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THE  RELATIVE  FORM 

IN  EGYPTIAN    IN  THE  LIGHT 

OF  COMPARATIVE  SYNTAX. 

By 

ALAN  H.  GARDINER. 

Among  the  forms  of  the  Egyptian  verb  there  is  one  which 
has  no  parallel  in  any  of  the  languages  with  which  the  writer 
chances  to  be  acquainted;  it  is  known  as  the  Relative  Form, 
and  its  function  is  to  express  the  meaning  of  an  English  Rela- 
tive or  Adjective  Clause.  The  superficial  appearance  of  the  form 
in  question  can  be  best  exhibited  to  the  student  without  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  by  combining  the  Latin  terminations  -urn 
(for  masc.  or  neut.)  and  -am  (for  fem.)  with  an  English  verb  such 
as  ''send";  thus,  the  Egyptian  bw  hbw  i)  55  sif  r  •/,  meaning 
"the  place  to  which  the  scribe  sends  his  son*',  may  be  schema- 
tically represented  in  English  by  ''place  sendum  scribe  son  (of) 
him  to  if";  the  Egyptian  si  hbw'tn^)  si-f  r  bw  pn,  meaning  "the 
scribe  whose  son  you  send  to  this  place",  may  be  similarly 
represented  by  *' scribe  sendum  you  son  (of)  him  to  this  place"; 
and  lastly,  the  Egyptian  hmt  hbt^)  ss  r  bw  pn,  meaning  "the 
woman  whom  the  scribe  sends  to  this  place"  may  be  symbolized 


0  The  verb-stem  meaning  '*send"  is  hit  and  the  terminations  -u^ 
and  -/  are  the  masc.  and  fem.  endings  respectively.  No  definite  case 
is  implied  by  these  endings,  and,  insofar,  the  Latin  equivalents  by 
which  we  have  symbolized  them  express  too  much. 
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by  *' woman  sendam  scribe  to  this  place".  Comparing  these 
three  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English  Relative  Pronoun 
must  be  represented  in  the  body  of  the  Relative  Clause  by 
a  Personal  Pronoun  ("it"  and  "him"  in  the  first  two  cases), 
except  when,  as  in  the  third  example,  the  Relative  Pronoun 
would  be  the  Direct  Object  of  the  verb  of  the  Relative  Clause, 
in  which  case  it  is  omitted  as  unessential.  The  Egyptian  Relative 
Form  can  be  described,  in  few  words,  as  a  form  identical  in 
appearance  and  construction  with  the  ordinary  finite  verb-form, 
except  that  it  has  a  termination  indicating  gender,  by  which 
it  is  nude  to  agree  with  an  antecedent,  whether  expressed  or 
merely  implied. 

The  existence  and  general  behaviour  of  this  remarkable 
verb-form  were  discovered  long  ago  by  Professor  Erman,  but, 
until  quite  recently,  neither  he  nor  Professor  Sethe,  the  author 
of  that  masterpiece  of  Egyptian  philological  research  entitled 
Das  Aegyptische  Verbum  (Leipzig  1899),  were  able  to  give  any 
plausible  account  of  its  origin.  The  too  simple  view  that  it  was 
derived  directly  from  the  ordinary  finite  verb-forms  by  the  mere 
intercalation  of  a  gender-ending  between  its  participial  base  and 
the  following  noun  or  pronoun  i)  is,  of  course,  put  out  of  court 
by  the  fact  that  no  similar  proceeding  can  &e  traced  in  other 
languages.  It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that,  whenever  a  parti- 
cular language  develops  a  verb-form  not  found  elsewhere,  at 
feast  the  tendencies  inducing  its  development  may  be  illustrated 
Irom  other  languages.  Some  years  ago  the  present  writer 
made  the  suggestion  that  the  Relative  Form  originated  in  the 
Passive  Participle,  and  in  a  recent  article^)  he  has  set  forth  the 
principal   grounds   for  this  theory,   showing  by  their  help  that 


0  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  only  comparatively  recently  become 
known  that  the  so-called  idmf  Form  originated  in  the  combination 
of  the  pronoun  with  a  preceding  Participle,  this  equivalent  of  English 
"he  hears"  receiving  expression  in  Egyptian  in  the  guise  of  "hearing- 
(is)-he". 

-')  Revue  flgyptologique ,  Nouv.  Ser.  Vol.  2,  pp.  42—55. 
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the  apparently  unique  phenomenon  found  in  Egyptian  is  no 
more  than  a  natural  extension  of  syntactic  usages  familiar  to  all 
students  of  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues. 

As  so  often  in  grammatical  discussions,  we  find  ourselves 
here  seriously  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  an  accurate  and 
unequivocal  terminology;  and  perhaps  the  principal  aim  of  the 
present  article  contributed  to  a  Journal  designed  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  linguistics  is  to  propose  to  grammarians  a  pair  of  terms 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  of  no  little  utility.  The  terms  for 
which  Accurate  substitutes  are  required  are  "Subject"  and  "Object" 
as  employed  in  "Subjective  and  Objective  Genitive".  It  is  clear 
that  in  "Subjective  and  Objective  Genitive"  there  are  expressed 
two  distinct  semantic  relations  of  nouns  towards  a  verb-meaning 
as  actively  conceived :  the  Subject  in  Subjective  Genitive,  e.  g. 
"mother's"  in  a  "mother's  love",  signifies  the  source  away  from 
which  the  action  proceeds,  whereas  in  the  Objective  Genitival 
relation  exemplified  in  'Uove  of  country",  the  Object  "country" 
expresses  that  towards  which  the  action  proceeds.  In  exactly 
the  same  sense  "Caesar"  is  Subject  and  "the  Rubicon"  Object 
in  both  (1)  "Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon"  and  (2)  "The  Rubicon 
was  crossed  by  Caesar'\  the  terms  Subject  and  Object  expres- 
sing in  each  case  a  definite  relation  to  the  active  notion  of 
"crossing".  In  sentences  containing  an  Active  Transitive  Verb 
the  Semantic  Subject  ("Caesar")  coincides  with  the  Grammatical 
Subject,  and  the  Semantic  Object  (e.  g,  "Rubicon")  with 
the  Grammatical  Object.  In  the  Passives,  on  the  contrary, 
a  distinction  between  the  grammatical  and  semantic  terms 
emerges,  the  Semantic  Object  ("Rubicon")  becoming  Gram- 
matical Subject,  and  the  Semantic  Subject  ("Caesar")  either  not 
being  indicated  at  all,  or  else  being  expressed  as  an  agent  ("fry 
Caesar")  i.  e.  in  a  form  which,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  can 
only  be  described  as  that  of  an  Indirect  Semantic  Object.  Since 
we  define  Semantic  Object  as  that  towards  which  the  verbal 
meaning  proceeds,  it  is  evident  that  the  scope  of  the  term  cannot 
be  restricted  to  the  examples  which  are  expressed  grammatically 
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by  an  Accusative  of  the  Object ;  the  semantic  relation  thereby 
indicated  is  a  wide  and  general  one,  and  among  the  chief  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  from  such  a  term  is  its  broad  interlingual 
character,  since  we  shall  use  it  equally  of  ''me"  in  "he  obeyed 
me"  and  of  the  dative  miAi  in  the  Latin  equivalent  paruit  mihL 
Further,  we  shall  give  the  name  Semantic  Object  to  the  comple- 
ment of  the  verb  "to  be",  which  in  the  Indo-European  languages 
follows  the  case  of  the  Semantic  Subject  {Balbus  fuit  artifex, 
dico  eum  poetam  esse),  though  the  Arabic  verb  kana  "be",  quite 
rightly  from  the  semantic  point  of  view,  takes  the  Accusative. 
But  obviously  we  cannot  stop  here.  Every  qualification  of 
a  verb-meaning  as  actively  conceived  must,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
sists of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  be  described  as  a  Semantic 
Object;  thus,  in  "he  found  a  thief  in  the  pantry  at  dead  of 
night  with  a  silver  goblet  in  his  hand"  there  are  no  less  than 
five  Semantic  Objects  ("thief,  "pantry",  "dead  of  night",  "silver 
goblet",  "hand")  of  varying  degrees  of  directness,  since  all  the 
nouns  in  the  sentence  quoted  represent  substantival  meanings 
towards  which  the  active  notion  of  "finding"  proceeds,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  au^ay  from  which  that  active  notion  does  not  proceed. 
Among  these  Semantic  Objects  we  shall  describe  as  Direct 
Semantic  Object  any  noun  or  pronoun  which  in  any  given 
language  is  expressed  by  an  Objective  Accusative  or,  as  in 
paruit  mihi,  by  some  other  objective  case,  or  alternatively,  when 
the  verb  is  passive,  is  expressed  by  the  Nominative.  Indirect 
Semantic  Objects  involve,  as  a  rule,  the  use  of  Prepositions, 
these  being  required  to  give  a  definite  clue  to  the  exact  nature 
of  their  relation  to  the  verb-meaning. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  the  terms  Semantic  Sub- 
ject, Direct  Semantic  Object  and  Indirect  Semantic  Object  in- 
corporate any  really  new  linguistic  concepts.  Such  is  not  the 
case;  but  we  suggest  that  the  terms  proposed,  particularly  if 
they  should  be  abbreviated  as  Subject*  and  Object*,  in  contra^ 
distinction  to  Subject*  and  Object*  (Grammatical  Subject  and 
Object),   will  introduce  a  new  precision  into  our  terminology, 
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while  permitting  us  to  remain  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
old  equivocal  terms.  Thus  "Objective  Genitive"  can  be  retained, 
particularly  if  we  write  "Objective*"  with  the  index  letter,  i) 

For  what  is  here  called  Semantic  Subject  or  Subject*  the 
teim  "Logical  Subject"  has  often  been  employed;  but  this  ex- 
pression is  a  thoroughly  bad  one,  since  the  Subject  of  a  Passive 
Verb  (Object*)  may  very  well  be  Subject  of  a  logical  proposition, 
and  since  the  correlative  term  "Logical  Object"  is  clearly  illicit. 2) 
Brockelmann  uses  Urheber  der  Handlung  in  the  sense  attributed 
by  us  to  Subject*  —  a  clumsy  phrase.  "Agent"  and  "Patient"  are 
obviously  too  anthropomorphic  in  their  colouring,  besides  which 
the  term  "Agent"  has  already  a  definite  technical  grammatical 
employment. 

Before  leaving  this  terminological  discussion  we  may  allude 
to  the  interesting  fact,  unknown  to  the  writer  when  the  new 
semantic  terms  first  suggested  themselves  to  him,  that  the 
Arab  grammarians  were  in  possession  of  an  almost  exactly 
corresponding  series.  For  them  the  Semantic  Subject  was  called 
th-ffilu  "the  doer"  while  the  Semantic  Object  was  termed  e/- 
mafulu  bihi  "that-done-with-it"  i.  e.  "that  wherewith  the  action 
is  done".  The  maf*ulun  bihi,  when  an  Accusative,  is  described 
as  sanhun  or  "pure"  (our  "Direct  Semantic  Object"),  but  when 
consisting  of  a  Preposition  and  its  case  (our  "Indirect  Semantic 


0  I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  coining  new  technical  terms.  The  proper  linguistic  method 
of  defining  the  meaning  of  an  equivocal  noun  is  to  qualify  it  by  an 
adjective  removing  the  ambiguity.  The  sole  disadvantage  of  this  method 
is  that  the  termini  technid  which  it  produces  are  apt  to  be  cumbersome ; 
but  this  disadvantage  can  be  overcome  by  representing  the  Adjective 
by  an  index  letter,  as  done  here.  Those  who  feel  the  need  of  precision 
may  thereby  obtain  it  in  the  briefest  possible  form,  while  those  who 
are  content  with  the  old  slipshod  terminology  have  merely  to  ignore 
the  index  letter .  The  only  conceivable  objection  to  my  proposal  is  of 
an  aesthetic  order,  but  as  an  eminent  French  grammarian  once  re- 
marked  in    a   similar  connection  **nous  ne  faisons  pas  de  Testhitique'\ 

*)  Wundt  (Die  Sprache,  II,  p.  267)  has  voiced  very  similar  objections. 
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Object'')  is  named  ghairu  sarihin  or  ''impure".  Lastly  the 
maf^ulun  bihi  or  Object*,  when  used  as  Grammatical  Subject 
of  a  passive,  is  said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  kaimun  makim  aUfaHli 
"standing  in  the  place  of  the  doer^.i)  It  is  no  slight  testimony 
to  the  utility  of  the  semantic  terms  here  proposed  that  the 
grammarians  of  Arabic  have  found  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  inventing  a  practically  identical  series.  2) 

We  must  now  return  to  the  problem  of  the  Egyptian 
Relative  Form.  For  reasons  of  simplicity  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  distinct  Relative  Forms,  Perfect  and  Imperfect  (in  the 
Semitic  sense)  respectively,  has  thus  far  been  passed  in  silence. 
In  discussing  the  question  of  origin  it  will  be  well  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Imperfect  Relative  Form  (paradigm  sdmw-f 
"whom  he  hears").  It  had  long  been  known  that  a  noun  or 
suffix-pronoun  could  be  appended  directly  to  the  Imperfect 
Passive  Participle  to  express  its  Subject*;  examples,  mrrw  nb-f 
"(one)  loved  (of?)  his  lord",  hmt  mrrt-f  "a  woman  beloved  (of?) 
him".  But  mrrw  nb'f  and  hmt  mrrt*f  can  equally  well  be  ana- 
lysed as  containing  the  masc.  and  fem.  Imperfect  Relative  Forms 
respectively,  in  which  case  they  would  be  translated  "(one) 
whom  his  lord  loves"  and  "a  woman  whom  he  loves".    Now 


0  See  Wright,  Arabic  Grammar^,  II,  p.  269. 

*)  In  order  to  forestall  doubts,  it  will  be  well  to  mention  a  few  cases 
where  the  distinction  between  Subject*  and  Object*  might  seem  imperilled. 
In  **he  came  from  Rome"  the  movement  of  coming  is  physically  away 
from  Rome»  and  so  "Rome"  might  be  claimed  as  Subject*  and  not  as 
Object*.  But  in  our  semantic  term  the  from-ward  movement  meant  is  not 
spatial  but  interverbal,  and  Rome  is  therefore  not  Subject*,  but  Object*. 
The  Agential  Object*  ("by  Caesar"),  had  it  occurred  in  Arabic,  would 
doubtless  have  been  described  as  "standing  in  the  place  of  the  maf'ul  bihV\ 
and  owes  its  peculiarity  to  the  strange  bifrontal  relation  which  extends  to 
all  the  syntax  connected  with  the  passive.  A  peculiar  ambiguity  arises  in 
connection  with  verbs  expressing  what  the  modem  logicians  term  a  one-one 
relation,  verbs  such  as  "meet"  and  "marry".  Here  Subject*  and  Direct  Object* 
are  interchangeable ;  e.  g.  "I  met  or  married  her"  implies  not  only  that  "she 
met  or  married  me",  but  that  "we  both  met  or  married"  and  "were  met  or 
married".  For  other  examples,  see  Jespcrsen,  Sprogets  Logik    pp.  79—80. 
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these  translations  convey  exactly  the  same  sense  as  the  trans- 
lations which  were  given  when  mrrw  and  mrrt  were  regarded 
as  Imperfect  Passive  Participles.  Here,  then,  we  have  phrases 
which  our  grammars  analyse  under  two  separate  rubrics,  although 
under  each  rubric  both  the  form  is  the  same  and  the  sense  is  the 
same.  Clearly  there  must  have  been  some  defect  in  our  gram- 
matical analysis,  and  judging  from  these  simple  cases  alone  we 
should  be  entitled  to  say  that  the  supposed  Relative  Form  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  Passive  Participle  followed  by  a  Semantic  Subject. 
Thus  far  all  is  plain  sailing.  Difficulties  begin  when  we 
encounter  more  complex  phrases  like  those  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  article.  On  first  thoughts  it  seems  a  tall  order  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  rendering  bw  hbw  ss  sif  r-f  literally  as  "the 
place  being-sent  the  scribe  his  son  to  it",  though  we  can  well 
see  that  such  an  accumulation  of  nouns  and  other  adjuncts 
after  an  Imperfect  Passive  Participle,  if  at  all  permissible,  might 
produce  the  sense  of  the  English  Relative  Clause  ''the  place 
to  which  the  scribe  sends  his  son".  A  severely  logical  stand- 
point must,  of  course,  condemn  the  use  of  the  Passive  Participle 
in  such  a  case,  for  clearly  "the  place"  is  not  "sent"  but  only 
"sent  to".  The  English  analogy  which  we  have  thus  instinctively 
quoted  proves  that,  linguistically,  the  loose  employment  of  the 
Passive  Participle  exemplified  in  hbw  "sent  (to)"  is  completely 
justified.  In  English  we  can  say  that  a  thing  is  "laughed  at" 
or  "talked  about"  or  "heard  of"  or  "done  away  with",  though 
the  thing  is  neither  "laughed"  nor  "talked"  nor  "heard". nor 
yet,  in  the  sense  we  are  considering,  "done".  To  formulate  the 
hnguistic  fact  correctly,  we  may  say  that,  though  the  primary 
purpose  of  a  passive  participle  is  to  qualify  the  noun  by  an 
epithet  expressing  a  verbal  action  exerted  directly  upon  it, 
secondarily  such  a  participle  may  express  a  verbal  action  only 
indirectly  exerted  upon  its  noun.  0   But  in  the  latter  case  some 

0  Hence  in  Egyptian,  as  in  English,  Passive  Participles  may  quite 
easily  be  derived  from  Intransitive  Verbs.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
saying,  for  example,  prrw  haw  hr  shr-f,  literally  **one  entered  and 
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adjunct  like  a  preposition  must  be  added  to  define  the  exact 
nature  of  the  indirect  action  of  the  verb  upon  the  quahfied 
noun;  and  Egyptian,  as  we  see,  differs  from  English  in  the  fact 
that  a  preposition  alone  will  not  suffice,  a  resumptive  pronoun 
having  to  be  employed  in  nearly  all  cases;  whereas  English 
can  say  "the  place  sent  to",  "the  thing  laughed  at",  "the  plan 
trifled  with",  Egyptian  is  obliged  to  say  "the  place  sent  to  it", 
"the  thing  laughed  at  it"  "the  plan  trifled  with  it",2) 

At  this  point  we  can  see  already  how  well  the  omission 
of  the  resumptive  pronoun  after  the  Egyptian  Relative  Form 
when  it  would  represent  the  Direct  Object  ("whom",  "which") 
of  the  verb  of  the  Relative  Clause  (above  p.  2)  accords  with 
the  postulated  origin  of  the  Relative  Form  in  a  Passive  Parti- 
ciple. In  such  a  case  the  Passive  Participle  applies  fairly  and 
and  squarely  to  the  qualified  noun  or  antecedent,  and  the  use 
of  the  resumptive  pronoun  is  as  impossible  in  Egyptian  as  it  is 
impossible,  in  English,  to  say  "the  woman  sent  her"  when  we 
mean  "the  woman  (who  was)  sent".  With  any  other  explanation 
of  the  Egyptian  Relative  Form,  we  should  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
account  for  the  omission  of  the  resumptive  pronoun  in  the 
particular  case  above  envisaged,  and  in  that  case  alone. 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  relation  of  the  verb  to  the  antecedent 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  identification  of  the 
Relative  Form  with  the  Passive  Participle;  whatever  difficulties 
there  may  be  lie  in  the  accumulation  of  nominal  adjuncts  as 


gone  out  under  his  advice",  for  "one  by  whose  advice  people  come 
in  and  go  out".  Only  in  the  case  of  Adjective  Verbs  like  n/r  ''be  good" 
is  it  hard  to  conceive  any  morphological  distinction  of  active  and 
passive,  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  say  ht  nbt  nfrt  im  "all  things 
wherewith  one  is  happy",  lit.  "all  things  good  therewith".  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  Egyptian  real  morphological  distinctions  are  often 
disguised  through  the  absence  of  vowels  in  the  writing. 

-)  Only  in  rare  instances  can  Egyptian  dispense  with  the  resump- 
tive pronoun,  particularly  after  nouns  expressing  time.  With  such  nouns, 
e.  g.  hrw  "day",  one  may  replace  Imf  "in  it"  by  Im  "therein"  the  cor- 
responding independent  (or  adverbial)  form  of  the  preposition  m. 
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seen  in  the  three  examples  quoted  on  the  first  page  of  this  article. 
The  Direct  Semantic  Object  (when  this  differs  from  the  Ante- 
cedent) will  give  us  but  little  trouble.  Sethe  pointed  out  long 
ago  that  the  Passive  Participle  may  take  after  it  such  a  noun, 
and  quoted  as  examples  such  phrases  as  rdy  n-f  nb  "(one)  given 
to  him  gold"  for  "one  to  whom  gold  is  given",  swiw  iry  nf 
mitt  "a  poor  man  done  to  him  the  like"  for  "a  poor  man  for 
whom  the  like  is  done".  As  we  shall  see  immediately,  Sethe, 
although  correctly  interpreting  the  meaning  of  such  phrases,  has 
gone  astray  in  explaining  them,  since  he  compares  them  with 
the  Arabic  construction  er-ragulu  eUmaktulu  abu-hu,  literally, 
"the  man  the  killed  his  father"  i.  e.  "the  man  whose  father  was 
killed",  where  abu-hu  is  Nominative.  In  opposition  to  this  view, 
Indo-European  scholars  will  at  once  recognize  in  the  Egyptian 
constructions  quoted  the  counterpart  of  the  English,  Latin  and 
Greek  Retained  Accusative,  e.  g.  "the  boy  found  fault  with", 
percuki  pectora  Poeni,  ol  ^jriTeTQajijAEvoi  rnv  dgx^l^,  where  the 
Passive  Participle,  quite  correctly  from  the  semantic  point  of 
view,  retains  the  Semantic  Object  in  the  Accusative  case.  Indeed 
the  two  Egyptian  examples  above  quoted  may  at  once  by  trans- 
lated along  these  lines  —  "one  given  gold  to",  "a  poor  man 
done  the  like  to" ;  note  the  already  discussed  omission  of  the 
resumptive  pronoun  after  the  Preposition  in  the  English  as 
contrasted  with  the  Egyptian.  0 

But  if  Indo-European  scholars  could  hardly  fail  to  claim 
the  phrases   quoted  as  examples   of  the  retained    Accusative, 

0  There  is  no  more  characteristic  difference  between  the  Indo- 
European  and  the  Hamito-Semitic  languages  than  their  divergent 
behaviour  in  respect  of  the  Relative  words.  Egyptian  and  Semitic 
possess  no  fully  developed  Relative  Pronouns,  nty  in  Egyptian  and 
'as/ier  in  Hebrew  being  little  more  than  connecting  links.  On  the  other 
hand  Egyptian  and  Semitic  arc  very  rigorous  in  their  expression  of 
the  Resumptive  Pronoun,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  regularly  omitted 
in  Indo-European;  if  the  two  families  had  behaved  alike  in  this  latter 
respect,  we  might  have  found  in  Latin  perculsi  pectora  sua  and  in  Greek 
oi  ^jriTfT^fififvoi  aiVroTc. 
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Semitic  scholars  might  retaliate  by  pointing,  as  Sethe  does,  to  the 
Arabic  er-ragulu  el-maktulu  abu-hu,  where  the  Direct  Semantic 
Object  abu-hu  is  in  the  Nominative,  and  hence  must  be  regarded 
as  the  Grammatical  Subject  of  ''being  killed''  implied  in  the 
Passive  Participle  /na{cfu/u  "killed".  A  little  reflexion  will  con- 
vince anyone  that  the  Arabic  construction  is  wholly  illogical, 
and  hence  not  unlikely  to  be  exceptional.  The  Voice  of  a  Parti- 
ciple clearly  expresses  the  nature  of  the  relation  borne  by  the 
verb-meaning  to  the  noun  qualified  by  it,  and  not  its  relation 
to  any'  other  noun.  Therefore  the  passivity  of  the  participle 
maktulu  should  apply  solely  to  "the  man",  he  being  indirectly 
"killed"  in  the  person  of  his  father.  It  follows  that  Arabic  is 
here  exceeding  its  legitimate  powers,  since  it  employs  the  pas- 
sivity of  the  Passive  Participle  twice  over,  once  in  relation  to  the 
antecedent  "the  man",  and  once  in  relation  to  its  Direct 
Semantic  Object  "his  father",  which,  instead  of  appearing  gram- 
matically as  a  Retained  Accusative,  is  put  into  the  Nominative 
as  Grammatical  Subject  of  the  Passive  idea  inherent  in  maktulu. 
For  this  double  employment  of  the  passive  meaning  there  can 
surely  have  been  no  other  reason  than  a  false  analogy  with  the 
finite  kutila  abu-hu  "his  father  is  killed". 

A  false  analogy  that  has  been  operative  in  one  language, 
may,  it  is  true,  also  have  been  operative  in  another,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  rule  out  Sethe*s  comparison  with  the 
Arabic  a  priori.  Fortunately  there  is  a  piece  of  direct  evidence 
which  turns  the  balance  decisively  in  favour  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean analogy.  When  the  Direct  Semantic  Object  after  the  Pas- 
sive Participle  is  a  pronoun,  it  is  in  Egyptian  expressed  by  one 
of  the  Dependent  Pronouns  (the  series  u^i,  tw,  sw)  and  not  by 
one  of  the  Suffixes  (the  series  •!',  -k,  f).  Sethe  quotes  in  the 
Verbum  such  examples  as  irn*i  hbt  wi  rs  "I  did  that  for  which 
I  was  sent",  lit.  "(that)  sent  roe  for  it",  but  without  offering  any 
explanation.  Since  it  is  quite  impossible  to  use  the  Dependent 
Pronouns  after  the  Passive  Participle  when  the  Pronoun  has 
to  express  the  Semantic  Subject  —  one  would  never,  for  example, 
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find  mrrw  wi  for  **(one)  being  loved  by  me",  this  always 
appearing  as  mrrw-i  with  a  Suffix  --  it  is  evident  that  the  dis- 
crimination of  SufiBx  for  Subject*  and  Dependent  Pronoun  for 
Object*  can  be  no  mere  coincidence,  and  we  must  conclude  that 
Grammar  is  here  acting  as  the  obedient  handmaid  of  Semantics, 
as  by  rights  it  always  should.  This  conclusion  is  turned  into 
a  certainty  by  the  fact,  familiar  to  the  merest  tiro  of  hiero- 
glyphics, that  throughout  the  Active  Suffix  Conjugation  the  Suf- 
fixes are  invariably  employed  as  Subject*  of  the  verb,  and  the 
Dependent  Pronouns  as  Object*.  Thus  the  active  finite  verb  and 
the  Passive  Participle  agree  ^s  regards  the  syntax  of  Object* 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Direct  Semantic  Object  after  the  Egyptian 
Passive  Participle  is  a  Retained  Accusative.!) 

The  Semantic  Subject  after  Passive  Participles  requires 
further  consideration.  No  problem  arises  in  the  case  of  mrm^ 
n6«/"one  loved  (of?)  his  master",  since  here  nh-f,  expressing 
Subject*,  can  be  legitimately  taken  as  a  Genitive,  a  construction 
for  which  "loved  of  him",  **ai/ne  dg  lui'\  present  good  modem 
analogies,  while  Egyptian  itself  provides  support  in  the  alter- 
native employment  of  the  Genitival  Adjective  ni,  as  for  example 
in  mry  ni  nh^f,  lit.,  "(one)  having-been-loved  belonging-to  his 
lord''  for  "one  loved  of  his  lord".  A  problem  does  arise,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  the  Relative  Form  (our  hypothetical  Passive 
Participle)  is  separated  from  its  Subject*  by  some  further  element, 
as  in  ddt  n-f  nb-f  "that  which  his  master  says  to  him",  literally, 
on  our  theory,  "(that)  being-said  to  him  his  master".  The  dif- 
ficulty here  is  due   to  the    fact   that   the  Egyptian  Direct,    or 

1)  This  conclusion  is  not  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  in  rare 
examples  like  bw  pn  inyk  im  .**this  place  brought  thou  (not  "thee**) 
from  it*\  the  Suffix  is  employed  in  place  of  the  Dependent  Pronoun. 
I  can  see  in  such  instances  no  more  than  a  weakening  of  usage,  whereby 
a  distinction  generally  observed  is  exceptionally  obliterated.  Similarly, 
after  ntt  **that'*  the  Suffixes  of  2nd.  and  3rd.  pers.  occasionally  replace 
the  Dependent  Pronouns  as  Subject*  before  Adverbial  Predicate,  but 
that  fact  could  not  be  used  to  invalidate  whatever  reasons  dictated 
the  preference  for  the  Dependent  Pronouns  in  this  particular  position. 
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Asyndetic,  Genitive  does  not  admit  of  interruptions  of  this 
kind;  the  Genitive  must  follow  immediately  the  word  that 
governs  it.  For  this  reason  it  seems  necessary  to  assume  that 
in  such  cases  Subject*  is  no  longer  a  Genitive,  but  is  what  can 
be  described  grammatically  only  as  a  Retained  Nominative. 
Indo-European  analogies  fail  us  at  this  point ;  English  is  unable 
to  say  "the  boy  spoken  the  father  to"  in  the  sense  of  "the  boy 
to  whom  the  father  speaks".  The  construction  with  Retained 
Accusative  already  studied  forces  us,  notwithstanding,  to  admit 
that  such  a  construction  would  be  perfectly  logical ;  if  we  may 
say  '*the  boy  caught  sight  oP*  with  retention  of  the  Accusative 
(Object*),  why  should  it  be  impossible  to  say  "the  boy  spoken 
the  father  to"  with  retention  of  the  Nominative  (Subject*)? 

Happily  we  are  not  reduced  to  reliance  upon  a  mere 
logical  argument  such  as  the  above.  Though  no  other  example  of 
Retained  Nominative  (Subject*)  after  Passive  Participles  appears 
to  be  forthcoming,  apart  from  that  afforded,  upon  our  hypo- 
thesis, by  the  so-called  Relative  Form,  nevertheless  good  in- 
stances of  the  Retained  Nominative  exist  elsewhere.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  nominal  adjuncts  of  the  Infinitive  in  Arabic  is  highly 
instructive.  Here  Subject*  and  Object*,  when  only  one  of  the 
two  is  expressed,  are  alike  usually  indicated  by  the  Genitive, 
e.  g.  katlu  Zaidin  "the  killing  of  Zaid",  which  phrase  may  mean 
either  the  killing  performed  upon  Zaid,  or  else  the  killing  done 
by  Zaid.  When,  however,  both  occur  together,  three  alternatives 
are  possible  i) :  (a)  Subject*  may  follow  the  Infinitive  immedia- 
tely in  the  Genitive,  Object*  then  being  added  in  the  Accusative, 
e.  g.  bakian  lidarbi  Imuwaddibi  (Gen.)  lyyahu  (Ace.)  "crying  be- 
cause of  the  tutor's  (Gen.)  beating  him  (Ace);  (b)  Object*  may 
follow  the  Infinitive  immediately  in  the  Genitive,  Subject*  being 
added  in  the  Nominative,  e.g.  "he  gave  orders  to  the  entire  people 
min  mukhatabati  hi  (Gen.)  ahtadun  (Nom.)  bisayyidina  against 
anyone's  (Nom.)   addressing   him   (Gen.)  by  the  title  of  *our 


»)  Wright,  op.  cit.  II.  pp.  58-9. 
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Lord'";  (c)  the  Subject*  may  be  put  in  the  Nominative  and  the 
Object  in  the  Accusative,  e.  g.  ^agihtu  min  darhin  Zaidun  (Norn.) 
'Amran  (Ace.)  "I  wonder  at  Zaid*s  (Nom.)  beating  Amr  (Ace.)". 
From  (6)  and  (c)  we  learn  that  the  Retained  Nominative 
is  no  mere  creature  of  our  imagination,  but  does  exist  in  actual 
fact.  The  Arabic  parallel  is  further  important  because  it  shows 
that  the  accepted  interpretation  of  nh'f  ''his  lord"  as  Direct 
Genitive  in  mrm^  nh'f  "beloved  of  his  lord"  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  same  words  being  a  virtual  Nominative 
when  the  construction  includes  a  Direct  Object*  distinct  from 
the  antecedent,  e.  g.  mrm^  nb-f  bltf  "one  whose  character  his 
lord  loves",  lit.  "(one)  being-loved  his  lord  his  character",  mtrt 
iw  nb'f  hr-s  "that  on  account  of  which  his  lord  loves  him", 
lit.  "(that)  being-loved  him  his  lord  on  account  of  it".  In  the 
first  of  the  two  examples  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  nb-f 
should  be  taken  as  a  Genitive  (Arabic  alternative  a)  or  whether 
it  should  be  taken  as  a  Nominative  (Arabic  alternative  c);  in 
the  second  example  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  the  separation 
of  Subject*  from  the  associated  verb-form  proving  that  it  cannot 
be  construed  as  a  Genitive,  there  thus  apparently  only  remain- 
ing the  possibility  of  its  being  a  Nominative  (Arabic  case  b)A) 

We  have  now  accounted  for  all  the  separate  elements  that 
occur  in  the  fully-developed  Clause  employing  the  Egyptian 
Relative  Form,  and  have  shown  that  the  syntactic  treatment  of 
fhe  verb-form  in  relation  to  its  antecendcnt,  and  the  expression 
of  Subject*  and  Object*  in  relation  to  the  verb-form,  as  well 
as  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  resumptive  pronoun,  all  agree 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  Relative   Form   is  nothing  more. 


*)  Egyptian  differs  from  Arabic,  however,  in  the  fact  that  Object*, 
(which,  when  Subject*  is  also  expressed,  can  be  placed  immediately  after 
the  Infinitive  only  if  it  is  a  pronoun)  is  not  turned  into  a  Genitive ;  we  have 
seen  above  (p.  10)  that  Egyptian  adheres  as  regards  Object*  strictly  to  the 
model  of  Retained  Accusative.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  make  bold 
to  describe  a  noun  that  has  no  case-ending  as  a  Nominative.  The  whole 
question  of  latent  case-feeling  deserves  a  minute  and  extensive  investigation. 
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at  bottom,  than  the  Passive  Participle  as  used  in  some  rather 
complex  syntactic  relations.  We  have  seen  that  among  these 
relations  English  provides  analogies  for  the  presence  of  Sub- 
ject* alone  ("loved  of  him")f  of  Object*  when  not  accompanied 
by  Subject*  ("found  fault  with"),  no  less  than  for  the  stretching 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Passive  Participle  ("spoken  to'\  "found 
fault  with").  Egyptian  goes  one  step  further  by  permitting  Sub- 
ject* and  Object*  to  occur  together  after  the  Passive  Participle, 
as  though  one  should  say  in  English  "the  boy  found  his  master 
fault  with".  This  explanation  fully  disposes,  as  we  believe,  of 
all  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  Egyptian  Relative  Form.  If  we 
retain  the  name  Relative  Form,  instead  of  classifying  the  syntactic 
facts  hitherto  grouped  around  it  under  the  heading  of  the  Passive 
Participles,  we  do  so  mainly  for  reasons  of  practical  convenience,  i) 
We  shall  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  at  the  point  where  any 
further  adjunct  besides  Subject*  is  added  to  a  Passive  Participle, 
and  our  definition,  accordingly,  will  run:  'T/ie  Egyptian  Rela- 
tive Form  is  a  Passive  Participle  to  which  a  Semantic  Subject  has 
been  added,  and  which,  in  addition  to  this,  has  some  further  adjunct 
giving  to  the  whole  complex  the  appearance  of  a  Relative  Clause", 
In  this  over-lengthy  article  it  has  been  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  Past  Relative  Form,  Sdm{w)-n'f,  which  Sethe  has 
recently  brilliantly  explained  as  consisting  of  a  Passive  Parti- 
ciple followed  by  an  agential  Dative;  for  the  corresponding 
Finite  sdm-n-f  compare  meditata  mihi  sunt  omnia  incommoda. 
Those  who  care  to  follow  up  this  aspect  of  the  question  may  be 
referred  to  Sethe's  article  in  thtZeitschriftfiir  agyptische  Sprache,  2) 
and  also  to  the  essay  by  the  present  writer  already  quoted. 

0  This  applies  only  to  the  Imperfect  Relative  Form,  since  with 
the  Past  Relative  Form  the  separation  of  the  datival  preposition  n  **to" 
(see  below)  from  its  noun  in  particular  cases  definitely  marks  off  that 
form  as  distinct  from  a  mere  Passive  Participle  with  following  dative. 
In  this  article  I  have  made  no  allusion  to  a  new  kind  of  Relative  Form 
discovered  by  Mr.  Gunn,  since  his  discovery  is  not  yet  published. 

2)  Vol.  54.  pp.  98-103. 
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SYMBOLIC  VALUEOFTHEVOWELI 

by 
OTTO  JESPERSEN. 

§  1.  INTRODUCTION. 

Sound  symbolism  plays  a  greater  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  languages  than  is  admitted  by  most  linguists.  In  this 
paper  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  vowel  [i],  high-front- 
unround,  especially  in  its  narrow  or  thin  form,  serves 
very  often  to  indicate  what  is  small,  slight,  insignificant, 
or  weak. 

In  children  the  instinctive  feeling  for  the  value  of  sounds 
is  more  vivid  than  in  adults,  hence  we  have  the  extreme  in- 
stance observed  by  G.  v.  d.  Gabelentz  in  one  of  his  nephews, 
who  said  lakeil  for  an  ordinary  chair,  lukul  for  a  big  easy-chair, 
and  likil  for  a  tiny  dolFs  chair ;  he  had  the  root  m-m  for  every- 
thing round:  the  moon  or  a  plate  was  m^m,  a  large  round 
dish  was  mom  or  mum,  but  the  stars  were  mim-mim-mim-mim. 
When  his  father  appeared  before  him  in  a  big  fur-coat,  he 
did  not  say  papa,  but  pupu.  (Die  Sprachwissensch.  65),  Inexactly 
the  same  way  a  child  in  Lund  (Sweden)  called  his  father 
poppo)  (o)  a  close  sound  between  o  and  u),  when  he  saw  him 
in  a  great-coat.  Beckman,  who  relates  this  (Sprikpsyk.  och  Mo- 
cfersm.,  Lund  1899,  60)  believes  in  influence  from  the  adjective 
stor  [stcor].  A  Danish  child  who  had  heard  the  word  himmel 
'sky*,  took  it  to  mean  the  little  twinkling  stars  and  made 
it  a  plural  [hi:m9]. 

Swifr  was  aware  of  the  symbolic  value  of  vowels  when 
he  called  the  land  of  dwarfs  Lilliput  and  that  of  giants  firo6- 
dingnag;  Gulliver  in  the  latter  place  was  called  Grildvig:  "the  word 
imports  what  the  Latins  call  nanunculus**  (a  very  small  dwarf). 

According  to  Gabelentz  (1.  c.  222)  Batta  has  three  words 
for  'kriechen':  dzarar  in  general,   dzirir  for  small  beings,   and 
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dzurur   for   big  animals  or  animals  one  is  afraid  of.  (Query: 
what  is  the  exact  difference   between  E.  creep  and  crawl?) 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  sound-symbolism  restricted  to  child- 
ren and  savages,  even  modern  scientists  and  sufiEragists  are 
under  its  spell.  French  chemists  made  sulphate  into  sulphite, 
and  nitrate  into  nitrite,  "intending  by  the  substitution  of  the 
thin  sounding  (i)  to  indicate  a  less  degree  of  chemical  action" 
(Sweet,  Hist,  of  Language  37).  F.  N.  Scott  writes:  "A  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  hate  the  plural  form  women,  as 
being  weak  and  whimpering,  though  the  sg.  woman  connotes 
for  the  same  persons  ideas  of  strength  and  nobility.  It  is  for 
this  reason  perhaps  that  woman  s  building,  woman  s  college, 
woman's  club,  and  the  like,  have  supplanted  in  popular  speech 
the  forms  wopien's  building,  women  s  college,  &c".  (Quoted 
in  my  Mod.  EngL  Grammar  II.  7.  42,  where,  however,  similar 
formations  with  other  genitival  compounds  are  pointed  out,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  question  of  sound-symbolism.) 

The  reason  why  the  sound  [i]  comes  to  be  easily  associ- 
ated with  small,  and  [u,  o,  a]  with  bigger  things,  may  be  to  some 
extent  the  high  pitch  of  the  vowel  (in  some  African  languages 
a  high  tone  is  used  for  small,  and  a  low  tone  for  big  things, 
Meinhof,  Die  mod.  Sprachforsch.  in  Afrika,  81);  the  perception 
of  the  small  lip  aperture  in  one  case  and  the  more  open 
mouth  in  the  other  may  have  also  its  share  in  the  rise  of 
the  idea.  But  a  more  effective  reason  probably  is  the  simple 
fact  that  small  birds  produce  a  sound  resembling  the  human 
[i]:  they  peep,  while  big  animals  roar;  cf.  also  clink  and  clank 
as  the  sound  of  small  and  big  metalic  bodies  being  struck 
together. 

In  giving  lists  0  of  words  in  which  the  [i]  sound  has  the 
indicated  symbolic  value,  I  must  at  once  ask  the  reader  to  be- 


^)  My  lists  arc  not  the  result  of  systematic  search  through  voca- 
bularies, but  comprise  only  such  words  as  I  have  come  across  during 
the  time  i^  which  I  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject. 
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ware  of  two  possible  misconceptions :  first,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  vowel  [i]  always  implies  smallness,  or  that  small- 
ness  is  everywhere  indicated  by  means  of  that  vowel ;  no  lang- 
uage is  consistent  in  that  way,  and  it  suffices  to  mention  the 
words  big  and  small,  or  the  fact  that  thick  and  thin  have  the 
same  vowel,  to  show  how  absurd  such  an  idea  would  be. 

Next,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  origin  or  etymology  of 
the  words  enumerated :  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  from  the 
very  first  taken  their  origin  from  a  desire  to  express  small  things 
symbolically.  It  is  true  that  I  believe  that  some  of  the  words 
mentioned  have  arisen  in  that  way,  —  many  of  our  i-words  are 
astonishingly  recent  —  but  for  many  others  it  is  well-known 
that  the  vowel  i  is  only  a  recent  development,  the  words  having 
had  some  other  vowel  in  former  times.  What  I  maintain,  then, 
is  simply  that  there  is  some  association  between  sound  and  sense 
in  these  cases,  however  it  may  have  taken  its  origin,  and  how- 
ever late  this  connexion  may  be  (exactly  as  I  think  that  we  must 
recognize  secondary  echoisms).  But  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  fact   that  a   word  meaning  little    or  little    thing  contains 
the  sound  [i],  has  in  many,  or  in  most,  cases  been  strongly  in- 
fluential in  gaining  popular  favour  for  it;  the  sound  has  been 
an  inducement  to  choose  and  to  prefer  that  particular  word,  and 
to  drop  out  of  use  other  words  for  the  same  notion,  which  were 
not  so  favoured.  In  other  words,  sound-symbolism  makes  some 
words  more  fit  to  survive  and  gives  them  a  considerable  strength 
in  their  struggle  for  existence.  If  you  want  to  use  some  name 
of  an  animal  for  a  small  child,  you  will  preferably  take  one 
with  sound  symbolism,  like  kid  or  chick  (see  §  3),  rather  than 
bat  or  pug  or  slug,  though  these  may  in  themselves  be  smaller 
than  the  animal  chosen. 

In  this  way  languages  become  richer  and  richer  in  symbolic 
words.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  golden  first  age  in  which  every- 
thing in  language  was  expressive  and  had  its  definite  signifi- 
cative value,  but  rather  in  a  slow  progressive  tendency  towards 
fuller  and  easier  and  more  adequate  expressions  —  and  in  this 
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movement  the  increasing  number  of  sound-symboiisms  fonns  to 
my  mind  a  not  inconsiderable  element. 

§  2.  WORDS  FOR  LITTLE. 

I  include  here  also  words  for  ideas  like  'insignificant 
weak,  puny\  which  cannot  be  separated  from  'little*. 

Little,  Goth.  leiHls,  ON.  UHll,  Dan.  lille,  &c.  On  the  vowel 
and  on  the  form  leetle  see  §  7.  It  is  worth  noting  thar  little  is 
the  emotional  word,  while  small  is  a  more  objective  or  colour- 
less expression  for  the  same  quality. 

Tiny,  formerly  also  tine,  in  Shakespeare  always  in  the  con- 
nexion little  tine.  From  a  sb. :  Lydgate  a  little  tyne  'a  little 
bit*  from  OFr.  tinee  'a  tubful*,  derived  from  tine  'tub*  (Skeat, 
but  see  NED.  fine  adj.  and  tiny).  On  the  pronunciation  and  the 
spelling  teeny  see  §  7.  ^ 

L.  W.  Payne,  Word-List  from  East  Alabama  (1909)  gives 
several  variants:  teenincy  [ti''nainsi],  tincy  [tainsi],  teentsy- 
weentsy,  teeny-weeny,  tintsy,  tintsy-wintsy,  tinchy,  teenchy,  Cf. 
also  EDD.  tinsy-winsy,  tinny,  tinny-winny,  tiny-winy,  tiddy, 
tidney,  tiddy-iddy,  tiddly. 

Wee,  esp.  Sc. 

H^ceny,  also  Sc,  a  blend  of  tiny  and  wee,  e.  g.  Barrie, 
Tommy  and  Grizel  396,  Locke  The  Wonderf,  Year  25,  McKenna 
Midas  127  "make  things  just  the  weeniest  bit  easier**,  Galsworthy 
Mob  26  "tell  me  just  one  weeny  thing**.  In  Ireland  expanded : 
"a  weeny  deeny  dawny  little  atomy  of  an  idea  of  a  small  taste 
of  a  gentleman**  (Joyce,  Engl,  as  we  speak  it  in  Irel.  132.)  — 
Teeny  weeny,  §  7. 

Little  bitsy,  little  bitty  (Payne,  Alabama). 

Mimminy-pimminy,  also  wimmeny-pimmeny. 

Skimpy,  scrimp  'thin,  stinted  or  stunted*. 

Flimsy,  supposed  to  be  from  filmsy. 

Slim  (oldest  quotation  1657,  connexion  with  Dutch  or 
LG.  slim,  G.  schlimm  doubtful). 
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Pimping  'small,  trifling,  sickly,  from  1687,  of  uncertain 
origin,  cf.  Du.  pimpel  'weak  little  man\  G.  pimpelig  'effemi- 
nate' NED. 

Pink  as  one  of  its  significations  has  iittle*. 

In  Somerset:  a  little  skiddley  bit  o*  bird*n  cheese. 

Peaky,  peeky,  peeking,  'sickly,  feeble,  puny'. 

Infinitesimal 

Note  also  similes  hke:  no  bigger  than  a  pease,  than  a 
pin's  head,  as  little  as  ninepins,  as  small  as  meeze,  as  big  as  a 
bee's  knee,  er  larl  (little)  ez  fleabite  —  all  taken  from  T.  H.  Svar- 
tengren.  Intensifying  Similes  in  Engl,,  Lund  1918. 

Dan.  bitte,  in  standard  pronunciation  generally  with  narrow 
[i],  in  Jutland  most  ofren  with  [e].  Ofren  combined  with  Kile, 

Orkney  and  Shetl.  piri  'little',  Norw.  dial,  pirrc,  Faero 
pirra  iittle  thing*. 

G.  gering,  Dan.  ringe. 

G,  winzig, 

Lat.  minor,  minimus, 

Lat.  micidus  'very  small*. 

It.  piccino,  piccin  piccino,  piccolo. 

Fr.  petit. 

Sp.  chico,  cf.  §  4. 

Gr.  smikros,  mikros.  Note  the  contrast  makros  'long*. 

Gr.  oligos. 

Finnic  pikku. 

Magy.  kis,  kicsiny,  comparative  kisebb. 

Magy.  csiribiri  'very  little*  with  several  variants,  see  Lewy, 
Zur  finnisch-ugr.  Wort-  u,  Satzverbindung  84. 

Eskimo  (Greenl.)  mikirsoq  'small*,  mikivok  'is  small*,  also 
with  other  forms:  mikike,  mikingit, 

Chinese  *tit  *tit  (D.  Jones  and  Kwing  Tong  Woo,  A.  Can- 
tonese Phonetic  Reader  13).  i) 


0  Tliere  are  some  adjectival  notions  which  cannot  very  well  be 
kept  apart  from  that  of  'small*  and  are  also  often  symbolized  by  the 
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§  3.  WORDS  FOR  CHILD  OR  YOUNG  ANIMAL. 

Names  for  the  young  of  animals  are  often  applied,  more 
or  less  jocularly,  to  children,  thus  in  E.  kid^  chick,  kitten,  piggy- 
Child, 

Imp  (obs.  in  the  sense  'young  shoot  of  plant*,  now  - 
'child,  esp.  mischievous  child,  little  demon*). 

Chit  little  girl*. 

Titter  'little  girl*,  a  tramp's  term,  Hotten  in  Fanner  & 
Henley. 

Tiff  'anything  small*  also  'little  girl*,  ibid. 

Kinchin,  old  slang  'child*. 

Minikin,  endearing  word  for  small  woman,  also  adj.  'deli- 
cate*, from  MDu.  minnekijn,  -ken  'little  love*,  cf.  mignon.  Also 
extended  minnikin- finikin,  or  -finical, 

A  slip  of  a  boy. 

Stripling, 

Snippet  'a  small  piece  cut  off*,  also  a  contemptuous  term 
for  a  small  person,  cf.  Tarkington,  Magn,  Ambersons  158:  "the 
impertiment  little  snippet  that  hasn*t  any  respect  for  anything** . . . 
"Snippet!  How  elegant!  And  'little  snippet*  —  when  I'm  over 
five-feet-eleven  ?'* 

Whipster,   Whipper snapper. 

Pygmy  or  pigmy,  Fr.  pygmee,  through  Lat.  from  Gr.  pug- 
maios,  from  pugme  'the  measure  from  elbow  to  knuckles*. 
In  E.  often  as  adj.  apphed  to  other  things  than  a  man:  a  pigmy 
army. 

Piccaninny,  'little  child,  esp.  of  natives*  from  the  West 
Indies  extended  very  widely;  in  the  East,  in  Beach-la-Mar, 
the  usual  adjective  for  'little*.  From  Sp.  pequenino. 

Kid,  Bennett,  Clayh,  1.103  kid  .  .  .  the  chit's  chittishness. 

OE.  ticcen,  ME.  ticchen  *a  kid,  a  young  goat*. 


same  vowel:  fine,  Fr.  chic,  'smart'  (adopted  into  other  languages),  Dan. 
fix  smart  in  dress,  Fr.  mignon,  E.  minion,  E.  finical  and  finikin  over- 
fastidious. 
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Chick,  chicken. 

Kitten. 

Pig,  in  speaking  of  a  child  often  piggy,  piggy-wiggy- 

Tit  'horse  small  of  kind*,  cf.  NED.  —  Tom  Tit 

Midge,  thought  of  as  smaller  than  a  gnat?  Midget  [mid- 
lit]  still  smaller. 

Tick  'parasitic  insect',  applied  contemptuously  to  small 
persons,  as  in  Wells /can  and  P.  381 :  "he  regarded  her  as  no- 
thing more  than  a  'leetle  teeny  female  tick',  and  descanted  on 
the  minuteness  of  her  soul  and  body.'* 

Nit,  OE.  hnitu  'egg  of  louse',  also  contemptuously  ap- 
plied to  a  person  (Shakespeare  and  other  Elizabethans).  The 
corresponding  Dan.  gnidder  (pi.  of  obs.  gnid)  has  been  con- 
fused with  another  word  and  is  now  used  of  small,  cramped 
writing. 

Shrimp,  this  too  in  contempt  of  a  puny  person  (Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  &.C.). 

Minnow,  "often  loosely  applied  to  any  small  fish  . . .  fig,  as 
a  type  of  smallness  .  .  .  quasi-ad)'.  very  small"  NED. 

Mite,  "in  early  use,  applied  vaguely  to  any  minute  insect  or 
arachnid  .  .  .  Now .  .  .  chiefly  applied  to  the  cheese-mite"  NED. 

{Bird,  ME.  with  [i]-sound  and  with  the  meaning  'little  (or 
young)  bird*,  has  lost  both  sound  and  meaning  of  little.) 

Pixy,  little  fairy,  supposed  to  be  an  infant*s  soul. 

Nix,  nixie,  'water-elP,  also,  I  suppose,  now  generally  im- 
agined as  a  diminutive  being;  the  word  is  taken  from  G.  nix, 
nixe,  and  the  OHG.  nichus,  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  identical 
with  OE.  nicor  'water-demon*,  which  is  represented  as  a  dan- 
gerous being  {Beowulf  421),  thus  hardly  a  small  one.  The  notion 
of  smallness  thus  may  be  secondary,  suggested  by  the  vowel.  — 
I  add  that  the  Scandinavian  nisse,  nis  'brownie*  is  imagined 
as  little;  the  name  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Niels  =  Nicolaus,  though  the  connexion  with  the  saint  is  far 
from  obvious,  see  H.  F.  Feilberg,  Nissens  historic,  K0benhavn 
1919  p.  105. 
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G.  kind, 

Norw.  kind  'child',  as  a  petname  in  lullabies  (Aasen,  cf. 
also  Torp,  Nynorsk  etymologisk  ordbok). 

Dan.  obs.  pilt  'little  boy'.  In  Bomholm  pilk,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  Orkneys  (Jacobsen,  Festskrift  t  Feilberg). 

Dan.  spirrevip  'mannikin*. 

G.  knirps  'pigmy'. 

Lat.  filius,  -a,  Sp.  hijo,  -a,  Fr.  fils,  fille,  &c. 

Sp.  nine. 

Sp.  cAico,  chiquillo,  Fr.  chiche,  from  Lat.  ciccum,  Gr.  kikkos 
'core  of  an  apple,  small  thing',  Lat.  cica  'trifle'. 

Sp.  chibo  'kid'. 

Dan.  kid  'kid'. 

Dan.  killing  now  means  'kitten'  and  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  earlier  regular  form  kaslling,  kelling,  ON.  ketlingr,  either 
through  confusion  with  killings  a  diminutive  of  the  just  men- 
tioned kid  (P.  K.  Thorsen)  or  through  the  tendency  to  have  [i] 
in  names  of  young  animals. 

Dan.  ^15,  ON.  griss  '(little)  pig*. 

Magy.  ji  'son,  boy,  young  animal'  (etym.  - .  Finnic  poika). 

§  4.  WORDS  FOR  SMALL  THINGS. 

Here  we  meet  with  a  miscellany  of  words  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  classify  —  many  of  them  also  impossible  to  elucidate 
etymologically.  I  give  my  collection  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Bit,  orig.  as  much  as  is  bitten  off,  but  applied  to  anything 
small  or  any  small  amount.  Similarly  Dan.  bid,  cf.  bitte  above. 
^  Expanded  in  Galsworthy,  Freelands  125  the  good  gentleman 
was  a  tiddy-bit  off  (not  in  Diets). 

Whit  (not  a  whit).  The  old  etymology,  from  wight,  is 
probably  wrong.  I  suggest  connexion  with  white,  the  shortening 
of  the  vowel  being  symbolical,  both  through  preserving  the 
[i]-sound  instead  of  the  diphthong  [ai],  and  through  the  short- 
ness of  the  vowel  itself,  interrupted  by  the  stop  [t].  Meaning: 
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a  (small)  white  spot??  Or  cf.  Dan.  hvid,  an  old  small  silver 
coin  (ikke  en  hvid,  not  a  farthing),  MLG.  witte. 

Norw.  pit,  pita  'little  thin  thing*. 

Plr'ece. 

Mite  (perhaps  ultimately  the  same  word  as  miYe  above, 
'insect*)  small  (Flemish)  coin,  MDu.  mite. 

Tittle  *2L  small  stroke  or  dot  in  writing,  a  minute  amount*. 
Note  that  in  this  sense  we  have  the  short  [i]-sound  preserved, 
while  in  title,  which  has  not  the  connotation  of  'little*,  the  vowel 
has  been  lengthened  and  diphthongized. 

Splinter,  splint  the  latter  also  G.  Dan.  &c. 

5/ice,  OFr.  esclice  from  OHG.  slizzen,  cf.  slit  below. 

Slip  'twig',  young  being,  a  slip  of  a  boy. 

Twig. 

Sprig. 

Dan.  kvist  'small  twig*. 

Strip,  Dan.  strike,  MHG.  strife,  Dan.  strimmel,  &.c. 

Snip  'small  piece  or  slip  cut  off,  small  amount,  diminutive 
person*;  snippet  'small  piece  cut  off. 

Chip,  chipping, 

Pip;  Du.  pit  in  the  same  sense. 

Sc.  twitter  'thin  part  of  thread*,  also  used  of  a  delicate 
little  girl. 

Trifle:  in  ME.  it  had  also  a  form  with  u  or  o,  from  OFr. 
trufle,  but  this  original  vowel  only  occurs  with  the  signification 
'false,  idle  tale,  joke*,  while  in  the  sense  of  'little  or  insignificant 
matter*  the  vowel  [i]  only  is  found,  either  short,  as  indicated  by 
the  old  spelling  triffle,  or  long,  which  latter  became  [ai]. 

Smithereens,  'small  bits,  fragments*,  from  Sc.  now  adopt- 
ed into  standard  £.,  esp.  in  the  phrase  'knock  into  smithereens*. 

Lat.  titivillicium,  titihilicum  'very  small  thing*,  connected 
with  titulus,  cf.  tittle  above. 

Lat.  quisquilix,  prob.  a  loan  from  Gr.  koskulmatia  'refuse 
of  leather*,  but  then  with  symbolic  change  of  vowel. 

Lat.  mica,  Fr.  mie  in  negative  combination. 
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OFr.  brique  'fragment,  bit',  still  in  Swiss  Romance  'piece, 
bit,  debris*. 

Prick,  Dan.  prik  (also  .-  *dot*). 

Du.  stip  'point,  dot*. 

G.  spitze,  Dan.  spids  'point*  (adj.  'pointed*). 

Sp.,  It.  picco  'point*,  Fr.  pic,  E.  pike,  peak  (see  NED  for 
the  various  etymological  and  historical  difficulties). 

Tip,  cf.  NED:  "no  etym.  connexion  with  top;  but  the 
proximity  of  form  and  relative  quality  of  sound  in  the  two 
words  have  caused  tip  to  be  felt  as  denoting  a  thinner  or  more 
delicate  top;  cf.  drip,  drop,  chip,  chop,  also  tip^top\  —  To  these 
might  be  added  lip,  lop,  sip,  sop,  sup,  flip,  flop,  slip,  slop,  strip, 
strop,  cf.  also  slit,  slot;  stick,  stock. 

Pin.  Dan.  pind  'small  stick*. 

Pinnace  'small  vessel*. 

Pinnacle  'slender  turret*. 

Slit  'small  aperture*  (smaller  than  slot!)  G.  schliss. 

Chink  'slit,  fissure*,  of  mysterious  origin,  earlier  chine. 

Tingle,  MGH.  zingel  'smallest  kind  of  nail*. 

G.,  Dan.  stift  'small  tack*. 

Sc.  peak,  peek  'a  small  point  of  flame*. 

Du.  pink  'little  finger*. 0 

§  5.  DIMINUTIVE  SUFFIXES. 

In  diminutive  suffixes,  from  which  cannot  be  separated 
suffixes  in  pet-names  (hypocoristic  suffixes,  as  the  term  is  in 
the  learned  lingo)  we  find  i-sounds  in  very  many  languages. 

E.  -y,  -le  as  in  Willy,  Dicky,  Dolly,  baby,  laddie,  auntie  &,c. 

G.  (Switzerland)  JRuorfi  -  Rudolf,  H^erni  -  Werner,  Uli 
Ulrich,  many  similar  forms  of  petmames  from  older  periods  are 
given  by  F.  Stark,  Die  Kosenamen  der  Germanen,  Wien  1868 

*)  Note  also  the  G.  phrase  "Das  ist  keinen  pfiffetling  wert*',  and 
finally  the  odd  word  minibus  for  *a  light  covered  vehicle*,  in  use  from 
1849  to  1864,  formed  from  minimus  and  bus,  omnibus  being  felt  to  be 
a  big  vehicle  on  account  of  the  sound. 
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p.  52  ff.  In  OHG.  there  are  many  diminutives  of  common  nouns 
in  -I  by  the  side  of  -in:  /d|gi7i 'little  bird*,  c/iezzi,  'kesselchen\ 
Kluge,  Nomin.  StammbildungsL  §  58. 

Du.  -le,  "je  as  in  kopje  'little  head,  hill*,  briefje  'note*. 
In  colloquial  Dutch,  and  especially  in  the  South  African  Taal 
this  is  pronounced  as  -i;  koppi,  kassi,  &c.  On  the  very  exten- 
sive use  of  this  suffix  see  H.  Meyer,  Die  Sprache  dev  fiuren, 
1901  p.  48  f. 

Gr.  -10-  as  in  paidion  from  pais  'boy*,  ornithion  'little 
bird',  hetairidion  'little  friend*. 

Magyar  -i ;  Pali^^  Pal,  Anfali  =  Antal,  Feri .-  Ferencz,  pajH 
'little  comrade*,  bari  'little  lamb*,  &c.  Simonyi,  Die  ungar,  Spr, 
77  and  315,  believes  that  this  ending  was  borrowed  from  Ger- 
man, but  on  p.  316  he  mentions  a  Finno-Ugrian  diminutive 
suffix  -/-  and  a  compound  (native)  suffix  -di.  There  is  also  in 
Magyar  a  curious  way  of  making  words  diminutive  by  changing 
their  vowel  to  i:  madarka  'bird*,  madirka  'little  birdie*,  thus 
also  in  verbs,  Simonyi  p.  45. 

Goth.  "Tn,  spelt  -ein,  in  gaitein  'little  goat*,  gumein  'little 
man*,  etc.,  OHG.  geizzin.  In  E.  maiden  the  i-sound  has  now 
disappeared. 

Gr.  -in-;  korakinos  'young  raven*  (korax). 
Ital.  -ino,  -ina;  bambino,  giovinino,  piccolino,  donnina.  Sp. 
rarer :  ansarino,  Fort,  filhinho.  Note  especially  the  extension  with 
two  {-sounds:  It.  donnicina,  barbicina  &c. 

Of  the  many  Irish  diminutive  terminations  "only  one  — 
in  or  een  —  has  found  its  way  into  Irish-English  .  .  .  een  is  used 
everywhere :  it  is  even  constantly  tacked  on  to  Christian  names 
(especially  of  boys  and  girls) :    Mickeen  (little  Mick),  Noreen, 

Billeen birdeen,  JRofcincen-Redbreast,  bonniveen,  &c."  (Joyce, 

English  as  we  speak  it  in  Ireland,  90). 

OHG.  'lin:  sUnlin  'little  son',  schiflin;  in  the  modem 
'lein  (scherflein  &c.)  and  in  the  Swabian  -/c  the  effect  of  the 
i  is  obliterated,  but  in  Swiss  -/i  {biiebli,  fixessli  &c.)  it  is  still 
a  living  force. 
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E.  'kin:  lambkin,  princekin,  corresponding  to  MDu.  -kijn 
(Jkindekijn),  MHG.  -fan  (kindekin);^  in  modem  G.  -c/ien  there 
is  of  course  no  longer  any  /-effect. 

OE.  "incel:  husincel  *iittle  house*,  fumnce/ 'small  farm*. 

E.  Aing:  gosling,  lordling,  stripling,  &c. 

Sp.  -ICO ;  animalico,  asnico,  perrico,  Diez  and  Meyer-Liibke 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  such  suffix  with  diminutive 
force  exists  in  Latin,  but  they  do  not  explain  its  origin  and 
function.  With  expansion:  hombrecico,  mujercica, 

Romanic  -itto,  -itta  "of  unknown  (?  noni*Latin)  origin" 
NED.  But  why  think  of  foreign  origin?  Even  if  the  suffix  is 
not  found  in  classical  Latin,  names  like  Julitta,  Livitta  are  found 
in  Latin  inscriptions  from  the  times  of  the  emperors  and  "ont 
€t€  suivis  de  I'innombrable  descendance  des  Juliette,  Henriette, 
Antoinette,  etc.",  Breal,  Mem.  Soc.  Linguist.  7.  192.  In  Span, 
we  have,  for  instance,  arbolito,  agujita,  and  with  expansion 
arbolcito,  mujercita.  In  It.  -etto,  -etta  and  in  Fr.  et,  -ette  the 
suffix  has  lost  the  phonetic  i-symbolism,  but  in  E.,  where  the 
suffix  has  been  adopted,  it  is  again  pronounced  with  an  [i] 
sound,  though,  it  is  true,  with  the  wide  and  somewhat  lowered 
variety :  islet  [ailit].  The  suffix  as  such  is  little  used  in  English 
formations,  but  has  given  rise  to  the  expanded  suffix : 

E.  'let  [-lit],  whose  /  is  due  to  such  examples  of  the  -et- 
suffix  as  islet,  eaglet,  circlet,  but  whose  popularity  is  certainly 
to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  accidental  similarity  with  little: 
cloudlet,  leaflet,  budlet,  etc. 

Rumanian  -ifa;  ^rifa  little  mouth,  corfifa,  &c.,  Meyer- 
Lubke  §  416. 

It.  'iglio,  -icchio  from  Lat.  -iculo:  bovsiglio,  dottoricchio. 

Sp.  -i7/o,  'ilia  from  Lat.  -ello:  animalillo,  asnillo,  abejilla 
and  with  expansion  hombrecillo,  mujercilla.^^ 

In  the  face  of  all  these  instances  there  can  be  no  denying 
the  fact  that  the  speech  instinct  in  many  languages  is  in  favour 

0  As  a  kind  of  diminutives  we  may  consider  patronymics,  e.g. 
Gr.  Atre-ides  (cf.  in  modem  scientific  use  sirachn-id),  Sem-ite. 
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of  using  diminutive  suffixes  containing  the  sound  of  [i]  and  of 
attributing  a  diminutive  meaning  to  such  suffixes,  even  if  they 
may  not  at  first  have  connoted  the  idea  of  'little*.  Lat.  -inus 
at  first  means  what  belongs  to  or  has  some  relation  with;  Diez 
[Gramm.  4th  ed.  2.339)  explains  the  rise  of  the  diminutive 
signification  from  the  notion  of  descendance:  "sororinus  ist 
sprossling  der  soror,  libettinus  des  liberfus,  amitina  der  amita; 
das  jiingere  aber  lasst  sich  leicht  als  das  kleinere  aufibssen**. 
Meyer-Liibke  II  §  452  says:  **Mais  alors  le  sens  de  *ressem- 
blance*  exprime  par  Tadjectif  s*est  developpe  dans  une  direc- 
tion toute  di£Ferente;  un  object  analogue  a  un  autre  fut  consid6r6 
comme  inferieur  a  lui,  comme  plus  petit,  et  voila  comment  -inu, 
dans  I'italien  et  le  portugais  notamment,  est  devenu  un  suffixe 
diminutif  tres  employ^*'.  This  does  not  sound  very  cogent,  and 
the  reason  for  the  new  function  of  the  suffix  is  to  my  mind 
rather  to  be  sought  in  vowel  symbolism. 

With  regard  to  E.  -y  there  is  a  very  learned  and  pains- 
taking disquisition  by  K.  F.  Sunden,  On  the  origin  of  the  hypo- 
coristic  suffix  -y  (-ie,  -ey)  in  English,  in  Festskrift  tillegnad  K.  F, 
Johansson,  Goteborg  1910,  131  ff.,  in  which  the  writer  exam- 
ines everything  about  the  use  and  chronology  of  the  suffix. 
It  is  not  easy  to  condense  his  forty  pages  into  a  few  clear  lines, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  always  understood  his 
reasoning.  He  repudiates  the  view  of  Fick  and  Stark,  that  our 
suffix  is  etymologically  the  same  as  the  Greek  -ios  and  Swiss- 
German  -I,  as  in  that  case  it  must  in  ME.,  nay  already  in  OE., 
have  passed  into  the  weak  ending  -e  and  have  ceased  to  be 
sounded  later  (1);  besides  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  NE.  hypo- 
coristic  ending  further  back  than  the  ISth  c.  (2). 

Then  there  were  a  certain  number  of  personal  names  hav- 
ing the  ending  -y  as  an  integral  part  of  the  name;  this  was 
analogically  transferred  to  other  names,  especially  to  short  ones. 
The  ending  as  such  had  at  first  no  hypocoristic  function,  but 
the  short  forms  to  which  it  was  added  (and  which  had  origi- 
nally had  a  hypocoristic  -e)  were  in  themselves  pet-names»  and 
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this  notion  was  afterwards  associated  with  the  ending,  which 
might  then  with  this  new  value  be  added  to  other  words  (3).  — 
This  theory  seems  to  be  rather  artificial.  (1)  Why  may  not  the 
ME.  pet-ending  -e  have  passed  into  -i  in  the  same  way  as  ME. 
pite  became  pity?  The  vowel  would  be  especially  liable  to  resist 
mutescence  if  felt  to  be  possessed  of  signification.  (2)  The  non- 
existence of  the  ending  in  earlier  texts  does  not  prove  much, 
because  written  -e  may  mean  our  ending;  besides,  pet-names 
and  pet-formations  may  have  existed  long  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage without  being  thought  worthy  of  being  committed  to 
writing  in  an  age  that  was  not  as  apt  as  our  own  to  record 
familiar  speech.  (3)  One  does  not  see  any  inducement  to  add 
an  unmeaning  ending  from  some  Christian  names  to  others: 
it  is  quite  different  if  the  ending  is  felt  to  possess  an  endearing 
element.  It  may  be  difficult  historically  to  connect  the  diminu- 
tive ending  -y  with  the  Gr.  and  Swiss  ending  as  "etymologi- 
cally  identical",  but  if  it  has  risen  independently  in  recent  times 
in  England  (which  I  think  far  from  probable,  though  not  im- 
possible), at  any  rate  its  use  is  due  to  the  same  feeling  of  the 
symbolical  value  of  the  vowel  [i].  The  three  phonetically  and 
semantically  identical  suffixes  are,  if  not  in  the  strictest  sense 
genealogically  akin,  yet  without  any  contradiction  intrinsically 
related  to  one  another  (what  Schuchardt  calls  'elementar-ver- 
wandtschaft'). 

Note  also  that  children  will  often  of  themselves  add  an 
-I  at  the  end  of  words ;  this  is  stated  of  some  German  children 
by  Ament,  Die  Entwickelung  von  Sprechen  u.  Denken  beim  Kinde, 
1899,  69.  of  English  children  by  Sully,  Studies  of  Childhood, 
1895,  419,  and  of  American  children  by  Tracy,  Psychology  of 
Childhood,  1903,  132,  with  examples  like  hodschi  brot,  dinnie 
dinner,  heddie  bread  or  bed,  ninnie  drink,  &c.  Traits  like  these 
will  naturally  be  imitated  by  nurses  and  fond  mothers,  and  as 
this  linguistic  trick  is  thus  associated  with  children  and  nurseries, 
it  will  naturally  acquire  a  hypocoristic  or  diminutive  force. 

I  would  call  attention  to  a  further  important  point. 
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These  suffixes  containing  the  sound  [i]  may  also  serve  to 
indicate  female  sex.  In  many  languages  we  find,  not  unnattur- 
ally,  that  the  notions  of  smallness  or  weakness  and  of  femini- 
nity go  together,  thus  very  often  in  the  gender  distinctions  of 
African  languages  (see  Meinhof,  Die  Sprachen  der  Hamiten  23 
and  elsewhere) :  names  of  men  and  big  things  form  one  class, 
those  of  women  and  small  things  another.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  many  of  the  suffixes  used  to  form  feminines  resemble 
diminutive  suffixes  in  containing  the  sound  [i].  Examples : 

-I  in  Skr.  vrk-i  'she  wolf  (an  effect  of  i  lingers  still  in 
ON.  ylgv)\  Skr.  napt-i,  Lat.  neptis  (OHG.  nift,  G.  nichfe)  &c. 

Romanic  -i^a,  used  very  early,  as  we  saw,  in  fem.  names 
like  Julitta. 

Rumanian  -if a :  baronifa,  &c.,  which  Meyer-Liibke  §  368 
thinks  borrowed  from  Slav;  §  416  he  says  that  the  identity  of 
the  Slav  suffix  with  Lat.  -icia  is  "une  coincidence  fortuite'*  — 
but  in  both  we  recognize  the  same  psychological  trait! 

Romanic  -ina  is  much  more  frequent  than  -ino  and  enters 
into  numerous  feminine  personal  names,  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed into  other  languages  (G.,  Dan.  &c).  The  suffix  thus  becomes 
a  favourite  means  of  forming  female  names:  Paulina,  Pauline, 
Carolina, 'ine,  Josephina,  -ine,  Dan.  Jensine  horn  Jens  'John',  &c. 

G.  -in  (orig.  -in/a):  konigin,  &c..  Dan.  -inde:  prxstinde 
priestess',  &.C.,  in  E.  now  only  in  vixen. 

OHG.  "is  in  chebis,  OE.  ciefes  'concubine'. 

Gr.  -issa;  basilissa  'queen',  whence  Romanic  -155a,  Fr.  -esse, 
E.  -ess,  again  with  [i]-sound. 

Lat.  "trix  from  masc.  -for:  victrix,  adopted  into  E.  Cf.  for 
corresponding  Germanic  formations  Kluge,  Nom.  Stammbild.  §  44. 

ME.  -iW:  fostrild  'nurse'  and  some  others,  from  the  end- 
ing hild  in  many  fem.  names. 

This  enumeration  does  not  claim  to  be  complete,  and  for 
the  history  of  each  suffix  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
grammars  and  dictionaries.  But  it  will  now  be  clear,  that  if  by 
the  side  of  the  recent  G.  loan  nix   we  have    nixie   as  'female 
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water-elf,  this  is  due  just  as  much  to  sound-symbolism  as  to 
the  G.  form  nixe, 

§  6.  OTHER  NOTIONS. 

First  we  have  some  expressions  for  a  very  short  time  and 
what  can  be  done  in  a  short  time: 

E.  jiffy,  jiff;  Sc.  in  a  clinck. 

Dan.  svip  'a  slight  stroke,  a  hurry,  a  short  trip*. 

E.  trip. 

Further  adjectives  like  quick,  vivid,  diligent,  Dan.  livlig, 
Swed.  pigg,  Fr.  vif,  rapide,  Alabama  (Payne)  lippity-click  (or 
-^lip)  adv.  *rapidly*  —  fickle,  giddy,  busy,  nimble,  swift  — 
fleet,  speedy. 

Finally  some  verbs  may  be  mentioned,  which  indicate  a 
rapid  motion  (some  of  them  also  the  sound  produced  by  such 
a  motion,  thus  more  onomatopoeic  in  nature  than  the  rest  of 
the  words  dealt  with  in  this  paper).  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
NED.  define  the  verb  snick  as  *to  cut,  snip,  clip,  nick*  —  thus 
chiefly  by  means  of  words  containing  a  short  [i],  cut  o£F  by  a 
voiceless  stop;  cf.  also  to  slit,  split,  splinter,  rip,  chip,  whittle; 
further  to  flit,  flitter,  flick,  flicker,  fisk,  frisk,  whisk,  fidget  We 
have  a  sb.  nip  'a  small  quantity  of  spirits*  (also  nipperkin),  and 
the  corresponding  verb  to  nip,  cf.  also  nibble,  Dan.  nippe  (til), 
G.  nippen  or  nipfen.  It  would  certainly  be  easy  to  find  other 
similar  verbs ;  possibly  to  tip  -_  *to  give*  (orig.  touch  lightly  ?) 
with  the  sb.  tip  'small  gratuity*  belongs  here. 

For  a  rapid  movement  Danish  has  the  two  verbs  pile  a(v) 
and  kile  a(v)  —  now  also  bile,  from  bil,  a  shortened  automobii 

There  is  another  class  of  verbs  that  is  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  notions  exemplified  in  §  2,  meaning  either  to 
make  small  or  to  become  small :  mince  (minutiare),  shrink,  shrivel, 
shrim,  dwindle^),  peak  (which  in  the  NED.  is  defined  'sink, 
shrink,  slink,  sneak* :    four  verbs  with  i-sounds)  —  but  I  shall 

0  Cf.  OE.  dwinan  'dwindle'  and  the  "rime-words"  collected  by 
F.  A.  Wood,  I.  F.  22.  142. 
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end  my  enumerations  here,  and  only  add  some  reflexions  of  a 
more  general  character. 

§  7.  SEMANTIC  AND  PHONETIC  CHANGES. 

The  feeling  that  the  sound  [i]  is  particularly  fit  to  express 
smallness  may  have  influenced  the  semantic  and  phonetic 
development  of  some  words. 

E.  pittance  means  originally  a  pious  donation  (from  *pte- 
tantia)  without  regard  to  the  greatness  of  the  donation ;  thus 
in  Chaucer  A  224  a  good  pittaunce.  But  now  it  is  always  under- 
stood as  a  small  portion  or  scanty  allowance. 

Miniature  ait  first  meant  an  image  painted  with  minium 
(vermilion),  but  now  in  English  as  well  as  in  other  languages 
it  means  simply  a  very  small  picture,  or  anything  done  on  a 
small  scale,^as  in  De  Quincey:  '*I  took  a  very  miniature  suite 
of  rooms**,  and  Jenkinson :  **This  stream  contains  many  lovely 
miniature  cascades**  (NED). 

Trivial  now  is  more  rarely  used  in  the  old  sense  of  'com- 
monplace, such  as  may  be  met  with  everywhere*  (Lat.  trivium), 
than  for  what  is  slight  or  of  small  account. 

Dan.  hib  (or  hip)  with  short  [i],  from  G.  hieb,  now  means 
a  slight  skit  or  innuendo. 

The  influence  on  sound  development  is  first  seen  in  the 
very  word  little,  OE.  lytel  shows  with  its  y,  that  the  vowel  must 
originally  have  been  u,  and  this  is  found  in  OSax.  luttil  OHG. 
luzzil;  cf.  Serb,  lud  'little*  and  Olr.  lutu  'little  finger*  (Falk 
and  Torp);  but  then  the  vowel  in  Goth,  leitils  (i.  e.  litils)  and 
ON.  litinn  is  so  difficult  to  account  for  on  ordinary  principles 
that  the  NED.  in  despair  thinks  that  the  two  words  are  "radi- 
cally unconnected*'.  I  think  we  have  here  an  effect  of  sound 
symbolism.  The  transition  in  E.  from  y  to  i  of  course  is  regular, 
being  found  in  innumerable  words  in  which  sound  symbolism 
cannot  have  played  any  rdle,  but  in  modem  English  we  have 
a  further  slight  modification  of  the  sound  which  tends  to  make 
the  word  more  expressive,  I  refer  to  the  form  represented  in 
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spelling  as  ''leetle**.  In  Gill's  Logonomia  (1621,  Jiriczek*s  reprint 
48),  where  he  mentions  the  "particle"  tjni  (/  is  his  sign  for  the 
diphthong  in  sign)  he  writes  *'a  litl  tjni  man"  with  i'  (his  sign 
for  the  vowel  in  seen),  though  elsewhere  he  writes  UA  with 
short  {.  NED.  under  leetle  calls  it  **a  jocular  imitation  of  a  he- 
sitating  (?)    or  deliberately  emphatic  pronunciation  of  little". 
Payne  mentions  from  Alabama  leetle  "with  special  and  prolonged 
emphasis  on  the  f  sound  to   indicate  a  very  small  amount". 
I  suspect  that  what  takes  place  is  just  as  often  a  narrowing  or 
thinning  of  the  vowel  sound  as  a  real  lengthening,  just  as  in 
Dan.  bitte  with  narrow  or  thin  [i],  see  above.  To  the  quotations 
in  NED.  I  add  the  following:  Dickens  Mutual  Fr.  861  "a  leetle 
spoilt",  Wells  Tono'B,  1.  92  "some  leetle  thing",  id.  War  and 
Put,  186  "the  little  aeroplane  .  .  .  such  a  leetle  thing  up  there 
in  the  night".  —  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  word  for  the  oppo- 
site notion,  where  we  should  according  to  the  usual  sound  laws 
expect  the  vowel  [i]  (OE.  miceU  Sc.  mickle,  Goth,  mildls)  we 
have  instead  u:  much,  but  this  development   is  not  without 
parallels,  see  Mod,  E,  Gr.  I.  3.  42.  In  Dan.  dial.  mdg(el)  for 
the  same  word  the  abnormal  vowel  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  labial  m;  in  both  forms  the  movement  away 
from  (  may  have  been  furthered  by  sound-symbolic  feeling. 

The  vowel  in  E.  weak  is  difficult,  we  should  expect  woke 
if  from  OE.  wac,  or  waik  if  from  Scand.  veik,  1.  c.  3.  234 :  can  the  [i] 
have  been  caused  by  the  tendency  to  express  weakness  in  sound? 

The  vowel  of  great  is  exceptional  in  the  opposite  direction: 
we  should  expect  [i],  which  was  also  frequent  in  the  18th 
century,  but  which  was  possibly  felt  to  be  incongruons  with 
the  meaning  of  the  adjective  (cf.  Mod.  E.  Gr.  I.  11.  75). 

Sp.  pequenino  has  become  E.  pickaniny,  see  above. 

In  my  lists  above  there  will  be  found  several  examples  of 
symbolic  vowels  that  have  been  modified  in  course  of  time  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  sound  tendencies  of  the  language  in 
question,  exactly  as  some  echoisms  have  by  and  by  lost  their 
onomatopoeic  character.  Thus  long  i  has  been  diphthongized 
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in  mite  and  other  words.  This  is  also  the  case  when  tiny  has  now 
become  [taini],  but  by  the  side  of  that  form  we  have  also  [ti :  ni] 
with  retention  of  the  symboUc  vowel,  a  pronunciation  which  is 
used  more  often  by  children  and  ladies  than  by  grown  up  men.  Cf. 
Wells,  Twelve  St  106  'their  "teeny  weeny"  little  house',  London 
Valley  M.  184  'the 'teeniest  accident'.  See  also  above,  s.  v.  tick. 

Curiously  enough  we  have  in  E.  a  series  of  words  with 
short  t  before  p,  which  have  the  connotation  of  'little'  and  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  etymologically,  but  which  appear  as 
side-forms  of  words  with  back-round  vowels  and  without  that 
connotation,  see  above,  s.  v.  tip.  The  NED.  says  of  sip; 
"possibly  a  modification  of  sup  intended  to  express  a  slighter 
action",  and  of  sippet  (a  small  piece  of  toasted  bread) :  ''app. 
intended  as  a  diminutive  of  sop,  Cf.  supett  in  Wyclif '.  There 
is  a  rare  word  trip  (different  from  trip  'short  excursion'),  ob- 
solete in  the  sense  'troop  of  men',  but  still  in  use  of  a  small 
flock  (of  game);  NED.  says  "Etymology  obscure:  perh.  related 
to  troop**  —  evidently  a  symbolic  modification.  Similarly  sipling 
is  a  modification  of  sapling. 

With  these  remarks  I  recommend  the  subject  of  sound 
symbolism  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow-students.  I  may  refer 
to  my  forthcoming  book  "Language"  chapter  XX. 

University  of  Copenhagen,  October,  1920. 

LE  NOM  DE  LA  HERSE  CHEZ 

LES  CELTES. 

Par 
J,  LOTH. 

Tout  le  monde  sait  que  les  Celtes  connaissaient  Tagri-' 
culture.  Un  certain  nombre  des  termes  importants  communs  aux 
deux  groupes,  goidelique  et  brittonique  sufBrait  a  le  prouver. 
Mais  on  n'a  pas  fait  jusqu'ici  de  rcleve  complet  de  tous  les 
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termes  d'agriculture  coininuns  aux  deux  groupes.  La  herse,  in- 
strument qui  joue  un  role  si  important  dans  la  preparation  des 
terres  destinees  a  I'agriculture,  ne  parait  par  avoir  attire  Fatten- 
tion  des  ethnologues. 

II  est  remarquable  que  les  Europeens  possedent  tous  le 
meme  terme  derive  d'une  racine  oq-*)  pour  la  herse:  Grecs, 
Latins  (occa),  Germains,  Lithuaniens,  Prussiens,  Lettons.  II  en 
est  de  meme  pour  tout  le  groupe  brittonique :  gallois  oged  et 
meme  og;  Breton  oged.  Le  mot  est  feminin  et  remonte  a  un 
vieux  celtique  okita;  og  egalement  feminin  supposse  oka, 

L'irlandais  en  revanche,  ignore  ce  terme.  Le  terme  commun 
aujourd'hui  meme  aux  Gaels  d'Irlande  et  d'£cosse  est  cliath 
fem.,  genit.  cleithe,  identique  au  gallois  clwyd,  Breton  kloued  E, 
proprement  c/aie.  barriire  a  claire-voie,  Le  Breton  emploit  egale- 
ment, dans  tous  les  dialectes,  kloued  dans  le  sens  de  herse; 
kloueda,  haut-vannetais  kluida,  Bas-vannetais  klodal  a  le  sens  de 
herser.  C'est  un  emploi  evidemment  aBreviatif  d'une  expression 
plus  ancienne.  L'irlandais  moyen  est  plus  precis:  cliath  draigen 
(LL.  196  ^  *•  ^'  ap.  Kuno  Meyer,  ContriButions  to  ir.  Lexico- 
graphy). Cliath  draigen,  claie  d'epines,  repond  au  gallois-moyen 
draen  glwyt,  qui  supposerait  un  vieux-celtique  dragino^kleita;  cc 
terme  apparait  dans  les  Lois  Galloises :  drayngluyt  (Tim.  Lewis, 
Gloss,  of  mediaeval  welsh  Law).  Un  proverBe  Gallois  prouve 
que  cet  instrument  etait  different  de  Yog  ou  oged  et  etait  destine 
a  un  emploi  different  (M.  A.  111.  1717): 

Tra  rheto'r  og  rheted  y  ddraen  glwyd  *'tant  que  courre 
la  herse,  que  courre  aussi  la  claie  aux  ronces''.  Aujourd'hui  les 
Gallois  paraissent  avoir  perdu  tout  souvenir  de  Temploi  parti- 
culier  de  cet  instrument.  II  n'en  est  pas  tout-a-fait  de  meme 
chez  les  Bretons.  J'ai  consulte  sur  la  herse  et  le  hersage  un  de 
mes  amis  vannetais,  TaBBe  Le  Goff,  auteur  en  collaBoration  avec 
TaBBe  Guillevic  d'un  Bonne  grammaire  du  vannetais,  et  tout 
recemment  d'un  copieux  Supplement  au  dictionnaire  breton-fran- 


•)  F.  Walde,  Ut.  Etymol.  Wort.,  k  occa. 
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^ais  du  dialecte  de  vannes  d'Em.  Emault.  Voici  ce  qu'ii  m'ecrit: 
Chez  lui  le  mot  klud,  forme  vannetaise  de  kloued,  n'est  pas 
connu,  mais  concurrement  avec  oged  on  emploie  kluderez  (her- 
seuse),  ce  qui  s'expHque,  kludat  seul  etant  employe  au  sens 
verbal:  ogedat  nest  pas  usite;  kludat  a  le  sens  de: 

1.  ecraser  les  mottes  de  terre  avec  la  herse  dentee  (pro- 
prement  oged),  apr^s  le  passage  de  la  charrue  au  mois  d'octobre ; 

2.  enterrer  les  grains  toujours  avec  les  dents  de  la  herse 
et  par  un  double  ou  triple  hersage; 

3.  emietter  le  fumier  dans  les  prairies  avec  la  herse  armee 
daubepine,  L'epandage  a  lieu  en  mars  et  le  hersage  au  mois  d'avril. 

Le  role  particulier  de  la  haie  armee  de  ronces  (draenglwyt) 
parait  done  avoir  et6  d'emietter  le  fumier  en  particulier  sur  les 
prairies.  L'emploi  general  de  kleita  chez  tous  les  Celtes  et  ex- 
dusif  chez  les  Gaels,  prouve  que  primitivement  ce  genre  de 
herse  servait  a  tous  les  usages.  C'est  evidemment  Tusage  primitif . 
Voged  a  restreint  son  emploi,  et  a  paru  plus  efBcace  pour  des 
besognes  exigeant  plus  de  poids  et  de  penetration.  II  est  tres- 
probable,  sinon  certain  que  Voged  avait  des  dents  metalliques, 
bronze  ou  fer.  Cet  instrument  ne  parait  pas  avoir  ete  en  usage 
a  Tepoque  de  I'unite  indo-eurepeenne. 

En  Bretagne,  la  haie  armee  d'aubepine  elle  meme  com- 
mence ^  etre  abandonnee  pour  un  instrument  en  fer  d'origine 
et  de  nom  fran^ais:  griffon. 

A  PROPOS  DE  QUELQUES  FORMES 
DU  PERFECTUM  EN  LATIN. 

Par 
A.  MEILLET. 

Rien  n'est  plus  propre  a  mettre  en  evidence  les  grands 
traits  d'une  langue  que  certains  faits  particuliers  oil  les  regies 
generales  aboutissent  a  des  consequences  singuliires. 


36 A.  Meillet: 

Varron  a  bien  vu,   et  toute  observation  sincere  confirme, 

que  la  structure  du  verbe  latin  classique   est  dominee   par  la 

distinction  de  Vinfectum  et  du  perfectum,  qui  possedent  des  formes 

exactement  paralleles: 

Infectum  Perfectum 


Present  cano,  canto  ceciiii,  cantavi 


fZ 


)i   {  Preterit  canebam,  cantabam  cecineram,    cantaveram 

JE      Futur  canam,       cantabo      cecinero,       cantavero 


3  C 
C/5   O 


Present-Futur  canam,       cantem       cecinerim,     cantaverim 
Preterit  canerem,    cantarem    cecinissem,  cantavissem 

InHnitif  canere,       canfare       cecinisse,      cantavisse 


Qu'il  s'agisse  d'un  verbe  fort,  comme  canere,  ou  d'un  verbe 
regulier,  comme  cantare,  il  y  a  deux  series  de  formes;  et  ces 
deux  series  ont  des  sens  opposes.  Tun  indiquant  Taction  en- 
visagee  dans  son  developpement,  Tautre  Taction  achevee.  Ce 
contraste,  qui  est  trop  souvent  ou  perdu  de  vue  ou  signale 
superHciellement,  est  Telement  fondamental  du  verbe  latin. 

Ce  qui  caracterise  les  verbes  forts  du  latin,  c'est  avant 
tout  que  la  forme  de  Tinfectum  ne  permet  pas  de  prevoir  celle 
du  perfectum,  et  inversement:  cano  ne  permet  pas  de  prevoir 
cecini,  ni  cecini  de  prevoir  cano.  Ceci  resulte  de  Tautonomie  des 
divers  themes  se  rapportant  a  une  meme  racine  verbale  indo- 
europeenne,  autonomie  que  le  grec  ancien  et  les  anciens  dialectes 
indo-iraniens  presentent  d'une  maniere  plus  directe. 

Quant  au  sens,  il  suffit  d'etudier  attentivement  un  ancien 
texte  quelconque,  pour  reconnaitre  que  toute  forme  du  type 
de  Tinfectum  indique  un  developpement,  et  toute  forme  du 
type  du  perfectum  un   fait  acquis. 

Ces  principes  poses,  on  voit  immediatement  pourquoi 
a  chacun  des  couples  de  Tinfectum  sto  et  sisto,  sedeo  et  sido, 
cubo  et  'cumbo,  ou  le  premier  des  deux  indique  un  etat  qui 
dure,  et  le  second  une  action  qui  se  developpe,  il  repond  un 
seul  perfectum,  a  savoir  stetJ,  sedi,  cubui.  En  effet  a  un  infectum 
exprimant  Tetat,  tel  que  stb,  sedeo,  cubo,  comme  a  un  infectum 
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cxprimant  I'action,  tel  que  sisto,  sido,  -cttmbo,  il  ne  peut  evi- 
demment  s'opposer  qu'une  seule  forme  indiquant  le  fait  acquis, 
a  savoir  steti,  sedi,  cubuL 

Le  fait  que  ces  trois  racines  ofiFrent  en  commun  le  trait 
caracteristique  d'avoir  un  seul  perfectum  en  face  de  deux  in- 
fectums  est  d'autant  plus  frappant  que  les  formes  different  d'une 
racine  i^Tautre:  sisto  et  sido,  sont  egalement  des  formes  a  redouble- 
ment,  et  secfTpeut  etre  uneancienne  forme  a  redoublement  comme 
stefi;  mais  cubui  est  d'un  tout  autre  type ;  sedeo  est  autrement 
forme  que  sto  et  cubo,  et  -cumbo  autrement  que  sisto  et  sido, 
C'est  le  parallelisme  des  sens  qui  seul  a  determine  la  commu- 
naute  des  faits.  En  slave,  ce  parallelisme  a  fait  plus  encore : 
il  a  entraine  le  parallelisme  des  formations:  il  y  a  des  formes 
a  nasale,  stanq,  s^dq  et  Ugq  en  face  de  sistb,  sido  et  -cumbd ; 
et  des  formes  en  -i-,  stojitu,  seditu  et  lezitu,  en  face  de  stat, 
sedet  et  cubat.  Le  latin  n'a  pas  de  causatifs  comparables  aux 
causatifs  slaves :  stss^iti,  saditi,  loziti.  Le  slave  a  conserve  entiere- 
ment  la  racine  indo-europ^enne  *legh-,  dont  le  latin  n'a  que 
formes  nominates,  lectum  etc.;  mais  le  latin  y  a  substitue  pour 
toutes  les  formes  verbales  une  autre  racine  d'origine  obscure; 
ceci  tient  sans  doute  a  ce  que  les  formes  de  la  racine  legh-  etaient 
athematiques  au  present  (hom.  Aixto,  etc.)  et  peut-etre  aussi  a  ce 
qu'elles  auraient  entrain^  des  obscurites  en  entrant  en  concurrence 
avec  les  formes  de  racines  voisines,  telles  que  celle  de  lego. 

Le  cas  de  sidi  s'opposant  a  la  fois  a  sedeo  et  a  sido  n'est 
du  reste  pas  special  aux  trois  racines  cities.  Sans  parler  de  cas 
assez  nombreux  ou  des  traces  d'un  present  radical  ont  subsiste 
a  cote  d'un  present  en  -eo  du  meme  sens  (cas  de  rideo  et  add} 
et  ou  il  n'y  a  naturellement  qu'un  seul  perfectum  (ici  rfsi).  on 
peut  citer  le  cas  de  deux  presents  de  meme  racine,  tres  diffe- 
rencies  par  le  sens,  pendo  et  pendeo,  aux  quels  repond  un  seul  » 
perfectum  pependi. 

On  voit  ici  bien  k  plein  la  valeur  du  perfectum  en  tant 
qu'il  s'opposc  a  Tinfectum,  et  aussi  Tindependance  des  forma- 
tions du  perfectum  par  rapport  a  celles  de  Tinfectum. 


38  H.Pedersen: 

Les  deux  presents  meiio  et  mingo  n'ont  en  face  d'eux  qu'un 
seul  perfectum,  du  reste  secondaire  et  fait  sur  le  present  a  nasale, 
a  savoir  minxT. 

Le  perfectum  tetuti,  tuti  (forme  issue  des  cas  ou  un  preverbe 
precedait  le  verbe)  a  pu  servir  non  seulement  en  regard  de  Tin- 
fectum  de  meme  racine  qui  indique  un  proems  arrivant  a  un  terme 
defini:  tollo,  mai^  aussi  en  regard  d'un  infectum  tres  anomal, /ero, 
dont  la  racine  ne  possedait  pas  de  perfectum  en  propre,  par  ce  que, 
etant  essentiellement  durative,  elle  n'avait»  en  indo-europeen,  ni 
aoriste  ni  parfait  (gr.  ipego)  n  a  que  le  present;  Taoriste  et  le  parfait 
sont  empruntes  a  d'autres  racines).  On  con^ oit  comment  attuli,  qui 
indique  un  fait  acquis,  peut  repondre  a  a/feroaussi  bien  qu'k  a  ttoUd, 
Les  conditions  de  sens  qui  ont  permis  cet  usage  sont  les  memes 
que  celles  qui  font  que  steti  a  suffi  en  face  de  sto  et  de  sisfo. 

Bien  entendu,  ces  usages  caracteristiques  n  ont  pu  se  main- 
tenir  que  dans  quelques  verbes  forts.  D'apres  les  verbes  normaux 
oil  la  forme  du  perfectum  est  liee  k  celle  de  Tinfectum  par  une 
relation  deiinie,  la  langue  a  tendu  a  donner  a  chaque  infectum 
son  perfectum :  en  face  de  tendo  et  de  teneo,  il  ne  devrait  y  avoir 
quun  seul  perfectum,  tetinL  Mais  tetini  est  un  archa'isme:  sur 
teneo  il  a  etc  fait  tenui  (voir  Ernout,  Morphologic  histotique  du 
latin,  p.  274),  et  sur  tendo,  tetendi  (qui  garde  le  redoublement 
de  tetini),  tendi.  ^ 

THE  LEPONTIAN  PERSONAL 
NAMES  IN  -alo-s  6.  SOME  REMARKS 
ON  THE  LYDIAN  INSCRIPTIONS. 

By 
HOLGER  PEDERSEN. 

1.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  old  inscriptions  found 
in  Northern  Italy  and  the  bordering  Alpine  regions  (written 
in  various  shadings  of  the  North  Etruscan  alphabet  and  dating 
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in  all  probability  from  the  two  last  centuries  B.  C.)  represent 
a  series  of  different  languages.   In  the  east,  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  Verona   (with  Este  as  the  chief  finding-place),  we  have 
the  remnants  of  the  Venetian  language.  From  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  and  the  lake  of  Garda  to  the  lake  of  Como  the  language 
is  an   Etruscan  dialect  (and  it  goes  far  to  the  north,  beyond     j^fht, 
Trent  and  Bozen,  towards  Innsbruck).  From  the  lake  of  Como 
to  the  regions  westward  of  Lago  Maggiore  we  find  a  language 
which   has  been  alternately  claimed  as  Celtic  and  as  Ligurian. 
Leaving  aside  provisionally  the  discussion  of  this  problem  we 
may  term  the  language   Lepontian,  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
territory  were  in  antiquity  called  Lepontians.  But  we  must  state 
at  once  that  the  Lepontian  language  is  distinctly  different  from 
the  language  of  the  Gaulish  inscriptions.   There  are  very  few 
Gaulish  inscriptions  in  Italy :  the  tolerably  intelligible  bilingual 
of  Todi  (Tuder)  in  Umbria  and  the  rather  difficult  inscription 
found  at   Briona  near  Novara  are  the  only  two  of  undoubted 
Gaulish   character  (for  incriptions  of  doubtful  Gaulish  prove- 
nience, see  Rhys,  The  Celtic  Inscriptions  of  France  and  Italy,  p.  1, 
p.65,  and  Magnus  Olsen,  Zeitschrift  f.celt.  Fhilologie  IV 23  seqq.). 
The  Lepontian  inscriptions  have  been  discussed  repeatedly. 
The  chief  contributions  are   due   to   Pauli    (Altitalische   For- 
schungen  I,  Leipzic  1885),  Kretschmer  (KZ  XXXVIII  97-128), 
Hcrbig  (Anzeiger  f.  schweizer.  Altertumskunde,  VII,  1905—06, 
p.  187  seqq.),   O.  A.   Danielsson   (Zu   den   venetischen   und 
lepontischen  Inschriften  =  Skrifter  utgifna  of  K.  Humanistiska 
Vctenskaps-Samfundet  i  Uppsala,  XIII,  1,  1909).  All  the  most 
important  Lepontian  inscriptions  will  be  found  in  the  excellent 
little  book  of  Dr.  Hermann  Jacobsohn,  Altitalische  Inschriften, 
Bonn    1910,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience   I  shall  use  his 
numeration  in  quoting  the  inscriptions. 

2.  The  Lepontian  inscriptions  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
they  contain  very  little  but  personal  names.  The  names  may 
occur  in  the  nominative: 


40  Holger  Pedersen: 

205  rupelos  (an  o-stem) 

206  atepu  (an  n-stem;  Gallo- Latin  Atepo,  genitive 
Ateponis), 

Or  they  may  be  in  the  dative 

204  amui  (of  an  o-stem) 

203  atilonei  {pi  an  n-stem;  Gallo-Latin  Atilo,  dative 
Atiloni), 

Often   two   names  are  joined   together.    The   second   name  is 

sometimes  the  father's  name  in  the  genitive  case: 

193  alkouinos  aikoneti  i)  ''Alkouinos  (-  -  Gaulish  Alcouin- 
dos)  son  of  A^konetos*. 

194  minuku  komonos  (two  n-stems)  'Minuku  son  of 
Komu'  {komonos  has  been  taken  hitherto  errone- 
ously as  the  nominative  of  an  o-stem). 

But  in  other  instances  the  second  name  is  a  derivative  that  may 
be  supposed  to  have  the  value  of  a  patronymic  or  a  family 
name.  The  least  frequent  form  of  this  derived  stem  ends  in 
-10-5  or  -eo-5; 

189  namu  esopnio   (for  the  first  name,  cf.  Gallo-Latin 
Namo ;  esopnio[s]  -■  Gaulish  *Exobmos,   latinized 
Exomnius,   derived    from    Exobnos,   see    Daniels- 
son  p.  310- 
A  certain  confusion   or  vagueness  in  the  use  of  the  names  in 
'io-s  and  -eo-5,   allowing  them   to   take   the   function   of  first 
names,  seems  to  be  indicated  by 

195  komoneos  uarsileos  (the  first  name  is  a  denvate 
from  *  komu ;  the  second  name,  which  is  known  in 
latinized  form  as  Varsilius,  seems  to  be  the  family 
name). 

The  more  common  endings  of  the  derived  personal  names  are 
exemplified  in  the  longest  of  the  Lepontian  inscriptions,  which 
runs  thus: 


')  s  is  an  arbitrary  transcription  of  one  of  the  Etruscan  s-signs, 
the  character  corresponding  to  the  Semitic  sadc.  This  transcription  does 
not  imply  any  phonetic  determination  of  the  sound. 
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187  metelui  maeiilalui  uenia  metelikna  asmina  krasanikna 
*to  Metelos  Mae^ilalos  Venia  Metelikna  (and) 
Asmina  Krasanikna  (give  this)'. 
This  inscription  is  placed  on  a  vase  which  evidently  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  deceased  Metelos  Mae^ilalos  by  two  wo- 
men. Venia  Metelikna  seems  to  have  been  his  daughter,  and 
we  may  suppose  Asmina  Krasanikna  to  have  been  his  wife. 
If  so,  the  names  in  -kno-s,  fern,  -kna  must  have  exactly  the 
same  value  as  in  the  Gaulish  and  Latin  bilingual  of  Todi,  where 
Dtuti  filius  is  rendered  Trutiknos.  They  are  simple  patronymics 
and  serve  as  a  mere  indication  of  the  father's  name;  conse- 
quently they  are  synonymous  with  the  genitive  in  alkouinos 
aAoneti  etc.  In  Gaulish  too  the  genitive  and  the  derivate  in 
'kn<y-s  are  synonymous;  in  the  inscription  of  No  vara  Tanota- 
liknoi  'the  sons  of  Dannotalos'  seems  to  be  parallel  with  Esa- 
nekoti  'the  sons  of  Exandecottos'.  We  cannot  with  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  point  out  the  exact  meaning  of  the  names 
in  'al<ys,  fem.  -ala,  Etymologically  they  are  no  doubt  patro- 
nymics, but  as  we  are  not  told  that  Metelos  was  the  son  of 
Mae^ilos,  we  cannot  refute  the  opinion  that  the  names  in  -alo-s 
had  passed  from  the  true  patronymic  employment  into  fixed 
family  names,   so  that  Venia  Metelikna  was  herself  a  Mae^ilala. 

3.  In  some  inscriptions  a  word  pala  is  added  to  the  dative 
of  a  personal  name : 

1%  piuonei  tekialui  pala  *pala  for  Pivu  Tekialos' 

198  slaniai  uerkalai  pala  tisiui  piuotialui  pala   'pala  for 

Slania  Verkala,  pala  for  Tisios  Pivotialos*. 

The  exact  pronunciation  of  this  word  cannot  be  inferred 

from  the  spelling.  For  in  the  alphabet  used  by  the  Lepontians 

the  characters  />,  t  and  k  had  the  double  value  of  a  spoken  p, 

t,  k  and  a  spoken  b,  d,  g.  Thus  piuonei  is  the  dative  of  a  name 

identical  with  Gallo-Latin  Biuvo.  Moreover  a  may  represent  a 

or  a,  the  character  /  may  denote  a  single  or  a  double  /.  As  to 

the  meaning  of  the  word,  Pauli,  Altitalische  Studien  1,71,  sup- 
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posed  it  to  be  'grave,  tomb',  and  he  inferred  from  this  that  the 
preceding  forms  in  -ai  and  -ui  were  genitives.  But  we  can  easily 
evade  this  conclusion  translating  'a  grave  for  Pivu  Tekialos'  etc. 
Moreover  it  is  not  at  all  established  that  pala  means  'grave'.  Wc 
are  free  to  assign  to  this  word  any  signification  that  could  suit 
a  sepulchral  inscription;  we  cannot  even  exclude  an  abstract 
meaning  as  'peace,  rest,  repose',  for  the  word  may  very  well  be 
the  expression  of  a  good  wish  for  the  deceased.  Pauli  thought 
it  possible  to  compare  pala  etymologically  with  Gothic  filhan  'to 
bury',  Lat.  sepelio,  but  for  obvious  reasons  these  combinations 
are  quite  out  of  the  question.  Kretschmer,  KZ.  XXXVIII  101, 
derives  the  Lepontian  word  from  a  Celtic  root  *k"ald  *I  dig, 
referring  to  Stokes,  Urkeltischer  Sprachschatz  57.  But  this  article 
in  the  highly  meritorious  work  of  that  great  Celtic  scholar  is 
founded  upon  quite  insufficient  and  erroneous  materials.  Irish 
cechlatar  'they  dug'  quite  regularly  belongs  to  the  root  clad- 
(Welsh  cladd'),  and  tochlaim  *I  dig  deeply  and  irregularly'  is 
a  late  transformation  of  the  same  root  clad- ;  further  it  appears 
from  Stokes  and  Strachan,  Thesaurus  Palaeohibemicus  II,  344, 
that  Stokes  himself  had  abandoned  the  interpretation  of  i-rro- 
chloth  which  he  had  advanced  in  his  Goidelica^  145;  the  analysis 
of  this  form  (which  belongs  to  fo-cel-)  is  found  in  my  Celtic 
Grammar  II,  484  (co  airm  i-rro-chloth  a  both  *to  the  place  in 
which  it  was  predestined  to  be',   not  at  all  'in  which  her  booth 
was  dug',  as  Stokes  thought  fifty  years  ago);  and  finally  the 
Welsh,  Cornish  and  Breton  pal  'a  spade'  is  a  late  loan-word 
from  Lat.  pala,  see  my  Celtic  Grammar  I,  204.  So  the  meaning 
'grave'  of  the  Lepontian  pala  does  not  derive  any  support  from 
etymology. 

The  richest  in  common  words  of  all  the  Lepontian  in- 
scriptions is  the  following,  which  contains  at  least  two  words  that 
are  not  proper  names: 

192  latumarui  sapsutaipe  uinom  nasom. 
It  may   be  translated  'Latumaro  Sapsutaeque  vinum  Naxium' 
{-pe      *-que'  according  to  Torp,  Bemerkungen  zu  den  venetischen 
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Inschriften,  Christiania  1897,  and  to  Kretschmer,  KZ.  XXXVIII 
100  [1902];  uinom  nasom  'vinum  Naxium'  according  to  Lattes, 
Atti  dclla  R.  Accademia  di  Torino  XXXI  [1895-96]  102-3; 
as  to  nasom  -='Naxium'  doubts  have  been  uttered  by  almost  all 
the  subsequent  interpreters).  The  name  Latu-maros  is  evidently 
a  compound  whose  last  element  is  identical  with  the  extremely 
common  -maros  in  Gaulish  names  {lantu-marus,  ^FYo-nagoc  &.C.). 

4.  The  preceding  rapid  survey  has  already  shown  by 
glimpses  the  close  similarity  of  the  Lepontian  and  the  Gaulish 
personal  names.  This  similarity  had  strongly  impressed  Pauli 
(though  he  did  not  know  some  of  the  most  striking  instances), 
and  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  Lepontian  was  a  Celtic  language. 
This  opinion  was  later  on  given  up  by  Pauli  himself,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  Kretschmer,  who  gave  good  reasons  for  assigning  the 
inscriptions  to  the  Ligurian  language,  in  spite  of  some  undeniable 
resemblances  to  Celtic  (as  to  the  name  Latumaros  Kretschmer 
remarked  that  it  might  be  a  loan  from  Celtic,  and  this  remark 
can  evidently  be  extended  to  most  of  the  other  Celtic-looking 
Lepontian  personal  names).  He  also  showed  that  according  to 
the  geographical  names  the  domiciles  of  the  Lepontians  must 
have  been  part  of  the  old  Ligurian  territory.  But  there  was  a  weak 
point  in  his  argumentation.  He  laid  a  very  great  stress  upon  the 
alleged  Lepontian  genitives  in  -ui  as  contrasted  with  the  Celtic 
genitives  in  -i.  This  argument  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Danielsson 
proved  cogently  that  the  Lepontian  forms  in  -ui  were  in  reality 
datives  and  showed  that  the  Lepontian  genitives  of  the  o-stems  had 
the  ending  -i.  On  this  basis  Danielsson  took  up  the  Celtic  hypo- 
thesis again.  Of  course  he  admitted  that  the  Lepontian  language 
was  different  from  the  Gaulish  properly  so  called,  but  he  thought 
it  possible    to  consider    it  as   a  more  primitive  Celtic  dialect. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  dialect  then  would  be  the 
following:  a)  The  Indo-European  final  m  remained  unchanged: 
uinom  Vine'  (this  word  is  no  doubt  a  loan-word ;  but  the  ending 
must  of  course  be  the  genuine  Lepontian  ending).  In  all  the 
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Celtic  languages  we  know  of,  this  final  -m  has  been  changed 
into  n ;  Gaulish  vf4it]tov  *a  holy  place',  celicnon  *a  tower*,  loksa 
*the  tomb'  (accusative ;  inscription  of  Todi),  Old  Irish  helve  rvaill 
'another  language',  b)  The  Indo-European  ending  -oi  in  the 
dative  of  the  o-  stems  had  developed  into  -ui :  metelui  maesihlui. 
In  Celtic  the  ending  was  -u :  Gaulish  Doiros  Segomari  ieuru 
Alisanu  'Doiros  son  of  Segomaros  made  it  for  Alisanos',  Irish 
fiur  *wiru,  dative  of  fer  *a  man'  (^wiro-s).  Even  the  dative  ending 
of  the  Lepontian  a-stems  has  a  more  primitive  appearance  than 
the  Gaulish  forms:  Lepontian  Sapsutai,  Gaulish  Seyoiiapo? Ovi/r 
Aoveog  .  .  .  euoQov  Br^Xriaajii  aooiv  vEjiT]TOv  'Segomaros,  son  of 
ViUo,  made  this  holy  place  for  Belesama'  (a  goddess  identified 
with  Minerva).  Whether  the  Lepontian  dative  of  the  consonant 
stems  (atilon-ei,  piuon-ei)  agreed  with  Celtic  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
it  agreed  with  Italic  (Oscan  medik-ei  'for  the  judge'). 

Now  I  must  confess  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  believe 
in  the  existence,  in  these  regions,  of  a  Celtic  dialect  with  such 
primitive  endings  as  -m  and  -uf.  The  population  was  no  doubt 
a  Ligurian  tribe  that  was  subjugated  by  the  Gauls.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  must  expect  to  find  either  the  old  Ligurian 
language  or  the  common  Gaulish  language  (as  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Novara  and  Todi),  but  not  a  peculiar  and  highly  old-^typed 
Celtic  dialect.  I  therefore  agree  with  Kretschmer  and  consider 
the  Lepontian  inscriptions  as  Ligurian. 

5.  But  there  still  remains  a  possibility  of  accepting  Daniels* 
son's  views  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  We  might  ask 
whether  the  whole  Ligurian  people  was  not  after  all  a  member 
of  the  Celtic  family,  speaking  a  Celtic  language  that  had  preser- 
ved an  older  type  than  the  other  languages  of  the  family. 
In  discussing  this  problem  we  shall  have  to  make  use  of  the 
inflectional  forms  of  the  Lepontian  inscriptions,  but  not  of  the 
stems  of  the  personal  names;  for  they  may  be  borrowed  (and 
I  think  they  must  be  borrowed ;  at  least  it  would  be  very 
curious  that  a  language  with   such  old  endings  as  -m  and  'Ui 
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should   show  exactly  the  same  phonetic  decay  as  the  neigh- 
bouring   Gaulish    dialects :    ks^  s   and    ndy  n    in   Lepontian 
t$opnio[s]    and    alkouinos    and    in  Gaulish    Esanekoti   in  the 
inscription  of  Novara ;  of  course  we  must  also  be  aware  of  the 
possibility  that  some  of  the  Gaulish  names  known  only  from 
Italy  may  be  in  reality  of  Ligurian  origin,  e.  g.  Gallo-Latin  Biuvo 
[Brescia] ;  the  Ligurians  might  as  well  have  created  such  a  name 
by  themselves  as  the  Greeks  their  Bicov).  But  we  can  also  derive 
some  help  from  the  study  of  the  Ligurian  geographical  names. 
The  genitives  in  -i  as  askoneti  which  Pauli  had  analyzed 
erroneously  go  to  prove  that  the  Ligurian  language  must  at  all 
events  be  reckoned  to  the  Italo-Celtic  group.  But  did  it  belong 
to  the  Celtic  or  to  the  Italic  branch,  or  was  it  a  third  branch, 
intermediate  between  the  two  other  branches  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  inflectional  endings  are  nearer  to  Italic  than  to 
Celtic,  and  it  is  only  at  first  glance  that  the  geographical  names 
seem  to  point  to  Celtic  rather  than  to  Italic.   Kretschmer,  KZ. 
XXXVIII,  118  2  has  analyzed  the  Ligurian  name  mons  Berigiema 
as  containing  the  stem  of  Lat.  fero  'I  bear\  Irish  berid  'he  bears* 
in  composition  with  a  word  meaning  'snow*  and  akin  to  Lat. 
hiems    'winter',    Gaulish    Giamon,    (the    name    of    a    month; 
abridged),   Irish  gem-red  'winter'.   This  proves  that  the  voiced 
aspirates  bh,  gh  are  treated  in  Ligurian  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Celtic,   but  not  in  the  way  of  the  Italic  languages.    Of  course 
we  must  not  underrate  the  age  of  this  difference ;   it  carries  us 
back  to  a  period  older  than  the  oldest  linguistic  remnants  of 
the  Italic  languages.   But  perhaps   the  difference   is  only  a  few 
centuries  older.   For  it  becomes  from  day  to  day  clearer  that 
the  voiced  aspirates  were  preserved  unchanged  in  a  very  great 
part  of  the   Indo-European  territory   till   a  very  late   period. 
They   are   preserved  in  some  Armenian   dialects  until   to-day 
(cf.  Adjarian,  Les  explosives  de  Tancien  armenien,  in  the  Revue 
Internationale  de  rhinologie,  otologie,  laryngologie  et  phonetique 
experimentale,    1899),   and  on  the  whole,   the  development  of 
the  stops  in  Modem  Armenian  cannot   be  understood  without 
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assuming  the  existence  of  voiced  aspirates  (see  my  remarks, 
KZ.  XXXIX,  337).   Kretschmer,   Einleitung  in  die  Geschichte 
der  griechischen  Sprache,  p.  229,   was  led  to  think  that  they 
existed  in  Phrygian  till  a  rather  late  period.   In   the  Teutonic 
languages  they  must  have  remained  till   the  beginning  of  the 
great  consonant-shift.  And  Osthoff,  IF.  IV,  264—294  has  shown 
a  special  Celtic  effect  of  the  aspiration  of  these  sounds.  So  we 
are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  change  of  bh,  dh,  gh  into 
6,   c/,  g,  though    it   has   taken   place    in  most  Indo-European 
languages,  was  nevertheless  a  late  process,  at  least  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  instances.  Nor  is  the  change  of  bh,  dh,  gh  into  pk 
th,  kh  (>/,  h  &c.)   in  the   Italic  languages  necessarily  a  very 
old  feature.  The  Greek  parallel  is  very  instructive.  If  the  b  of 
Hpo^-vixi]  &c.   does  not  deter  linguists  from  assuming  a  very 
near  relationship   between   the  Macedonian  language  and  the 
Greek  dialects,   we   have   no  right  to  consider  the  b  of  Bert' 
giema  as  an  absolute  hindrance  to  the  belief  in  a  close  affinity 
of  the  Ligurian  language   to   the  Italic   dialects.    On  the  other 
hand  the  Ligurian  river-name  Porco-bera  has  been  interpreted 
by  Magnus  Olsen,  KZ.  XXXIX,  607—609,  as  a  compound  of 
a  word  corresponding  to  Irish  ore  'salmon*,  Lat.  porcus  'a  kind 
of  fish'   and  the  root  *bher-  in  Latin  /ero,   Irish   berid.   If  this 
be  true,   the   Ligurian  language   does  not   share    in  the  most 
characteristic  of  all  Celtic  sound-changes,  the  loss  of  p.   Then 
we  could  hardly  regard  Ligurian  as  a  Celtic  language;  it  must 
be  either  a  connecting  link  between  Celtic  and  Italic,  or  simply 
an  Italic  language  that  had  been  separated   in  an  early  period 
from  the  community  that  continued  to  exist  between  the  other 
dialects   of  the  same  group.    Perhaps  the   immigration   of  the 
Etruscans  in  Italy  will  suffice   to  account  for  this  separation. 0 


')  1  shall  not  here  discuss  the  lexicographical  side  of  the  problem. 
But  already  Kretschmer  was  struck  by  the  name  of  a  Ligurian  mountain 
Suismontium,  cf.  Lat.  mons.  The  Lepontian  family  name  tekUlui  (dative; 
196)  might  be  read  dekialui  and  be  compared  with  Lat.  Z>edu5;  but 
that  is  merely  by  the  way. 
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6.  Under  these  circumstances  such  striking  resemblances 
to  Celtic  as  the  patronymics  in  -kno-s,  -kna  (Lepontian  metelikna, 
krasanikna)  must  unavoidably  be  considered  as  due  to  loan. 

But  I  see  a  loan  even  in  the  frequent  patronymic  ending 
-aliy-s,  -ala  {mae^ilaluu  tekialui,  piuotialui,  uerkalai  &.C.).  It  is 
however  not  a  loan  from  Celtic ;  the  ending  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  language  of  another  people  with  whom  the  Lepontians 
must  have  had  as  close  connections  as  with  the  Gauls,  though 
perhaps  in  an  earlier  period:  the  Etruscans. 

It  is  true  that  a  suffix  -lo-,  -la  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
Indo-European,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Lepontian  names 
(as  e.  g.  metelui)  may  contain  such  an  Indo-European  suffix, 
be  it  of  Ligurian,  be  it  of  Celtic  origin.  And  even  the  patro- 
nymic ending  -alo-s,  -ala  has  been  explained  by  Kretschmer, 
KZ.  XXXVIII,  106,  as  Indo-European  and  compared  with 
Or.  0QaavA.o^  and  other  similar  formations  (diminutives  or  pet 
names).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lepontian  forms 
bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  such  Etruscan  genitives  as 
amfhal  from  arm*^  *Aruns*  or  lar^-al  from  /aK>  Tars',  which 
are  regularly  employed  as  a  patronymic  designation :  arnO 
larval  'Aruns  filius  Lartis\ 

Both  the  sounds  and  the  meaning  favour  this  hypothesis, 
and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
morphology.  The  Lepontian  forms  in  -alo-s,  -ala  may  very  well 
be  considered  as  adjectives,  quite  as  the  Latin  family  names 
(gens  Julia,  lex  Julia,  partus  Julius  &c.);  and  an  adjective  is  just 
what  might  be  expected  as  the  most  adequate  rendering  of  the 
Etruscan  genitives.  For  the  Etruscan  genitives  in  -a/  were  no 
doubt  of  adjectival  origin  and  were  felt  by  the  speakers  as 
a  sort  of  adjectives.  We  may  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  the 
ending  -a/  occurs  in  such  derivatives  as  truial  Trojanus', 
tavfjial  *the  city  of  Tarquinii*  {tarfu  Tarquinius*)  and  from  the 
existence  of  the  peculiar  Etruscan  genitivus  genitivi :  arni)  lar\)al 
amQalisla  'Aruns  filius  Lartis  filii  Aruntis'.  And  we  may 
maintain  the  adjectival  character  of  the  Etruscan  genitives  with 
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still  more  confidence  after  the  publication  of  Littmann,  Lydian 
Inscriptions,  1916. 

7.  That  Lydian  is  akin  to  Etruscan,  seems  to  be  undeniable. 
To  the  proofs  mentioned  by  Littmann  I  add  the  following  curious 
fact.  In  the  Lydo- Aramaic  bilingual  the  name  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  tomb  (Mane  son  of  Kumli)  is  followed  by  the  designation 
silukalid  in  Lydian,  sirukija  (K^SI'HD)  in  Aramaic.  But  both 
in  the  Lydian  and  in  the  Aramaic  text  this  word  has  been  added 
afterwards  above  the  line.  Littmann  thought  that  it  was  the 
designation  of  the  proprietor's  demos,  the  tribe  or  the  place 
from  which  he  came.  But  M.  Lidzbarski  in  his  discussion  of 
the  inscription  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  XXXI,  122—130, 
urged  that  the  additional  word  could  not  have  had  such  an 
insignificant  meaning,  since  it  was  added  with  such  a  care; 
it  must  be  the  expression  of  a  quality  of  which  Mane  son  of 
Kumli  was  particularly  proud.  He  therefore  supposed  it  to  be 
the  designation  of  a  magistracy  that  might  have  been  intrusted 
to  Mane  after  he  had  built  the  grave  and  had  the  inscription 
carved.  In  this  very  acute  reasoning  the  eminent  Semitic  scholar 
has  hinted  no  word  about  Etruscan ;  but  it  cannot  escape  anyone 
familiar  with  that  language  that  siluka-  is  strikingly  similar  to 
one  of  the  commonest  Etruscan  titles  of  magistrates  zil(a)i 
{zilaH),  (I  have  already  communicated  this  comparison  to  Dr. 
S.  P.  Cortsen.  who  made  use  of  it  in  his  paper  in  Nordisk 
tidsskrift  for  filologi,  4.  raekke,  VI,  166  «). 

8.  In  Lydian  we  have  a  very  common  possessive  adjective, 
formed  by  means  of  an  /-sufBx  and  inflected  variously  according 
to  the  substantives  to  which  it  is  added: 

vanas  ^)  manelis  *the  tomb  of  Mane* 

0  In  the  transcription  used  by  Littmann  a,  e  means  a  nasal  a,  e, 
and  n  is  a  sort  of  n  whose  phonetical  value  cannot  be  determined 
exactly,  s  and  s  are  the  two  characters  which  for  the  form  correspotid 
to  Greek  ^  and  Z  (and  if  siluka-      Etruscan  zH(a)x,  the  latter  character 
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akad  manelid  'the  propriety  of  Mane\ 
Curiously  enough  the  Etruscan  genitivus  genitivi  is  rendered  in 
the  same  way  as  the  simple  genitive: 

vanai  manelis  alulis  'the  tomb  of  Mane  son  of  Alu' 
akad  manelid  kumlilid  silukalid  'the  propriety  of  Mane 
son  of  Kumli,  the  magistrate'. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  the  prototypes  of  the  Etruscan 
genitives  in  -/.  The  Lydian  language  bears  a  much  older  character 
than  the  Etruscan,  and  therefore  it  has  preserved  endings  that 
have  been  dropped  in  Etruscan.  But  the  loss  of  the  endings  -is, 
-id  of  course  did  not  change  the  nature  of  the  formation,  which 
remained  adjectival  in  Etruscan  as  it  had  been  in  Lydian. 

9.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Lydian  language 
also  possessed  a  real  case-form  in  -/.  This  form  is  discussed  by 
Littmann  p.  68  whose  words  are:  "The  ending  /,  which  seems 
to  signify  an  old  genitive,  occurs  after  different  consonants,  after 
a,  after  o  and  after  u.  Such  forms  occur  several  times,  but  I  have 
not  in  a  single  case  been  able  to  determine  the  meaning  of  these 
words."  An  instance  of  the  ending  -/  seems  to  occur  in  one  of 
the  Greco-Lydian  bilinguals,  which  is  transcribed  and  translated 
by  Littmann  p.  39  in  the  following  way : 

esu  taaqu  ata  .  .  I 

bartarad  oradit 

HdQxaQaz  'Alhiv«ii]i 

This  column  (?)  for  Atana(?)  Bartara.<  erected' 
In  this  short  inscription  we  find  some  Lydian  characters 
whose  value  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  letters  transcribed  c  and  q  by  Littmann.  But  the 
transcription  u  es  certainly  erroneous.  Littmann  (p.  15)  supposes 
the  Lydian  character  to  denote  a  vowel  because  it  occurs  in  some 


would  seem  to  correspond  ctymologically  to  Htruscan  z) ;  phonetically 
they  seem  to  give  the  sounds  of  Aramaic  sin  and  samekh.  It  should 
be  noted,  then,  that  the  Lydian  transcriptions  s  and  5  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Etruscan  s  and  s. 
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words  whose  remaining  characters  are  all  consonants :  bu  'him\ 
ho  'whom'.  He  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Lydian 
auiksantru-  seems  to  be  a  rendering  of  Greek  'A>itavJ>()();,  but 
nevertheless  he  rejects  the  supposition  that  u  might  be  in  reality 
a  kind  of  /.  But  this  supposition  no  doubt  is  the  true  one.  The 
objection  derived  from  bu,  hu  etc.  is  not  decisive ;  for  words  as 
fcX,  hk  (to  use  the  symbol  afforded  by  the  key-word  'A/we;av6go:) 
are  as  easily  pronounceable  as  Czech,  vlk  *a  wolf*  etc.  Moreover 
we  have  a  direct  proof  that  the  Lydian  character  designed  a  con- 
sonant, not  a  vowel :  from  the  stem  ifard-  'Sardis'  we  have 
a  case-form  transcribed  by  Littmann  ifaru ;  but  only  the  trans- 
cription sfar\  shows  us  the  reason  of  the  loss  of  the  d;  it  was 
dropped  because  it  stood  between  two  consonants. 

Metrical  reasons  point  in  the  same  direction.  Littmann  has 
published  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  Lydian  poetry,  a  fu- 
nerary poem  carved  on  a  marble  stele.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  Lydian  language  the  poem  is  unintelligible: 
but  we  may  hope  that  it  will  not  remain  so,  for  it  contains  many 
words  that  are  known  even  from  other  inscriptions.  I  reproduce 
it  here  in  the  transliteration  of  Littmann,  printing  with  initial 
capitals  the  words  which  Littmann  has  shown  to  be  proper  names: 

1.  est  mruvaad  Saristrosu  Sfarvad  astrkou 

2.  vanfias  viqs-  areu  kanaredkms  iskod 

3.  adis  hidad  save  vratuu  arsnansrs  kasnod 

4.  ksbutauks  atrgolu  tafaau  fabaukol 

5.  avkac  etamcuvedmas  varedtau  sfafos 

6.  kotas  qat  hedknad  qfisad  isaaual  umcod 

7.  Saristrosu  Srkastus  Katovalis  suuos 

8.  datrosis  haumuad  his  labtanal  atrokl 

9.  ^fardak  ArtimuG  dad  qahrlau  astrkou 

10.  fakih  est  inal  adalu  aksaakmu  iskod 

1 1 .  vanhakt  esdad  ifrol  his  fakorfid  katofn 

12.  buk  mruvaau  fakmuatac  vissis  vaars  nid  kantrod. 
Littmann   has  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  chief  pecularities  of 
the  Lydian  verse  is  the  rhyme :  the  last  syllable  in  every  verse 
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has  the  same  vowel.  In  the  above  poem  the  rhyme  vowel  is  o, 
and,  as  Littmann  himself  has  emphasized,  it  appears  from  the 
rhyme  that  the  u  of  a^trkou  (1.  1  and  9)  does  not  constitute 
a  syllable   by   itself.   This   fact  is  of  course  very  favourable  to 
the  opinion  that  in  reality  it  was  an  h   And  this  opinion  is 
also  advocated  by  the  rhythm.  The  number  of  syllables  in  every 
verse  is  according  to  Littmann  twelve;   in  counting  them  we 
have  to   assume  that  the  liquids  and   u  sometimes  constitute 
a  syllable,  sometimes  not,   and  that  double  vowels  (^aa)  always 
count  as  one  syllable  (Littmann  p.  60).   As  to  the  liquids  Litt- 
mann  has   counted   m   as   a   syllable   in  kaharedkms  and   r  as 
a  syllable  in  astrkou,  arsnansti  (the  last  r),   atrgolu,  qahrlau; 
but  he  has  given  the  non-syllabic  value  to  the  liquids  not  only 
in  the  position  before  or  after  a  vowel,  but  even  in  the  words 
ahrokl,  katofn.  So  far  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  even  the  con- 
sonant-flanked r  in  Srkastus  (1.  7)  is  considered  as  non-syllabic 
by  Littmann,  and  this  seems  to   me  very  unlikely.   As  to  u, 
Littmann  has  counted  it  as  syllabic  not  only  between  two  con- 
sonants, but  also  at  the  end  of  a  word  after  a  consonant;  and 
in  the  main  this  scanning  must  be  correct.   On  the  other  hand 
u  is  non-syllabic  after  or  before  a  vowel   (e.  g.   in   mruvaau 
fakmuatad  1.  12);   but  nevertheless   Littmann  proposes  to  heal 
the   verses  2,  4  and  8  (where  a  syllable  seems  to  be  lacking) 
through   the   syllabic   pronunciation   of  u  in   areu,  tafaau  and 
haumuad  (the   last  u),   and  at  least  the  first  two  of  these  scan- 
nings seem  to  me  very  doubtful.  If  we  are  justified  in  pressing 
all   the   verses  into  the   scheme  of  twelve   syllables,    I  should 
prefer  to  treat  the  refractory  verses  (2,  4  and  8  with  seemingly 
only  eleven  syllables,  7  and  10  with  seemingly  thirteen  syllables) 
in   a  somewhat  different  way.   First  I   should  suppose  that  in 
accordance  with  the  liquids  even  u  may  be  non-syllabic  at  the 
end  of  a  word  after  a  consonant.  This  would  heal  1.  10,  where 
we    may    read   one   of  the   two   final    u  as   non-syllabic ;   such 
a   reading  is   the   easier  because  the  initial  sound  of  the  follo- 
wing word  is  in  both  cases  a  vowel  (Littmann  thinks  it  neces- 

r 
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sary  to  slur  the  i  of  fakiii  est,  a  rather  forcible  solution  of  the 
difficulty).  It  would  also  heal  1.  7,  where  we  may  take  Saristrosu 
as  trisyllabic,  though  it  is  quadrisyllabic  in  1.  1  (but  I  admit  that 
this  scanning  is  not  much  more  evident  than  the  scanning  pro- 
posed by  Littmann).  In  the  second  place  I  should  make  use 
of  a  principle  which  Littmann  has  given  a  hint  of  p.  18  and 
p.  59,  assuming  that  a  short  vowel  ^  might  be  pronounced  in 
some  cases  between  two  consonants  in  Lydian.  Scanning  hau- 
muad  in  1.  8  in  the  same  way  as  Littmann  I  should  interpret 
it  as  haXm{^)kad\  I  should  read  k(9)sbutauk^  in  1.  4  and  viq{^)s 
in  1.2.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  at  all  events  the  metrical  analogy  of 
u  to  the  liquids  seems  to  me  to  be  tolerably  clear. 

It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  the  strange  appearance  of 
such  words  as  vratuu  (two  syllables),  Artimuu  (three  syllables) 
and  suuos  (two  syllables)  in  1.  3,  9,  7  of  this  poem  is  improved 
very  much  by  substituting  a  instead  of  u.  As  to  the  word  suuos 
Littmann  s.  61  thinks  that  it  has  the  meaning  'son'  (Katovalis 
suuos  'son  of  Katova').  But  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for 
expecting  an  /-  sound  in  the  Lydian  word  for  'son*.  Vilh. 
Thomsen,  Remarques  sur  la  parente  de  la  langue  etrusque, 
Copenhagen  1899  (Oversigt  over  det  kongelige  danske  Viden- 
skabemes  Selskabs  Forhandlinger),  p.  397,  referring  to  Sayce, 
Proceed. 'Soc.  of  Biblical  Archaeology  XVII,  p.  41  seqq.,  has 
interpreted  Lydian  zul  as  'son'  and  compared  it  with  Georgian 
svili  'son*  &c.  The  inscription  referred  to  by  Vilh.  Thomsen  was 
read  by  Sayce 

alus  mrstl  zul 

'Alys  the  son  of  Mrsht'. 
The  better  knowledge  we  now  have  of  the  Lydian  alphabet 
would,  I  think,  necessitate  some  small  modifications  of  this 
reading.  Perhaps  the  correct  transhteration  of  the  characters  given 
by  Sayce  into  the  system  of  transcription  used  by  Littmann  would 
be  the  following: 

alus  mrvtli  sul, 
which  might  be  taken  as  standing  for 


I 
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Alus  Mrvtlis  (s)ul(osX 
and  so  the  /  of  the  alleged  zul  would  be  an  orthographical  va- 
riation instead  of  the  X  of  ^uXos,  But  of  course  this  suggestion 
must    remain     problematic     until    the    inscription     has    been 
revised. 

But  there  is  still  another  argument  for  the  value  a.  of  the 
character  transcribed  by  Littmann  as  u.  u  is  a  frequent  case- 
ending,  and  this  ending  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  much 
rarer  ending  -/.  It  is  a  mere  accident  that  in  the  Greco-Lydian 
inscription  discussed  above  (p.  12)  the  forms  in  -3  have  the 
(unction  of  an  accusative,  the  form  in  -/  the  function  of  a  dative. 
For  in  another  Greco-Lydian  inscription  (Littmann  p.  39) 
wc  read : 

nannai  bakivalis  artimuu 
Navva;;  Aioi^aixXeo^  'A()T8jii6i 

'Nanna  son  of  Bakiva  (dedicated  this)  to  Artemis'. 
Here  artimuu  seems  to  be  the  dative.  In  some  inscriptions  esu 
vanau  'this  tomb'  is  the  object  of  a  verb  fensuibid  'destroys* 
(Littmann  p.  44  seqq.);  but  in  other  instances  it  has  the  meaning 
'in  this  tomb'  (Littmann  p.  49:  ist  esu  vanau  Katolu  Sabualu  'in 
this  tomb  of  Karo  son  of  Sabua').  In  some  instances  the  form 
in  u  seems  to  be  a  genitive,  e.  g.  in  the  first  line  of  the  metrical 
epitaph:  est  mruvaad  Saristrosu  'this  stele  is  that  of  Saristrosi' 
(Littmann  p.  61).  The  -ii-form  is  therefore  very  adequately  ter- 
med "oblique  case"  by  Littmann. 

10.  To  this  oblique  case  in  -u  (i.  e.  -X)  and  -/  the  Etruscan 
genitive  might  seem  to  bear  a  closer  resemblance  than  to  the 
Lydian  possessive  adjectives  in  -/1-5  (which  are,  in  all  probability, 
derivatives  from  the  oblique  case).  But  syntactically  the  Etruscan 
genitive  agrees  better  with  the  adjective,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  corresponds  etymologically  to  the  adjective. 

Finally  I  note  that  the  Greeks  rendered  the  Lydian 
possessive  adjectives  in  -/1-5  by  means  of  a  -/o-  stem.  Thus  He- 
rodotus I,  6  tells  us  that  K(n^(uVj];  o  Mrooor,  the  last  king  of 
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the  dynasty  of  the  HeracHdes  m  Lydia,  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  MvQaiXo;.  This  rendering  is  perfectly  parallel  with  the 
Lepontian  rendering  of  the  Etruscan  genitive.!) 
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One  of  the  first  impressions  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
present  writer  on  becomming  acquainted  with  the  remarkable 
work  of  Zielinski^)  was,  that  what  has  been  unkindly  said  of 
the  Popian  couplet,  that  one  line  was  written  for  the  sense  and 
the  other  for  the  rime,  might  be  applied  to  the  periods  of  the 


0  The  theories  advanced  in  the  above  article  have  been  uttered 
orally  in  lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  (the  Ly- 
dian  portion  in  the  year  1917).  When  I  wrote  them  down  for  printing, 
I  had  not  seen  the  paper  of  O.  A.  Danielsson,  Zu  den  lydischen  In- 
schriften  (Skriftcr  utgifna  af  K.  Humanistiska  Vetenskaps-Samfundet 
i  Upsala,  XX,  2) ;  and  the  article  of  Cuny,  L'inscription  lydo-aramienne 
de  Sardes  (Revue  des  etudes  anciennes,  Bordeaux,  XXII,  58—97)  had 
not  yet  appeared.  Otherwise  my  reasoning  could  in  some  places  have 
been  shortened,  and  in  other  places  I  should  have  referred  to  the 
divergent  views  of  these  two  excellent  scholars.  Now  I  must  leave 
it  to  the  reader  to  iind  out  the  coincidences  and  divergences  between 
my  predecessors  and  mc.  (As  to  the  very  interesting  article  of  Stanley 
A.  Cook,  A  Lydian-Aramaic  Bilingual,  The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Stu- 
dies,  XXXVII,   it  covers  in  the  main  another  Held  than  my  remarks). 

')  Clauselgesetz,  Leipzig  1904;  Constr.  Rhythmus,  Leipzig  1914. 
1  assume  a  general  knowledge  of  this  theory,  and  also  its  general  cor- 
rectness, which  seems  to  me  indubitable,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
contrary  opinions  of  de  Groot. 
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great  orator.  A  hasty  assumption,  resting  upon  many  examples 
and  also,  I  am  afraid,  on  the  dogmatic  statements  of  certain 
manuals  of  prose  composition,  that  the  really  emphatic  words 
mostly   came   at  the  beginning,   led   to  the  corollary  that  the 
elaborately  rhythmical  end  had,  apart  from  being  more  or  less 
a  necessity  in  formal  grammar,  little  other  business  than  to  sa- 
tisfy the  ear  of  the  reader,   or  the  audience,  after  the  under- 
standing had  had  its  dues.  Indeed,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  body 
of  this  essay,    there  are  sentences,  not  a  few  in  number  and 
ranking  high  among  the  products  of  Cicero's  artistry,  of  which 
that  might  be  said  with  no  injustice.  A  century  and  a  half  or 
less  after  Cicero's  death  it  was  a  commonplace  of  oratorical  wits 
that  Cicero  supplied  his  lack  of  telling  sententiae  with  the  pretty 
rhythm,  esse  uideatur.  i)  But  how  inadequate  such  a  view  is  was 
made  clear  when  I  came  to  analyse  a  few  score  periods,  taking 
advantage  of  the  power  given  us  by  the  monumental  labours 
of  Zielinski  to  say  definitely  where  the  end  of  the  period  begins. 
I  propose  firstly  to  split  the  sentences  under    discussion 
into  beginning  and  end,  marking  the  latter  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  clausula,  and  to  try  and  determine  in  which  part 
of  the  sentence  the  logical  emphasis  lies;  i.  e.,  which  part,  rules 
of  syntax  and  considerations  of  euphony  aside,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  expressing  the  author's  meaning.'^) 

I  will  begin  with  the  Pro  Caecina,  as  analysed  by  Zielin- 
ski 3)  at  the  beginning  of  his  earlier  monograph.  The  list  of 
clausulae  for  the  first  25  sections  is  as  follows,  counting,  as  he 
does  in  that  work,  only  the  period-clausulae,  i.  e.,  roughly 
speaking,  those  which  precede  the  full  stops  and  semi-colons 
in  the  Teubner  text.  They  are: 


0  Tacitus,  Dialogus  23. 

')  It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  also  to  consider  in  what 
order  of  relative  frequency  the  various  parts  of  speech  occur  in  the 
emphatic  and  non-emphatic  portions  of  the  sentence  respectively.  Rut 
for  that  there  is  no  room  in  this  article. 

^)  Clauselgesetz  p.  9. 
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§  1.    cessit  audaciae;  (iudici)oque  superare. 

§  2.  arguitur,  confiteri;  (perterrit)um  profugisse;  in 
agendo  non  futuros;  (su)periorem  discessurum ;  (fa)cilius 
obsisteremus. 

§  3.  initio  ueneram;  illorum  testibus;  nunc  sum  animo 
aequissimo;  (testi)um  fide  derogetur. 

§  4.  callide  fecerint;  (perspicu)a  tenerentur;  (ius)tam  mo- 
ram  et  religionem;  (fier)i  uideretur. 

§  5.  (diligenti)amque  praestarem;  (ingeni)um  requiratur; 
(religion)i  uestrae  defuisse. 

§  6.  colligendum  dedisse;  iudicis  ac  uim  requirit. 

§  7.  (consue)tudine  dissolutumst;  (tard)issime  iudicatur; 
(ean)dem  moram  esse  ad  iudicandum;  iudicis  condemnatur; 
(e)o  poenast  tardior. 

§  8.  (fac)to  quidem  turpi;  (in)dignam  non  uindicari;  au- 
deat  iudicarei);  actum  sit  quaerere. 

§  9.  (recupe)rare  possemus;  (ali)quam  demonstrare  possit; 
esse  repetitam;  iure  dubitetis. 

§  10.  quaeso  ut  ignoscatis;  (optinu)isse  uideatur;  (i)gno- 
bilem  fecit;  (te)stamento  declarauit 2). 

§  11.  collocaretur;  (ad)iunctamercatur;  (Cae)sennia  filium; 
una  cum  filio. 

§  12.  esse  licuisset;  ipsacapiebat;  (ma)ture  fortuna  ademit; 
(mulie)res  uocatae  sunt.  [Add  (maio)rem  bonorum  legauit]. 

§  13.  (ad)esset  Aebutius. 

§  14.  (im)ponite  Aebutio;  (nonnun)quam  quam  ali- 
quando  fideli. 

§  15.  (e)am  melius  collocari;  (a)gi  recte  attenditis. 

§  16.  (uti)tur  sibi  emptum  esse;  (ne)mo  potest  suspicari. 


^)  He  might  have  added  iudicio  peruenire  a  few  lines  above  in 
the  same  section;  here  and  elsewhere  I  am  not  always  able  to  under- 
stand by  what  criterion  certain  clausulae  are  included  and  others,  as 
well  defined  and  marking  as  strong  a  pause  in  the  sense,  are  omitted. 

-)  testamentum  Zielinski,  apparently  by  inadvertence;  I  have 
tacitly  corrected  several  such  slips  of  him  or  his  printer. 
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§  17.  Caecinae  nupsit;  sextulam  aspergit;  (molesti)ae  si 
quam  ceperat;  (contro)uersiarum  putat.  [Add  (ac)ceptaque 
relata;  fieri  oportuerit]. 

§  18.  (calamita)temque  ciuilem;  (Caesenni)ae  bonis  ut 
haberet;  (ob)triuit  ac  contudit. 

§  19.  (her)ciscundae  postulauit;  (se)seque  sibi  emisse ; 
(pos)sedit  Caesennia;  fuerat  Caesenniae. 

§  20.  moribus  deduceretur ;  experiri  tamen.  Add  commodo 
sumitur;  agitur  non  longe  abest;  armasse  Aebutium;  esse  si 
accessisset. 

§  21.  (minita)batur  nemo  putauit;  (arma)tos  homines  op- 
ponit;  (frequen)tes  armati  obstiterunt.  Add  proficiscuntur. 

§  22.  ordine  definiunt;  (in)trasset  occideret;  (ui)detur  ha- 
buisse;  atque  incursum  refugit;  dicere  audistis. 

§  23.  (sponsi)one  uobis  iudicandum  est ;  ut  cum  tarn  stulto 
haberet ;  laedit  improbitas ;  (anna)tisque  uim  fecit ;  (testi)moniis 
utitur.  Add  (de)iecisset  restitueret. 

§  24.  atque  proterrui;  maxime  est  alienum. 
§  25.  cum  ferro  inuaderet;    iuratus  praedicet.  Add  faci- 
noris  arguit. 

It  is  I  think  obvious  that  if  the  above  clausuiae  had  been 
by  some  freak  of  chance  preserved  in  a  fragmentary  MS  which 
allowed  no  more  of  this  part  of  the  speech  to  be  read,  little 
more  could  be  made  of  them  than  that  we  have  to  do  with 
a  suit  at  law.  Someone*s  criminal  daring  is  complained  of  and 
legal  relief  sought ;  the  jury  are  reminded  of  the  sanctity  of 
their  oath;  witnesses  are  appealed  to;  there  has  been  an  act  of 
violence ;  and  connected  with  the  case  are  people  called  Aebu- 
tius,  Caecina,  and  Caesennia,  the  second  of  whom  is  married  ; 
while  somewhere  in  the  background  of  it  all  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  question  of  inheritance.  So  much  a  critic  of  reason- 
able sagacity  might  make  out,  but  hardly  more,  I  think. 

But  so  far  little  has  been  proved.  We  have  taken  on  an 
average  2.6  words  from  each  sentence,  233  words  in  all  from 
about  7^2  Teubner  pages  or  something  like  2,700  words.  That 
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less  than  a  tenth  of  the  text  should  not  give  the  full  meaning 
is  no  great  marvel.  Let  us  briefly  analyse  the  sense  of  the  sec- 
tions quoted. 

§  l.ai)  If  violence  would  win  a  suit,  as  it  will  avail  in 
a  lonely  place,  Acbutius  would  get  the  verdict,  b.  But  Caecina, 
as  he  avoided  illegal  strife,  hopes   now  to  gain  his  point  by 
lawful  means.  §  2.  a.  Aebutius'  criminal  daring  is  matched  by 
his  imprudence  ;  b.  unless  this  is  his  idea,  that  his  very  violence 
gained  him  a  temporary  advantage  before,  c.  d.  e.  and  so  his 
extraordinary  conduct  may  now  stand  him  in  good  stead,  f.  But 
our  moderation  then  makes  our  resistcnce  to  his  impudence  all 
the  easier  now.  §  3.  a.  I  have  abandoned  the  method  of  con- 
ducting the  case  which  I  had  intended  to  follow,  b.  I  no  longer 
look  for  success  to  my  own  efforts,  but  to  the  confession  of  the 
other  party,    c.  I   feared  the  effects  of  perjured  evidence,  but 
now  have  no  fear.  d.  Now  I  feel  that  if  you  believe  their  witnes- 
ses you    believe   our  case ;    if  you   do   not,  you  weaken  their 
position. 

§  4.  a)  There  may  however  be  method  in  their  madness. 

b)  Blank  denial  of  the  facts  it  would  have  been  easy  to  refute. 

c)  To  admit  the  facts  and  claim  justification  is,  as  they  no  doubt 
anticipated,  to  give  the  jury  something  to  deliberate  over,  d)  They 
hope  also  to  make  it  seem  that  there  is  nothing  at  issue  but  a 
purely  legal  point  involving  no  criminal  conduct.  §  5.  a)  If  I  had 
only  to  handle  my  client's  case,  I  could  trust  my  own  powers. 
b)  But  I  have  to  deal  with  a  much  broader  question,  involving 
the  very  foundations  of  legal  institutions ;  violence  is  trying  to 
get  itself  judicially  recognised,  and  if  by  any  chance  it  succeeds, 
I  shall  be  blamed,  not  you.  §  6.  a)  I  imagine  however  that  the 
delays  which  have  so  far  characterised  this  court  arise  from 
nothing  but  your  desire  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  opposite 
party,  b)  This  well-meant  action,  which  is  now  almost  a  custom 
of  our  courts,  is  doing  harm ;  for  a  court  of  law  has  not  only  to 


')  a.  b,  c  ixc.  refer  to  the  periods  within  each  section,  as  listed  above- 
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settle  disputes  but  to  punish   the  guilty;  §  7.  a)  a  duty  which 
is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  b)  Foul  offences,  which  ought 
in  justice  to  be  dealt  with  promptly,  are  handled  in  a  dilatory 
manner  to  save  the  reputations  of  those  involved,  c)  But  why 
should  a  court  hesitate  to  handle  those  very  offences  which  are 
its  raison  d'etre?  d)  Breach  of  a  verbal  contract  is  speedily  dealt 
with ;  e)  why  this  delay  in  punishing  the  much  worse  offence 
of  deliberate  fraud?  §  8.  a)  If  the  punishment  is  shameful,  so 
was  the  crime,  b)  The  disgrace  which  attends  the  punished  cri- 
minal   is  no  reason  for  letting  him  go  scotfree.  c)  If  it  be  sug- 
gested that  the  prosecutor  might  bring  an  action  which  would 
not  shame  the  defendant,  this  argues  either  want  of  courage  or 
too  great  ofificiousness  on  the  part  of  the  judge  who  suggests 
such  a  course,  d)  The  business  even  of  a  praetor  is  not  to  dictate 
what  suits  shall  be  brought ;  a  juryman  has  only  to  decide  on 
questions  of  fact.  §  9.  a)  But  apart  from  this,  we  have  no  other 
legal  means  of  securing  our  rights,  b)  Can  armed  violence  be 
treated  as  of  no  consequence,  or  any  action  but  the  present  one 
be  suggested?  c)  We  are  already  adopting  the  mildest  course 
legally  possible,  d)  The  long   delays  of  this  suit   have   done 
enough  for  the  defendant's  reputation ;  the  only  other  possible 
cause  for  further  delay,  doubt  as  to  the  legal  points  involved, 
I  hope  to  remove  shortly.  §  10.  a)  If  L  seem  to  give  a  fuller 
account  of  the  facts  than  is  necessary  for  the  case,  I  crave  the 
indulgence  of  the  court,  b)  My  client  is  as  anxious  the  establish 
the  justice  of  this  plea  as  he  is  to  obtain  his  rights. 

c)  The  late  M.  Fulcinius  was  a  native  of  Tarquinii,  favor- 
ably known  there  and  in  the  capital,  d.  How  much  he  esteemed 
his  worthy  wife  Caesennia  is  made  clear  by  the  whole  history 
of  the  marriage  and  by  the  tenor  of  his  will.  §  11.  a)  He  re- 
ceived her  dowry  in  cash,  making  over  to  her  in  return  a  cer- 
tain estate,  b)  On  retiring  from  business  he  purchased  adjoining 
estates,  c)  At  his  death  he  left  his  property  to  his  son  by  Cae- 
sennia, d)  but  the  usufruct  to  her,  jointly  with  her  son.  §  12. 
a)  This  honorable  arrangement  would  no  doubt  have  been  most 
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acceptable  to  the  lady,  b)  as  it  left  her  to  share  the  use  of  the 
estate  with  her  own  natural  heir,  c)  But  fate  willed  otherwise, 
d)  The  son  died  young,  leaving  his  estate  beetwen  his  wife,  his 
mother,  and  P.  Caesennius.  e)  A  division  of  the  estate  was 
agreed  upon. 

§  13.  At  this  point  Aebutius  won  his  way  into  Caesen- 
nia*s  confidence  and  became  her  agent  and  business  adviser. 
§  14.  a)  Think  of  a  typical  clever  sharp  practitioner,  and  you 
have  Aebutius.  b)  No  natural  ties  or  established  friendship 
united  them;  Aebutius  was  simply  out  to  make  what  he  could 
out  of  his  ostentatious  interest  in  the  lady's  affairs.  §  15.  a)  It 
was  suggested  to  her  by  certain  friends  that  she  should  take 
advantage  of  the  sale  of  the  estate  to  invest  her  share  of  the 
money   in  her  late  husband's  farm  which  adjoined  her  own. 

b)  Her  agent  for  the  purchase  was  Aebutius,  as  you  might  ex- 
pect. §  16.  a)  The  actual  buying  was  done  by  him:  he  now 
pretends  that  the  purchase  was  for  his  own  benefit,  b)  That  it 
was  bought  in  his  name  we  allow;  that  he  was  acting  as  Cae- 
sennia's  agent  was  at  the  time  common  knowledge.  §  17.  a)  He 
has  suppressed  the  papers  showing  the  payment  of  the  money 
by  Caesennia,  and  rests  his  claim  on  a  receipt  for  the  payment 
made  out  to  himself,  b)  Of  course  such  a  receipt  exists  and 
must  exist,  c)  Caesennia  howerer  entered  upon  possession  of 
the  farm  and  shortly  after  married  Caecina.  d)  Dying  a  little 
later,  she  left  a  small  share  of  her  estate  to  Aebutius.  e)  This 
was  meant  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  services,  f)  But  he 
has  used  it  as  a  pretext  for  his  chicanery. 

§  18.  a)  He  alleged  first  that  Caecina,  who  was  heir  to 
the  bulk  of  the  estate,  was  incapable  of  inheriting,  b)  So  far 
from  being  frightened  by  this,  c)  Caecina  refuted  him  §  19. 
a)  and  proceeded  with  his  duties  as  executor,  b)  Aebutius  next 
claimed  as  his  own  the  land  he  had  bought  as  Caesennia's  agent, 

c)  despite  her  four  years*  undisputed  possession,  d)  which  he 
represented  as  simple  enjoyment  of  the  usufruct.  §  20.  a)  Cae- 
cina, by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  arranged  that  Aebutius  should 
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formally  evict  him  from  the  disputed  property,  b)  A  day  was 
fixed,  c)  Caecina  and  some  friends  came  to  a  place  near  the 
farm,  d)  Here  he  heard  that  Aebutius  had  an  armed  following, 
e)  Aebutius  himself  confirmed  this,  f)  Caecina  determined  to 
go  on  and  try.  §  21.  a)  He  and  his  friends  did  so.  b)  not  think- 
ing Aebutius  would  proceed  to  extremes,  c)  He  found  his  way 
blocked  with  the  anned  following  of  Aebutius.  d)  who  actually 
prevented  him  approaching  a  farm  of  his  own  which  was  not 
in  dispute.  §  22.  a)  He  managed  however  to  appraoch  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  disputed  property,  b)  Here  he  heard  Aebutius 
give  orders  to  a  slave  to  kill  anyone  who  entered,  c)  He  acted 
with  more  spirit  than  prudence,  d)  for  he  insisted  on  advan- 
cing till  he  was  actually  driven  away  by  a  charge  of  Aebutius' 
followers,  e)  His  friends  also  fled.  §  23.  a)  He  next  obtained 
from  the  praetor  a  decree  of  restitution,  b)  Aebutius  then  put 
in  a  sponsio  to  the  effect  that  the  decree  had  been  obeyed,  on 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  pronounce. 

c)  Short  of  avoiding  all  disputes  my  client  could  wish  for 
no  better  luck  than  to  have  such  a  fool  for  an  opponent,  d)  His 
folly  helps  us  as  much  as  his  rascality  harms  us.  e)  Yes,  he  who 
harmed  Caecina  now  helps  him,  for  he  actually  brings  witnesses 
to  attest  his  own  misdoings.  §  24.  a)  I  will  use  his  own  con- 
fession before  summoning  any  witnesses;  he  himself  boasts  of 
driving  Caecina  off  by  violence,  b)  Can  you  refuse  to  believe 
a  man  who  bears  such  damning  testimony  against  himself? 
§  25.  a)  One  of  the  witnesses  accuses  not  only  Aebutius  but 
himself,  b)  He  declares  that  Aebutius  prepared  an  armed  follow- 
ing, and  that  it  was  himself  who  gave  the  order  to  the  slave 
to  attack  Caecina.  c)  I  forbore  to  press  this  witness,  and  am  still 
in  doubt  what  use  to  make  of  his  sworn  evidence. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  are  the  absolutely  essential  words  in 
each  section ;  those,  that  is,  which  to  return  to  our  former  sup- 
position of  a  fragmentary  MS,  would  enable  us  to  restore  with 
tolerable  certainty  the  content  of  the  speech.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  the  following: 
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§1.  a) 
b) 

§2.  a) 
b- 
e— 


§  3.  a 
b 


§4    a 


c 
d 

§  5.  a 
b 

§6.  a 


§  7.  a 
b 
c 
d 
e 

§  8.  a 
b 

c 
d 


si  .  .  .  impudentia  ualeret  .  .  .  cederet  .  .  .  Caecina. 
considerati  .  .  .  non  contendere  .  .  .  constantis  .  .  . 
iure  .  .  .  superare. 

audax  .  .  .  Aebutius  .  .  .  impudens. 

d)  nisi  .  .  .  quo  impudentius  .  .  .  hoc  superiorem. 

f)  audaciae  cesserimus  .  .  .  impudentiae  .  .  .  obsis- 

teremus. 

alia  ratione  ...  ad  agendam  .  .  .  uenio. 

turn  spes  ...  in  defensione  . . .  nunc  in  confessionc. 

antea  laborabam  .  .  .  nunc  sum  animo  aequissimo. 

si  .  .  .  uiri  boni,  me  adiuuant  .  .  .  sin  .  .  .  minus . . . 

me  non  laedant. 

actionem  . . .  quid  impudentius  . . .  dubitationem  . . . 

astute. 

si  negassent  .  .  .  tenerentur. 

sin  .  .  .  iure  factum  .  .  .  causam  deliberandi. 

non  de  improbitate  .  .  .  sed  de  iure. 

unius  .  .  .  Caecinae  causa  .  .  .  idoneum  .  .  .  me. 

de  .  .  .  iure  dicendum  .  .  .  summi  ingeni. 

non  propter  . . .  obscuram  . . .  quam  .  .  .  moram  ad 

condemnandam. 

consuetudinem  .  .  .  querendum  .  .  .  quoniam  .  .  . 

iudicia  .  .  .  controuersiarum  .  .  .  maleficiorum. 

grauius  .  .  .  mala  consuetudine  dissolutust. 

res  .  .  .  turpissima  tardissime  iudicatur. 

qui  .  .  .  conuenit  .  .  .  causa  .  .  .  moram  esse  ? 

spopondit  .  .  .  non  facit  .  .  .  condemnatur. 

per  tutelam  .  .  .  fraudauit 

turpe  iudicium  .  .  .  facto  . 

inique  ...  res    indigna  .  . 

non  uindicari. 

leuiore  actione  .  .  .  timidior  .  .  .  aut  cupidior. 

praetor  .  . .  nunquam  . . .  praestituit .  . .  iniquum  . . 

iudicem. 


.  .  poena  est  tardior. 

.  turpi. 

turpis    existimatio  . 
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§  9.  a)  alia  rationc. 

b)  quis  . . .  uim  . . .  relinqui  .  .  .  leuiorem  actionem  . . . 
demonstrare  ? 

c)  nihil  .  .  .  actum  nisi  .  .  .  interdictum. 

d)  existimationis  .  .  .  dubitatio  .  .  .  sustulistis  .  .  .  au- 
feram. 

§  10.  a)  altius  initium  .  .  .  ignoscatis. 

b)  summo  iure. 

c)  Fulcinius  .  .  .  honestus. 

d)  matrimonio  Caesenniam  .  .  .  testamento. 
§  11.  a)  Cacsenniae  fundum  .  .  .  eo  dos. 

b)  continentia  .  .  .  mercatur. 

c)  moritur  .  .  .  heredem  .  .  .  filium. 

d)  usum  .  .  .  Caesenniae. 

§  12.  a)  honos  .  .  .  iucundus  mulieri. 

b)  frueretur  cum  .  .  .  heredem. 

c)  fortuna  ademit. 

d)  adulescens  mortuus  . . .  heredem  . . .  Caesennium  .  . . 
uxori  .  .  .  matri. 

e)  in  partem  mulieres. 

§13.  Aebutius  .  .  .  Caesenniae  .  .  .  insinuasset. 
§14.   a)  inter  mulieres  periti  iuris. 

b)  simuiata  sedulitate. 
§  15.   a)  amici  .  .  .  emendi  fundum  Fulcinianum. 

b)  mandat  .  .  .  illius  .  .  .  sine  quo  nihil. 
§  16.   a)  licetur  Aebutius  .  .  .  addicitur  .  .  .  sibi  emptum. 

b)  ei  .  .  .  addictum  .  .  .  Caesenniae. 
§  17.   a)  pecunia  ...  a  Caesennia  .  .  .  tabulas  auerterit  .  .  . 
habere  .  .  .  tabulas  .  .  .  sibi  .  .  .  expensa. 

b)  quasi  .  .  .  aliter. 

c)  Caesennia  .  .  .  possedit  .  . 

d)  testamento  .  .  .  moritur  . 
nam  .  .  .  Aebutio  sextulam. 

e)  sextulam  .  .  .  mercedem. 
0  sextula  .  .  .  ansam  .  .  .  controuersiarum. 


Caecinae  nupsit. 
.  heredem  .  .  .   Caeci- 
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§  18.  a)  dicere  .  .  .  non  posse  heredem  .  .  .  Caecinam. 

b)  timidus  .  .  .  concessit,  credo. 

c)  immo  .  .  .  obtriuit. 

§  19.  a)  nomine  heredis  arbitnim  .  .  .  postulauit. 

b)  denuntiat  .  .  .  fundum  .  .  .  suum  esse. 

c)  istius  ...  est  quern  . . .  quadrennium  . . .  Caesenni 

d)  usus  .  .  .  inquit. 

§  20.  a)  placuit  Caecinae  .  .  .  constituere  quo  die  .  .  .  ( 
duceretur. 

b)  dies  .  .  .  sumitur. 

c)  Caecina  ...  in  castellum  Axium. 

d)  certior  fit .  .  .  coegisse  et  armasse. 

e)  Aebutius  .  .  .  denuntiat. 

f)  Caecinae  piacuit .  .  .  experiri. 
§  21.  a)  descendunt. 

b)  commissurum  .  .  .  nemo  putauit. 

c)  iste  .  .  .  armatos  .  .  .  opponit. 

d)  in  antiquum  fundum  .  .  .  obstiterunt. 

§  22.  a)  depulsus  ...  ad  eum  fundum  .  .  .  conuentu. 

b)  iste  .  .  .  imperauit  .  .  .  occideret. 

c)  Caecina  .  .  .  plus  .  .  animi  quam  consili. 

d)  accessit  propius  .  .  .  impetum  .  .  .  refugit. 

e)  in  fugam  .  .  .  amici. 
§  23.  a)  praetor  interdixit. 

b)  restituisse  .  .  .  sponsio  .  .  .  iudicandum. 

c)  optandum  .  .  .  ut  controuersiae  nihil . . .  ne  cum 
improbo  .  .  .  cum  .  .  .  stulto. 

d)  stultitia  .  .  .  subleuat. 

e)  improbus  .  .  .  laesit  .  .  .  subleuat  .  .  .  testimoni^ 
§  24.  a)  illius  uti  confessione. 

b)  teste  .  .  .  credatis. 
§  25.  a)  testis  .  .  .  se  .  .  .  arguit. 

b)  Aebutium  .  .  .  armatos  .  .  .  se  ...  imperasse. 

c)  dicere  .  .  .  nunquam  uoiui  ne  arguere  .  .  .  capil 
uiderer. 
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We  have  now  358  words  giving,  I  take  it,  the  pith  of  the 
whole  matter;  or  to  put  it  otherwise,  a  list  of  those  words  which 
one  would  naturally  emphasise  most  strongly  in  declaming  the 
speech.  How  many  of  them  coincide  with  the  former  list  of  the 
253  words  whose  rhythmical  importance  is  shown  by  the  clau- 
sulae  to  be  the  greatest?  The  calculation  is  simple  enough;  of 
the  words  in  the  second  list,  —  those  logically  important,  —  the 
following  occur  is  the  first  also:  — 

§  2.  obsisteremus.  §  3.  nunc  sum  animo  aequissimo.  §  7. 
consuetudine  dissolutust ;  tardissime  iudicatur ;  moram  esse ;  poe- 
nast  tardior.  §  8.  facto  .  .  .  turpi ;  non  uindicari.  §  9.  demonstrare. 
§  10.   ignoscatis;   testamento.   §  12.   fortuna   ademit;  mulieres. 
§  16.  sibi  emptum.  §  17.  Caecinae  nupsit.  §  18.  obtriuit;  §  19. 
postulauit;  Caesennia.  §  20.  deduceretur;  sumitur;  armasse;  ex- 
periri.  §  21.  nemo  putauit;  opponit;  obstiterunt.  §  22.  occideret; 
refugit.  §  23.  iudicandumst ;  stulto.  §  25.  arguit.  Total  43  words, 
not  counting  as  a  separate  word  the  est  in  such  collocations  as 
indicandumust  I.  e.,  so  far  we  find  that  only  in  about  1  case 
in  5  does  the  clausula  contain  a  word  or  words  of  logical  im- 
portance. Sense  then  and  sound  coincide  only  to  a  small  extent. 
But  the  number  of  facts  is  still   too  small  to  base  any  sound 
conclusion  upon ;  let  us  see  what  can  be  got  from  a  larger  num- 
ber, in  a  speech  whose  rhythms  have  been  more  carefully  ana- 
lysed. Taking  the  pro  Ligario,  every  clausula  of  which  is  marked 
by  Zielinski  (^Constr,  Rhythmus,  pp.  100  sqq.),  we  are  dealing 
v^ith  a  total  of  3302  words,  of  which  about  2500  or  SO^/o  fall 
within  the  clausulae,  wholy  or  in  part,  while  of  these  about 
1150,  or  nearly  35^/o  of  the  whole,  come  entirely  in  the  caden- 
ces, the  part  of  the  clausulae  which  admits  of  least  variety  of 
rhythm  and  falls  most  strongly  upon  the  ear.    If  we  suppose 
that  the  emphatic  words  may  be  equally  well  placed  in  any  part 
of  the  sentence,  we  ought  to  find  therefore  80%  of  them  in  the 
clausulae  and  35%  in  the  cadences^- 


*)  In  my  calculations  I  have  treated  two  words  each  falling  partly 
within  a  cadence  as  -^  one  word  falling  wholy  whithin  it. 
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To  vary  the  monotony  of  word-lists  I  propose  now  to 
write  a  synopsis  of  part  of  the  pro  Ligario  in  Cicero's  words, 
keeping  his  order  unchanged  and  marking  by  italics  those  words 
which  fall  outside  the  clausulae,  by  capitals  those  which  fall  in 
the  cadence ;  syllables  being  marked  in  the  same  way.  Words 
necessary  to  the  grammar  but  not  the  sense  are  enclosed  in 
brackets.  The  dry  bones  of  the  speech  are  then  as  follows :  — 

Nouum  crimen,  CAESAR,  ad  te  Tubero  (DETVLIT),  Li- 
garium  in  AFRICA  (FVISSE),  PANSA  ausus  (est)  CONFITERI 
itaque  confitendum  (EST) ;  orATIO  ad  misericordiam  tuam  CON- 
FERENDA  (EST),  /labes.  TVBERO  confitenTEM  REVM,  sed 
tamen  hoc,  se  in  ea  PARTE  (FVISSE)  qua  te,  qua  patREM 
TWM.  itaque  prius  confitAMINI  (NECESSE  EST)  quam  re- 
prehenDATIS. 

LIGARIVS,  cum  esset  NVLLA  belli  susPICIO,  legatus 
cum  ConSIDIO  PROFECTVS  (EST) ;  decedens  Considius  pro- 
uinciae  (PRAEFECIT).  prouinciam  accepit  inVITVS;  sic  praefuit 
ut  ^atissima  ESSET  integritas.  helium  subito  exARSIT ;  quaere- 
bant  DVCEM.  VARVS  praetor  (VENIT).  ad  cum  (CONCVR- 
SVM  EST),  ille  arripuit  imPERIVM.  Li^^rius  paulum  CON- 
QVIEVIT. 

Adhuc  culPA  VAC  AT.  profectio  non  debet  ofFENDERE. 
reMANSIO  mulTO  MINVS.  post  aduentum  VARI  RESTITIT; 
necessitatis  CRIMEN  (EST)  non  uolunTATIS. 

Nullum  igitur  adhuc  signum  alienae  uolunTATIS.  CAV- 
SAM  animadVERTE  qua  fide  DEFENDAM;  proDO  MEAM. 
CICERO  apudTE  (DEFENDIT)  alium  in  ea  uolunTATE  NON 
(FVISSE)  in  qua  SE  confiteTVR  (FVISSE).  uide  quam  non  re- 
formlDEM.  suscepto  bello,  gesto  etiam  e  PARTE  MAGNA, 
ad  ea  arma  proFECTVS  (SVM)  quae  erant  sumpta  conTRA  TE. 
hoc  DICO  apud  eum  qui  me  rei  publicae  (REDDIDIT),  uide 
ut  qui  de  meo  facto  NON  DVBITEM  de  Ligari  non  audeam 
CONFITERI.  atque  haec  DE  ME  (DIXI)  ut  mihi  TVBERO  cum 
de  se  eadem  dicerem  IGNOSCERET.  quis  putat  esse  criMEN 
(FVISSE)  IN  AFRICA?  is  qui   ESSE  VOLVIT(et)FROHIBI- 
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TVM  SE  QyERirVR(ert  contra  CAESAREM  (est)  congressus. 
in  hac  (CAVSA)  prudentiam  deSIDERO. 

^1^15  /atcntcm;  accusas  qui  CAVSAM  HABET  aut  me- 
liorcm  (QVAM  TV)  aut  PAREM. 

Thus  far,  to  the  end  of  §  10,  I  have  not  stopped  to  ana* 
lyse  in  detail.  Let  us  see  in  what  proportion  the  words  in  and 
out  of  (a)  the  clausula  (b)  the  cadence  are  used.  212  words 
out  of  a  little  over  1000  have  been  employed;  of  these  we 
should  find  80<>/o,  or  about  170,  wholly  or  partly  in  the  clausu- 
lae,  42  outside  of  them.  The  actual  numbers  are  exactly,  170 
and  42.  In  the  cadences  we  should  find  the  equivalent  of  80 
words,  counting  as  before  two  parts  of  words  as  equal  to  one 
whole  word.  We  actually  find  the  equivalent  of  60  including 
21  bracketed  words.  And  this  analysis,  it  should  be  remembered, 
includes  all  clausulae,  from  those  of  the  periods  to  those  of  the 
shortest  commata,  many  of  which  are  of  less  length  than  a  clausula 
themselves.  We  come  therefore  still  to  the  same  result,  that  emphatic 
words  tend  to  avoid  the  ends  of  sentences;  and  we  may  now 
add,  that  they  avoid  to  a  great  extent  the  ends  of  commata  also. 

But  we  have  so  far  considered  only  one  kind  of  emphasis ; 
that  which  attaches  to  words  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sense, 
i.  e.,  to  those  upon  whose  clear  pronounciation  depens  the 
hearer*s  ability  to  follow  the  speaker  at  all.  But  in  a  speech, 
and  the  speech  of  such  a  master  as  Cicero,  that  emphasis  is 
equally  important  which  attaches  to  the  words  rhetorically  pro- 
minent, i.  e.,  upon  the  clear  hearing  of  which  depends  the  ap- 
preciation of  those  figures  of  speech  and  thought  which  make 
up  so  much  of  every  orator's  stock  in  trade.  Let  us  now  look 
for  these  in  the  succeeding  sections  of  the  Pro  Ligario. 

I  will  now  underline  those  words  which  it  seems  natural 
to  me  to  emphasise  for  rhetorical  effect  in  reading  the  speech 
aloud.  How  subjective  this  is,  I  fully  realise;  yet  by  taking 
a  fairly  large  number  of  instances  the  subjectivity  is  lessened, 
I  think,  and  will  be  still  more  so  if  those  who  read  this  will 
check  my  interpretations. 

5* 
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§11.  haec  admirabilia,  sed  prodigi  simile  est  quod  dicam. 
non  habet  earn  uim  ista  accusatio  ut  Q.  Ligarius  condemnetm, 
sed  ut  necetur.  hoc  egit  ciuis  Romanus  ante  te  nemo;  externi 
sunt  isti  mores  aut  leuium  Graecorum  aut  immanium  barbarorum. 
nam  quid  agis  aliud?  ut  Romae  ne  sit,  ut  domo  careat,  ne  cum 
optimis  fratribus,  ne  cum  hoc  T.  Broccho  auunculo,  ne  cum  eius 
filio,  consobrino  suo,  ne  nobiscum  uiuat,  ne  sit  in  patria  ?  num 
est,  num  potest  magis  carere  his  omnibus  quam  caret?  Italia 
prohibetur,  exulat.  non  tu  ergo  hunc  patria  priuare,  qua  carets 
sed  uiYa  uis. 

Let  us  look  at  these  words  closely.  The  first,  admirabilia» 
comes  almost  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  as  it  could 
be  placed,  for  the  possible  hyperbaton,  admirabilia  haec,  would 
weaken  the  pronoun,  which  also  has  some  emphasis.  Balancing 
it  comes  prodigi,  at  exactly  the  same  point  in  the  next  comma. 
We  have  next  a  pair  of  balancing  words  —  rime  helping  them 
out  —  each  at  the  end  of  one  of  a  pair  of  rhythmically  inter- 
locked clauses  (the  clausulae  are  Ligarius  condemnetur,  S  3,  and 
condemnetur  sed  ut  necetur,  M  5).  But  the  first  of  these  is,  to  my 
ear  at  least,  not  the  only  emphatic  word  in  its  clause;  con- 
siderable emphasis  falls  also  on  eam;  'The  gist  of  your  accus- 
ation is  not  this,  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  Ligarius,  but  his 
death".  And  eam  falls  wholly  outside  all  clausulae.  This  I  think 
gives  us  a  hint  of  a  possible  rule ;  an  emphatic  word  may  come 
late,  even  at  the  end  of  a  clause  (in  the  cadence),  if  it  shares  its 
emphasis  with  one  which  occurs  early  in  the  sentence. 

In  the  next  sentence  all  the  emphatic  words  come  early 
in  their  commata;  what  of  the  next?  Romae  indeed  and  domo 
are  early;  but  auunculo,  filio,  most  emphatically  of  all  patria, 
come  late.  What  are  we  to  make  of  this?  I  suggest  another 
tentative  rule ;  the  desire  for  chiasmus  may  lead  to  an  emphatic 
word  being  placed  late  if  balanced  by  another  placed  early.  Here, 
as  I  interpret  it,  Romae,  domo,  balance  auunculo,  filio;  con- 
sobrino occurs  in  so  short  a  comma  as  hardly  to  have  any 
definite    position;   nobiscum   is   separated   from   patria    by  the 
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verbs  of  both  clauses,  producing  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of 
a  '*golden  verse"  in  hexameters.  The  last  two  sentences  (Italia 
.  .  .  uis)  show,  in  the  first,  the  normal  forward  position  of  the 
one  emphatic  word;  in  the  second,  the  following  arrangement; 
two  emphatic  words,  non  and  patria,  which  illustrate  the  former 
of  the  two  rules  above  proposed;  then  a  third,  uita,  which 
occupies  the  place  in  its  comma  which  patria  does  in  its.  I  suggest 
then  a  third  rule ;  When  for  any  reason  an  emphatic  word  is  in 
a  particular  position  in  one  clause,  the  tendency  towards  parallelism 
(anaphora)  may  lead  to  other  words,  amplificatory  of  or  anti- 
thetical to  it,  being  put  in  a  similar  position  in  their  own  clauses. 
Allow  me  to  refer  to  these  three  rules  as  the  rules  of  divided 
emphasis,  of  chiasmus,  and  of  anaphora  respectively.  The  general 
rule  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  is  at  work  throughout 
the  passages  analysed  I  would  refer  to  as  the  rule  of  end-avoi- 
dance. For  greater  brevity  I  will  call  this  last  Rule  I,  the  others 
II,  III  and  IV.  Let  us  now  analyse  a  little  further. 

§  12.  At  istud  ne  apud  eum  quidem  dictatorem  /qui  omnes 
quos  oderat/  morte  multabat  Iquisquam  egit  isto  modo.  ipse 
iubebat  occidi/  nullo  postulante,  Ipraemiis  inuitabat.  quae  tamen 
crudelitasi  ah  hoc  eodem  aliquot  annos  post  /quem  tu  nunc  cru- 
deleml  esse  uis  /uindicata  est.  *'ego  uero  istud  non  postulo"/, 
inquies  lita  mehercule  existimol,  Tubero;  Inoui  enim  te,  noui 
patremi,  noui  domum  nomenque  uestrum  Istudia  generis/  et 
familiae  uestrae  juirtutis,  humanitatisi  doctrinae,  plurimarum 
lartium  atque  optimarum/  nota  mi  sunt  omnia. 

The  first  sentence  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  Rule  I ;  the 
recurring  istud  ....  isto,  is  to  me  a  clear  case  of  III.  In  the 
second,  I  have  ventured  to  depart  at  one  point  from  Zielinski*s 
arrangement  of  the  commata  and  mark  the  clausula  after  cru- 
delem,  not  after  esse  uis;  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  me 
preferable  on  purely  rhythmical  grounds  also,  as  giving  the  neat 
and  symmetrical  arrangement  quem  tu  nunc  crudelem  (S  J)  esse 
uis  uindicatast  (V3)  to  end  the  period.  To  me,  the  word  cru- 
delitas  fills  a  double  role.   In  the  first  place  it  stands,  like  the 
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emphatic  words  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sentence,  early  in  its 
colon;  but  without  a  most  artificial  hyperbaton  or  a  loosening 
of  the  bonds  of  the  period  by  omitting  quae,  it  could  hardly 
avoid  being  at  the  end  of  its  comma.  This  last  detail  is  enough 
to  put  crudelem  at  the  end  of  its  comma  by  the  operation  of 
Rule  IV.  In  the  next  sentence  ego  ....  non  illustrates  II ;  so  also 
ita  .  .  .  existimo.  The  period  closes  with  a  simple  arrangement, 
founded  wholly  upon  I. 

§  13.  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  the  whole  of  the  words 
itaque  certo  scio  uos  non  petere  sanguinem,  sed  parum  atten- 
ditis  are  emphatic,  as  summing  up  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
last  few  sentences,  and  therefore  there  is  no  question  of  empha- 
sising any  one  of  them  above  the  rest.  I  would  render  the  rest 
thus:  res  enim  eo  spectat  /ut  ea  poenal  in  qua  adhuc  Q.  Liga- 
rius  sit  Inon  uideamini/  esse  contenti.  Here  we  have  a  case  of 
divided  emphasis,  Rule  II.  quae  est  igitur  alia  /praeter  mortem?! 
(Ill),  si  enim  est  in  exilio  /sicut  est,  quid  amplius  postulatis?/ 
an  ne  ignoscatur?  (II,  II)  hoc  uero  multo  acerbius  multoque  est 
durius  (even  emphasis).  We  may  then  suggest  a  fifth  provi- 
sional rule,  viz. ;  In  certain  short  clauses  no  one  word  is  markedly 
more  emphatic  than  another  (law  of  equal  emphasis). 

§  14  gives  us,  to  my  thinking,  a  wholly  different  kind  of 
emphasis  from  any  that  have  gone  before.  The  balance  of  ideas 
is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  second  sentence,  wherein  domi  and 
in  foro  stand  opposed,  with  a  less  marked  opposition  between 
quod  nos  and  id  te.  This  gives  the  key  to  the  first  sentence; 
si  ...  .  faceremus  and  tu  .  .  .  .  coepisses,  clauses  both  which  fall 
under  the  law  of  equal  emphasis,  oppose  one  another.  This 
sentence  is  summed  up  by  yet  another  which  illustrates  Rule  V, 
though  there  is  perhaps  a  slight  emphasis  within  it  on  the  words 
omnem  humanitatem  (Rule  I).  And  the  opening  words  of  the 
second  sentence,  quanto  hoc  durius,  balance  this  clause.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  an  extension  of  the  last  rule,  viz.;  Clauses, 
especially  those  which  fall  under  Rule  V  may,  like  single  words, 
he  arranged  in  accordance  with  any  of  the  first  four  rules.  Let 
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me  now,  deserting  for  the  moment  the  text  of  the  Pro  Ligario, 
give  a  few  striking  instances. 

I.  Perhaps  the  noblest  peroration  in  Cicero  is  that  of  the 
last  Philippic.  Here  also  we  have  an  admirable  example  of  the 
artistic  use  of  an  imperfect  clausula  (here  S  1)  to  introduce  the 
closing  cadence  (here  V  1).  I  decree,  says  the  orator,  to  the  fami- 
lies of  our  fallen  soldiers  those  honors  which  would  have  gone 
to  the  soldiers  themselves  si  uiui  uicissent.  Here  the  sense  is 
fully  expressed,  and  grammar  also  is  satisfied;  but  to  the  ear 
something  is  lacking,  and  that  is  supplied  by  the  concluding 
words :  qui  morte  uicerunt.  I  need  not  point  out  that  the  single 
words  also  are  balanced;  I  wish  here  to  draw  attention  to  the 
use  of  the  clauses  or  commata. 

II.  A  good  example  of  commata  illustrating  divided  em- 
phasis is  to  be  found  in  1  Cat.  1.  In  the  sentence,  patere  tua 
consilia  non  sentis  /constrictam  iam  horum  omnium  scientia/ 
teneri  coniurationem  tuam  non  uides?  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
first  and  last  of  the  three  commata  divide  the  emphasis  between 
them  in  about  equal  proportions.  Here  again  single  words  play 
their  part,  but  only  a  subordinate  one;  Cicero  is  hurling  his 
thunderbolts  in  great  masses,  and  not  troubling  his  head  greatly 
with  the  play  of  single  sparks. 

III.  The  next  paragraph  (§  15)  of  the  Pro  Ligario,  which 
gives  us  in  the  use  of  single  words  an  excellent  example  of 
chiasmus  (lenitas  .  .  .  luctu)  has  in  the  first  and  last  commata 
of  the  same  period  a  good  example  of  chiastic  clause-opposition 
in  hac  tanta  tua  fortuna  balances  ista  uictoria,  and  neither  con- 
tains in  itself  any  one  word  which  calls  for  special  emphasis. 

IV.  I  would  mention  as  an  example  of  this  arrangement 
the  speech  de  domo  sua,  2;  Vobis  hodierno  die  constituendum 
est  /utrum  posthac  amentis  ac  perditos  magistratus/  improborum 
ac  sceleratorum  ciuium  Ipraesidio  nudarel  (this  divides  the  em- 
phasis with  the  weighty  opening  words)  an  etiam  deorum  im- 
mortalium  jreligione  armare  malitisi  (this  continues  and  expands 
the  second  emphatic  comma). 
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Here,  as  the  chief  pause  in  the  sentence,  —  emphasised  it 
seems  to  me  by  the  weighty  and  rare  clausula  MSZ*',  —  comes  at 
nudavt,  we  have  a  division  of  emphasis  between  beginning  and 
end,  and  the  parallel  of  the  second  emphatic  portion  coming 
also  at  the  end  of  its  part  of  the  whole. 

For  brevity's  sake  I  will  refer  to  these  new  developments 
of  the  first  four  rules  as  I^,  &c.,  indicating  that  commata  and 
not  single  words  are  involved. 

I  continue  now  the  analysis  of  the  Pro  Ligario  (§15  b). 
using  again  the  notation  employed  in  the  synposis.  ^uaio  multi  de 
VICTORIBVS  .  .  .  uictis  is  an  example  of  IV;  quam  multi  .  .  . 
nemini  ...  hi  quibus  ipsis  ...  in  alios,  a  double  instance  of  II. 

§  16;  quodsi  proBARE  and  si  honesto  et  misericordi  men- 
DACIO,  V\  hominis  and  refellere,  I;  si  esset,  eius,  eadem, 
again  I.  errare  .  .  .  miseRERI,  III,  an  inverted  chiasmus  being 
formed  by  NOLLE  .  .  .  nolle;  this  we  may  distinguish  as  ///. 
By  "inverted"  I  mean  that  the  first  emphatic  word  comes  late," 
not  early,  in  its  comma  or  clause,  the  balance  being  redressed 
by  the  other  half  of  the  pair  coming  early  in  its.  turn  CRE- 
DAS;  nunc  .  .  .  igNOSCAS,  a  neat  example  of  II.  HOMI- 
NIS ...  ad  hominem,  ///.  qua  .  .  .  te,  I  (but  both  words  early 
in  the  clause);  suam  .  .  .  TVAM,  III. 

§  17.  primus  aditus  .  .  .  SCELERE  DICERE,  I.  nullo 
alio  .  .  .  eadem  cauSA . .  quiNAM  NOVI,  I.  Here  I  would  draw 
attention  to  a  fact  often  illustrated  in  the  above  examples,  and 
here  with  particular  clearness.  In  considering  cases  of  Rule  I, 
we  often  should  not  take  into  account  the  actual  opening  words 
of  a  sentence,  sometimes  not  even  the  opening  clause.  This 
results  from  the  fact,  common  to  many  languages,  that  a  great 
number  of  short  words,  such  as  si,  qui  (rel.)  cum  (conj.),  nearly 
all  prepositions,  et  and  other  coordinating  conjunctions,  regu- 
larly begin  the  sentence  or  clause.  The  reason  for  this  is  ob- 
vious; grammatically  they  set  the  tone  of  the  whole  sentence. 
To  know  that  the  first  word  is  cum  or  qui  on  the  one  hand,  or 
et  or  sed  on  the  other,   is  to  know  at  once  that  the  following 
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words  are  or  are  not  grammatically  subordinate;  hence  I  take 
it  the  position  of  such  words.  But  they  are  not  rhetorically  im- 
portant, i.  e.,  no  one  would  think  of  stressing  them.  In  this 
they  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  interrogative  pronouns, 
which  by  reason  of  their  great  emphasis  reduce  other  pronouns 
which  follow  to  the  position  of  a  kind  of  suffix,  with  no  accent 
and  a  shortening  of  quantity,  as  Prof.  Phillimore  has  recently 
shown  (C.  R.June  1920,  art.  Terentiana).  Sometimes  also  a  clause 
is  in  a  not  dissimilar  position,  as  here.  There  words  non  dubito 
quin  admiraturus  sis,  an  example  of  Rule  V,  are  grammatically 
of  the  highest  importance,  for  without  them  the  rest  of  the 
period  would  have  no  construction.  Yet  who  would  stress  them 
in  reading?  We  next  have  scelus . . .  cur  (I),  isto  . . .  CARVIT(II). 
errorem  . . .  tiMOREM  (III) ;  the  rest  of  this  period  is  an  example 
of  V,  down  to  the  last  clause,  where  scelus  .  .  .  nemo  again  gi\t 
us  a  case  of  (II).  Then  mihi  .  .  .  fatalis  .  .  .  improuidas  .  .  . 
Aumana  .  .  .  diuina,  all  I. 

§  18  seems  to  me  an  excellent  example  of  divided  em- 
phasis (liceat  and  miseros  in  the  first  clause),  followed  by  ana- 
phora (cupidi  .  .  .  irati  .  .  .  pertinaces;  and  again,  sceleris  .  .  . 
furoris  .  .  .  parricidi  (all  at  the  beginnings  of  commata)  balanced 
by  carere.  In  the  next  sentence,  quando  .  .  .  te  .  .  .  tua  .  .  . 
arma  .  .  .  contumeliam  propulsare  divide  the  emphasis  again, 
according  to  II.  A  similar  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  quid 
egit  .  .  .  dignitatem  tuam,  which  indeed  does  but  say  the  same 
thing  over  again  in  other  words.  Then,  after  the  transitional 
quid?  we  have  tu  .  .  .  pacem  (II).  .  .  .  cupiebas  (IV)  .  .  .  idne  . . . 
sceleratis  . . .  bonis :  an  instance  of  chiasmus  somewhat  different 
from  those  previously  noticed,  for  it  is  incomplete,  unless  we 
stress  conueniret  to  balance  id,  which  seems  to  me  unnatural, 
as  laying  emphasis  on  a  verb,  whose  function  is  here  little  more 
than  that  of  a  grammatical  flection.  I  would  however  include 
it  under  III. 

§  19.  miTii . . .  MERITA  . . .  tanta  non  uiderENTVR  (III) . . . 
sceleratum  (IV.;  it  echoes  sceleratis  in  §  18).  quo  modo . .  .  mer- 
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itus  (11)  .  .  .  scelerATOS  (IV;  note  the  interlocking  of  anaphora 
and  divided  or  chiastic  emphasis) .  .  .  incolumi  dignitate  (V). 
secessionEM  . . .  NON  BELLVM  . . .  ODIVM  .  .  .  DISCIDIVM 
(II,  IV).  Then  several  clauses  of  even  emphasis  (utrisque  .  . . 
aberrantibus)  forming  among  themselves  the  following  rather 
elaborate  structure :  — 

a)  utrisque  cupientibus  b)  rem  publicam  saluam 

ai)  sed  partim  consiliis 

a^)  partim  studiis  b)  a  communi  utilitate 

a)  aberrantibus. 
A  strophic  arrangement  of  the  thought  as  elaborate  as  that  of 
the  clausulae,  which  at  this  point  is:  2,  1,  2,  1,  3,  2,  2.  prin- 
cipum  .  .  .  PAR . .  .  non  par . . .  qui  sequeBANTVR  (III).  Then 
four  clauses,  illustrating  ir,  with  the  short  clause  quod  pro- 
bari  posset  forming  a  kind  of  mesode.  The  last  four  commata 
give  us  two  pairs,  the  words  being  of  about  equal  emphasis 
throughout,  arranged  aa— bb  (Caesar's  mercy  and  Caesar's  vic- 
tory :  the  easy  lot  of  his  foes  and  their  armed  resistence  to  him) 
corresponding  to  the  arrangement  of  the  clausulae,  4,  4;  1,  1. 

Here  then  we  may  recognise  the  existence  of  yet  another 
rule,  viz. ;  Clauses  which  fall  under  Rule  V  (equal  emphasis)  are 
susceptible  of  a  symmetrical  arrangement,  which  we  may  term  stro- 
phic. When  it  is  considered  how  strong  the  passion  for  sym- 
metrical arrangement  was,  as  illustrated  in  the  clausulae  of  prose, 
(Ziel.,  Constr.  Rhyth.  89  ff.),  in  the  verse-groups  of  poems,  even 
when  written  xuia  ajiypy  (see  Ellis,  de  aequahili  partitione,  &c., 
in  his  ed.  of  Catullus,  Vol.  I),  and  in  plastic  and  graphic  art  of 
all  kinds,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  it  also  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  longer  units  of  emphasis. 

§  20.  OMITTAM  communem  .  .  .  ueniamus  .  .  .  NO- 
STRAM ;  III.  utrum .  .  .  Ligarium  .  .  .  exIRE  .  .  .  uos  .  .  .  NON 
VENIRE ;  III.  poteramusne  . . .  senatus ;  IV/ne . . .  nuILo  MODO ; 
LIGARIVM  .  .  .  senatus:  III.  ille  co  TEMPORIE . . .  NECESSE 
.  .  .  uos  tum  .  .  .  nemo ;  IV  (a  triple  parallehsm).  reprehendo  .  .  . 
minime  .  .  .  neque  .  .  .  licuit  .  .  .  uestro ;  I  thoughout,  a  much 
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simpler  parallelism  . . .  hoc  .  .  .  gloriemini  .  .  .  uobis  .  .  .  aliis  .  .  . 
reprehendatis ;  III  plus  IV. 

§  21.  TVBERonis  .  .  .  paralleled  by  the  four  clauses,  each 
of  even  emphasis,  ex  SC  .  .  .  excusare ;  I  plus  V.  Then  the  long 
parenthetic  sentence  haec  ego  .  .  .  usi  sumus,  within  which  the 
emphasis  is  thus  divided :  haec  . . .  NOVI . . .  necessitVDINES . . . 
TVBERONE  (II  plus  IV);  then  domi  .  .  .  ERVDITI,  miliHae 
contuberNALESi).  POST  ADFINES  .  .  .  omni . .  .  familiARES; 
magnum  .  .  .  STVDIIS ;  a  more  elaborate  case  of  the  same  ar- 
rangement, scio  .  .  .  TVBERONEM  (II ;  parallel  with  the  first 
sentence)  then  again  a  series  of  commata  of  even  emphasis,  pa- 
rallel to  those  of  the  first  sentence  and  indicating  that  paralle- 
lism by  the  similarity  of  rhythm  (abundance  of  S-  clausulae).  Here 
then  we  have  once  more  a  kind  of  strophic  arrangement,  irre- 
gular but  none  the  less  present  and  perceptible,  worthy  of  the 
importance  of  the  argument,  viz.,  that  the  case  against  Ligarius 
must  needs  break  down  because  he  has  done  nothing  which 
cannot  be  paralleled  from  the  actions  of  the  presumably  loyal 
presecutor  himself. 

§  22.  cessit .  .  .  PARVIT;  III :  una  .  .  ,  VNA  CAVSA ;  II. 
fardius  .  .  .  OCCVPATAM;  II.  hinc  .  .  .  crimen  .  .  .  IRA ;  III. 
crimen  .  .  .  ilia  .  .  .  minus.  AFRICAM  .  .  .  arcem  .  .  .  natam ;  I, 
with  a  single  instance  of  II.  The  next  two  clauses  seem  to  me 
to  be  of  even  emphasis.  Then,  after  another  clause  of  the  same 
sort,  atque  is  tamen  aliquis,  we  have  Ligarius  .  .  .  Varus  IMPE- 
RIVM  DICEBAT  fasces  .  .  .  HABEBAT;  I,  II,  IV. 

But  this  lengthy  analysis  would  be  tedious  beyond  mea- 
sure if  extended  to  every  comma  in  the  speech.  I  have,  I  think, 
said  enough,  —  for  I  can  find  as  yet  no  passage  which  does 
not  conform  to  one  or  more  of  the  rules  laid  down,  —  to  illustrate, 
if  not  to  prove,  the  principle  with  which  the  essay  started,  viz., 
that  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  even  of  any  fraction  of  the  sentence. 


')  I  analyse  this  as  two  clausulae  (militiae)  contubernales  VI;   a 
-  bemales  post  adfines  S  J.  Z  omits  the  former. 
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is  never  in  its  own  right  emphatic,  but  at  most  divides  emphasis 
with  the  beginning.  I  can  but  slightly  indicate  what  fine  sense- 
rhythm,  so  to  call  it,  is  obtained  by  simply  ringing  the  changes 
on  the  four  rules  for  word  emphasis ;  by  transposing  to  clause- 
emphasis;  by  combining  the  two.  This  is  of  course  by  no  means 
confined  to  Cicero,  or  to  prose;  it  is  to  be  found  in  every 
good  author.  Once  we  employ  sentences  of  sufficient  length 
to  allow  of  more  complex  arrangements  than  the  mere  opposition 
of  two  ideas  by  I  {solitudinem  faciunt  /  pacem  appellant)  or  II 
(quod  aliam  uiam  haberent  nullam)  or  III  {Stoicus  occidit  fiaream), 
we  have  such  neat  arrangements  as  this:  longiorem  orationem/ 
causa  forsitan  postulet,  tua  certe  natura  breuiorem;  where  the 
double  antithesis  of  cause  and  judge,  long  and  short  speech, 
is  neatly  given  by  a  two-fold  use  of  III  (pro  Lig.  38).  Let  me 
conclude,  since  it  is  a  short  example  of  a  complex  theme,  by 
analysing  a  noble  passage  of  the  Sixth  Aeneid  which  in  my 
student  days  first  made  me  realise  that  Vergil  was  a  great  poet, 
at  Danaum  proceres  Agamemnoniaeque  phalanges, 
ut  uidere  uirum  fulgentiaque  arma  per  umbras, 
ingenti  trepidare  metu;  pars  uertere  terga, 
ceu  quondam  petiere  rates;  pars  tollere  uocem 
exiguam;  inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantis. 
Clause-balance  we  have  in  abundance ;  Danaum  proceres  balances 
fulgentia  .  .  .  umbras  (III0>  ^^  Agamemnoniaeque  phalanges 
does  ut  .  .  .  uirum  (IIIO ;  pars  .  .  .  rates  balances  pars  .  .  .  exi- 
guam; but  within  this  framework,  excellent  in  itself,  we  have 
the  smaller  touches  which  show  the  hand  of  the  master-craftsman ; 
Danaum  .  .  .  Agamemnoniae  (themselves  an  example  of  I)  ba- 
lance uirum  (III),  and  its  expansion,  the  clause  fulgentiaque  &c.; 
within  this  clause  we  have  the  balance  fulgentia . . .  umbras  (III); 
then  ingenti  .  .  .  metu  (II),  continued  by  terga  .  .  .  rates  .  .  . 
uocem  (IV),  and  again,  with  a  new  set  of  antitheses,  pars  .  . 
pars  (I),  and  exiguam  .  .  .  hiantis  (III). 

This  essay  does  not  profess   to  be  more  than  the  merest 
outline  of  a  few  guiding  principles  in  a  vast  and  complicated 
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subject;  if  it  should  move  some  few  philologists  to  attempt 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  matter  of  Latin  sentence-emphasis, 
and  to  analyse  it  more  adequately  than  I  am  capable  of  doing, 
the  labour  spent  on  it  will  be  amply  repaid. 

ON   THE  ETYMOLOGY   OF  'aUta- 

galata  IN  ARABIC 

By 
RUDOLF  ROZiCKA, 

I  have  tried  to  lay  a  more  enduring  foundation  for  the 
hypothesis  of  the  secondary  origin  of  the  Arabic  g,  of  its 
development  from  *"  in  the  isolated  life  of  the  Arabic  language 
and  of  the  baselessness  of  the  widespread  assumption  that  g 
must  have  existed  already  in  the  parent  Semitic  language  as 
well  as  in  all  the  Semitic  languages. 

I  first  brought  this  theory  forward  in  the  article,  Die 
Existenz  des  g  im  Ursemitischen  in  Zeitschr.  fiir  Assyriologie, 
21,  pp.  293  sq.,  and  since  then  I  have  devoted  several  articles 
to  laying  a  more  enduring  foundation  for  the  hypothesis.  They 
are  the  following:  Die  Wurzel  r  in  den  semitiscben  Sprachen, 
in  Zeitschr.  fiir  Assyriologie,  25,  pp.  114  sq.;  Zur  Existenz 
des  g  im  Ursemitischen,  in  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde 
des  Morgenlandes  26,  pp.  102  sq.;  Zur  Etymologie  von  'dr-gdr, 
in  Zeitschr.  fiir  Assyriologie,  25,  pp.  114  sq.;  Zur  Etymologie 
von  big,  in  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes, 
27,  pp.  1  sq.;  'a/ar-'o/er,  in  Orientalistische  Literaturzeitung,  16, 
pp.  250  sq. ;  Die  Wiedergahe  des  nordsemitischen  '  durch  h 
im  Assyvischen  als  eine  Parallele  der  Transkription  von  '  durch 
V  bei  den  LXX,  in  Biblische  Zeitschrift  11,  pp.  342  sq.;  Zur 
Etymologie  von  gdb,  in  Zeitschr.  fur  Assyriologie,  28,  pp.  280 
sq.;  Nochmals  zur  {rage  der  Existenz  des g  im  Ursemitischen,  in 
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Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes  27,  pp.  12 
sq.;  Einige  Fille  des  Typus  ^afal,  ^afa"al,  ^ufaHl  im  Arabischen, 
in  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  29. 
pp.  420  sq. 

While  referring  to  these  articles  for  individual  details, 
I  will  here  give  a  terse  survey  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  base 
my  hypothesis. 

I. 

a) 
The   following    facts   contradict    the   supposition,     based 
upon  the  transcription  of  '  by  y  in  the  Septuagint,  that  g  had 
already  existed  in  the  parent  Semitic  language  as  well  as  in  all 
the  Semitic  languages. 

1.  The  supposition  cannot  be  maintained  that  g,  a  sound 
almost  identical  with  the  German  g,  in  dialectal  pronunciation 
of  the  latter  wholly  identical,  would  have  been  left  without 
graphic  representation  by  the  Semites. 

2.  The  transcription  of  '  by  y  in  the  Septuagint  does  not 
correspond  to  the  Arabic  g. 

3.  The  transcription  of  '  by  (i  by  the  Assyrians  does  not 
correspond  to  the  Arabic  g. 

4.  The  transcription  of  '  by  y  in  the  Septuagint  does  not 
agree  with  the  transcription  of  ''  by  ft  by  the  Assyrians,  which 
must  have   been  the  case  if  a  ^  had  existed  in  North  Semitic. 

b) 

1.  How  can  wc  explain  the  partial  transcription  of  '  by 
Y  in  the  Septuagint  and  by  h  among  the  Assyrians? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  laryngals  began  to  disappear 
early  among  those  Semitic  peoples  who  came  into  touch  with 
non-Semitic  peoples. 

All  the  Semitic  languages,  beginning  with  Assyrian,  have 
undergone  this  process,  and  the  Arabic  language  is  undergoing 
this  process  now.  This  disappearance  of  the  laryngals  was  gra- 
dual ;  there  was  a  transitional  period  when  ''  was  already  some- 
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what  weakened  and  it  was  only  articulated  with  its  original 
strength  under  certain  conditions,  for  instance,  in  the  customary 
careful  pronunciation  of  a  festal  address,  in  affected  speech,  &c. 
Everyone  who  has  had  opportunity,  to  speak  to  Arabs  often 
knows  very  well  how  totally  difiierently  an  Arabic  '  sounds 
if  pronounced  in  affected  speech  or  otherwise  emphasized  as 
compared  with  its  pronunciation  in  the  ordinary  flow  of  speech. 
This  strong  ',  pronounced  with  its  original  intensity  is  repre- 
sented by  Y  in  the  Septuagint  and  by  1}  among  the  Assyrians. 
The  complete  irregularity  in  the  representation  of '  in  the  Septua- 
gint and  among  the  Assyrians  is  explained  precisely  by  the  fact 
that  the  emphatic  utterance  of  '  depended  upon  a  series  of  in- 
calculable and  accidental  circumstances  and  further  that  the  accu- 
racy of  the  perception  of  this  sound  on  the  part  of  non-Semites 
was  dependent  on  the  degree  of  sharpness  of  the  organs  of 
hearing  of  single  individuals. 

2.  Have  we  any  other  parallels  to  the  representation  of 
by  g  and  similar  palatals  on  the  part  of  non-Semites? 

The  Arabic  '  is  pronounced  by  the  Russian  Tatars  as  g 
(see  my  article  in  Zeitschr.  fiir  Assyriologie.  21.  p.  310),  by 
the  Maltese  as  gh  (ibid.,  p.  311);  further  cases  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  '  as  ^,  ng,  k,  h,  are  in  my  article  p.  310  ff. 

The  following  quotation  from  Rousseht,  Principes  de  pho- 
netique  experimentale,  Paris-Leipzig,  1901—1908,  p.  871  proves 
that  a  strongly  articulated  '  makes  the  impression  of  a  g  even 
upon  the  ear  of  a  trained  phonetist:  **C*est  a  cette  constriction 
initiale  ^)  que  j'attribuerais  le  flechissement  de  la  ligne  du  souffle 
(fig.  561)  et  la  confusion  que  j*ai  faite  a  Toreille  du  ain  et  du 
ghatin  sonore  dans  des  mots  comme  'ajaf,  *tourbillon',  "^adila, 
'sacs',  'ogkb,  *aigle*,  'oelkm,  *drapeau',  que  j'ai  entendu  r/e/, 
rdila,  rgeb.  Hem,** 

3.  The  Physiological  Explanation  of  the  reproduction  of  '^ 
by  palatals  on  the  part  of  non-Semites. 

*)  That  is.  in  the  articulation  of  ';  of.  my  explicit  delinition  of  ' 
in  Wiener  Zeitschrift   fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgcnlandes,  27.  pp.  21  sq. 
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One  must  in  any  case  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
articulation  and  the  nature  of  both  sounds  in  order  to  under 
stand  a  right  the  relation  of  the  sounds  ''  and  g.  I  have  set  down 
the  exact  definitions  of  both  sounds  according  to  the  present 
state  of  phonetic  study  in  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiiv  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlandes,  17,  pp.  21  sq.  and  have  illustrated  the  definitions 
by  appended  diagrams  of  the  organs  of  speech  during  the  arti- 
culation of  both  sounds.  I  assume  the  knowledge  of  these  defi- 
nitions in  what  follows. 

The  laryngal  '  was  completely  foreign  to  the  Greeks  as 
well  as  to  the  Assyrians,  who  had  long  since  lost  the  sound.  The 
consonants  of  their  languages  were  throughout  oral,  that  is, 
were  produced  by  the  articulation  of  the  tongue  against  a  por- 
tion of  the  mouth  cavity  ;  these  languages  knew  nothing  of  any 
consonants  other  than  those  formed  with  the  help  of  the  tongue. 
If  the  problem  was,  in  a  language  which  knew  no  laryngals, 
to  reproduce  a  clearly  articulated  laryngal  '  which  made  the 
impression  on  a  non-Semitic  (and  also  on  the  Assyrian)  ear 
of  a  peculiar,  snarling  sound  (See  my  article  as  above,  p.  25.) 
and  which  was  articulated,  as  the  non-Semites  observed  in  the 
Semitic  speaking  individuals  in  the  hindmost  part  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  they  chose  for  it  then  the  hindmost  sound  which 
non-Semites  were  in  a  position  to  form ;  this  sound  was  formed 
by  raising  the  tongue  against  the  back  of  the  palate,  and  this 
was  the  (back)  palatal  or  velar  g,  or  its  tenuis  h,  which  sounds 
also  lay  nearest  to  the  laryngal  '  acoustically. 

In  other  words  the  non-Semites  have  substituted  for  the 
Semitic  laryngal  ^  which  was  foreign  to  their  languages,  the 
nearest  oral  sound  offered  by  the  sound  system  of  their 
languages.  The  nearest  parallel  in  our  time  is  the  Russian 
pronunciation  of  the  German  /i  as  c/i;  as  the  Russians  know 
no  /i,  they  substitute  for  this  laryngal  sound  their  nearest 
similar  oral  sound,  the  palatal  ch. 

The  result  of  the  negative  part  of  my  proof  reads 
therefore : 
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The  asumpHon  that  the  transcription  in   the  Septuagint  is 

evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  g  in  Hebrew  is  wrong  and  the 

theory  of  the  existence  of  the  g  in  the  parent  Semitic  language 

as  well  as  in  all  Semitic  languages  is  devoid  of  any  foundation 

in  fact. 

II. 

Now  we  come  to  the  positive  part  of  the  proof,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  following  thesis : 

g  developed  first  in  the  separate  life  of  Arabic  from  ' . 

a)  Physiological  Grounds. 

The  physiological  explanation  of  the  passage  from  '  to  g 
in  Arabic  is  analogous  to  the  explanation  of  the  transcription 
of  ^  by  Y,  h,  by  non-Semites. 

1.  The  Semitic  languages  possess  four  laryngals:  \  h,  \  h. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  oral  sounds  stands  opposed 
to  this  small  number  of  laryngals;  thus  the  North  Semitic 
hnguages  possess,  as  against  these  four  laryngal  sounds,  19 
oral  sounds,  Arabic  24  oral  sounds,  Ethiopic  26  oral  sounds, 
produced  by  the  articulation  of  the  tongue  against  a  part  of 
the  mouth  cavity.  The  articulation  of  the  four  laryngals  is 
completely  different  from  that  of  the  oral  sounds  (see  my 
definition  of  '  in  the  same  article,  pp.  21  sq.),  and  therefore 
the  articulation  of  the  Semitic  sounds  makes  for  greater  demands 
on  the  capacity  of  the  Semitic  organs  of  articulation  than,  for 
instance,  is  the  case  with  the  Indogermanic  languages.  The  ratio 
of  strength  between  these  two  fundamentally  different  sound 
groups  makes  the  fate  of  the  laryngals  the  same  in  all  Semitic 
languages.  The  laryngals  disappear  with  the  advancing  develop- 
ment of  the  Semitic  languages.  This  process  of  the  reduction 
of  the  laryngals  is  hastened  when  the  Semitic  languages  come 
into  lasting  contact  with  non-Semitic.  Thus  the  laryngals  dis- 
appeared first  in  Assyrian,  which  earliest  left  the  purely  Semitic 
sphere  and  came  in  touch  with  non-Semitic  languages.  Then 
the  laryngals  vanished  in  all  the  northern  Semitic  languages. 
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and  also  in  Ethiopic.  The  same  fate  also  awaits  the  Arabic 
laryngals.  This  disappearance  of  the  laryngals  is  no  specially 
Semitic  phenomenon.  Compare  as  a  parallel,  for  example,  the 
fate  of  the  laryngal  h  inside  the  Indogermanic  speech-group. 
H  disappeared  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French  etc.  and  will 
also  assuredly  not  be  able  in  the  end  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
remaining  Indogermanic  languages,  on  the  same  ground  as  in 
the  Semitic  languages,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  over- 
whelming oral  articulation  to  push  aside  every  other  kind  of 
articulation  of  consonants. 

2.  In  certain  cases  the  substitution  for  a  laryngal  of  an 
oral  sound  comes  about  even  before  the  process  of  pushing 
out  of  the  laryngals  by  their  gradual  weakening  which  finally 
leads  to  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  laryngals.  The  most 
difficult  of  all  the  laryngals,  A,  is  partly  replaced  by  an  oral 
sound.  Every  one  who  has  learnt  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
this  sound  knows  very  well  how  long  it  is  before  the  right 
articulation  of  this  sound  can  be  grasped  and  it  can  be  placed 
in  the  right  place,  that  is  the  throat.  Every  beginner  at  first 
sounds  a  velar  h  instead  of  the  laryngal  /i,  precisely  because 
the  articulation  of  the  tongue  against  a  part  of  the  mouth- 
cavity  is  familiar,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  very  singular 
and  unique  articulation  of  h  in  the  throat  is  totally  foreign. 
Even  among  Semitic  sounds  A  is  a  unique  kind  of  sound  in 
respect  of  its  articulation.  This  circumstance  explains  why  h 
in  the  Semitic  tongues  was  quite  early  replaced  by  h  in  many 
instances;  this  replacement  of  (i  by  A  was  still  further  favoured 
by  the  intrusion  of  non-Semitic  elements  among  the  Seniites. 
Thus  h  was  partially  replaced  by  h  in  Assyrian,  also  in  Arabic, 
in  the  modern  Syrian  dialect  on  Lake  Urumiah  and  in  Kurdistan 
h  has  passed  throughout  into  h.  (See  my  article  in  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Assyriologie,  21,  pp.  306  sq.)  While  then  for  instance 
in  Assyrian  all  laryngals  have  disappeared,  this  oral  sound. 
the  velar  spirant  A,  has  been  preserved  and  the  laryngal  h 
whose  place  h  took  has  been  preserved,  so  to  say,  in  this  way. 
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In  the  replacement  of  the  laryngal  h  by  the  oral  h  there 
is  no  question  of  a  gradual  sound  transition,  but  of  a  leap  from 
the  throat  to  the  mouth,  of  an  exchange  of  two  sounds  which 
are  perhaps  acoustically  similar  but  in  nature  heterogeneous. 
And  further,  because  the  correct  pronunciation  of  h  or  its 
replacement  by  h  is  dependent  on  a  whole  series  of  individual 
circumstances.  Viz.  on  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  pronounce 
h  correctly,  on  the  accidental  concurrence  of  different  circum- 
stances which  favoured  the  driving  out  of  fi  by  A  in  a  given 
word,  it  will  never  be  possible  to  state  definitive  rules  for  the 
transition  from  h  to  h,  where  it  has  only  partially  occurred, 
as  in  Assyrian  and  Arabic.  The  complete  carrying  through  of 
the  transition  from  h  to  h  has  been  hindered  in  Assyrian  by 
the  later  established  process  of  the  complete  reduction  of  the 
laryngals,  and  the  circumstances  will  arrange  themselves  simi- 
larly in  Arabic,  for  the  process  of  the  weakening  of  the  laryn- 
gals perpetually  goes  forward  in  Arabic  too,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  non-Semitic  elements.  The  substitution  has  been 
completely  carried  through  in  the  above  named  modern  Syrian 
dialect  (of  Urumiah),  where  the  process  of  the  replacement 
of  A  by  A  was  completed  before  the  weakening  of  fi. 

What  has  just  now  been  said  about  the  transition  from 
fi  to  A  is  true  also,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  transition  from  ' 
to  g  in  Arabic,  where  alone  this  transition  has  happened.  In 
all  the  remaining  Semitic  tongues,  which  had  early  stepped  out 
of  their  own  spheres  and  come  into  touch  with  non-Semitic 
languages,  '  has  correspondingly  early  lost  much  of  its  original 
intensity,  'has  preserved  its  original  strength  in  Arabic,  which 
kept  itself  longest  of  all  relatively  free  from  all  foreign  influences 
in  the  closed  state  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  thereby 
is  explained  why  only  the  Arabic  sonorous  '  has  passed 
through  the  same  process  of  the  partial  substitution  by  the  cor- 
responding velar  g  sound  as  well  as  also  apart  from  the  Arabic  /i, 
a  far  more  difficult  sound  to  pronounce,  while  it  is  replaced 
in  analogous  manner  by  h.  In  Arabic  also  this  replacement  of  ' 


'* 
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by  g  has  been  crossed  by  the  weakening  of  '  following  the 
emergence  of  Arabic  from  its  isolation,  and  the  further  deve- 
lopment will  have  the  same  course  a  the  development  of  the 
sounds  fi— ft  in  Assyrian ;  '  will  vanish  completely,  while  g  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  maintained  where  it  has  established  itself. 

b)    Etymological  Grounds. 

The  method  to  be  followed  in  the  etymological  establish- 
ment of  the  thesis  of  the  secondary  development  of  g  out  of ' 
is  given  by  the  nature  of  the  problem  itself:  if  g  was  first 
developed  secondarily  in  Arabic  from  ^  then  this  secondary 
development  must  be  capable  of  positive  proof  inside  the 
Arabic  speech-material.  Thus:  — 

Is  there  a  widespread  secondary  transition  from  '  to  g 
in  Arabic? 

I  devoted  the  articles  quoted  above  to  the  answer  to  this 
question,  and  the  following  investigation  should  afford  a  further 
contribution  to  it. 

In  my  article  in  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Mor- 
genlandes,  29,  pp.  420  sq.  I  have  dealt  with  a  series  of  cases 
where  in  Arabic  in  forms  of  the  type  'a/ '  al,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  related  types  'afa"  al  and  ^ufa*il  is  brought  up  to 
and  where  this  '  developed  from  '  has  gone  to  g  in  its  further 
sound  development  in  accordance  with  my  theory  of  the  se- 
condary development  of  g  from  '  in  Arabic.  In  these  cases 
it  is  a  question  of  obviously  nominal  formations  of  relatively 
late  origin  where  '  comes  forward  as  a  nominal  prefix  to 
a  triliteral  stem,  whence  a  quadriliteral  stem  arises. 

I  wish  now  to  bring  out  a  case  here  where  '  has  come 
not  to  a  triliteral  stem,  but  to  a  biliteral  root,  so  that  the  result 
of  the  prefixing  of  *  is  a  triliteral  stem.  This  is  the  Arabic  stem  'It 
This  stem  shows  a  fairly  great  wealth  of  derivatives,  of  both 
verbal  and  nominal  nature.  The  development  of  meaning  of  this 
stem  is  also  manifold,  showing  apparently  far  separated  senses 
such  as  "mix**  on  the  one  hand,  and  "await**,  "endure"  on  the 
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other.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  following  statement  to 
trace  all  these  meanings  to  their  original  source  and  to  illustrate 
further  the  development  of  the  stem  both  in  form  and  sense. 

I. 

The  verb  'aUta  in  the  l»^  2°**  and  8**»form  means  "mix", 
"stir",  {=halata;  Lisan  2,474.  1.  16  n.),  especially  "to  mix  two 
sorts  of  grain:  wheat  and  barley"  (t.,  1.  22).  From  the  stem 
'alata  in  this  sense  there  come  these  noun-derivatives:  ma' /u^n, 
"that  which  is  mixed",  "the  mixture"  (t.,  1.  17);  'atifun,  "that 
which  is  mixed",  "medley",  "meslin",  usually  means  the  "mes- 
lin  of  wheat  and  barley  seeds,  alike  at  seedtime  and  at  har- 
vest" (t.,  1.  23  n.),  then  also  generally  "a  mixture  of  two  sorts 
of  grain,"  usually  wheat  and  barley  (t.,  1.  22),  then  also  "that, 
which  is  baked  from  meal  so  mixed;"  'alitun  appears  in  this 
sense  also  as  an  adjective  (t.,  1.  17:  fa' amun' alttun,),  ^nd  as  sub- 
stantive (t.,  1.18:  fulanun  ja^kulu  *l' alita),  and  signifies  '  alitun, 
"bread  baked  from  meal  mixed  from  barley  and  wheat"  (ditto), 
or  "bread  baked  from  meal  of  barley  and  of  spelt"  (ditto,  1. 
20).  That  there  existed  at  some  time  also  an  intransitive  form 
'  alita  in  the  sense  "to  be  mixed"  is  witnessed  to  by  the  noun 
derivative  'alatun  appearing  side. by  side  with  ' altun,  both  ori- 
ginally verbal  nouns  to  '  alita,  otherwise  '  alata  as  bearers  of  the 
abstract  sense  "mix",  otherwise  "be  mixed",  which  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  senses  acquired  in  both  forms  the  senses 
"mixture",  "medley" ;  'a/fun  signifies  "mixture"  (ditto.  1.  21: 
haltun),  "a  mixture  of  things  of  different  kinds",  in  the  plural 
'a  lata  *z-zidi"  different  kinds  of  victuals  eaten  without  choice" 
(Taj  1,  634,  1.  2.);  namely,  the  substantive  'akun  means  "va- 
rious kinds  of  tamarisk"  as  tarfa'u,  'atlun,  hagun,  ianbutun  and 
'ikrisun  (Lisan  t.,  475,  1.  8n.),  plural  'alatun  means  also  "mixed 
and  dry  fragments  of  marh,  whose  wood  is  used  for  part 
of  a  fire-stick"  (t.,  1.  5  n. ;  see  below).  '  alatun  means  "a  mixture 
in  grain  which  is  cleared  away  in  pure  grain"  (t.,  474,  1.  20: 
cf.  also  478,  1.  4).  'alatun  means  also  like  '  alitatun  "a  mixture 
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of  wheat  and  barley  both  as  grain  and  in  a  mcail"  (t.,  1.  21  n.) 
A  further  derivative  of  the  stem  'aUta  in  the  sense  "mix"  is 
'ulatatun,  which  means  generally  "two  substances  or  things 
mixed  together"  (ditto,  1.  19:  "Everywhere,  where  two  things 
are  mixed  there  develops  '  ulatatun'') ;  this  word  means  also 
"dried  milk  mixed  with  melted  butter  or  olive  oil"  (ditto,  475, 
1.  1).  'ulatatun  is  also  a  proper  name  of  the  masculine  gender 
and  means,  according  to  Lisan,  474,  1.  19  n.  "a  man,  who 
without  selection  gathers  things  in  from  every  side" ;  cf.  also  the 
same,  475,  1.  3  n.  and  12.  Finally  ' alta  means  "food,  with  which 
was  mixed  poison  and  which  serves  to  kill  large  birds  of 
prey,  such  as  eagles  and  vultures". 

Mention  was  just  now  made  of  a  proper  name  of  the 
masculine  gender,  'ulatatun,  meaning  "a  man  who  gathers 
things  improperly,  without  choice".  This  was  the  channel  of 
sense-development  by  which  'alata  developed  from  the  sense 
"mix",  "jumble  together",  the  sense  "to  take  anything  without 
choise",  „to  take  at  random".  In  form  I  Taj  cites  'alata  in  this 
sense  at  1.  2  {-gama'a)  on  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  al- 
Maidani,  and  derives  from  the  verb  '^alata  in  this  sense  the 
proper  namQ^ulatatun  (cf.  also  the  above,  1.  11  n.);  this  sense 
is  usual  in  form  VIII  of  the  verb  'alata,  and  further  this  verb 
is  used  in  this  sense  particularly  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
stantive zandun^),  "wooden  firestick",  as  object  and  it  means  in 
this  connection  "to  take  for  such  a  firestick  the  wood  of  any 
tree  whatever,  of  the  tree  which  is  first  met  with,  without  pre- 
vious choice  or  assurance,  whether  it  is  fitted  to  produce  fire, 
or  whether  by  its  too  great  hardness  it  is  unfitted  for  it"  (Li- 
san, t.,  475,  1.  4—6);  in  the  metaphorical  sense  brought  for- 
ward, as  the  relation  of  zanda  to  zand  was  expounded   in  the 


0  The  firemaking  machine  (firestick)  of  the  Beduin  Arabs  con- 
sisted of  two  pieces  of  wood :  of  a  horizontal  lying  piece  called  zanda 
in  which  was  inserted  a  perpendicular  piece  of  wood  called  zand.  The 
zanda  was  of  the  soft  wood  'uiaru  (Calotropis  procera),  while  the 
zand  was  of  the  hard  wood  marh  (Leptadenia  pyrotechnica). 
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sexual  signification,  the  phrase  means  "to  marry  at  random" 
(Tag  t.,  1.  IS :  fuUtnun  ia'talitu  'z-zinada  Uda  lam  iatahaiiar  man- 
kihahu  fahuua  mahldtun).  Equally  the  sense  "to  take  wood  for 
the  preparation  of  an  arrow  without  choice  from  the  first  tree 
that  is  found,  and  to  prepare  arrows  from  it  carelessly"  decla- 
res itself  in  the  verb  "alata  in  form  VIII.  (Lisin,  t.,  I.  7  n.)  In 
the  general  sense  "to  do  something  inaccurately,  carelessly" 
Ta^,  t.,  1.  16  cites  the  verb  'alafa  also  in  form  V.  (aMa'allutu 
tarku  'Wihkami) ;  with  this  is  connected  the  sense  "to  attribute 
to  someone  unjustly  a  transgression  and  so  lay  an  ambush  for 
him*'  (ta'allattu  lahu  *d'dunijba  mitlu  tamahhaltu)  which  is  ci- 
ted by  Tag,  t.,  1.  15  n.  on  the  authority  of  al-Farra*. 

In  the  sense  "to  take  at  random",  "to  do  something 
carelessly",  the  most  usual  is,  as  is  clear  from  the  exposition, 
the  verb  'alafa  in  form  VIII,  which  drove  away  form  I.  From 
the  verb  'alata  then  in  this  form  I  in  the  sense  just  noted  was 
formed  the  intransitive  form  'alUa,  where  the  object  of  the  trans- 
itive form  became  the  subject  and  which  acquired  the  sense  "to 
be  chosen  at  random"  and  consequently  "to  be  badly  prepared" 
of  the  fire-stick  and  arrow;  from  the  union  with  zandun  as 
subject  there  developed  thence  the  sense  "not  to  give  fire",  "to 
misfire".  The  intransitive  form  'alHa  was  only  preserved  in  the 
collateral  form  galUa,  which  will  be  given  below ;  in  the  ori- 
ginal stem  'It  this  form  was  superseded  by  the  transitive  form 
'aUta  in  forms  I  and  VIII,  which  has  the  senses  already  cited, 
sahmun  mu  'talitun  "a  useless  arrow",  "which  is  nothing  to  any 
body."  (Lisan,  t,  75,  1.  3  and  7). 

A  modification  of  the  sense  "to  mix"  is  the  sense  "to 
bend",  "to  rub",  "to  work  up"  (properly  "to  stir,  knead")  hides 
or  bags  tanned  by  the  aid  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  arta  (Calli- 
gonumComosum  /'Her.)",  which  sense  is  cited  by  Tag,  t.,  i.  2 
n.,  also  "by  the  aid  of  the  bark  of  various  kinds  of  tamarisk" 
(t.,  1. 21) ;  sikk*un  ma'littun  is  "bag  worked  up  in  some  such  way". 

In  the  transferred  (metaphorical)  sense  the  adjective  'alitun 
and  the  participle  of  form  VIII  mu'talitun  mean  "a  man  who 
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according  to  general  belief  is  the  son  of  another  father  than  the  one 
from  whom  he  draws  his  origin  and  who  has  a  confused  pedigree** 
(Tag,  t.,  1.  12:  mahlu  pin  fi  nasabihi).  Equally  the  verb  'a/afa  has 
a  transferred  sense  in  form  II.,  "to  confuse  someone  spiritually", 
"to  disturb"  (Lisan  t.  475,  1.  1  n:  taliiun  -ihtilatu  nafsin),  this 
verb  is  specially  used  of  the  disturbance  caused  by  some  inward 
disease  that  arises :  cf .  lower  down  a  collateral  form  galata. 

II. 

'alita  means  "to  linger",  "persevere",  "hold  out  at  something" 
( - '  lazima,  t.,  1.  9)  and  is  associated  in  this  sense  with  the  prefix 
6iV  used  of  the  wolf  alita  means  "to  persevere  in  strangling  single 
sheep  of  a  herd"  (t.,  1.  10  n. :  alita  'd-dibu  bil-ganami  lazimaha 
\afrisuha).  The  adjective  'aliiun  means  "enduring"  (t.,  1.  9: 
ragulun  alitun  mulazimun).  The  verb  alita  is  used  specially  of 
endurance  in  war,  and  means  "to  fight  enduringly  and  vehe- 
mently" (t.,  1.  11:  'alita  'l-kaumu  alatan  takatalu  ua  alita  ba*du 
'l-kaumi  biba'din;  the  fundamental  sense  "to  persevere",  "to  hold 
out"  clearly  derives  from  the  phrase  just  cited),  alitun  means 
"enduring,  brave  in  war",  "enduring,  brave  fighter"  (t.,  1.  9  n. : 
ra^lun  'alitun  mulazinmn  liman  {utalibu  fi,  kitalin  augairihi;  t.,  1. 1 1 : 
tabtunfi'l'kitili).  'alatun  signifies  "endurance  in  war",  "persistent, 
vehement  fight"  (-  siddatu  'l-kitStli  ua  'l-luzumu  lahu;  t.,  1.  10). 

'alita  in  form  V  with  the  prefix  bi  signifies  "to  endure 
at  any  thing",  "to  hold  out",  "to  be  devoted"  (^at-taallutu 
-  at-ta'alluku  ual-  luzumu). 

Herewith  the  senses  of  the  stem  It  are  completely  ex- 
hausted. In  order  to  explain  its  apparently  disparate  senses  we 
must  establish  its  original  sense ;  this  can  only  be  done  in  the 
way  of  determining  its  root,  that  is  the  biliteral  base  with  which 
the  stem  is  connected  together  with  a  series  of  other  stems 
cognate  in  sense.  The  handiest  base  would  be  the  group  of  the 
first  two  radicals  7;  this  root  however  whose  fundamental  sense 
is  "to  be  high",  cannot  be  brought  into  connection  with  the 
senses  of  the   verbal  stem    It  at  all.   Another  possibility  is  to 
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consider  '  in  the  sense  above  explained  as  the  reinforced  nominal 
and  verbal  prefix  ^  and  as  the  base  of  the  stem  'It  to  presume  the 
group  of  radicals  It  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  deductions  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  this  theory;  the  fundamental  sense  "to 
mix",  we  find  in  the  simplest  derivatives  of  the  root  It  not  only  in 
Arabic,  but  also  in  other  Semitic  languages,  which  leads  to  the  as- 
sumption that  there  existed  stem  derivatives  of  the  root  It  in  this 
sense  as  early  as  in  thepresemiticlanguage.The  derivatives  occuring 
here  are  complete  and  partial  reduplications  of  the  fundamental 
root  It  in  the  form  latlata  and  latia,  and  stems  developed  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  root  by  the  help  of  a  medial  y  {l^t^  from  la^ata). 

The  sense  „to  mix"  is  the  usual  one  in  the  verb  lita  which 
means  in  form  VIII  "to  be  mixed,  confused,"  "to  plait  into" 
of  the  hair  plaited  into  a  pen  (Lisan  3,  8,  1.  8);  la\}itatun,  lau- 
itatun  signify"  a  number  of  people  or  animals  of  different  kinds", 
lauitatun  also  "a  medley  of  people  of  different  tribes"  (t.,  1.  7 
and  8  n.)  The  verb  lata  is  especially  used  of  trees,  plants  and 
grass,  and  signifies  in  forms  I,  IV  and  VIII,  "to  be  entangled 
and  luxuriantly  grown"  (t.,  7  1.  18  n.  -  labisa  baduhu  badan 
uatana  "ama;  cf.  t.,  1.  21);  laitun,  latun,  latin,  laiiitun  are  used 
of  a  luxuriantly  grown,  tree  wit  a  thick  tangle  of  branches  or 
of  luxuriantly  grown,  mutually  entangled  plants  (t.  1.  18,  21 
and  22),  litun  signifies  "plants  luxuriantly  grown  and  tangled 
together"  (t.  1.  5  :  r=  nabatun  multaffun),  lih\atun  Utatun  "thick  hairs 
on  the  beard",  for  others,  "grayish  beard"  (Tag  1, 644.  1.  18  nn.). 

Metaphorically  the  verb  lata  in  form  VIII  is  used  in  the 
sense  "to  be  entangled"  of  unpleasant  difficult  circumstances 
(Lisan,  t.,  18,  1.  7  n.) 

Likewise  metaphorically  the  verb  lata  means  "to  speak 
with  difficulty,  confusedly  and  unintelligibly  (t.,  1.  17,1.  13)- 
the  verb  latlata  has  the  same  sense  (t.,  4,  1.  1);  'aluatu  signifies 
"speaking  with  difficulty  and  with  confusion"  (t.,   17,  1.  5  n.). 

In  the  metaphorical  sense  this  verb  has  also  been  preser- 
ved in  Ethiopic,  where  it  occurs  with  the  regular  change  Arabic 
/  —  Ethiopic  5  in  the  form  talauasa  originally  in  the  sense  "to 
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mix  together  mutually",  then  metaphorically  "to  be  confused  of 
mind".  Proverbs 26, 10(cf.Dillmann,  Lex.  Linguae  aethiop.  col. 53). 

A  very  notable  compass  is  covered  in  the  verb  lata  by 
the  modification  of  sense  ''to  stir  two  things  up  together  and 
knead  them  together".  That  the  verb  lata  acquired  this  sense  at 
a  very  early  time  is  witnessed  to  by  the  fact  that  this  s^nse  is 
found  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  therefore  already  developed 
in  presemitic  times.  This  is  the  sense  of  Ethiopic  losa  (also 
written  ldsa)j  Biblical-Hebrew  las  (Gen.  18,  6;  1  Sam.  28, 
24;  2  Sam.  13,  8 :  Jer.  7,  18;  Hos.  7,  4.),  Neo-Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maic las  "to  knead  dough  with  milk,  wine,  mead  or  oil" 
(examples  in  Levy,  Neuhebr.  u  Chald.  Worterbuch,  2,491), 
Syriac  las  "to  knead  clay"  (Wisdom  15,  7),  "to  knead  dough 
with  wine"  (Geoponicon  in  sermonem  Syr.  versorum  quae 
supersunt  ed.  P.  Lagardius  Lipsiae  1860,  104,  16),  Ethpe.  of 
food  pierced  with  saliva  (Ethicon  seu  Moralia  ed.  P.  Bedjan 
Paris  1898,  p.  89),  Assyrian  lasu.  Because  in  this  case  Syroara- 
maic  t  would  have  to  correspond  to  Arabic  /,  we  can  here  pre- 
sume the  old  classification  f— s,  which  can  be  established  else- 
where also.  And  in  fact  there  exists  in  Arabic  losa  as  a  colla- 
teral form  to  lotaj  about  which  see  below.  In  Arabic  lata  means 
"to  mingle  with  fat  and  knead"  (Lisan  t.,  7,  I.  9  n. :  lota  bid- 
duhni  'adarahu  uakila  halatahu),  in  forms  I  and  II  "to  mix  with 
water  or  with  fat  and  to  kneed",  "to  mix  clay  with  chopped  straw, 
gypsum  with  sand'*  (t.,  8,  1.  4),  luuatun,  "meal  which  is  strewn 
on  the  table  in  order  that  the  kneaded  dough  may  not  stick". 

Another  modification  of  the  sense  "to  mix"  is  the  sense 
"to  dirty  one  thing  with  another**,  "to  besmear'*,  "to  soil;" 
this  sense  is  found  also  in  the  Aramaic  of  the  Targum  in  the 
participle  Pa 'el  m^lauu'sa  "dragged  hither  and  thither,  soiled, 
stained  (clothes  with  blood)**,  by  which  the  Biblical-Hebrew 
m'golala  in  Isaiah  9,4  is  translated.  The  Arabic  /Jfa  signifies  in 
forms  I  and  II  "to  besmear  with  dust*',  in  form  V  "to  be 
besmeared"  (Lisan,  t.,  5,  1.  23),  in  form  II  "to  smear  one's 
clothes  with   clay"   (t.,  8„  1.  4  n.),  "to  pollute  water"  (t.  1.  5). 
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According  to  the  above-named  definition  of  the  verb  lata 
in  the  sense  "to  knead",  which  i3  taken  from  Lisan  3,  7,  1.  9 
n.  lata  bid-duhni  'adarahu  uakila  Ijalatahu  the  meaning  of  lata 
for  some  is  "to  turn,  twist  something  in  something'',  for  others 
it  is  "to  mix",  "to  mingle",  and  these  two  senses  appear  there- 
fore according  to  this  definition  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
sense  "to  knead".  Likewise  in  the  Targum- Aramaic  m*laui}^sa  ■■. 
biblical  Hebrew  m'golala,  "stained",  the  fundamental  sense  is 
properly  "  dragged  hither  and  thither",  "kneaded".  The  sense 
"to  turn"  shining  from  under  the  senses  "to  mix",  "to  knead", 
"to  soil",  brings  us  to  the  road  which  leads  to  the  fundamental 
sense  of  the  verbs  derived  from  the  root  It.  The  sense  "to  turn", 
"to  twist",  is  very  much  alive  in  the  derivatives  of  the  verb 
lata,  and  it  is  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  just  expounded 
that  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  from  this  fundamental  sense 
have  been  developed  in  the  verbs  derived  from  the  root  It 
the  senses  "to  mix",  "to  knead",  and  "to  soil",  which  all  ori- 
ginally mean  "to  turn  something  hither  and  thither  in  another". 
From  the  senses  "to  mix",  "to  knead",  "to  soil"  we  are  led  in 
the  direction  of  the  fundamental  sense  "to  turn"  by  phrases 
cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  A  further  step  in  this 
regressive  direction  to  the  starting  point  of  the  evolution 
of  its  sense  is  signified  by  latlata  in  the  sense  "to  turn,  to  roll 
in  the  dust",  in  form  II  "to  roll  in  the  dust"  (t.,  3,  1.  22 
marraga),  lata  in  the  sense  "to  turn,  to  twist  a  bit  in  melted 
fat"  (t.,  5,  1.  20:  al-hutu  tamrtgu  l-lukmati  ft  l-ihalaH),  further 
in  the  sense  "to  twist  a  morsel  in  the  mouth  (Tag  1,673, 1.  28), 
on  the  tongue  and  elsewhere"  (t.  1.  25),  to  which  the  collateral 
form  is  lasa  in  the  same  sense  (t.,  4,  244,  1.  7  n.).  Thence  we 
arrive  at  the  universal  and  fundamental  sense  of  the  verb  lata, 
"to  turn  hither  and  thither",  "to  twist",  "to  roll"  for  instance 
one's  turban  (Lisan  t..  7,  1.  6—8),  "to  roll  up",  "to  twist" 
(t.,  5,  1.  19),  intransitively  "to  twist",  "to  turn"  (t.,  7,  1.  15: 
lata  ^rragulu  {alutu  ai  c/ara).  From  this  intransitive  sense  there 
developed  the  sense  "to  twist  around  something",  "to  surround" 
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with  the  prefix  bi  (t.,  7  1.  13  n. :  lata  bis-sai  'i  ialuhi  bihi  *ida 
'atafa  bihi),  in  forms  I  and  IV,  "to  surround  some  one",  "to 
gather  round  some  one"  (t,  8,  1.  18  n.)- 

From  the  fundamental  sense  established  in  the  previous 
section  for  verbs  derived  from  the  root  It  were  also  developed 
the  seemingly  wholly  disparate  senses  given  above  at  the  verbal 
stem  'It  under  II.  From  the  sense  "to  turn  oneself  hither  and 
thither"  there  developed  the  senses  "to  linger",  "to  be  late", 
"to  be  dull",  then  generally  "to  last",  "to  stay  in  some  place", 
"to  endure".  These  senses  appear  in  the  verbs  lata,  latt^  and 
latlata.  Thus  latlata,  which  is  used  in  forms  I  and  II  of  rainy 
darkness  as  subject,  signifies  "to  continue  in  one  place",  properly 
"to  turn  oneself  hither  and  thither  (^taraddada),  so  that  the  dark- 
ness, whenever  it  appears,  as  if  it  went  away,  again  returns" 
(t.,  3.  1.  17  n.).  The  same  is  the  signification  of  latt^  in  form  IV 
of  rainy  cloud  and  of  rain  (t.,  1.,  6  n.);  the  adjective  *al^atu 
means  "cloud  lasting  in  one  place"  (t.,  b,  1.  2  nn.)  More  gene- 
rally lata  singnifies  "to  endure",  "to  stay  in  one  place"  (t.,  7, 
1.  16),  htta  in  forms  I  and  IV  with  the  prefix  bi  "to  keep  one- 
self in  a  place  and  not  leave  it"  (t.,  3, 1.  13  nn.)  -  latlafa  in  form  II 
with  bi  in  the  same  sense  (t.,  1.  18);  latfa  in  form  IV  and  latlata 
in  form  I  with  the  prefix  'ala  signifies  "to  persevere",  "to  hold 
out  with  some  one  and  solicit  him"  (  -'alahha,  t.,1.  14  n.).  The 
stem  lata,  lai^ifa  in  forms  I,  IVand  VIII  signifies  "to  be  slow,  dull", 
the  adjective  'alytatu  "dull,  slow"  (t.,5,1.23nn.  and8,l.  1);  the  same 
is  signifi  ed  by  latlata  in  form  II  (t.,  3, 1.  22),  latlata  in  forms  I 
and  II  with  the  prefix  ft  means  "to  be  ceremonious  about  some- 
thing" (t.,1. 18),  according  to  Lisan's  own  definition  "to  wallow 
in  it"  (t.,  1.  20:  talatlattu  ft  'Wamri  taraddadtu  uatamarragtu), 
latlatun,  latlatun  mean  "lingering",  "slow"  (t.,  1.  22  n.). 

Thus  all  the  senses  of  the  closely  connected  verbal  stems 
latta,  latlata,  lata  and  alata  appear  to  be  derived  from  one  and 
the  same  fundamental  sense  "to  turn".  As  we  have  seen  the 
sense  development  of  all  these  stems  is  nearly  identical  and 
there  cannot  be  either  from  the  formal  or  from  the  sense  point 
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of  view  any  doubt  about  the  derivation  of  the  verbal  stem 
'alata  from  the  root  /f,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  stems  latta, 
latlata  and  lata  and  from  this  there  has  developed  in  Arabic 
the  verb  'alata  by  the  prefixing  of  \  a  strengthening  and  a  sort 
of  petrifaction  of  the  verbal  prefix  \  which  is  identical  with 
the  prefix  of  form  IV  of  arabic  verbs. 

The  sense  development  of  the  root  It  in  the  stems  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken  appears  in  schematic  form  thus : 

*To  turn  (oneself)  hither  and  thither*'. 


"to  roll  a 

morsel 

hither  and 

thither 

in  one's 

mouth'*. 


to  turn,  to 
drag  hither 
and  thither 

"to  soir*. 


to  mix 


to  entangle'*, 
"to  plait*'. 


**to  knead*'.     *'to  stay*', 

"to  be  late**, 

"to  linger**, 

**to  stay 
«« 
on  . 

"to  perse- 
vere**. 


"to  be 
enduring, 
devoted**. 


*'to  be  "to  speak     "to  choose, 

entangled",  con-            take,   do 

**tobe  fusedly*'.      confusedly, 

thickly  blindly,  at 

grown  random", 

together".  I 

**to  be  chosen,  prepared  at  random, 
badly**,  *'to  fail". 

For  all  the  above  propounded  senses  of  the  verbal  stem 

//  there  present  themselves  secondary  forms  developed  by  the 
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passage  of  '  into  g  in  the  sense  of  my  theory  expounded  above, 

and  this  transition  had  as  a  consequence  the  development  of 

the  verbal  stem  git  as  a  secondary  and  subordinate  form  of  the 

stem    It. 

I. 

Galata  signifies  in  forms  I  and  VIII  "to  mix"  exactly  as 
'alata*'  (Lisan  2,  478, 1.  11  nn.)i  particularly  ''to  mix  two  kinds  of 
grain:  wheat  with  barley  or  with  maize"  (t.)-  Abu  Zaid,  Kitab 
an-naw&dir,  Beirut  edition,  1894,  p.  218  cites  in  this  sense  galata 
also  in  form  IV.  Form  II,  is  cited  by  Lisan  t.,  /.  14  only  in 
the  passive  participle  mugallatun,  which  together  with  magtu- 
tun  and  galitun  means  as  a  substantive  "grain  in  which  there 
is  mixed  dry  clay  and  weeds."  According  to  t.,  1.  19  nn.  galitun 
as  well  as  'aUtun  means  "mixed"  (cf.  t.,  474,  1.  17  n.)  of  grain, 
with  which  there  is  mixed  barley ;  maglutun  is  then  used  accord- 
ing to  this  place  of  grain  with  which  is  mixed  dry  clay  or 
weed.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  grammarian  al-Farra\ 
t,  474,  1.  17  the  more  usual  form  is  ma'lutun,  galitun  means  like 
'atitun  substantivally,  "bread  from  mixed  flour"  (t.,  474, 1. 17  n.). 
galtun,  pi.  'aglatun,  means  like  *altun  "a  medley  of  various  kinds 
of  tamarisks"  (t.,  479, 1.  7  nn.;  cf.  also  475, 1.  8  n.).  galatun  beside 
'alatun  means  "clay  and  weed  mixed  with  com"  (t.,  478,  1.  14). 
Finally  galta  means  like  alta  "food  with  which  was  mixed 
mortal  poison"  (t.,  1.  18  n.). 

In  the  sense  "to  take  a  thing  at  random",  "to  pick  out 
without  care"  the  verb  galata  is  used  in  form  VIII  (t.,  1.  23  nn.) 
in  conjunction  with  the  substantive  zandun  as  object.  The  in- 
transitive form  galita  in  forms  I  and  IV  with  the  substantive 
zandun  as  subject  means  "not  to  give  fire",  „misfire"  (t,  1.  23 ; 
see  above  under  alaia). 

Similarly  alata  in  the  sense  „knead,"  "work  up"  has  a  pa- 
rallel form  galata;  sikaun  maglutun  means  "a  bag  tanned  by  the 
juice  from  the  date,  especially  that  from  unripe  dates"  (t.,  479, 1.  1). 

In  the  metaphorical  sense  galata  in  form  II  means  "to 
puzzle,  entangle   a  person   spiritually",  "to  disturb",  especially 
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of  a  disease  which  prevents  the  sufferer  from  sleeping  and  whose 

origin  is  unknown  (t.,  479, 1.  ly.galtun  means  ''a^confused  dream'* 

(t,  478, 1.  25). 

II. 

galita  in  forms  I  and  III  means,  like  a/iYa,  ''to  tarry", 
"to  persevere",  "to  hold  out  with  a  person  or  thing",  uniting 
equally  with  the  prefix  hi;  used  of  a  wolf  galita  means 
,,to  persevere  in  strangling  individual  heads  (of  sheep)'' 
(t.,  479,  1.  5).  galita  means  in  forms  I  and  III  especially  "to 
fight  perseveringly  and  vehemently",  the  adjective  galitun  „per- 
severing,  brave  in  war",  the  verbal  noun  galatun*'  persevere  in 
fighting",  "persevering,  vehement  fight"  (t.,  1.  2  nn.). 

galita  in  formVwith  the  prefix  bi  means  like  alita  in  form  V," to 
persevere",  "to  hold  out  with  someone",  "to  be  devoted"  (t.  1. 4  n.). 

From  'aUta  there  developed  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix 
m,  which  passed  into  b  and  by  the  metathesis  of  the  conson- 
antal group  It  into  tl  the  verb  stem  atlaba,  which  means  "to 
choose  at  random,  without  selection"  (t.,  69,  1.  5),  especially 
with  the  substantive  zandun  as  the  object  "to  take  for  a  fire- 
stick  wood  from  any  tree  at  all  without  regard  to  whether  it 
is  useful  for  the  purpose  or  not"  (t.,  1.  2  n.),  "to  do  something 
inaccurately,  carelessly",  "to  do  something  quickly"  (t.,  1.  5); 
we  find  here  the  same  senses  as  in  alata;  with  the  stem  atlaba 
there  developed  in  addition  the  sense  "to  finish  quickly", 
which  became  the  foundation  of  a  further  sense-development 
namely  'atlaba  taamahu  means  "rapidly  to  prepare  food  (grain) 
by  baking  in  the  fire  or  by  coarse  knocking  together  for  a  sud- 
denly arisen  need"  (t.,  1.  5  n.),  'atlaba  'l-ma'a  "quickly,  strongly 
to  sip  water",  "to  swallow  gluttonously"  (Tag  1.  367,  1.  6  n.). 

A  form  subordinate  to  the  verb  'atlaba  in  this  last  sense 
has  developed  itself,  gatlaba  'l-maa,  "quickly,  strongly  to  sip 
water",  swallow  gluttonously"  (Lisan  t.,  197,  1.  7). 

(Translation  finished  by  L.  C.Wharton  on  25.  II.  1921.) 


^  E.J.  Ihomjts: 


SOME    LINGUISTIC    SUPER- 
STITIONS. 

By 
E.J,  THOMAS. 

Professor  Sonnenschein  (ITie  Year's  Work  in  C/assica/ 
Studies,  1918—19,  p.  24)  has  drawn  attention  to  W.  Petersen's 
paper  on  Syncretism  in  the  Indo-European  dative  (Am.  Joum. 
of  Phil.  XXXIX,  1918,  pp.  1.  117  ff.),  one  of  the  latest  discus- 
sions on  the  dative  in  primitive  Indo-European.  It  is  one  of 
the  latest,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  linguistic  theories 
that  it  takes  for  granted,  nor  of  its  attitude  to  other  theories 
that  are  in  the  field.  The  well  known  difficulty  about  this  case 
is  that  it  combines  the  functions  of  expressing  the  object  in- 
directly concerned  and  of  indicating  motion  towards.  The  usual 
course  has  been  either  to  make  the  local  sense  the  origin  of  all 
the  others  or  to  derive  this  from  a  non-local  sense.  The  dif- 
ficulties in  the  local  theory  are  well  brought  out  by  Petersen. 
The  great  majority  of  datives  in  any  language  are  not  local, 
nor  is  it  enough  to  show  that  it  is  logically  possible  to  assume 
a  local  sense.  "Not  whether  one  can  read  the  notion  of  place 
logically  into  a  passage,  but  whether  it  was  there  psychologically, 
whether  it  was  actually  felt  and  attended  to,  that  is  the  question 
which  concerns  us".  There  is  further  the  fact  that  definitely 
local  cases,  the  accusative  and  ablative,  not  to  speak  of  others, 
have  developed  uses  with  prepositions  adapted  to  make  the 
local  relations  more  explicit,  and  it  would  be  utterly  unintel- 
ligible why  the  dative,  if  it  really  were  a  local  case,  should  not 
have  done  so.  This  fact  Petersen  finds  almost  conclusive  against 
the  local  origin. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  non- 
localists   (especially  Gaedicke,    Delbriick)   have  interpreted  the 
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evidence  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  facts  ot 

language  in  Vedic  give  much  more  support  to  their  non-local 

theory  than  they  actually  do.  E.  W.  Hopkins'  paper.  The  Vedic 

Dative  reconsidered  (Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc.  XXXVII,  1906, 

p.  87  ff.)  makes  it  plain  that  in  Vedic  the  dative    really  was 

a  local   case,   and  that  Gaedicke   in   Der  Acccusativ   im  Veda 

(1880)  wrongly  explains  away  many  local  uses.  There  is  one 

question  however  not  explicitly  mentioned  either  by  Petersen 

or  Hopkins.    Is  this  development  supposed  to  have  occurred 

within  Vedic,  or  in  primitive  Indo-European?  When  Petersen 

speaks  of  ''the  attempts  of  the  localists  to  derive  all  the  actually 

occurring  uses  of  the  dative   from  the  comparatively  rare  local 

use"  (by  Hopkins  as  above  for  Sanskrit,  and  by  F.  Gustafsson, 

De  dativo  latino,  Helsingfors,  1904,  for  Latin),  he  implies  the 

view  that  the  different  uses  of  the  case  arose  within  the  separate 

languages.  Yet  this  involves  quite  a  different  question  from  that 

stated   by   himself  —  whether  the   Indo-European   dative   was 

a  grammatical    or  local   case.    This   is   a   question    concerning 

primitive  Indo-European.  If  the  arguments  for  only  one  type 

in  Latin   and   Vedic   were   conclusive,   the   question   might   be 

considered  settled   for  Indo*European,    but  they   are  not;   and 

when  we  see  that  it  is  most  probable,  as  Speijer  holds,  (Ved. 

u.  S.  Syntax,    18%,   p.  13)  that  the  dative   had  the  senses  *to* 

and  'for'  "von  Haus  aus",  we  may  be  justified  in  asking  if  it  is 

not  futile  to  seek  to  prove  anything  for  the  separate  languages. 

The  facts  of  Hopkins  are  certainly  conclusive  against  the 

attempt  to  interpret  all  Vedic  uses  as  really  a  non-local  sense, 

but  they  prove  nothing  about  the  Indo-European  senses,  except 

to  make  it  probable  that  the  Vedic   did  not  develop  one  sense 

from   the  other,   but   inherited  both.  They   do  not   even   help 

us  to    see  whether  there  was   any  development   in  Vedic,    as 

his  examples  include  everything  Vedic,    including  Rgveda  X, 

Atharvaveda,   and  the  Brahmanas;   but  they   do  clearly   show 

us  examples   which  no   one  would   have   denied  to   be  local, 

unless  he  had  the  firm  determination  to  bring  them  all  under 
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a  non-local  category.  We  are  not  left  to  our  own  surmises  as 
to  whether  the  idea  of  motion  with  the  dative  was  "actually 
felt  and  attended  to".  This  idea  is  stated  in  a  rule  of  Panini 

• 

(2,3, 12)  and  vaniya  gacchati  he  goes  to  the  forest,  is  given  as 
alternative  to  and  identical  in  meaning  with  the  accusative  vanam 
gacchati.  The  evidence  of  Sanskrit  later  than  Panini  is  not  of 
much  significance.  The  construction  with  the  dative  is  not 
frequent,  and  as  the  whole  of  later  Sanskrit  is  a  literary  revival, 
the  occasional  use  in  writers  like  Kalidasa  may  not  prove  any- 
thing more  than  a  dependence  on  Panini 's  rule.  Pali  literature 
however  is  much  earlier,  and  shows  a  closer  relation  to  Vedic 
than  does  literary  Sanskrit.  Kaccayana's  Pali  grammar  has  a  sutra 
(Karakakappa,  7),  which  gives  the  same  rule  as  Panini,  with 
an  example  in  the  commentary  drawn  from  the  actual  literature, 
appo  saggaya  gacchati  few  go  to  heaven  (Dhammapada,  174). 
Here  too  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  supposed  dative 
sense  of  direction  and  the  sense  of  goal,  the  accusative  being 
given  as  an  alternative  construction,  appo  saggam  gacchati.  The 
later  Pali  of  the  commentaries  does  not  use  such  a  dative.  The 
above  example  of  the  dative  is  paraphrased  by  the  commentator 
as  sugatim  va  nihhanam  va  papunati  he  attains  to  happiness  or 
NirvSina,  and  similarly  with  another  local  dative  in  Dhp.  311, 
s^amahfiam  dupparamattham  nirayaya  upakaddhati  badly  practised 
asceticism  draws  to  hell,  which  the  commentator  explains  as 
niraye  (loc.)  nihhattapeti  causes  rebirth  in  hell.  These  are  all  the 
local  datives  which  Pischel,  Zur  lehre  vom  dativ  (JBB.  1,111  ff.) 
was  able  to  find  in  Pali.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
not  be  found  in  later  Pali,  as  the  genitive  form  replaced  the 
dative  except  in  the  dative  of  purpose,  but  even  in  the 
Suttanipata,  a  collection  of  poems  probably  as  a  whole  earlier 
than  the  Dhammapada,  there  is  practically  no  evidence  for  the 
dative  as  a  local  case.  Its  use  to  express  purpose  is  frequent. 
Among  these  poems  we  find  atthaya  vat  a  me  Buddho  vasay* 
Alavim  agama  verily  for  my  good  (dat.)  the  Buddha  has  come 
to   Ajavi   (ace.)   for  a   dwelling   (dat.)   (191);    jahassu  rupam 
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apunabbhavaya  abandon  form  for  the  purpose  of  not  being 
bom  again  (1121).  A  phrase  like  pindaya  (dat.)  abhiharesi  he 
went  for  alms  (408),  standing  alone  might  be  taken  as  local, 
but  it  is  certainly  purpose.  The  commentator  takes  it  so,  and 
it  is  parallel  to  gamam  pindaya  careyya  let  him  go  to  the 
village  (ace.)  for  alms  (dat.)  (386).  The  same  may  be  said 
of  migo  .  .  .  gacchati  gocaraya  a  beast  goes  for  pasturage  (39). 
The  commentator  says  gocarattham  gacchati  goes  for  the  purpose 
of  pasturage,  and  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  does  he  look 
on  the  dative  as  a  normal  way  of  expressing  a  local  sense. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  Pali,  and  we  may  say  the  same  for 
Sanskrit,  for  a  local  use  of  the  dative  which  could  explain  the 
other  uses  as  developments  within  these  languages. 

A  development  in  Pali,  found  to  some  extent  in  Sanskrit 
(Spejer,  Ved.  u.  S.  Syntax,  p.  22),  is  the  use  of  the  locative 
to  express  the  so  called  grammatical  sense  with  words  expressing 
feeling,  puttesu  vipulam  hoti  pemam  there  is  great  love  towards 
children  (Suttanipata  41),  so  with  appossukka  unconcerned  for 
(43),  gedha  greed  for  (65),  daya  pity  for  (117),  supanihita  well 
disposed  to  (155),  sahhata  restrained  towards  (157),  anapekhin 
without  desire  for  (166).  chanda  (203),  tanha  (339),  raga  (361) 
lust  for.  This  development  of  meaning  from  a  purely  local 
sense  shows  at  least  that  a  local  case  can  develop  such  a  sense 
as  is  required  in  the  'grammatical  case'  of  the  dative. 

Petersen,  probably  rightly,  goes  back  to  Indo-European 
for  an  explanation  of  the  dative,  but  he  hampers  his  investi- 
gation by  accepting  a  dictum  of  Whitney,  and  basing  his  whole 
case  on  an  assumption  of  its  truth.  This  attitude,  for  want  of 
a  euphemism,  may  be  called  superstition.  He  quotes  Whitney 
as  saying,  "To  pronounce  a  case  originally  grammatical  is  simply 
equivalent  to  saying  that  its  ultimate  character  lies  beyond  our 
discovery  .  .  .  For  to  postulate  such  a  value  at  the  beginning 
is  to  deny  the  whole  known  history  of  language,  which  shows 
that  all  forms  begin  with  something  material,  apprehensible  by 
the  senses,  palpable  (handgreiflich)"  (Am.  Journ.  of  Phil.  XIII, 

7* 
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285).  What  do  "originally"  and  "at  the  beginning"  mean?  In 
Whitney's  time  there  certainly  was  a  theory,  to  which  he  himself 
seems  to  have  succumbed,  that  if  Indo-European  could  be 
sufficiently  analysed,  we  should  have  got  to  the  elements  out 
of  which  a  primitive  language  was  formed  from  previously 
inarticulate  sounds.  In  this  sense  we  could  speak  of  what  was 
at  the  beginning  and  originally.  But  this  is  not  a  view  that 
can  be  simply  assumed  now.  It  can  only  be  maintained  after 
refuting  the  theory  that  Indo-European  goes  back  to  some  still 
earlier  but  fully  developed  form  of  speech.  H.  Pedersen  (Neues 
und  nachtragliches,  KZ.  XL.  1907,  155)  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  probability  of  a  historical  relation  between  Indo-Euro- 
pean and  Semitic.  If  that  is  so,  then  Indo-European  "at  the 
beginning"  must  have  possessed  much  more  than  the  idea  of 
something  apprehensible  to  the  senses.  But  apart  from  any 
relation  to  Semitic,  who  now  thinks  that  Indo-European  started 
with  words  expressing  only  material  phenomena?  The  facts  of 
Indo-European  word-forms  themselves  are  against  any  such 
beginning  from  the  rudimentary  elements  of  speech,  and  they 
point  rather  to  the  existence  of  a  highly  developed  form  of 
pre-Indo-European  language,  which  may  have  been,  as  Uhlen- 
beck  says  (IF.  XII,  1901,  171)  a  polysynthetic,  suffixing,  and 
infixing  type. 

The  Sanskrit  construction  with  artha  and  nimitta  at  the 
end  of  compounds  to  express  purpose,  e.  g.  velopalak^anartham 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  time  (Speijer,  Ved.  u.  S.  Syntax 
p.  28)  shows  how  easily  a  so  called  grammatical  case  could 
arise  without  any  previous  local  sense.  In  Prakrit  and  Pali  these 
suffixes  developed  into  practically  new  case-suffixes.  Why  are 
we  prevented  from  supposing  a  similar  origin  for  the  Indo- 
European  dative?  Not  because  the  laws  of  psychology  or  "the 
whole  known  history  of  language"  forbid  it,  but  merely  because 
Whitney  has  said  that  cases  must  start  with  something  material, 
apprehensible  by  the  senses.  And  in  obedience  to  this  dictum 
Petersen   is  driven  to  seek  for  the  dative  of  interest  a  kind  of 
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dative  which  had  no  suffixes  at  all.  'That  the  Indo-European 
dative  had  originally  no  suffix",  he  says,  **is  not  difficult  to 
establish".  First,  "it  is  literally  true  that  the  dative  nowhere 
has  an  ending  of  its  own".  Still,  this  surprising  statement  does 
not  prove  that  it  had  no  ending  at  all,  and  we  are  referred  to 
the  pronouns  for  datives  which  are  the  pure  stem.  Even  here 
we  find  that  Skt.  nas,  vas,  nau,  vam,  have  suffixes,  though  not, 
it  seems,  case  suffixes.  This  is  the  easy  proof  "that  the  nomi- 
nal dative  was  also  in  the  beginning  a  case  without  formal 
characterization". 

It  is  not  so  much  the  logical  aspect  of  this  proof  that  is 
significant,  as  the  fact  that  it  is  introduced  in  order  "not  to  run 
contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of  linguistics  and  psycho- 
logy" —  that  is,  contrary  to  Whitney's  dogma,  that  there  could 
be  no  cases  in  Indo-European  except  those  that  can  be  traced 
to  a  local  sense.  Petersen's  discussion  is  however  all  to  the 
good  in  carrying  back  the  question  to  primitive  Indo-European. 
We  need  not  twist  the  meanings  of  local  datives  in  Sanskrit  or 
Latin,  if  we  find  that  both  senses  are  primitive.  But  if  we  find 
the  Pali  locative  completely  assuming  the  function  of  the  dative 
of  the  person  concerned,  can  we  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
a  development  of  the  dative  in  primitive  Indo-European  ?  It  is 
exactly  such  a  denial  which  is  required  to  justify  Petersen's 
theory. 


THE  INFINITIVE  IN  NEPALI. 

By 
R.  L.  TURNER. 


The  Nepali  infinitive  has  four  forms,  which  end  in  (1)  -nu 
e.  g.  gamu  'do' ;  (2)  -na  e.  g.  ^arna ;  (3)  -nii  e.  g.  ^arna ;  (4)  -ne 
e.  g.  game.  The  Rev.  A.  Tumbull  (Nepali  Grammar  1904, 
pp.  90—92)  draws  no  distinction  between  the  first  three.  That 
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there  is  a  clear  distinction,  however,  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows.  It  is  my  object  to  define  the  uses  of  these  four  forms 
and  to  draw  what  conclusion  may  be  possible  as  to  their  origin. 
The  text  studied  most  closely  for  this  purpose  is  the 
Birsikka,  a  collection  of  tales  in  Nepali  published  by  the  Gorkha 
Press,  Benares.  The  results  thus  obtained  have  been  checked 
from  other  texts  from  the  same  press,  from  personal  experience 
and  from  stories  6<c.  told  me  by  Gurkhas  and  written  down 
at  the  time  in  phonetic  script.  The  letter  B.  followed  by  the 
number  of  page  and  line  shows  that  the  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  Birsikka;  T.  from  my  own  collection  of  texts. 

The   infinitive   in  -nu,  -na,  na. 

The  uses  of  these  infinitives  can  be  classified  under  three 
main  heads :  —  A)  The  infinitive  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
B)  It  is  the  direct  object.  C)  It  stands  in  some  case  relationship 
other  than  that  of  subject  or  object. 

A)  The  infinitive  is  the  subject. 

The  form  is  always  -nu, 

I.  It  is  the  subject  of  any  verb. 

Exx.  Tera  karma  mi  raja  hunu  lekhe  ko  thiyo.  B.  55.  3. 
*To  be  king  was  written  in  your  fate*.  Dlnu  na  dinu  aphno 
khusi  cha.  B.  131.  5.  To  give  or  not  to  give  is  at  your  own 
discretion*.  Aphu  lai  ta  khanu  kei  chaina.  B.  122.  8.  There  is 
nothing  for  you  to  cat  (lit.  there  is  no  eating  for  you)*. 

II.  Its  use  is  specialised  with  cha  and  parcha  *be  nec- 
essary*. 

Exx.  Himi  lai  tara  janu  cha  T.  *We  must  go  far*.  Aju  ma 
lai  tyo  postak  dekhaunu  cha  T.  'You  must  show  me  the  book 
today*. 

The  negative  chaina  is  very  frequent  in  the  sense  'cannot* 
*must  not*. 

Exx.  Yo  kSm  gari  saknu  chaina  B.  19.  12.  This  work 
cannot  be  finished*.  Himi  mantri  le  jhuto  bolnu  chaina,  B.  27.  5. 
*We   ministers   cannot  tell   lies*.    Garuu^o   na  pai  cindo  phornu 
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chaina,  B.  38.  8.  'Because  you  cannot  get  a  brass  pot,  you 
must  not  break  the  earthenware*.  Sukh  paryo  bhane  hSsi  rahanu 
chaina,  B.  28.  9.  'If  good  fortune  betide,  one  must  not  keep 
laughing*. 

Similarly  with  parnu  and  na  pamu, 

Exx.  ma  jSnu  parcha.  T.  'I  must  go*.  Ma  pani  yaha  basnu 
paryo.  B.  30.  9.  'I  too  must  sit  here*.  Timi  le  mol  gamu  pardaina, 
B.  11.  7.  'You  must  not  name  a  price*.  Hami  lai  wahi  hirnu 
paryo.  T.  'We  must  go  there*. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  can  be 
either  in  the  direct  case  (with  intransitive  verbs:  the  oblique 
with  le  with  transitive  verbs)  or  in  the  oblique  with  lai  depending 
directly  on  pamu.  E.  g.  mai  le  gamu  parcha  -  'the  doing  by  me 
is  necessary*,  while  ma  lai  gamu  parcha  'the  doing  is  necessary 
for  me*.  The  former  use  is  by  far  the  more  common,  since 
in  this  way  the  logical  subject  of  the  whole  sentence  appears 
in  the  normal  form  for  the  subject. 

III.  Throughout  the  honorific  conjugation  the  infinitive 
is  a  subject  and  appears  as  -nu. 

Exx.  Guru  jyu  le  hhannu  huncha.  T.  'The  teacher  speaks*. 
Tapaiharu  le  kina  dhog  dinu  bhayo?  T.  'Why  have  you  made 
obeissance?*  Raja  le  raj  gamu  bhae  ko  thiyo.  B.  39.  3.  'The 
king  was  ruling*.  Aunu  hawas.  T.  'Please  come  (lit.  Let  there 
be  a  coming)*. 

IV.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  imperative,  in  actual  use  felt 
to  be  rather  less  abrupt  than  the  simple  imperative,  but  less 
polite  than  the  honorific  imperative. 

It  is  most  common  with  the  2nd  person. 

Exx.   rimi  ma  saha  aunu  ra  ma aula.  T.  'Come  with 

me  and  I  will  come*.  Bholi  cahfne  sarajam  tayar  gari  aunu. 
B.  16.  14.  'Come  tomorrow  having  prepared  the  necessary 
equipment'.  Tera  guru  le  jaso  bhanchan  uso  gamu  jaha  janchu 
hhanchan  waha  janu.  B.  4.  6.  'Do  as  your  teacher  says,  go 
where  he  says  he  is  going'.  Na  bhannu.  B.  32.  11.  'Do  not 
speak'. 
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It  is  less  common  with  the  3rd  person. 

Ex.  Jo  aghi  bata  khascha  tes  le  gani  rahanu,  B.  9.  13. 
*Let  the  one  who  first  falls  keep  on  counting'. 

The  use  of  the  infinitive  in  questions  is  similar  in  origin. 

Exx.  Ma  lai  yd  ghar  ma  kina  basnu?  B.  139.  3.  'Why 
should  I  stay  in  this  house?'.  Bania  le  bhanchan  kina  dhapaunu? 
B.  130.  9.  The  merchant  says:  Why  should  you  drive  away?* 

B)  The  infinitive  is  the  direct  object. 

The  form  is  predominantly  -na. 

I.  Generally  with  any  transitive  verb. 

Exx.  Khana  pfna  gari  base,  B.  30.  7.  'Having  eaten  and 
drunk  they  sat  down'.  Baryat  bhojna  garai,  B.  83.  12.  lit. 
'Causing  the  feeding  of  the  marriage  party*.  Ma  rukh  ma  carhna 
jandRna.  B.  104.  13.  'I  do  not  know  how  to  climb  the  tree*. 
Rukh  carhna  janne  bide.  B.  1 19. 1 2.  'Knowledge  how  to  climb  trees'. 

II.  Specially  with  certain  verbs. 

Lagnu  'begin*:  txx.  Jhagra  garna  lage.  T.  'They  began  to 
quarrel*.  Raja  le  bhanna  lagyo.  T.  'The  king  began  to  say*. 
Aina  herna  lage  ka  bela  ma,  B.  95.  2.  lit.  'At  the  time  of  having 
begun  to  look  in  the  glass'.  Similarly  with  thalnu  'begin*,  atnu 
'be  about  to*:  exx.  Tes  le  hanna  thalyo,  T.  'He  began  to  strike*. 
Inar  sidhyauna  ate.  B.  20.  14.  'They  were  about  to  finish  the  well'. 

Saknu  'be  able* :  exx.  Tes  lai  marna  na  sakne  thiyo.  T. 
'He  was  not  able  to  kill  him'.  Kei  pani  ucalna  sakenan.  T. 
'They  could  not  lift  it  at  all'. 

Khojnu  'try*  lit.  'seek* :  ex.  Ma  lai  marna  khojchau,  B.  38.  5. 
'You  are  trying  to  kill  me*. 

Dinu  'allow* :  exx.  Tapai  lai  ma  jina  dinna  T.  'I  will  not 
let  you  go*.  Timi  lai  dukh  parna  dine  chaina  B.  70.  2.  'I  will 
not  let  misfortune  befall  you*. 

Paunu  'be  allowed  to'  lit.  'obtain' :  exx.  Kulkutumba  ko 
darsan  garna  pae,  B.  13.  1.  'I  have  been  allowed  to  visit  my 
family'.  Chutti  ma  jina  pais?  T.  'Have  you  been  allowed  to 
go  on  furlough?'  Mai  le  kei  dekhna  sunna  paina,  B.  160.  7. 
'I  was  not  allowed  to  see  or  hear  anything'. 
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III.  Followed  by  bhani  the  infinitive  in  -na  is  used  in 
commands  or  to  express  purpose.  Here  it  is  a  direct  object  to 
the  verb  bhani  'saying' ;  and  ^o  is  a  kind  of  oratio  obliqua. 

Exx.  Pini  jhikauna  bhani  agya  bhayo,  B.  15.  14.  There 
was  an  order  to  take  out  the  water'.  Ma  lai  mama  bhani  jukti 
gave  ko  ho,  B.  53.  9.  'He  has  made  a  plan  to  kill  me'.  Ma  kei 
kura  sodhna  bhani  ae.  B.  69. 4.  'I  have  come  to  ask  some  things'. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  orders,  where  the  order  is  repeated 
in  oratio  recta,  the  infinitive  in  -nu  can  also  be  used,  since 
here  it  will  be  a  subject. 

Exx.  Bholi  tayar  gari  aunu  bhani  arhae.  B.  17.  1.  *He 
ordered  him  to  come  (lit.  he  ordered,  saying:  Come.)'.  Phiil 
kasai  le  na  tipnu  bhani  manai  gari.  B.  98. 9.  'Forbidding  anyone 
to  pick  flowers  (lit.  forbidding,  saying:  Let  no  one  pick)'. 

In  all  the  above  cases,  where  the  infinitive  is  originally 
a  direct  object  and,  as  we  have  seen,  has  the  form  -na,  Turn- 
bull  gives  the  regular  form  as  -nu. 

C)  The  infinitive  stands  in  a  case  relationship  other  than 
that  of  subject  or  direct  object. 

1.  The  form  is  -na. 

(a).  The  case  is  dative. 

I.  The  infinitive  expresses  purpose. 

Exx.  Tes  lai  marna  ma  janchu,  T.  *I  will  go  to  kill  him'. 
Ke  bhanna  ayau?  B.  164.  5.  *What  have  you  come  to  say?' 
Inar  khanna  mansuba  bhayo.  B.  16. 10.  They  determined  to  dig 
a  weir.  Poko  pari  besya  ka  ghar  ma  rakhna  di.  B.  187.  14. 
'Making  a  bundle  and  giving  it  to  be  kept  in  a  harlot's  house'. 
Ma  lai  mama  tirkaman  khaicna  lagyo.  B.  39.  6.  *He  began  to 
draw  his  bow  to  kill  me'. 

II.  The  infinitive  in  -na  used  intensively  is  in  origin  an 
infinitive  of  purpose. 

Exx.  So  so  bafo  gari  jada  baro  durgam  Bindraban  ma  pugna 

gae.  B.  4.  13.  ' they  eventually  arrived  at  B'.  Ghumi  ghumi 

Bidyamanpur  ma  pugna  gae.  B.  34.  7.  'After  wandering  about 
they  eventually  arrived  at  B'. 
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III.  With  huncha  'be  suitable\  negative  hundaina. 

Exx.  Aile  phulbari  ma  hema  jana  huncha  ki?  B.  86.  3. 
'Should  we  go  and  see  the  garden  now?  (lit.  is  it  suitable  for 
going--)*.  Hami  pani  kei  katha  garna  huncha  ki?  B.  107.  12. 
'Should  we  tell  some  story  ?'  Tes  manis  ko  jiu  usai  Una  hundaina. 
B.  45.  9.  'It  is  not  right  to  take  the  man's  life  without  reason . 
]VahM  dekhi  lyae  ko  pani  khana  pani  hundaina,  B.  16.  2.  'Water 
taken  from  there  is  not  suitable  for  drinking'. 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  infinitive  in  -nu  is  found, 
through  contamination  with  phrases  like  garnu  cha,  gamu  chaina, 
where  it  is  the  subject  (see  above). 

Ex.  Mad  jar  khuwaunu  hundaina,  B.  69.  11.  'It  it  not  right 
to  give  intoxicating  spirit  to  drink'. 

IV.  With  adjectives. 

Exx.  Testo  sunna  pani  ayogya  kuro,  B.  109.  13.  'Such 
a  thing  unfit  even  to  hear'.Jas  pauna  garho  cha,  B.  18.  9.  'Fame 
is  hard  to  get*.  Yd  hhut  santi  garna  kathin  cha,  B.  19.  8.  'This 
spirit  is  hard  to  appease'. 

b)  The  case  is  genitive. 

I.  The  infinitive  depends  on  a  noun.  • 

Exx.  Rukh  carhna  bhed  pae  ko  chaina,  B.  155.  9.  *I  have 

not  the  secret  knowledge  of  climbing  trees'.  KheH  garna  hal 

chaina,  B.  175.  4.  'There  is  not  a  plough  for  cultivating*.  Aferi 
chori  magna  ke  aicarya  thiyo?  B.  131.  14.  'What  wonder  was 
there  in  asking  for  my  daughter?' 

This  relationship  is  more  usually  expressed  by  the  infini- 
tive or  verbal  adjective  in  -ne  (see  below). 

II.  The  infinitive  depends  on  a  postposition. 

Exx.  Jar  mad  khana  ml  bhUlne  manis,  B.  68.  10.  'A  man 
who  comes  to  grief  in  drinking  spirit'.  Tiro  hakya  sunna  lai 
maharanx  palnu  bhae  ko  cha.  B.  149.  4.  'The  queen  has  come  to 
hear  your  words*. 

This  use  is  rare :  the  form  nearly  always  used  is  -na  (see 
below). 

c)  The  case  is  locative. 
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Exx.  Sadhai  gharai  basna  ta  udas  lagcha,  B.  3.  9.  'As  for 
staying  always  at  home,  one  gets  depressed'.  Aba  taile kuldharma 

ma  rahana  ta tyb  kSm  garna  ta  sakne  chainas,  B.  170.  8.  *As 

for  your  remaining  in  your  family  tradition, you  wont  be 

capable  of  that  work'. 

This  use  is  much  extended  when  the  infinitive  is  followed 
by  ta  and  the  same  verb  repeated  in  a  finite  tense,  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  statement  but  adding  some  qualifying  condition. 

Exx.  Teso  huna  ta  ho  taipani  ek  barta  cha,  B.  27.  8.  *As 
for  it  being  so,  it  is  so :  nevertheless  there  is  a  story*.  Tel  pakna 
ta  pakyo  tara  rarii  til  bhayo.  B.  51.  4.  The  oil  has  certainly  been 
boiled,  but  it  has  become  queen's  oil'.  Becna  ta  becne  ho,  mol 
ta  sugha  aphai  garcha.  B.  123.  13.  'It  is  certainly  to  be  sold,  but 
the  parrot  will  fix  its  own  price'.  Pini  parna  ta  pardai  cha,  tara 
paret  ma  janu  paryo,  T.  *It  certainly  is  raining,  but  you  must  go 
on  parade'. 

2.  The  form  is  -na. 

This  is  almost  always  the  form  used  with  postpositions. 

Exx.  Dhairya  huna  le  raja  samma  bhayo,  B.  14.  12.  'By 
being  brave  he  reached  the  throne*.  Tapai  ko  patra  parhna  le 
adhera  kotha  ma  bati  baleko  jasto  bhayo.  T.  'Reading  your  letter 
was  just  like  a  lamp  being  lit  in  a  dark  room'.  Aba  tai  le  mare 
jhal  gari  basna  le  ma  kahi  patyaala?  B.  10.  6.  'Through  your 
having  remained  as  though  dead,  what  can  I  believe  in?'  Timro 
haria  sunna  lai  iccha  hunda,  B.  126.  8.  'Being  desirous  to  hear 
your  story'.  HSmi  lai  palna  nimitta.  B.  184.  14.  'In  order  to 
maintain  us'. 

Tumbull  mentions  the  form  -na  as  used  with  the  post- 
position le  (p.  91);  but  for  all  other  uses  he  gives  the  form 
-nu  (pp.  91,  139). 

It  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the 
three  forms  -nu  -na  -na.  -nu  is  the  subject;  -na  is  the  direct 
object  or  another  oblique  case  when  not  followed  by  a  post- 
position; -na  is  an  oblique  case  when  followed  by  a  post- 
position. 
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« 

The  Modern  Indian  infinitive  in  -n-  is  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  verbal  noun  in  -ana-  (see  Bloch,  La  formation  de  ia 
langue  marathe  p.  262). 

It  is  at  first  tempting  to  see  in  the  Nepali  -nu  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  simple  nominative  -anam,  as  in  Singhalese 
-nu  Sindhr  -nu  etc.  as  opposed  to  the  enlarged  -anakam  seen 
in  Rajasthani  -tyo  Braj  -nau  Hindi  -na  etc. 

But  Middle  Indian  final  vowels  preceded  by  a  consonant 
have  been  lost  in  Nepali:  e.  g.  hat  <i  hattho,  cak  <.  cakko,  dud 

<  duddham,  bij  <   w;/w,  makhan  <  makkhanam.  Hence  -nu  cannot 

<  nam. 

The  next  theory  to  occur  is  that  -nu  represents  an  older 
-no  <  -naii  (the  neuter  having  been  replaced  by  or  fallen  toge- 
ther with  the  masculine  as  in  Raj.  -no  H.  -na).  It  is  true  that 
final  -o  in  Nepali  nowadays  often  becomes  -u,  much  more 
frequently  indeed  than  is  shown  in  writing,  although  some 
forms  like  aphnu  'own'  hiju  'yesterday*  are  more  commonly 
written  than  aphno  hijo.  Beside  forms  like  aphno  hijo  sano  nago 
thiyo  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  aphnu  hiju  sanu  nagu  thiu. 
But  in  the  infinitive  I  have  never  heard  -no,  nor  is  it  ever 
written  so,  not  even  100  years  ago  to  judge  from  a  cursory 
examination  of  some  of  the  Hodgson  MSS.  at  the  India  Office, 
which  I  was  able  to  see  through  the  kindness  of  of  Dr.  F.  W. 
Thomas.  It  is  unhkely  then  that  whereas  -o  is  maintained  to 
a  large  extent  in  other  words  it  should  have  become  exclusively 
-u  in  the  infinitive,  where  too  the  action  of  analogy  with  the 
noun  would  tend  to  preserve  it :  chora  :  choro       ^na  :  "^-no. 

The  only  explanation  left  is  that  -nu  represents  the  neuter 
-nau  ■'[  -nakam,  seen  in  Braj  -nau  and  MarathT  -ne  and  perhaps 
in  Taipuri  -nu  Marwarl  -nu  beside  -no.  That  -nau  ^  -nakam 
is  liable  to  a  different  evolution  from  -naii  <  -nao  -nakah  is 
seen  from  Gujarat!  where  the  neuter  ending  -u  represents  -au 
and  the  masculine  -o  represents  -au      -ad. 

The  loss  of  nasalisation  in  -nu  •'..  -nau,  which  is  real  and 
not  only  apparent  in  writing,    may    be  due  either  to  dissimila- 
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tion  with  the  preceding  n  or  to  the  influence  of  the  nouns  in 
-0  (which  becomes  -u  in  quick  speech) :  chora  :  choro  (-u)  = 
-na  :  -nu  (<  -nu). 

-na,  as  its  use  also  clearly  indicates,  is  the  oblique  and 
represents  a  Sanskrit  -nakaya  (as  in  the  oblique  of  nouns  in  -o), 
and  is  parallel  with  Mcwati  obi.  -na  (beside  direct  -nu)  and 
with  Mar.  -nya  H.  -ne  (if  Dr.  Bloch  is  right  in  assuming  that 
these  are  derived  from  Pkt.  -nay  ay  a:  see  Bloch  op.  cit.  p.  188). 

There  remains  the  form  -na.  This  too,  as  we  have  seen 
from  its  use,  represents  an  oblique  case.  It  must  however  be 
noted  that  in  one  particular  it  differs  in  its  use  from  the  noun. 
It  appears  as  the  direct  object  to  a  verb  without  a  postposition. 
But  in  the  noun  it  is  the  direct  case  in  -o  which  is  used  for 
both  subject  and  direct  object:  e.  g.  mato  cha  'there  is  earth' 
and  mato  phal  'throw  the  earth  away*. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  whereas  -na  is  used  alone  and  only 
seldom  when  followed  by  a  postposition,  -na  is  never  used 
except  when  followed  by  a  postposition.  I  incline  therefore  to 
see  in  -na  a  still  further  weakening  of  -na,  when  not  protected 
by  an  enclitic  postposition.  Nepali  has  gone  further  than  other 
modem  Indo-aryan  languages  in  shortening  Modern  Indian 
final  long  vowels.  Indeed  it  is  almost  true  to  say  that  all  final 
vowels  in  Nepali  are  short.  This  is  frequently  noted  also  in 
writing :  e.  g.  kata  ita  uta  beside  kata  ita  uta,  ta  beside  ta  (with 
perhaps  a  slight  change  of  meaning),  bati  bate  <i  batai,  and  so 
with  all  emphatics  ending  in  -a/. 

In  nouns  too  it  is  only  where  the  oblique,  singular  or 
plural,  is  regularly  followed  by  a  postposition  that  the  final  -a 
is  retained.  In  isolated  forms  it  becomes  -a :  e.  g.  bata  *from*, 
bata  obi.  of  bato,  bihana  <  bihana. 

We  have  seen  that,  although  the  infinitive  forms  -nu  -na 
-na  are  generally  held  apart,  there  is  still  some  tendency  to  con- 
fuse their  use.  This  is  particularly  marked  in  the  Nepali  spoken 
by  men  whose  native  tongue  is  a  Mongolian  language  such  as 
Magar  or  Gurung.  The  chief  causes  of  this  confusion  are : 
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1.  Their  functions  overlap:  e.  g.  in  the  two  phrases  khSnu 
chaina  *one  must  not  eat :  lit.  eating  is  not'  and  khana  hundaina 
*it  is  not  fit  for  eating:  one  must  not  eat  it'  (see  above):  in 
direct  and  indirect  speech  with  bhani  (see  above);  in  the  phrases 
janu  kathin  cha  'going  is  hard'  and  jina  kathin  cha  'it  is  hard  to  go'. 

2.  The  direct  and  oblique  cases  are  confused.  This  is 
generally  noticeable  in  adjectives  and  particularly  pronominal 
adjectives,  where  the  direct  case  in  -o  has  largely  taken  the  place 
of  the  oblique :  e.  g.  it  is  more  usual  to  hear  tyo  ghar  ma  than 
tes  ghar  ma  (as  opposed  to  the  regular  tes  ma).  Compare  also 
expressions  like  baro  durgam  Bindraban  ma  B.  4.  13.  which 
occur  frequently  in  the  written  and  very  frequently  in  the 
spoken  language.  Even  in  the  noun  itself  the  direct  has  some- 
times (always,  according  to  Tumbull  p.  12)  replaced  the  oblique: 
e.  g.  choro  and  chdro  le.  In  my  experience  the  oblique  more 
frequently  replaces  the  direct:  e.  g.  chora  and  chora  le.  This 
levelling  out  is  particularly  common  among  Mongolian  speakers. 
In  any  case  the  greater  association  of  the  infinitive  with  verb 
forms  rather  than  with  noun  forms  might  lead  to  the  analogy 
of  the  noun  forms  losing  its  strength. 

3.  Final  vowels  are  confused.  This  is  most  noticeable  among 
Mongolian  speakers  who  tend  to  make  final  -o,  -u,  -a,  -a  all  into  -a. 

Nomen  agentis  in  -ne. 

The  infinitive  in  -nu,  -na,  na  is  essentially  a  nomen 
actionis.  But  there  is  also  a  nomen  agentis  formed  from  the 
same  stem.  This  is  the  so-called  infinitive  or  verbal  adjective 
-ne,  the  use  of  which  has  become  very  widely  extended 
in  Nepali. 

1.  It  is  a  simple  nomen  agentis. 

I.  Jitne  le  rajdhani  calaula.  T.  The  winner  shall  have 
the  throne*.  Testo  hatya  gari  marne  le  swami  lai  narka  ma  halchan. 
B.  109.  3.  *She  who  thus  dies  by  suicide  sends  her  husband 
to  heir.  Taune,  logne  hun  ki?  B.  89. 9.  This  man  who  is  coming, 
is  he  my  husband?'  Mantri  hunu  parne  ta  kasogari  mantri  holis? 
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B.  28.  4.   *How  will   you,   who  ought  to  become  a  minister, 
become  one?' 

II.  From  this  it  passes  into  an  adjective  expressing  the 
action  of  the  verb. 

Exx.  Sutne  ghar.  T.  *A  house  to  sleep  in*.  Timi  le  sutne 
kotho.  T.  'The  room  you  sleep  in*.  Himro  jiu  bacaune  jukti  ma 
garSla.  B.  18.  11.  'I  will  make  a  plan  to  save  our  lives*.  Cahfne 
sarajam  tayar  gari  deu,  B.  16.  14.  'Make  ready  the  necessary 
equipment*.  Timi  lakhpati  hune  mol  ma  garaula,  B.  11.  6.  'I  will 
fix  a  price  which  will  make  you  a  millionaire*.  Hami  le  khane 
khaja  pani  khai  diyo,  B.  36.  1.  'He  has  eaten  up  also  the  food 
to  be  eaten  by  us*.  Aphna  bhai  ka  ghar  ma  pathaune  kam  gari  di, 
T. 'Making  an  errand  which  would  send  her  to  her  brother's  house*. 

To  this  category  belongs  the  construction  of  the  infinitive 
in  -ne  followed  by  bittikai :  game  bittikai  'immediately  on  doing, 
lit.  at  the  doing  moment*. 

Exx.  Hati  bata  utrane  bittikai  dbri  phukauna  lage.  B.  42. 
10.  'As  soon  as  he  got  off  the  elephant,  he  began  to  loosen 
the  rope*.  Lyaune  minis  pugne  bittikai  kati  dinu.  B.  46.  1. 
'Kill  the  man  who  brings  this  as  soon  as  he  arrives*.  Dhiki  ma 
carhne  bittikai  sadhai  yesta  kura  game.  B.  130.  5.  'As  soon  as 
she  gets  on  the  rice-pounder,  she  always  talks  so*. 

Tumbull  (p.  120)  gives  the  form  -nu  for  this  construction. 

III.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  form  largely  takes  the  place 
of  a  participle. 

a.  A  present  participle. 

Exx.  Sati  bhae  ko  swami  mare  ko  sunne  matra  pran  chorda 
chart.  B.  109.  8.  'A  sati,  only  hearing  that  her  husband  is  dead, 
dies  herself.  Yd  mil  lyiune  ko  ho?  B.  144.  2.  'Who  is  the  man 
bringing  this  baggage  ?'  Hami  lai  kei  molahija  na  rakhne,  aphnai 
swisni  jhai  minne,  bhitra  biira  garda  pani  sbdhpuch  kei  na  cihine, 
iphnai  kotho  jhal  minne,  yesto  dikar  hami  lai  cihidaina.  B.  45.  3. 
'We  do  not  want  a  servant,  who  gives  us  no  respect,  who  treats 
us  just  like  his  own  wife,  who  goes  in  and  otit  without  needing 
to  ask  questions,  who  treats  our  bedroom  just  hke  his  own'. 
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|3.  A  future  participle. 

Exx.  Marne  manche  mare  ghaile  hune  manche  ghaile  bhae. 
T.  Those  to  be  killed  were  killed,  those  to  be  wounded  were 
wounded*.  Mero  raja  hune  dajyu  rahecha,  B.  56. 8.  *I  have  a  brother 
who  will  become  king'. 

Y-  A  perfect  participle,  where  the  effect  of  the  action  per- 
formed in  the  past  lasts  into  the  present. 

Exx.  Mero  chore  marne  tei  rahecha,  B.  *He  is  the  man  who 
murdered  my  son  (is  my  son's  murderer)',  Teis  tarik  mi  mero  jiu 
bacaune  yei  ho,  T.  *He  is  the  man  who  saved  my  life  on  the  23rd'. 

2.  Together  with  an  auxiliary  it  forms  a  number  of  finite 
tenses. 

I.  With  the  present  chu  'I  am'. 

a.  It  expresses  a  fact  universally  true. 

Exx.  Baniaharu  le  yesta  yesta  khel  game  rahechan,  B.  78. 
8.  'Traders  are  always  playing  tricks  like  this'.  Khola  mi  kailei 
darelo  salkine  chaina,  T.  *A  river  never  catches  fire'. 

().  This  tense  is  most  frequently  used  as  a  simple  future. 
The  origin  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  phrases  like  jiu  bacaune 
kam  gar  a  B.  20.  14  'do  something  to  save  our  lives' ;  timi  lakh- 
pati  hune  mol  ma  garaula  B.  11.  6.;  mero  raja  hune  dajyu  chan 
B.  56.  8.  *I  have  an  elder  brother  who  will  become  king*.  The 
further  step  to  mero  dajyu  raja  hune  chan  *my  brother  will 
become  king'  is  a  small  one. 

Exx.  Ma  chu :  timi  laidukh  parna  dine  chaina,  B.  70.  2.  *I  am 
here :  I  shall  not  let  any  harm  befall  you'.  Ma  satya  bhanchu :  ta 
lai  marne  chaina,  B.  121.  11.  'I  promise  I  shall  not  kill  you'. 
Timiharu  mantri  ka  putra  hau :  pachi  sukh  paunyai  chau,  B.  166. 
13.  *You  are  a  minister's  sons:  afterwards  you  will  get  happiness*. 

This  tense  is  frequently  heard  in  its  contracted  form:  e.  g. 
garchu  dinchu  aunchu :  and  in  form,  at  least  in  verbs  whose  stem 
ends  in  a  consonant,  is  identical  with  the  contraction  of  the 
present  tense :  e.  g.  garchu  <[  garda  chu. 

II.  With  the-  past  thie  it  forms  a  conditional  tense:  e.  g. 
game  thie  *I  should  do'  or  *I  should  have  done'. 
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Exx.  Tero  gai  le  biako  bhaya  dekhin,  tiro  goth  ma  basne 
thiyo.  T.  'If  it  had  been  bom  from  your  cow,  it  would  have 
stayed  in  your  herd'.  Dui  car  mirga  aile  fyaune  thie,  B.  142.  10. 
I  would  have  brought  two  or  three  deer'. 

III.  With  bhayo  and  the  tenses  formed  therefrom  it  is 
used  to  express  continuous  action.  E.  g.  game  bhae  ko  chu 
I  have  been  doing';  game  bhae  ko  hunchu  *\  shall  have  been  doing'. 

Exx.  Duniya  le kinne  bhae,  B.  189.  14.  The  people 

used   to   buy'.  Khusi  bhai,  khane  pine  bhai,  basyo.  B.   124.  8. 
'Being  happy,  having  eaten  and  drunk,  he  sat  down'. 

IV.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  main  verb  without  an 
auxiliary. 

a.  To  express  habitual  action. 

Exx.  Sati  bhaneka  ta  swami  mare  pachi  dehatyag  game: 
testa  lai  sati  bhannu,  B.  109.  2.  'A  sati  afrer  her  husband's  death 
takes  her  own  life :  call  such  a  one  a  sati'.  Dhiki  ma  carhne  bittikai 

m 

sadhai  yesta  kura  game,  B.  130.  6. 

1^.  To  express  a  state. 

Ex.  Hirde  hirde  hair  an  bhai  rako ;  khana  pani  pani  napaune. 
T.  *  Marching  along  we  became  exhausted :  nor  did  we  get  water 
to  drink  (i.  e.  were  without  water)'. 

y.  The  verb  gamu  'do'  is  sometimes  added. 

Ex.  kati  le  masu  khane  kasai  le  cithome  gare.  B.  145.  41. 
'Some  kept  on  eating  his  flesh,  others  kept  on  scratching  him'. 

3.  Its  use  with  ho,  which  does  not  change  for  person  or 
number,  to  express  necessity,  needs  explanation. 

Exx.  Tyo  yaha  aune  ho.  T.  *He  must  come*.  Mai  le  aphna 
kulkutumba  sana  bhet  ghat  garna  jane  ho.  B.  3.  8.  'I  must  go  to 
visit  my  family*.  Ek  bhari  cQn  ko  ek  bhari  ghiu  hune  ho.  B.  63. 
10.  'There  ought  to  be  one  measure  of  ghee  for  one  measure 
of  lime*.  Jhan  hune  manis  le  basna  sakne  hoina.  B.  63.  1. 
'A  clever  man  ought  not  to  be  able  to  stay*.  Timi  le  marne 
hoina,  palne  ho.  B.  122.  6.  'You  must  not  kill,  but  keep*. 

The  starting  point  of  this  construction  is  clear:  e.  g.  tyo 
jane  ho    'he  must  go   (lit.  he  is  one  who  goes)',   tyo  game  ho 
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'he  must  do*.  Then  on  the  analogy  of  phrases  like  tes  le  garnu 
cha  'he  must  do  (lit.  the  doing  by  him  is  necessary)',  tyo  is 
here  also  changed  with  transitive  verbs  to  tes  le  and  we  have 
tes  le  game  ho.  Similarly  the  first  person  ma  game  hi  'I  am  one 
who  does*  becomes  mai  le  game  hu  and  then  mai  le  game  ho 
on  the  analogy  tes  le  garnu  cha  :  mai  le  gamu  cha  ==  tes  le 
game  ho  :  mai  le  game  ho. 

4.  Occasionally  the  form  in  -ne  appears  to  take  the  place 
of  the  infinitive  proper  in  -na, 

Exx.  Marne  khoje  ka  thiyu.  T.  'We  were  ready  (lit.  trying) 
to  die*.  Pic  bhai  hhanne  lage.  T.  'The  five  brothers  began  to 
say'.  Aga  saha  sallagarne  lage.  T.  'Began  to  take  counsel  with  fire'. 

I  have  noticed  this  construction  only  in  my  own  stories, 
not  elsewhere.  The  form  seems  to  be  not  that  of  the  verbal 
adjective  at  all,  but  to  be  the  emphatic  form  of  the  oblique  in- 
finitive in  -na.  This  would  be  -nai  and,  as  with  every  final  ^ai, 
would  become  -ne;  cf.  dhere  sabbe  <  dherai  sabbai. 

In  any  case  the  borderline  between  -na  and  -ne  is  inde- 
terminate in  phrases  where  the  infinitive  qualifies  a  noun.  We 
have  on  the  one  hand  -na  in  kheti  gavna  hal  'a  plough  for 
cultivating'  rukh  carhna  bhed  'knowledge  of  climbing  trees',  and 
on  the  other  -ne  in  jiu  bacaune  kam  'life-saving  work'  sutne 
kotho  'sleepingroom'. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  this  form  in  -ne  corresponds 
generally  with  that  of  the  future  participle  of  Marathl  -nar  Guj. 
-nar  older  -na-hara  Sindhi  -na-haru  H.  -ne-hara  and  with  the 
nomen  agentis  of  Hindi  -ne-wala  (cf.   Bloch  op.  cit.  p.  256). 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  Nepali  form?  It  is  certainly 
an  extension  of  the  nomen  actionis  in  -n-  which  appears  in  the 
infinitive  -nu  -na  -na.  The  older  form  is  -nya  which  is  still 
sometimes  heard  and  often  written :  the  development  -nya  >  -ne 
is  regular.  There  are  in  Nepali  a  large  number  of  adjectives 
ending  in  -ya  or  -e:  e.g.  jhagre  'quarrelsome'  alche  'lazy'  nune 
'salt'.  It  is  a  living  suffix  and  can  be  used  to  turn  any  noun 
into  an  adjective :  e.  g.  pahar:  pahare,  Gdrkha :  Gorkhe,  rin  :rine. 
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It  is  even  added  to  forms  that  are  already  adjectival  like  rup- 
wante  (tatsama  ^  vupavant-),  Gorkhale  <  *  Gorkhalo. 

This  -ya  (H.  -lya)  is  an  extension  of  the  adjectival  ending 
-[  ,  -lita-,  itself  an  extension  of  the  ending  -in- :  e.  g.  dhanl 
owner'  dhanikar  :  dhanin-  :  dhanar.  It  must  be  noted  that  in 
Nepal!  the  form  for  the  direct  as  well  as  for  the  oblique  is 
-ya  -e  and  not  --yo.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  level  out  the  difference  between  direct  and  obli- 
que, and  in  this  case  the  conservative  force  of  analogy  with 
other  nouns  in  -o  is  broken.  So  long  as  the  paradigm  remained 
-yo  :  -ya  --  -0  :  -a  of  the  nouns,  the  distinction  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  maintained ;  but  when  it  becomes  -yo  :  -e  -  -oi-a, 
the  force  of  analogy  is  weakened.  Actually  the  only  direct  case 
in  -yo  preserved  is  the  past  participle  (where  -yo  .  -ita-ka-). 
Doubtless  the  extremely  frequent  use  of  the  direct  case  as  the 
3rd  singular  of  the  past  tense  preserved  it  against  the  influence 
of  the  oblique  -e.  Moreover  as  a  participle  it  has  been  largely 
replaced  by  the  extension  in  -A:o ;  garyo  *he  did'  but  gareko 
(<  garya  ko)  'having  done'. 

Whether  the  verbal  adjective  in  -ne  is  a  comparatively 
new  formation  from  the  nomen  actionis  in  -nu  -na  after  the 
analogy  of  other  adjectives  in  -e  or  whether  it  is  an  old  inhe- 
rited type,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present.  The  other  languages 
do  not  show  this  form:  their  nomina  agentis  (see  above)  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  suffixes  -/lara-  -wala-  to  the  oblique 
of  the  nomen  actionis.  Nevertheless  the  type  does  exist  in 
RV.  pravipaninr  'causing  (enemies)  to  tremble'  from  pravepana- 
'trembling',  although  this  did  not  become  a  productive  suffix 
in  later  Sanskrit.  A  word  like  karanin-  'having  instruments'  is 
formed  from  karanar  with  the  derived  sense  of  'instrument'  not 
as  a  nomen  actionis. 

Voice   in  the   infinitive. 

The  f-passive  is  less  frequent  in  the  infinitive  than  even 
in  the  finitivc  verb.  It  is  regularly  found  only  with  verbs  whose 
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normal  form  is  passive  but  whose  meaning  is  felt  to  be  in- 
transitive rather  than  passive:  such  are  cahmu  'to  be  desirable, 
necessary'  cahine  'necessary',  arfnu  'stop',  dekhinu  'be  visible' 
dekhine  'visible*. 

Occasionally  a  real  passive  infinitive  is  used:  e.  g.  kura 
sunine  thau  ma  lukai  rakhyo  B.  73.  8.  'hid  him  in  a  place  where 
the  conversation  could  be  heard'. 

Otherwise  the  infinitive  can  be  either  active  or  passive 
in  meaning  according  to  the  context.  The  confusion  is  obvious 
in  a  sentence  like  timi  le  khSne  khaja  'food  for  you  to  eat'  or 
'food  to  be  eaten  by  you',  where  khane  can  be  considered  an 
active  or  passive  as  it  is  connected  more  closely  with  timi  k 
or  with  khaja. 

Exx.  Puchar  na  bhae  ko  pasu  bhannu  inai  hun,  B.  'These 
are  to  be  called  animals  without  tails'.  Tyo  gamu  sakdaina.  T. 
'That  cannot  be  done'.  Keti  ko  khelne  cij\  B.  27.  14.  'A  girl's 
playthings'.  Ta  jetho  bhae  pani  saghat  hiri  lyaiine  ma  hu,  B.  177. 1. 

' I  am  to  be  brought'.   Sihabahu  bhanne  raja,   B.  150.  14. 

'A  king  called  S'. 
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L.    -  r.  Lewis,  A  Glossary  to  Mediaeval  Welsh  Law.  1913. 
GaC.    -  Hanes  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,    ed.  A.  Jones   1910  (pp. 

102-142). 
P.       Peniarth   145.  4.  in  the    White  Book  Mabinogion  (ed. 

by  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  Pwllheli   1907.  —  quoted 

by  cols!) 

The  late  John  Strachan  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  a  great  need  for  a  collection  of  forms  of  the  3.  pers.  sg. 
pres.  and  preterite  and  past  passive.  I  place  before  the  reader 
a  part  of  my  collections,  though  the  result  falls  short  of  the 
expectations  expressed  by  Strachan.*) 

I  shall  divide  my  material  as  follows: 

A)  I.  -is-  Preterites. 
II.  -es-         » 

III.  -as-        » 

IV.  -awfi      » 

B)  Infection  in  the  3.  pers.  sg.  pres.**) 

A)  I.  -IS-  Preterites. 

Instances : 

adaw  [ipv.  adaw  R.  274,  14;  P.  430]  3.  sg.  edeu  R.  249,  6; 

P.  231 ;  475  (edy  Strachan),  edewis  R.  257  and  freq. 

edewit  freq. 

[cf.  gad-:   ipv.  gat  P.  25;  487;   3.  sg.  gad  BB.  89,  15;  98, 

12;  ny  at  R.  258,  23;  P.  484;  ae  gad  P.  439;   nyt  at  P.  447; 

gad  L.  -  efygadawd  P.  399;  a  adawd  P.  121 ;  gatwytK.  BB.  398] 

at)aw  **to  promise":  eteu  BB.  102,  5;  edewis  GaC.  112;    pass. 

edewit  ibid. 


•)  J.  Strachan,  An  Introduction  to  Early  Welsh  p.  60  f.:  "In  parti- 
cular should  be  noted  such  series  as  geilw  .  .  .  gelwis:  gelwit;  ceidw  .  .  . 
cedwis,  cedwit,  Uysg . . .  llosges:  losget;  ceiff  .  .  .:  cavas:  cavat.  Here  there 
is  a  great  need  for  collection  of  material  from  early  texts." 

*)  ipv.       imperative. 
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-anc'  3  sg.  dieigc  BB.  91,  8 ;  dieinc  T.  129.  25 ;  R.  279,  21 ; 

diengis  A.   69,  27;   GaC.    128;    116;   R.    263,  12; 

dienghis  A.   75.   27;   P.   56;   463;   dieghis  T.    163, 

34;  P.  47;  deinghis  ib.  134;  diangwys  A.  86,  14. 
[annerch:  nim  eneirch  1.  ennyrch  BB.  50,  2.] 
arch'  [ipv.  arch  P.  124;  430;  gogywarch  BB.  46,  2]  3.  sg. 

ind.    nid  eirch   BB.    31.    11;   eirch   P.   21 ;  479;    ny 

chiueirch  BB.  31,  9;  pan  gogyueirch  ib.  96,  14;   6cc. 

nam  kyueirch  BB.  50,  4;   am  kyueirch  R.   216,  10; 

219,    14;    eyre    L.*)       erchis  GaC.    130;    P.    freq. 

kyuarchawd  P.   225;   a  gyfarchawd   P.    159    [note: 

arc/ied  BB.  73,  10;  R.  274,  15]. 
berw-  3.  sg.  beirw  T.  181,  24;  beirv  BB.  101,  1.  —  berwyt: 

y  foe  yt  uerwit  P.  478. 
cred-  nim  cred  BB.  23,  3;  [cf.  dygret  R.  261;]  —  a  gredis 

T.  112;  114;  a  ^^e Juys  T.  113,  14. 
cadw'  3.  sg.  ny  cheidw  R.  246,  2 ;   keydu  L ;   gwercheidw 

R.  266,  12 ;  gwercheydu  L. ;  cynwarchadw  L.  py  geidw 

T.  134,  10;  ry^e/Jiv  T.  204,  31  ;  ec/ieiJw^  R.  283. 19; 

ry  cheidw  BB.  14,  6;      pret.  rychedwis  BB.  14,  7 

T.  185, 31 ;  ry^eJuys  T.  129,  7 ;  ry  ^acfwys  T.  170. 26 

ny  chedwis  BB  43,  12.  a  ^ehvis  T.  156,  11;  P.  415 

432;  a  u'erc/iefwi^  T.  156,9;  R.  265;  a  gafwyt  A,  65, 

15;  cahvyf  63.  21. 

[a  gatwet  T.  201,  11  an  impf.?] 
cynghan-     L.  ny  gyghein  R.  225,  gygein  T.  148,  20;   168,  32; 

ymgyghein  R.  292,  14. 
cynn-  fra  gynnis  T.  194,23  ry  chynis  BB.  14,  8.**) 

cynneu-        o  anac/y/ nau'moru'y  on  ^oc/iyneuiYT.  181, 2  l(—eu+ if). 


*)  cf.  i/otry/arc/i  T.  109,  17;  (R.  304,  10);  is  it  gogyf eirch  or  is  it 
an  ipv.?  [cf.  preceding  rym^^wanes .']  T.  168,  32  gogyf  arch  ty  prydein 
ipv.?  (but.  S.  Kv.  translates  "greets  thee",  as  if  ath  gogyfeirch).  Not  clear: 
R.  221,  1.  17. 

**)  cf.  however  cennis  BT.  5\i:\.  (Ev.) 
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daly-  ipv.  dhaly  A.  90, 14.*)  3  sg.  ind.  deyly  L.  pret.  delis 

T.  140, 11  P.  freq.  ny  deliis  A.  71,8;  na  deliisA,  101, 

33.      pass,  seleu  delyit  R.  292,  6;  an  deliit  A.7 5,  1; 

3.  sg.  pres.  etteil  P.  2;  444;  pret.  ettelis  P.  441. 
cynhal'        gynheilT.  146,7;  164,17;  216,25;  217,  7;  200,  18. 

y  kynhelis  P.  56;  a  gynhellis  P.  436. 
::Jechreu'    3.  sg.  prcs.  decreu  L.  —  pret.  {dechreuws  GaC.  116 

dechreuwys  P.  413)  dechreuis  P.  27 ;  74 ;  {dechreuawt 

P.  85.  -  pass,  dechreuwyt  P.  88.)  .•/ 
(About  dielws  in  GaC.  142  see  infra.) 
dineu'  pan  dineu  T,  146,  15;  pret.  ac  a  dineuis  P.  122. 

{echen-  echenis  T.  32  34,  133  i,  145  lo.) 
inf.  enwi:    pret.  enguis  L.  a  enwyt.  GaC.  108;  114. 
gann-.gang' :  ny  eing  yn  vn  peir  T.  1 35, 27 ;  ny  ein  R.  305,  14 ;  **) 

ni  enghis  P.  53  [WB.  p.  279  ny  ennis;  RB.  p.  36  nyt 

eigwys] ; 
galw'  ry  eeilw  R.  235,  6;  atorelwis  T.  189;  gelwit  frq. 

Inf.  llenwi  lleinw  BB.   101,   1;  gogwn  pan  dyleinw  T.   135,   1; 

dylleinw  T.  198,  3;  delleinw  T.  198,  10,  14;  -  py 

lenwis  T.  135,  16  a  lenwis  A.  98,  23. 
manac'         ipv.  manac  P.  123;  133;  399;  manaca  P.  415.      3sg. 

pres.  ef  a  venyc  P.  228.  —  menegys  P.  125  a  uenegis 

P.  34,  119. 

par-  ipv.  par  P.  105;    150.   etc.       3  sg.  ind.  pres.  hwnn 

a  beir  dechreu  R.  297,  15  ;  iolune  ara  heir  BB.  88,  12 ; 
a  peris  BB.  44,  1 ;  78,  6;  88,  5, 13;  py  peris  T.  146, 
27;  145,  25  ryth  peris  T.  186,  22.  peris  P.  49,  57, 
104,  141,  403,  439,  446,  a  fceris  P.  69;  89;  105;  147. 
ac  y  paranawd  {X.parawd)  arthur  eu  bedydyaw  P.  149 
—  ef  a  barawd  eu  ruy maw.***) 


*)  Giff  gaff,  dhaly  dhaly  dhwc  dhwc  a  huntsman's  cry  to  his  dogs. 
*)  ni  eyn  emro  Anc.  L.  1.  166. 
)  cf.  Ny  chedwis  Eva  ir  awallen  per  barauys  duv  vrthi  BB.  43,  13? 
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pass.  Trwy  pen  pedyr  pent  anlles  T.  113,22;  Ban  perit  kat 
T.  163,28  &c.;  &c.*) 
saf'  3.  sg.  pres.  ty  seiw  BB.  89,  2 ;  nym  gorseif  T.  192, 18 ; 

s«/,  seyf  L.      pret.  seuis  P.  397. 
taraw-  3.  sg.  pres.  yny  terev  tonnev  fir  BB.  63,  13;  —  trewis 

P.  freq.  trawawd  Hg.  I. 

taW'  [ipv.  taw  P.  frq.]  3.  sg.  ny  theu  R.  251,  6;  —  tewis 

Hg.  II.  9.       ancfaiv- ;  (ipv.  andaude  BB.  49, 12 ;  56.  9 

etc.  gwarandau  R.  227,  21 )      3.  sg.  pres.  gwerendeu  — 

gwerendewis  GaC.  132;  guerendewis  P.  44. 

Inttrenghi'  3.  sg.  pres.  o  freinc  BB.  70, 8 ;  ny  threinc  T.  129,  25 ;  — 

treghis  BB.  70,   1;  T.  128,  17;  tvenghis  A.  75,  27. 

twng'  **decree"  [ty  dyngvis  P.  454]  —  rytyghit  T.  181,  24; 

ym  tynghit  R.  269,  12,  a  dynghwyt  R.  261,  16. 
tyrf'  3.  sg.  pret.  ny  ihyrvis  R.  269,  1. 

[Some   compounds   of  caf- :    a   dyrcheif  T.    180,  5;    drychefis 
T.  146,  5;  drechefis  P.  151  ;  dydyrchefis  T.  214,  19  vide  caff-] 
[Note  further:  gweinis  T.  112,  23.  —  parch-  3.  sg.  pres. 
peirc/i  BB.  16,  6;  T.  128,  15.  -  genis  (Nettlau).  --] 

Not  clear:  A.  107  :  2  :  Segit guit  gunet  dial  am  dal  nned*'^). 

About  gwyliis,  gwylyas,  gwylwys  R.  263  see  later***). 

These  instances  show  clearly  enough  that  the  is-  suffix 

was  not  limited  to  stems  with  -a-  or  -aw-,  though  it  became 

partly  associated  with  these  stems.  It  must  be  remembered  that 

there  are  stems  with  -a-  which  do  not  form  -is-  preterites. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  these  forms,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  go  back  to  Celtic  f-  (6c  -F/i-)  stems,  though  there  are 


*)  ?  ynigabil  barabil  ar  y  parad  BB.  185.  10. 
**)    cf.  82.  16:  Sengi  wit  gwned  bual   am  dal  med.  —  Pob  rei  sag 
dilew  du  merwyd  y  mordei  T.  192,  20. 

*)  Note  also:  tynn-:  3.  sg.  a  dynn  uyntroet  o  wanas  R.  250  cf.  251. 

a  ttinvis  BB.  97.5 ;  tynnws  GaC.  120;  a  tynnawd 
P.  154.  Pan  tynhit  T.  132.  30;  Gogled  run  ren 
ry  dynnit  A  98.  30  cf.  Loth  Part,  ro  p.  27  and 
28  (note  1). 
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only  a  few  instances  where  the  Welsh  have  the  corresponding 
Irish  parallels. 

1.  -ang'  ---  Ir.  -icc-  (Strong  i-  verb);  trang-  Ir.  trecc-,  Ml. 
Ir.  an  F-  verb,  was  probably  a  strong  verb,  see  Pedersen,  Gram. 
II.  851. 

2.  cred-  —  Olr.  creN  (7-  verb). 

W.  peri    ~  Ir.  cu'r-  "invite"  (Ir.  car7-?) 

3.  gweini  .  "^uo-ynT .  .  .  Ir.  fo-gnU  though  the  Ir.  verb  has 
a  reduplicated  -s-  aorist  (foruigeni,  forgeni .  .  .  "^gegnJss  .  . ) 

Ir.  arcu  (  -  W.  arch-)  is  a  strong  verb. 

II.  -es-  Preterites. 

a)    the    stem    has     -o-,     which    changes     to    y    in    the 
3.  sg.  pres. 
agor-  :  ipv.  agor  P.  456,  486 ;    3.  sg.  pres.  egyr  P.  458 ;  ym- 

egyr  P.  441 ;  agores  P.  107;  133;  a^oref  P.  190.  [cf. 

BB.  68,  8.] 
anfon-  ipv.   anuon   P.  43   (3.  sg.   enfyn   Strachan)       pret. 

anvones  GaC  112;  114;    P.    104;    105;    109;    163; 

165;      anuonet  P.  88. 
arfolU  3.  sg.  pres.  nyth  ervill  BB.  101,  6;  —  pret.  haruolles 

T.  136,  32;  113,  17. 
ar/io-  ipv.  arho  P.       3.  sg.  pres.  yd  erhy  gwraged  gweddawt 

T.  151,  4.  -  arhoes  T.  119,  28;  P.  47. 
coll'*)  ipv.  na  choll  R.  262,  3 ;      3.  sg.  ef  kyll  R.  306,  26.  - 

yny  golles  P.  76;  434;    neur  golles  P.  28;  252;  pan 

golles  P.  401 ;  colled  BB.  95,  2 ;  o  gollet  A.  86,  16  (?) ; 

ry  gollet  A.  98,  27  ?  ny  chollet  P.  472 ;  collet, 
cyfod'  ipv.  a  chyuot  ti  P.  450 ;      3.  sg.  pres.  ny  chiuid  BB.  3 1 , 

8;kyuyt  R.  292,  21?  ef  a  gyuyt  P.  251. 

keuodes    L.    gyuodes    GaC.    118;     P.   frq.    kyfodes 

P.  frq. 


♦)  cf.  also:    En   adef  tangdef  collit  A.  94,  17.   cp.  also  Loth,  Li 
part,  ro  p.  27—28,  note  1. 
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deffro'         ipv.  deffvo  P.  430;  3.  sg.  pr.  deffiy  Silv.  Evans  diet.*) 

pret,  deffvoes  107.  182,  388,  417;  am  kyffroes  T.  198, 

5;  ae  kyffroes  P.  417. 
dangos'        3.  sg.  pres.  ymdengys  Hg.  I,   9;       pret.  dangosses 

GaC.  130;  P.  14;  emdangosses  GaC  128;  dangosstt 

dangossed  415. 
'*'do' :  ipv.  dot  titheu  P.  22;      3.  sg.  dyd  L.**)  pret.  dodes 

T.  214,  24;  frq.  BB.  A.  T.  R;  P;  dodet  BB.  A.  T. 
•      R.  P.  frq. 
r/iO(V.  ipv.  ro  BB.  84,  8;  doro  P.  478;  479;   53;  dyro  R. 

239,  27;  P.  84;  120;  144;       3.  sg.  ryd,  rit  L;  o  ryd 

wlet  waretret  T.  169,    11;  ryd  R,  245,  15;  P.  480; 

481;  483;        pret.  ef  am  rodes  T.   169,   18;  rodes, 

rodhes,  roes  L;  rodes  GaC.  114;  116;  BB.  A.  T.  P. 

frq.  roes  P.  47.  -  rode^  P.  192,  445;  roef  L. 
gwrthod'  3.  sg.  pres.  ti  am  gwrthyt  P.  18;  gurthyt  L.;       pret. 

gwrthodes  A.  frq.  L. ;  T.  141,  14;  193,  21. 
ffo-  3.  sg.  pres.  ffy  (Eluc.  54),  —  pret.  pwy  ath  foes  GaC. 

124,  ffoes  BB.  44,  5***). 
hollt-  3.  sg.  pres.  yny  hyllt  P.  frq.;  yny  holltes  P.  398. 

llosg'  3.  sg.  pres.  lyst  (lege  lysk)  L.  —  y  lloskes  GaC.  130; 

y  llosket  lege  lloskes  GaC.  116  (-  MA.  lloskes). 
od'  3.  sg.  a  ddiyt  MA.  733a  -  ef  diodes  A.  74.  18;  iVy 

adiodes  P.  153.  rydyodes  L. 
porf/i-f )      ny  phyrth  A.  79,  26;  pan  ym fcyrf/i  T.  203,  30;      pret. 

can  llewes  porthes  mawrbwys  A.  86.  13;  a  borthes 

P.  108;  y  porf/ies  GaC.  134. 
sorr-  3.  sg.   pres.  gwae   wann  pan  syrr  R  250,  5;      pret. 

y  sorres  GaC.  130.  P.  142. 


*)  orig.  -3w-  with  infection  in  the  3.  pers.  sg.  pres.  Awen  pan  deffreu 
T.  132.  14? 

**)  once  dod  q.  v.  in  L.  's  glossary. 
***)  Seu'  fort  y  ffoes  iti. 
-f)  Am  sorth  am  porth  .  .  .  T.  188,  16  is  obviously  corrupted. 
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ton-  ny  thyn  namyn  ffol  y  ffyd  R.  253,  15;  nyt  am  tyrr 

T.  194,  24;  yny  dyrv  P.  frq.  —  pret.  Ef  tones  T.  177, 
20;  neur  dorres  R.   269,  2;   tones  L.;   P.  58;    129; 
141;  ny  thones  P.  94;    130  a  donet  GaC.  132;  [cf. 
Pan  adroder  tonet  ergyr  A.  88,  16]. 
tro-  3.  sg.  pres.  try  (Eluc.  5) ;  pret.  ymdroes  P.  388. 

ysgog-  3.  sg.  pres.  esgyg  A.  73,  26;*)    ac   nyt  ysgoges  ef 

or  lie  P.  151. 
6s.c.,  6cC. 

b)  The  stemvowel  is  •a      aw/o**)  3.  sg.  -aw-;  pret.  -es. 
5^^-  3.  sg.  ny  fcauf  a  ^auf  guledic  BB.  81,5. 

fc^^-  **to  drown"  (3.  sg.  bawd)  bodes  Hg.  II.  246. 

cron-  ^ae  a^aur  a  graun  maur  uerthet  BB.  31.  2—3. 

coh-  a  gaut  BB.  81,  5;  —  gochawd  vy  mryt  R.  263,  13;  — 

pan  rygodet  A.  92,  1 ;  cf.  89,  26. 
^dichon-  can  dichawn  vy  nifftid  BB.  71,  7;  ae  digawn  R.  252, 
10;  —  pret.  digonot  R.  277,  10  see  Loth  Rem.  96 
and  infra.;  cfigones***)  ton  treis  BB.  100,  14.  digones 
R.  220.  4;  232,  21;  268,  23;  T.  149,  16;  154.  9,  15; 
165,  20.  22.  P.  477,  L.;  Dimcones  A.  83,  1.  digo- 
ned  BB.  36,  8;  digonet  T.  178.  20.  Pan  ym  digonat 
T.  141,  34;  142,  8. 
"gogon-        nym  gogaun  guarvy  BB.  50,  5;  cf.  gochawn  A.  96,  3; 

gochawn  T.  190,  18;  gogawn  T.  2%,  2. 
*dihdl'         |ipv.  nam  ditaul  BB.  86,  2.] 
*gwabdl'      onys  gwataul  y  riet  BB.  31,  4. 
*gwahdb^-f)  y  gwahodes  P.  451 ;  y  gwahodet  413. 
*/»o/-  ipv.  hawl  L. ;      3.  sg.  ind.  yd  hawl  T.  1 14, 23 ;  ay  hawl 

P.  418. 


*)  Noc  ac  esgyc  cariec  vyr  vawr  y  chyhadvan. 

Ny  mwy  gysgogit  wit  uab  peithan. 
•*)  But  deffrau:  deffro-i  3  deffreu  ?  (later  deffry)  pret.  deffroes. 
•••)  Juvcncus,  Skene  I.  gur  dicones  remedau. 

t)  cF.  raise  firt  kirt  kert  vahaut  BB.  79.  9. 
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*mdl''  HewenyJ  dyn  duw  ae  mawl  R.   245,    18;    ny  mawl 

T.  173,  11. 
•mor-  duw  ae  mawr  R.  246,  23  (but  Ir.  mdr^im  is  an  5-  Verb.) 

"^noh-  ny  naut  ucheneid  vac  guael  BB.  8,  1 1 ;  ny  nawd  BB. 

70,  10  &c.       ny  nodes  T.  183,  9;  pass,  gonodet  T. 

188,  11. 
*p/o6-  nys  plawd  T.  155,  8;  ncuf  vryen  a  blawd  T.  188,  32; 

I/J  fra  blawd  T,  192,  21. 
*prd/-  ipv.  prawf  di  "try"  Hg.  1,  5;  II.  320.      prct.  proves 

Hg.  II.  320.  duu  a  broued  BB.  40,  1. 
[*-roft-         3.  sg.  adrawd  A.  frq.  adraud  ib.  atrawd  T.  149,  32;*) 

emadrodes  GaC.    124;  —    atrodet  T.    178,  11,  13-1 
•for-  3.  sg.  nyt  mawr  ym  tawr  T.;  nyn  tawr  R.  286,  21; 

didawr  R.  305,  13;  odit  amdidawr  or  byt  R.  245,  5; 

pa  thawr  P.  430;  nym  tawr  P.  144;  437;  449. 
•fd^-  e/ae  faW  T.  165,  32;  166,2. 

*tdl'  gwynt  ae  tawl  R.  241,  16. 

[?nim  haut  gorlluit  BB.  106,  15;  but  W.  hobio  not  hobi 
or  is  the  passage  corrupt,  and  hawb      easy?] 

There  follow  some  -es  preterites  (pass  -ef),  most  of  which 
belong  to  the  type  a)  but  I  have  found  no  old  instances  of  the 
3  pers.  sg.  pres. 

Kyghores  T.  137,  8.  —  ae  cospesT,  199,  17.**)  —  dygy- 
uores  P.  46.  —  dioscles  P.  125.  —  gorgolches  A.  70,  28  (3.  sg. 
MW.^/c/i  (?  ryodres  A.  67, 19),  toes  BB.  106,  7.  -  y  Crosses 
GaC.  120.  -  tostes  P.  477;  478.  -  gossodes  L.;  A.  98,  14.  - 
a  ossodes  GaC.  106;  132,  P.  7;  151.  y  gossodet  P.  83.  (3.  sg. 
pres.  Mod.  W.  gesyd).  —  paratoes.  —  hoelied  Morris  Jones  Gr. 
p.  327  6cc.***)  This  much  is  clear  that  the  verbs  with  radical  -o- 
or  6  <  d  (from  the  Welsh  point  of  view,  historically  the  -o- 
might  have  belonged  to  the  prefix  e.  g.  cosp)  formed  -es  (-eO 


*)  or  is  it  an  original  perfect? 

••)  a  denom.  of  cosp  (3.  sg.  cospa  vide  Morris  Jones,  Gr.  p.  322. 
♦*•)  cpr.  also    ryanllofet  T.    1872.    amodet  A.  104.  deuodes  P.  385 
cyfoethoges  P.  415  etc. 
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preterites.  Consequently  there  must  have  been  a  close  associa- 
tion between  stems  having  -o-  or  -oe-*).  Before,  however,  we 
proceed  to  investigate  the  reason,  we  must  point  out  the  fact 
that  there  were  also  -es,  -et  forms  from  other  verbs: 
c)  gwel'       ipv.  weldy  P.  59.  —  3.  sg.  ind.  gwyl  T.  160,  34,  R.  246. 
20.  P.  127 ;  gwyl  guil  L.  a  wil  BB.  47, 8 ;  a  wyl  T.  1 10, 
8;  149,  ny  wyl  T.  160,  12,  150,  16.  -  gwelas  T.  146, 
10;  nimguelas  BB.  101, 16;  ny  welas  T.  150,  16;  yd 
welas  R.  263, 4 ;  gwelas  P.  186 ;  390;  welas  P.  475,  5 ; 
13;  16;  47;  55;  56;  71;  100;  107;  130;  136;  142; 
147;  162;  177;  184;  185;  187;  398;  404;  412; 424; 
43 1 ;  442 ;  445.  -  coet  a  welat  P.  5 1 ;      a  weles  T.  1 79. 
22 ;  190.  28 ;  gweles  T.  179,  24;  (nym  gweles  T.  192, 
5?  but  Ev.  nym  gwares)  ny  weles  A.  72,  22;  a  phan 
weles  GaC.  1 20 ;  132;  gueles  1 34 ;  gweles  L.  —  [rywelet 
T.  173  Loth,  p.  30,  cf.  matgwas  gwelet  T.  178,  30; 
guelet  e  lauanaur  A.    105,   14;    cf.  guelet   (A.   104, 
16)  —  Diwllun  hytbenn  dun  gwaetlun  guelet  A.  83,25.] 
llew'  ne  llewes  A.  65,  29;   can  lewes  porfhes  mawrbv/ys 

A.  86,  13. 
cbwenych'   kychwenyches  A.  98,  21.  [3.  sg.  pres.  ny  chwennych 

T.  131.  21;  a  wennych  P.  483.] 
gan-  mad  pan  aned  BB.  65, 14;  ny  mad  rianed  BB.  53.  14 

cf.  Ban  aned  .  ,  ,  ,  oet  agored  BB.  73,  9;  mat  yth  anet 
A.  82,  12;  ny  ryanet  T.  178,  27;  ryanet  T.  178,  32; 
y  ganet  T.  182,  11.  19;  R.  248,  21;  260,  23;  261, 
17 ;  ny  ganet  T.  1 18,  32 ;  etc. ;  pan  fajned  R.  274, 16 ; 
mat  anet  R.  299, 17;  e  ganet  GaC.  102  y  ganet  P.  28 
anet  P.  60,  48.**) 

*)  chweU,  choel:  ipv.  nac  ymhoyl  P.  418,  —  ymchweles  P.  89, 
ymchoeles  T.  162.  32;  1%,  18;  P.  141.  -  emc/iue/us  GaC.  114;  122;  130; 
ymhwelwys  P.  87;  43;  ymhoelawd  P.  151;  119;  141 ;  441 ;  a  chyfarchuelut 
GaC.  140. 

•*)    There  are    some    forms  in  -ef,  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide, 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  an  impf.  or  a  pret.  Some  of  them  must  be 
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In  considering  the  origin  of  these  formations,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  following  equations :  sgog-  ~  Ir.  scuchim 
(strong  I-  verb. ;  SI.  skociti) ;  Hosg-  -  Ir.  loscim  (T-  verb.  ipv. 
loisc  pret.  ro/o'sc)  cp.  further  to- :  Ir.  tuigefhar ;  -cor-,  cyghor-  ^  Ir. 
-cukethar  (strong  i-  verb.) ;  -raw8-  -  Ir.  radim  (T-  stem) ;  nawh- 
(Ir.  snadim  T-  St.);  -iaivS-  -  Ir.  badim  (f-  st.) 

(gwabawl-  cf.  Ir.  dalim  f-  Stem.).  (rAi/-  cf.  Ir.  rfm-  F-  stem). 
ganed  pass.  pret.  of  a  verb  identical  with  Ir.  ga^n^ur  (strong  i- 
verb.),  cawb  cf.  */:ad-:  xii&T]aa>  Hom.  X£xa6iia6|xeda  Horn. 
xi'iSeoai  (Aisch.),  faw8  *taj-  cp.  SI.  fajati*). 

These  equations  show  clearly  that  the  origin  of  these  forms 
goes  back  to  F-  verbs,  yet  seeing  that  -is-  preterites  go  back  to  this 
class  as  well,  we  must  look  for  the  ratio  of  this  division.  This 
question  is  the  more  difficult  as  this  class  exhibits  besides  verbs 
corresponding  to  Irish  denominatives  (and  denominatives  like 
cosp-**),  some  strong  verbs,  and  consequently  it  may  be  difficult 
to  decide  which  of  these  groups  is  the  original  one.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  feature  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  -es-  class, 
viz.,  we  here  find  verbs  with  the  formation  of  original  causatives 
and  intensives  e.  g.  *^ogf-  *skogi'. 


impf.  A.  101,28:  pan  wanet . . .  efgwanei;  105,  21:  riguanei  riguanet.  — 
cp.  Loth  Part,  ro  p.  33.  Not  clear:  a  ciuriuet,  A.  104,  13  (=  amdyget 
A  83,  24)  [a  chyfriuet  T.  186,  8  a  noun?];  dygyrchet  A.  92.  11;  [dyget 
T.  188, 9  a  noun?] ;  kat  at  wy  kytchet  ( . . .  gwenhwys  a  ladet,)  T.  172,  27, 
29.  The  last  instance  seems  to  be  a  pass.  impf.  cf.  further  a  gatwet  T. 
201,  11.  Yet  on  other  hand  -et  as  an  ending  of  the  ipf.  ind.  is  ab> 
normal.  —  Prof.  Loth  in  a  letter  to  me  makes  the  following  remark: 
"Si  on  trouvait  un  certain  nombre  de  formes  comme  atcorhet  on  pour- 
rait  supposer  qu'il  y  a  eu  une  formation  en  -s-eto-  (cf.  104,  15  af  ranhet, 
delhet  83,  28.  Ce  serait  la  solution  du  probleme  (noter  aussi  Temploi 
avec  ry  —  Part,  ro  p.  9)." 

*)  adoli  •  L  adorare,  ffo-  <[  L  fugare;  profi,  prawf  <  L  probare.  —  moli 
but  Ir.  moNm  i.  e.  W.  *mdli . .  but  Ir.  mdla.  —  do  -  is  a  transformation  of 
*dd,  '^di-do-;  *tdr  Ir.  tathav  i.  e.  an  impersonal  form  which  later  was 
inflected  as  if  it  were  a  verbal  stem. 

•*)  cpr.  further  halSg-       '*haldg  fr.  halawg. 
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Professor  A.  Mcillct  (RC.  XXXV.  165  ff.)  suggests  that 
such  verbs  were  sometimes  used  as  suppletive  presents  (of 
primary  verbs),  if  there  was  no  thematic  -e-/-o-  present  (type 
bhiramiy  If  his  theory  is  rights,  we  should  be  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  some  of  our  -es  preterites  belonged  originally  to  strong 
verbs,  i.  e.  that  -es,  -ef  belonged  to  some  strong  formations,  and 
we  should  naturally  think  of  Greek  aorists  like  i'meaa,  xciXpoa, 
oA£aai.  We  could,  however,  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  other 
means  as  well :  considering  that  the  -e/e-Z-f-  presents  belonged  to 
primary  verbs  as  well  (e.  g.  Skr.  manye,  Gr.  jiaivo(Aai,  SI.  mbnjq  3.  sg. 
mbnith),  and  that  some  of  them  had  an  aorist  stem  ending  in  a  long 
•e  (e.  g.  Grk.  k\jMYt\y)t  we  should  naturally  be  inclined  to  think  that 
some  of  these  verbs  have  been  confused  with  the  original  causati  ves; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  amongst  the  strong  If-  verbs  corresponding  to  I  Eur. 
primary  -^ie-hh  verbs  (e.  g.  mo^nethar  [laivexaC)  there  are  some 
original  causatives  e.  g.  gu^dim  ixo^^iio  though  the  bulk  of  these 
causatives  belongs  to  the  weak  T-  class  (Thumeysen  Hb.  p.  322). 

If  we  regard  the  alternation  in  xaXii-:xaXF-  as  a  mere  gra- 
dation e :  e,  the  Welsh  e  presents  no  difficulty.  Yet  these  con- 
siderations are  perhaps  unnecessary,  because  we  are  concerned, 
not  with  the  Indo-European  conditions,  but  with  the  Brythonic 
and  Protobrythonic  period,  and  there  I  can  only  say  that  -es 
is  nearest  to  the  Greek  -ea-  aorists,  whether  they  are  of  the  same 
origin  or  the  development  of  those  forms  was  similar  in  the 
separate  growth  of  both  languages.  This  much  seems  clear,  that 
this  -e-  originated  with  dissyllabic  -e  roots.  Beside  *mone,  *^ane  (fr. 
gene-),  perhaps  cawb :  cobes  might  be  quoted,  which  is  related  to 
xilh8-(Hom.)x€xa8tia6jir0a,  xii8Eaai(Aisch.),  xir|8eoxfTo  (Hom.) 

The  -es  aorist,  though  it  originated  with  the  -e  roots,  be- 
came associated  in  prehistoric  times  with  original  causative  and 
intensive  presents  so  that  on  the  whole  we  must  regard  this  class 
as  a  development  of  those  last  mentioned  forms.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  -es  suffix  was  closely  associated  with  stems 
having  -o-  or  -aiv-/-o-*). 

•)  So  that  any  verb  having  -o-  formed  then  an  -es  preterite. 
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The  Irish  verbs  -mo^nefhar  -ga^nefhar,  which  are  connected 
with  dissyllabic  roots  *mene,  *gene  fonn  in  Irish  only  perfects, 
yet  we  might  ask  what  sort  of  sigmatic  aorist  we  could  expect 
for  these  formations.  The  5-  aorists  formed  from  dissyllabic 
roots  (ending  in  a  long  vowel)  may  be  divided  into  two  types  viz : 

1.  with  a  long  vowel  preceding  the  -s-  element  e.  g. 
(iveyv'foaa  Skr.  ajhasam,  FVT]oa. 

2.  with  a  short  vowel  preceding  the  -s-  sufBx :  eg.  Skr. 
(a)janisfhas  Greek.  ^hd\iaaa  ijjicaa  uiXeoa  exopFcraa  cpr.  futures 
xaXed),  oAico,  (ioAia)  &.c. 

Now  the  Welsh  preterites,  if  they  can  be  compared  with 

anything,  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  second  division. 

Note.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  Greek  t,  o  are  regarded  in  that 
case  as  equivalents  of  I  Eur.  a  while  there  are  no  instances  of  a  =  W.  e. 
But  the  forms,  where  Greek  f  corresponds  to  lEvr.  a,  may  be  due 
to  quahtativc  assimilation  to  the  e,  in  which  case  we  would  have 
to  postulate  the  same  process  for  Protoceltic,  or  if  we  are  inclined 
to  regard  e  Greek  e  (9-  a)  as  something  more  original,  we  have 
to  accept  it  for  Protoceltic  as  well. 

III.  -as  Preterites. 

brad'  ath  vradaste  BB.  81,  9. 

dadi'  nev  rydadlas  BB.  74,  2;  (Ir.  daNm,  5-Stem.) 

gorphen-      ipv.    gorffen    P.   8;         gorffennas  T.    134,  25.   (cf. 

Ir.  forcenna,  a-  verb.) 
lied'  py  ledas  T.  181,  9;  {yny  ledawd  P.  139). 

llif'  {dylifo  "to  weave,  to  plan")-  pwy  ae  dylifas  T.  134, 

24.  A  dylivas  idas  y  leith  BB.  87,  8. 
magi-  an  maglas  T.  141,  29. 

nerth'  y  gwr  am  creuyse  am  nerfh  BB.  82,  7 ;  am  nerfh  R. 

237;        nyt  ef  nerthas  T.   180,   18  (cf.  Ir.  -nertha. 

a-  verb.). 
pregeth-       pwy  a  bregethas  T.  134,  26. 
swyn-  ipv.  suynade  in  imdeith  BB.  83,  1 3 ;       pret.  ae  swynas 

T.  198,  am  swynwys  T.  142,  11,  13;  se  suinad  BB. 

23,  10.  —  swynat  T.  141,  6?  pan  swynhwyt  T.  139,  7. 
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tal'  a  dal  A.  97  (prose);  —  pret.  as  talas  A.  68,  2;  falws 

GaC.  120;  130.  talus  L.  {ef  a  dalawd  P.  161)  y  tal- 
wyt  P.  45. 

itch-  ny  tech  R.  267, 6;     ny  techas  R.  263,  5, 18.  (see  infra). 

twyll-  ny'thwyll  dryc  any  an  detwyd  R.  250,  17;   ny  dwyll 

307,  8;  a  dwyll  I'bl,  9;  305,  16;  nyth  dwylla  249,  5 ; 

-  am  tuyllas  BB.  81.  9. 

ysgar-  ipv.   nac  ysgar    R.   229,   8;    230,   1;        3.  sg.  pwy 

gwascar  R.  229,  21;  neut  ysgaras  A.  91,  13;  ef 
a  yscarwys  P.  463.  (Ir.  scar-,  a-  stem.) 

[ma^as:  ny  uagas  R.  288,  27  instead  of  maeth  vide  ap- 
pendix.] 

[cf.  also  ere-  pret.  crewys:  y  gur  am  creuyse  BB.  82,  7; 
ef  an  crewys  T.  119,  6;  a  greivys  T.  129,  22;  ae  crewys  T.  206, 
52;  [Morris  Jon^s  quotes  creas  (q.  v.  Gram.  p.  325)];  mal  pan 
great  T.  119,  34;  creadt  T.  159,  16;  am  creat  T.  142,  1.  kyn  He 
creat  T.  161.  21;  etc.;  y  creaf  R.  301.  7.] 

Note  some  j-  verbs  (Mod.  W.  inf.  -lo): 
cili'  ni  cilias  A.  106,  12;  ny  gilywyt  63,  16. 

deili'  an  deilas  T.  141,  27. 

sei7i-  ryseilas  "established"  T.  123,  15. 

freihi-  3.  sg.  pres.   nim   treit  guendit  BB.   59,    3;  fryr  e/i 

echeidw  myr,  ny  threid  pyscawt  yn  ebyr  R.  283,  20; 

—  pret.  o  duw  treidas  T.  174,  25. 

treuli'  ae  treula    R.   294,    25.   -   rydreulyas    R.    271,  27; 

a  dreulwys  P.  9;  22,  72;*)  -  treulwyt  P.  19,  249; 

a    dreulwyt    26;    Teyrnvron    treulyat  genniweir    R. 

268,  2.? 
Cf.  also:  gwyli'  ipv.  gwylya  ditheu  P.  251.  —  wy/wys  R. 
263,  7;   wy/iis  R.  263,  10;  wylyas  ib.  16;    ny  wylywys  P.  256. 
-  ae  c/iac/as  T.  131,  9.**) 


♦)  treuUyawt  A.  78.  14  see  later. 

••)  cf.  abo  oed  y  gayat  P.  59  M.  which  would  presuppose 
a  pass.  pret.  cayat  (cf.  yn  agoret)  [3.  sg.  kae  L.;  P.  458).  —  fce/6/-:  arueid 
T.  1%.  32;  pan  ueidat  T.  183.  28. 
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There  are  some  traces  of  a-  forms,  (in  some  cases,  however, 
the  -at  passives  may  be  due  to  analogy) : 
car-  ipv.  nac  achar  BB.  59;       3.  pers.  sg.  ind.  pres.  car 

R.  271,  26;  246,  20  etc.  a^ar  R.  248,  14  etc.  P.  167; 

186;   396;   —  earwys  T.   154,  4;   digarwys   eu   fat 

T.  161,  30,  ay  carawd  P.  94;  -  ny  charaf  T.  131,  19 

[Ir.  car'i/n,  -a-  verb.] 
du'  pass.  pret.  rim  artuad  BB.  23,  1. 

//e-  see  infra. 

rhann-  3.  sg.   ran   L.       yf  rannat  T.  216,  3  (cp.  ny  rannet 

T.  199,  19);  rannuit  A.  106,  25;  rannwt  GaC.  108. 
r/iiY/i-  an  datrith  T.  141,  28;  -  a  rithwys  T.  154,  26;  158, 

21 ;  P.  481 ;  daf  rithwys  P.  80,  ym  rithat  T.  136,  12. 

see  II. 
-at  besides  other  forms :  ar  y  parad  BB.  85,   10   vide    supra ; 

briwat*);  digonat:  digonet  see  II. 
Note  also:  magas  R.  288,  27  for  maefh  q.  vide. 
It  seems  clear  that  this  class  originated  with  verbs  cor- 
responding to  the  Ir.  a-  verbs,  and  that  amongst  these  the  most 
productive  (as  in  Irish)  were  the  denominatives  of  adjectives 
(artuat)  and  of  substantives  [e.  g.  dadlas,  gorffennas,  rannat, 
rithat**)]  (cf.  also  Thurneysen,  Handbuch  des  Alt-Irischen 
p.  315). 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  suffix  -as-  goes 
most  probably  back  to  dissyllabic  bases  (as  in  Greek  I  ha^ami, 
txeoaaa,  Fy}]iHwa,  cf.  also  Skr.  -isam),  and  consequently,  we  must 
infer  that  these  were  influenced,  at  some  prehistoric  period,  by 
some  primary  -a-  verbs ;  (perhaps  forms  like  cavas,  gallas  be- 
longed originally  to  this  later  division?)  It  is  worth  noticing 


*)    yn    rychua    briwat  T.   141,    2.  [bryhu  L. ;    ae   briw  T.  188,  30; 
a  wriw  R.  262,  15;  briuus  L.;  ae  briwys  T.  168,  8;  briuhyt  L]. 

**)  Considering  this,  one  would  be  inclined  to  regard  pwyllo  (pass. 
pwyllat  T.  183,  27)  as  an  original  a-  verb.  Ir.  fo-ciallathar  cp.  ipv. 
pwylla  P.  153,  3.  sg.  prcs.  ny  obwyll  R.  305;  pret.  ym  pwyUwysT,l\5,  1- 
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that  techas,  *teksis ...  is  derived  from  the  s-subjunctive  *teks  . . . 
and  not  from  the  actual  verbal  stem. 

It  is  clear  that  some  of  the  Welsh  -j[-  verbs  (Mn.  W.  inf.  -lo) 
belonged  there,  and  seeing  that  the  suffix  -as  was  very  early 
superseded  by  -wys*)  (e.  g.  carwys),  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  majority  of  these  verbs  belonged  originally  to  this  class.**) 

The  3.  person  sg.  pres.  shows  a  palatal  influence  in: 
caff'  3.  sg.  id  keiff  BB.  85,  5;  ew  keiff  BB.  70,  6;  keyfL. 

or  keif?. 595,  ae  keiff?.  167  tic.  ny  c/iaua5BB.66.3; 
y  cavas  GaC.  134;  kauas  L. ;  ny  chavas  GaC.  140; 
a  gavas  GaC.  122;  ef  kafas  Tal.  177,  25;  etc.  P. 
frq.  -  gaff  at  T.  164,  5;  kaffat  T.  172,  23;  caff  at 
A.  72.  20;  ny  chaffat  P.  388;  ny  chahat  P.  106,  pan 
gahad  P.  467;  a  gahat  P.  40;  49;  136. 
(Note:  kanbolicion  caffod  eilon  BB.  16,  2  vide  infra 
sub  IV.  but  a  drycheif  heul  T.  80,  5.  —  drychauwys 
P.  469.  Py  drychefis  T.  146,  5;  drechefis  P.  151; 
dydyrchefis  T.  214,  19.  —  y  dyrcheuit  GaC.  116; 
Pan  drychafafwyt  T.  135,  21.  -  cf.  rydyrcbitJ.  181.) 
gall'  3.  sg.  geyll  (geil,   keyll)   L. ;  ef  a  eill  P.  8 ;    ni  eill 

P.  43 ;  52 ;  108 ;  a  ryeill  P.  83 ;  -  callus  L.,  ny  allwys 
P.  463;    102;  yny  allwys  P.  97;  y  gallawd  P.  437; 
gallas  see  Morris  Jones.  ***) 
Exx.  of  gwellas  see  supra  (II). 

Note  also :  lie-  ystiryeityr  ae  derlly  R.  259,  5  ;  a  darllewys 
R.  226,  7;  pan  ryleat  R.  301,  5;  darllewyt  P.  49. 

The  first  of  these  two  verbs  corresponds  to  Ir.ga^bim  (3.  sg. 
'ga^by  subj.  *gaba-  praet.  gab'is  (*gab3s)  i.  e.  the  Irish  verb  ex- 
hibits a  similar  combination  of  two  stems,  viz.,  an  i-stem  in  the 


•)  see  the  list  in  III.  b. 

**)  for  this  reason  gwylyas  R.  263.  (quoted  in  I.)  seems  to  be  the 
original  form. 

•••)  cf.  also:  rymgalUs  R.  269.  27;  rymgalUt  R.  269.  23;  274.  9. 
see  Loth  p.  30;  am  rydy alias  P.  453;  —  or  chuetleu  amdiallad  BB.  93,  3.? 
-  [and  also  deall  (y  deallawd  P.  146.)] 
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present  and  an  a-stem  in  all  other  forms.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  Welsh  verb  was  influenced  by  some  verb  corresponding 
to  Lat.  capio,  because  of  the  tenuis  c-  at  the  beginning  of  this 
word.  The  a  in  cavas  (*-as)  may  be  a  reduction  of  lEur.  e 
(*ghabhe). 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  wheter  gwelas,  gwelaf  are  more 
original  than  gweles;  the  fact  that  A.,  GaC.  &  L.  —  so  far  as 
I  can  see  —  exhibit  only  -es,  does  not  speak  in  its  favour. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  dissylabic  -e  roots  (ghabhe) 
contributed  to  different  Welsh  classes  (e.  g.  ganed,  gavas  &c.) 
and  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  Welsh  developement  kept 
very  rigorously  to  the  old  system ;  the  little  that  remained  of 
that  older  system  was  used  to  build  up  a  new  system,  traces 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Early  Welsh  language.  But  this 
stage  is  practically  a  transition  period  to  a  further  simplification. 

All  the  rest  of  the  verbs,  except  a  few  preterites  in  -awh 
and  a  few  strong  preterites,  have  in  FB.,  GaC.  &  L.  a  -wys 
preterite.  The  passive  form  'wyt  or  -pwyf  appears  even  with 
strong  preterites : 

cymerwyt  P.  51,  camerhuit  L.;  —  maguid  BB.  92,  11*), 
magwyt  A.  90,  26,  GaC.  102,  P.  33,  94.  -  deueduef  L.  - 
About  clywyt  beside  clywat  see  supra. 

(^cladwyt  P.  89,  y  cladwt  GaC.  130,  besides  class  g.  vide 
Morris  Jones,  Gr.  327.) 

{lladwyt  T.  154,  28  besides  lass  q.  vide.) 

(ellyngwyt  P.  praet.  ae  hellygaut  BB.  106,  8  besides 
elleghus  L.  q.  v.) 

-pwyt:  aethpwyf,  doethpwyt  frq.  gwnaethpwyf  hq.  dywetpuyt 
GaC.  114;  136;  142;  dywetpwyt  130;  P.  52;  %; 
422  (besides  dywespwyt  P.  189);  ducpwyt  P. 

We  have  suggested  that  with  the  -/-verbs  this  formation 
has  superseded  the  as-  preterites;  I  shall  quote  the  following 
instances   of  -wys  only. 


')  pa   fir  ythuaiiuid 


I» 


l> 


»» 
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The  'Wys  Preterites; 
inf.  brysyaw         3.   sg.  pan  vrys  R.   257,    15;   dyftys  T.  152, 

25*);  praet.  ban  wrissuis  BB.  101,  3. 
„      ceisyaw       ipv.  iteis  P.  89.       3.  sg.  nvy  keis  BB.  86,  13; 

ceys  L.  a  geissywys  R.  290,  8.   ny  cheisswys 
P.  463. 
{cilyaw  see  supra) 
crysyaw       a  gryssyws  A.   99,  32;    102,    16   cf.   A.  66, 

2;  T.   189,  16. 
cyweiryaw  ipv.  kyweira  P.  53       pass,  a  gyweirwyt  P.  5 ; 

26;  53,  98,  130,  136. 
diffygyaw    y  diffygywys  P.  12. 
[  „      distryw(io)  distrywys  T.  112,  10;    distrywyus  GaC.  130]. 

gwyli-  vide  supra 
hwylyaw      hwylyus  GaC.  136. 
llidyaw        llidyus  GaC.  122. 

llithyaw       llithywyt  A.  63,  14;  a  lithiwyt  R.  272.  8. 
llubyaw       ny  lut  BB.  83,  7**);      ny  ludywys  P.  103. 
llunyaw       ipv.  Uunnia  P.  25;       a  lunywys  P.  96. 
llywyaw       llywywys  P.  192. 

pebyllyaw    pebyllyws  GaC.  140;  a  bebyllywys  P.  254. 
[mod.pi/io]  a  ii7ivi5  BB.  43,  1. 
r/ieu'inyau'  rewinywys  T.  121,  3. 
synnyaw      a  synnywys  P.  94;  a  synyivys  P.  102  &.c. 

[freu/i-  (-as)  see  supra] 
trigyaw:       (ipv.  fric  P;  L.);  3.  sg.  ny  thric  T.  175,  18;      a  dri- 

gyus  GaC.  136;  trygywys  P.  &c. 
/y^aiv         /yitya***)  P.  14;  16;  424;  397;       ny  thygywysF.  15; 
16.  (.awd  29). 


•)  cfr.  Difrys  gwanec  dycfustit  traeth.  R.  306,  15;    Dyvrys  gu^anec 
dygwrthryn  ib.,  29. 

**)  Sec  also  Pughe^  sub  lluddio. 
***)  Note    some  further   instances   of  the    3.   sg.   -la:    coyllya.  — 
preswyllya  GaC.  106;  —   ny  russya  P.  4.   (but  pan  disgleir  T.  156,  18; 
dichleic  R.  243.  15;  peyf  L.  6<c.) 
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yspeilyaw    yspeilyus  GaC.  136;  yspeilwys  P.  232. 
ystyryaw     ystyrywys  T.  133,  2.*) 

cf.  further:  medylywys  P.  187,   10.  —  bedydywyt  P.  93. 

[so  too  bwrw:  3.  sg.  bwrw  L.;  prct.  byrywys  and  byryawd 
both  in  P.  frq.  but  here  bwrw,  byry  fr.  *bwrY] 

Note:  -ivy-  preterites  from  -ha-  verbs  like:  gwastafaus 
GaC.  106;— gwrhaus  L.  Uawenhaus  GaC.  116;  y  rydhawyt  P.  25. 
[ipv.  ^en  new  ruiYa  Je  vyneges  BB.  83,  10**);  3  sg.  a  rytha  P. 
80].  These  forms  must  not  be  confused  with  verbs  which  have 
the  -a  or  -ha  suffix  only***)  in  the  3.  pers.  sg.  pres.  (or  2.  sg. 
ipv.)i"),  e.  g.  atnewida  L.  atnewydwys  P.  191.  —  ipv.  cerda 
P.;  3.  sg.  a  ^erJ  T.  126,  16;  kerdha  L.,  ny  cherda  R.  244,  20; 
a  gerfha  P.  125,  418;  [pret.  kerdus  GaC.  frq.  kerdwys  P.  frq. 
bes.  kerdawd  (P.  frq.)].  —  guata,  guada  L.,  pret.  gwadus,  gwaduyt 
L.  —  ipv.  //aesa  praet.  Uaesswys  R.  256,  8.  —  //wiY  (BB.  8,  10: 
Ny  Uuit  reuuet  y  direid;  50,  16:  ny  lluit  maer)  ny  lluyd  R.  300, 


■•)  cf.  yd  anreithyus  GaC.  1 16  (cf.  anreithad  T.  140,  33). 
**)  cf.  3.  sg.  gremhaha  L.  (inf.  ModW.  grymhaii).  —  sarhaa  L.  — 
dynessa  BB.  32,  7  may  belong  to  neshaii  or  to  ne«i.  —   yno  y  bwyta 
pellenigyon  P.  456.  —  coffa  P. 

***)  but  compare  parhau  :  para  :  kyn  na  phar  T.  188,  17;  parha 
T.  164,  28;  215.  28;  216,  9;  R.  227,  20;  ny  phara  R.  285,  2;  289,  8; 
P.  86;  pret.  tra  barhawd  P.  45;  432;  26. 

+)  Note  the  following  forms:  ac  yny  glwyua  P.  399;  —  Dychricha 
croen  diuisset  BB.  32,  10.  —  ipv.  gordercha  P.  120.  —  ipv.  gwassanaethyat 
di  efo  P.  252;  3.  sg.  guassanaytha  L.;  pret.  gwassanaethawd  P.  426.  — 
3.  sg.  y  gveda  P.  396;  gueda  36;  ny  wedha  134;  ny  weda  412.  — 
gorthryma  P.  415.  —  ipv.  kywira  (pret.  a  gywirawd  P.  172).  —  and 
further:  3.  sg.  e/  a  amgena  P.  443.  —  3.  sg.  an  medwa  T.  164,  19.  — 
a  vef/i/a  R.  307,  14.  —  {ny  surha  P.  483).  —  ipv.  pwylla  (vide  supra).  — 
ef  a  tangnoueda  a  thi  P.  53.  —  yny  neita  y  paladyr  ohonaw  a  thrigyaw 
y  penn  yndaw  (Mod.  neidio  cf.  impf.  neityei)  P.  105—106  etc.  —  cf. 
also:  andihun  A. 81,  4;  ef  duhun  T.  167,  10;  a  duhun  P.  482,  but  a  huna 
P.  482.  —  sathyr  :  sathra  see  Morris  Jones,  Gr.  322.  —  cf.  forms  without 
-a  like  treigl  (BB.  88.  10:  Cv  treigil,  cv  threwna);  ny  grin  T.  198,  24, 
but  ogana. 
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28;  pan  llwyd  T.  118,  2;  but  Ilwyda  T.  164,  18;  pret.  a  Iwydwys 
P.  65,  66.  —   [cf.  also  3.  sg.  canada  L. ;  a  ganhadwys  Pen.  6 
§  47  bcs.  canyhadawd  P.  249,  440;  (but  there  is  a  verb  canyafau 
as  well,  see  Anwyl)].*)    —  cv  fhrewna  BB.  88,  10;  ef  a  antrefna 
T.  161,  3;  pwy  attrefna  200;  atrefnwys  T.  206,   5.   —   traetha 
(Nid  ehalafh  astraetha  BB.  8,  8)  besides  nis  rydraefh  BB.  27,  5 
nisrdraeth  BB.  88,  2 ;  pret.  traethwys  T.  1 10,  25 ;   traefhwyt  R 
218,  3.  -  ny  phlyc  T.  129,  26  bes.  ipv.  plycca  Red  B.  Mab.  97 
ny  flygwys  P.  463.  —  gwledycha  (Morris  Jonnes,  Gr.  322)  bes 
original   pwy  wledych  R.   220  sq. ;    a  wledychus   GaC.    106 
y  gwledychwys  P.  37;    101;  111.  —  cynnyba  (op.  c.)  bes.  orig 
nys  kynnyd  T.  194,  14;  ny  chynnyd  A.  94,  8;  kynydwys  P.  37 
—  ipv.  na  chabla  P.  10;  3.  sg.  a  geibyl  T.  115;  31 ;  neu  chablwys 
A.  87,  II.**) 

It  is  clear  that  these  preterites  superseded  many  -as  pre- 
terites (-a-  denominatives  e.  g.  pwylld),  and  the  quoted  instances 
of  the  -f-  verbs  (-i5  pret.)  show  clearly  that  -ivys  preterites 
penetrated  into  this  class  as  well,  [diangwys,  credwys,  rygadwys, 
dechreuwys***)  vide  supra];  note  also  dielws  GaC.  142  for 
(/ie/u^is?i") 

The  "wy-  preterite  is  finally  used  with  some  original 
primitive  verbs: 

a)  orig.  -na-  verbs :  [rybryn  T.  304,  26  S.c.  pry  n  L.  a  obrin 
(BB.  56,  13:  a  myneich  a  obrin  beich  o  bechodev.),  ef  gobryn 
T.  167,  11;  ae  harobryn  T.  198,  23). 

glyn-:  y  glynws  GaC.  106;  canlynwys  P.  4,  97,  107; 
dilynwys  P.  145  {-awd  440);  ae  hemlynus  GaC.  116,  128. 


•)  lyamcfiuwynu'ys  P.   473   belongs  to  amhifwyno,  but   mwynha 
T.  164.  21.  25;  P.  482.  484  belongs  to  mwynhau. 

••)  cf.  also  twyll-:  ny  thwyll  R.  250.  17  S.c,;  nyth  dwylla  249.  5; 
see  supra. 

•••)  Note  further  atolwyn  (Ir.  atluchur)  ipv.  P.  148:  adolwch;  pret* 
adolygus  GaC.  112;  cf:  gwe//  ycf  /acf  nogyt  ydolwch  R.  267,  3. 
t)  cf.  ardelu  L.  (3.  sg.);  pret.  ardelus. 
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P)  original  thematic  verbs: 

[1.  ?  eel-  (It.  ce/iJ)*);  ?  cla^-**)  (Ir.  cUidim);  •ftm^***) 
(Ir.  fongid);  cychwynn-f)  (Ir.  scendid)];  magwys  for  maefA 
see  appendix  (has  magwys  ousted  magas?). 

2.  'isko'Hske-  presents:  {mysg-?);  —  gwascwys  P.  119 
(Ir.  f-verb);  verbs  in  -yc/i-  ae  bredychus  GaC.  1 30 ;  ^w/e</yc/iU5 
q.  v.ft) 

3.  not  clear:  barn-  [a  varn  T.  175,  27;  rybarn  T.  194,  5; 
iarn  L. ;  fceirn.  6arna  (Morris  Jones)  a  varnwys  T.  131,  33; 
barnus  L.j  may  be  a  -na-  verb,  but  it  is  more  likely  an  -a- 
denominative. 

pall-  3.  sg.  yt  ball  A.  94,  10;  a  ballwys  P.  14,  *qaln  .  .  .? 

y)  meh-  Ir.  mid^ur;  adef-  Ir.  da^mid. 

meh-i  duw  a  wet  BB.  25,  3  (MA.  844  Duw  a  vedd,  dyn 
levair);  -  [cf.  ae  mef  BB.  60,  17;  med  e/  P.  404;  mec/  P.  88  &c., 
L. ;  "says";  —  med  L.  "possesses"!;  gomeb-:  Ae  kyniw  ny  welli 
ny  omet  BB.  29,  3—4;  nyth  omef  in gweti  BB.  44,  12—13;  nwy 
gomed  T.  116,  30,  cf.  195,  19;  ny  ommedwyt  P.  26. 

adef'  ipv.  adef  K.  250,  21.  3.  sg.  adef  L. ;  pass.  pref. 
adeuuyt  L. 

The  diphthong  -wy-  -w-  can  not  represent  the  Indo-Eur. 
e,  and  consequently,  any  connection  of  the  -wys-  preterites  ¥rith 
Greek  aorists  in  -yio-  must  fail,  wy  can  either  go  back  to  e<*ei, 
or  it  must  be  of  secondary  origin,  viz.,  w  +  i.  As  regards  the 


*)  a  gel  T.  180.  28;  ae  kel  R.  294,  23;  ny  chel  R.  252.  24;  258, 
20;  py  gel  T.  167.  3;  ae  hargel  BB.  49,  16;  dirgel  T.  167.  1. 

•♦)  ipv.  clat  BB.  52,  10;   na  Mat  ib.  52,  9;  59,7;  3.  sg.  neuscUd 
R.  273,  7,  10;  y  cladwt  GaC.  130  besides  class  g.  v. 

***)  3.  sg.  twng  Hg.  1,  14.  gurthtug  L.  —  There  was  a  verb  twng- 
Ir.  tocc',  which  as  it  seems  was  in  W.  an  i-  verb,  but  originally  it  must 
have  been  thematic  on  account  of  the  inHxed  -n-  (a  dynghwyt  R.  261, 
16  seems,  however,  to  be  a  late  form.). 

t)  Ban  kyhuin  llu  BB.  57,  9;  nym  kychwyn  R.  255.  15;  cf  kych% 
wyn  T.  160,  21;  kychwyn  (kicuin,  keuun)  L.;  —  kecuinus,  kecuenus  L; 
kychwy/inwys  P.  frq.  (kychwynnawd  P.  155,  411). 

fi")  for  pros.  cf.  llewych-:  a  leuich  uch  eigaun  BB.  88.  7. 
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former  possibility,  there  are  no  instances  of  I  Eur.  -ei-  stems  in 
s-  aorists ;  further,  it  must  be  remembred  that  there  are  no  clear 
instances  of  change  of  the  W.  wy  >  w  in  the  ultimate  syllable 
(cp.  O W. maharuin  >  maharen\).  Consequently,  there  remains  only 
the  second  alternative,  viz.,  the  wy  must  go  baick  to  u  +  i.  i*  e. 
the  w  belonged  originally  to  the  stem  and  -Is  was  the  preterite 
suffix.  Then  forms  like  dielws  for  dielwis  or  dielwys  probably 
represent  the  starting  point  of  the  formation.  The  only  difficulty 
would  be  to  explain  the  reason  why  -wi-  became  wy  [i.  e.  ufj; 
it  may  be  that  after  a  consonant  wi  became  wy  cp.  cedwis: 
'gadwys,  rychedwys,  getwys  (cp.  also  distrywys  stem  dystywj.'\ 

r 

IV.  -awh  (and  -aut)  Preterites. 

1.  -awd: 
llab-  pres.  mal  ban  llad  Hew  A.  90,   16;  ae  Had  P.  154; 

a  lad?.  130;  152&C.  — pret.  lataut  BB.  93,  7;  ladaut 
A.  103;  eflladaud  A.  81.  20;  Pan  ladawd  T.  199, 
14;  lladaut  L.,  y  lladaud  GaC.  130;  106;  {lladawd 
P.  frq.)  emladus  GaC.  130;  134  (ymladawd  P.  175). 
-  llass  BB.  99,  100;  R.  288,  21;  271,  16;  263,  2; 
GaC.  128;  !•);  P.  frq.**) 
llwng'  y  gollwng  P.  80;   —  pret.   elleghus  L.   ae  hellygauf 

BB.  106,  8  {ellygawd  P.  152) ;  dillygwys  T.  109. 12  ^ 
R.  304,  15;  ellyngwyt  P. 
Note  further:  y  tyvaud  GaC.  122***),  ny  sathravt  (i.  e. 
-awb)  A.  101,  5;  dhisgynnyawd  A.  99,  12.  f) 

In  P.  the  -awfi  preterites  encroach  upon  the  -wys-  prete- 
rites, yet  this  does  not  come  into  the  scope  of  our  investigation. 
As  regards  the  origin  of  the  formation,  I  should  regard  llahauh 


*)  once  llads  q.  v. 
••)  pan  ladwyt  T.  154.  28. 

•••)  3.  sg.  prcs.  a  tyw  hh.  ^\  a  dyf  ?,  107.  108;  -  pret.  ef  tyfwys 
T.  136,  27;  tyuwys  P.  464;  yny  dyuawd  P.  250. 
t)  cf.  erlinaut  A.  107,  10. 
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as  a  transformation  of  an  original  reduplicated  perfect*) 
{seslad  >  -/awft)  see  Pedersen,  Vgl.  Gr.  II.  p.  380. 

2.  -auf  'Ot  cf.  J.  Loth,  Remarques  et  additions  a  rintro- 
duction  to  Early  Welsh  p.  94.  Loth  quotes  an  digonof  R.  277. 
10.  So  too  perhaps  caffot  BB.  16,. 2.  [irymdaerawt  R.  264,  20; 
amdaeraut  270,  11.  cf.  kynindaerawf  R.  292,  2  are  not  clear, 
and  it  is  douftful  whether  any  of  them  is  a  verb;  dechreuawt 
P.  85  -  -awb.**) 

Appendix:  Welsh  Strong  verbs: 

a-  3.  sg.  a  dymda  P.  456)***);  -  aeth  frq.f),  doefh  BB. 

44,  15;  daeth  BB.  3,  2  (dodaeth  BB.  23,  11;  24,  7); 

deuth  BB.  41,  3  &.C.,  see  Strachan  and  Morris  Jones. 

—  ethyw  e.  g.  R.  220,  25;  edyw;  dothyw  P.  456  S.c. 

{dybu    see   Strachan    and    Morris   Jones).    —   pass. 

aethpwyt  P.  174  6<c,  doefhpwyf  P.  96  &c.  (Subj.  st. 

e//i-,  delh',  cf.  ipv.  elhit:  BB.  101,   15:  elhid  bendith 

new  a  llawr.  —  and  also  ene  delhet  A.  83,  28). 
gwn-  gwna  frq.-j-i*)  —  ^oruc  frq.  e.  g.  BB.  39,  8  &c.;  T. 

214,  26;  215,  16;  216,  11;  6.c.  R.  268,  16;  277,10; 

*)  if  sdrswh  is  a  preterite  we  should  have  an  actual  instance  of 
a  strong  perfect  of  this  type. 

•*)  but  ergrynawt  T.  200,  28;  tandawt  T.  151,  3  and  similar  are 
futures.  —  As  regards  treulyawt  A.  78,  14,  the  passage  seems  to  be  corrupt. 
**•)  2.  sg.  doit  BB.98,  2;  102.  1.  -  3.  absol.  eyf  R.  304.  29;  505. 
5.  —  daw  see  Strachan ;  agheu  dydau  urth  gluydet  BB.  32,  5 ;  Golut  byt 
eyt  dydaw  R.  304,  29  (  Golut  byt  eyt  dydo  305,  8;  cf.  Golut  byt  eyt 
dybyd  ib.  1.  18).  dybi  6<c.  (see  later)  e.  g.  dyderbi  T.  212.  22;  -  Subj. 
dedeuho  T.  148,  11,  cf.  15;  fut.  -awr:  dydeuhawr  T.  212,  22;  213.  9. 

t)  1.  sg.  imteith  BB.  22,  10.  -  3.  sg.  absol.  eithyd  T.  179.  18.  19; 
188,  6;  see  Loth.  Rem.  p.  68. 

tt)  1.  sg.  gneif  for  gwneif  A.  62,  11.  2.  sg.  guneit  BB.  23,  5.  — 
3.  sg.  gogneif  A.  87,  7;  ef  gneif  T.  193,  15  for  gwneid,  see  also  Nettlau. 
Observ.    on   the  W.  Verb,  Cymr.  17.  60.   -   Fut.  gunahaud  BB.  54.  4; 

60,  11;  gwnahaut  T.  150,  25  (nys  gwnaw  T.  126.  30;  a  wnaw  T.  150.  9 
but  see  Morris  Jones  Gr.  p.  323.  —  pi.  gwnahawnt  T.  124.  2.  Subj. 
gwnaho  T.   120.   6;    119.  8;    126,   28;    BB.  70,  2.   -   pi.   a  wnahont  BB. 

61.  15.) 
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287,  6,  10;  289.  5  a  oruc  301.  32  &c.  P.frq.GaC; 

pass,  gorucpwyt  P.  452  6<c,  —  goreu  sec  A.  93,  28; 

103,   33;  a  oreu  T.  206.  18;  {py  goreu  medd  dawt 

T.  146, 21  ?)  &c.;  guyfh  goleu  a  orev  erni  BB.  43, 15.*) 

—  gwnaeth  e.  g.  BB.  38,  7  (L. :  gwnayfh,  guanaeth, 

regunaeth);  P.  &c.  GaC.  &c.      pass,  ny  wnaefhpwyt 

A.  73,  20;  74,  8;  80,  9;  na  wnaefhpuyt  GaC.  132; 

a  wnaefhpwyt  P.  32 ;  42 ;  1 59 ;  a  wnaythpwyd  P.  408 ; 

pan  wnaefhpwyt  189,  cf.  43;  y  gwnaefhpwyd  P.  408 

6.C.**) 
>er-  (ipv.  afuer  P.  136;  Jty/ner  P.  154,  129,  f.  14&C.6.C. 

kymmer  27&c.  &c.)      3.  sg.  afuer  R.  280,  17;  kemer 

L.       pret.  kymirth  BB.  40,  12;  kemirth,  kamyrth  L.; 

kemyrth  GaC.  112,    134;  kymerth;  a  gymyrth  ffyd 

T.  180,  25.  kymerth  P.  freq.  diffirth  BB.  40.  12.  - 

pass,  kamerhuit  L.  a  gymerwyt  P.  51. 
an-  (ipv.  can   P.  119,  451)   3.  sg.  can   BB.   15,  8;  31, 

10;  107,  4;  T.  115,  16;   138.  8  &c.;  R.  255,  23; 

disgogan  BB.  51,  9;  dygogan  T.  123,  26;  dysgogan 

124,  11;   127,  1;   128,  32;  202,  5;  212;  208;  210; 

^cft  gogan   180,   15;  darogan  T.  208,  13.  —  (1.  sg. 

cenhif  see  Loth,  Rem.  p.  90;  —  kenhittor  BB.  52,  7; 

canhafor  T.  209.  8).   -   pret.  cant  BB.  70;  103,  2; 

A.  97;  ef  a  gant  P.  120;   darogant  (sic   lege)  T. 

112,  31***),   daroganws  GaC.   110;  a  darogannwys 

P.  144.  {canef  see  supra.) 
{ogana  "satirizes"  sec  Morris  Jones,  Gram.  321.) 
^an-  ny  gwan  T.  209,   26 ;  as  gwan   R.  230,  4 ;  amgwan 

R.   282.    13   S.c;  ymwan   bran  A.  93,    17;   —  pret. 


•)  cf.  rwy  goreu  T.  158,  10;  ae  goreu   T.  159,  30;    161,    10;    166. 
13,  6.C. 

*•)  Subj.  St.  gwnel'  e.  g.  gwneUwr  Tal.  213,  14;  —gwnelitT.  200, 
J.  R.  255.  3. 

•••)  1.  sg.  keint  T.  138,  9.  10;  153,  31;  154,  3  ^c. 
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guant  A.  106,  14;  84,  8;  BB.  95;  96^  P.  Ill;  gvant 
BB.  69;  gwant  T.  188.  26;  R.  291,  18;  gwant  P. 
479;  464,  151;  yny  want  55*);  but  ymwanawd 
P.  143;  —  wanpwyf  T,  122,  14;  ny  mat  wanpwyt  A. 
78,  17.  (A.  105,  21  riguanet  sec  supra.) 

mag-^  3.  sg.   a   vac  terra  T.  164,  23;  cf.  T,  186  (absol. 

meccid  BB.  90,  3  cf.  67,  19;  megyt  R.  244,  3,  meckyt 
ib.  1.  21.),  maeth  A.  73,  6;  94.  2;  T.  206.  31; 
rymaeth  BB.  87.  6;  am  ryvaeth  BB.  92.  13.  ny 
uagas  R.  288,  26;  ae  magwys  P.  36,  —  pa  tir  yth- 
uaguid  BB.  92.  1 1 ;  y  magwyt  GaC.  102.  magwyt 
A.  90.  26;  P.  33;  94. 

re-  (ipv.  ardwyre  reget  T.  190)  3.  sg.  pres.  dwyre  T.  189. 

pret.  dyrreith  T.  181.  16  &c.**)  A.  82. 

dywed'        [ipv.  dywet  BB.  44.  12***);  P.  460;   118;  121  &c. 
frq.]        3.   sg.   rimdyuueid    BB.  55,    10;  pryt   nam 
dyweid  T.  216.  24;  pyr  nam  dyweit  145.  6;  cf.  159, 
7;  109  (  -  R.  304,  24);  R.  239.  3;  219,  13;  226.  9; 
dyweit  GaC.  110.  132;   P.  165;   170;  421;  dyweit, 
deueyt  L.  (ae  dywet  R.  299,  21 ;  ^o  too  258,  21  but 
MA.  dywaid)  (2.  sg.  pyr  nam  dywedyd  T.  145,  34 
cf.  R.  231.  18).  -  pret.  dywaud  BB.  42.  13;  44,  7 
divaud  BB.  69,  6;  dywawt  T.  120.  3;  R.  274,  13 
237, 11 ;  dywawt,  dywawd  P. frq,;  dywaut  GaC.  126 
deuaut    L;   dywad  P.    438  f);    diwod  BB.    45,   2 
rymdywod  BB.  55,    13;   61.    13;   dywot  P.  7;    10 
106;  109.   —   pass,  deueduet  L.;   dywetpwyt  GaC 
130;  dywetpuyt  L.;  GaC.  114;  136;  142;  cfywe/puyf 
P.  52;   96;  421;  rydwetpuyt  L.;  c/ywe^w^yf  P.  189. 


'*)  1.  sg.  gweint  T.  138,  12  ac.  see  G.  Ev.  in  BB.  p.  HI. 
**)  cf.   Moch  aruiieith  i  more   A.  105,  6?  —   Py  datwyreith   mwc 
T.  145,  9?  - 

*"**)  a  (iiVef  tithev.  —  ?A\S:  Ac  ony  dywedaf  i  vrthyt  ti  na  dywtii  ti 
un  geir:  Pen.  6  recte  dywet. 

f)  ar  maccwyf  a  doeth  ar  arthur  ac  a  dywad  idaw  hynny. 
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godiweh-  godiweud  A.  99,  14;  ny  odiweud  99,  15.  —  pret. 
y  godiwawd  T.  177,  22;  y  gordiwawd  P.  109;  gordi- 
wedawd  R.  B.  Mab.  26;  ymordiwedawd  P.  404; 
405 ;  434. 

Fret,  amkawd  P.  452  &c.  only  in  K.  O.  pi.  amkeudant  P.  488  see 
Strachan  §133.  (amkeudawt  ?A77,47S). 

-rhed"  [3.  sg.  ret  A.   97,   21.   (gwr  a  ret)\   3.  sg.  gweryd: 

im  verid  BB.  62,  9;  ny  weryt  R.  245,  6;  307,  6; 
/iir  weryf  arwryt  uoryon  R.  236,  26;  OW.  guorit 
Juv.  Sk.  p.  1.*)  pret.  an  guaraud  BB.  39,  8.**) 

'Wg- :  dwg- :  ipv.  dwc  e.  g.  P.  1 5  &c.  &c.      3.  sg.  a  c/ivc  R.  230, 

3;  255,  12  &c.  due  L.  Jwc  P.  398,  401  [Subj.  duch 

BB.  40,  5;  duwch  T.  147,  12.  —  pass.  fut.  dygetawr 

T.  119,  15,  dygedawr  T.  209,  32';  210,  2).   -  pret. 

neus  tuc  BB,  94,  11;  ry  due  A.  91,  16;  86,  18,  T. 

174,  13  &c.  cf.  GaC.  130;  116;  134;  P.  48,  74.  117. 

emduc  A.  77  &c.  nyt  ymduc  T.  191,  9  &.c:  —  ducpuyt, 

reducpuet  L,  ducpwyt  P.  28;   108;   183;  187;  457; 

483;  469;  -  (about  dygetl.  188,9,  amdyget  A. 83, 

22,24seesupra).~(iiVcR.307, 13;  T.  145,  11;  161,4. 

dydwcT,  134,   13;  135.    18;  (dydyccawtT.  213,    21;  dy- 

dyccawr  T.  166,  10).  -  pret.  dyduc  T.  Ill,  2;  179, 

1 ;  cf.  145,  1 ;  167,  6 ;  an  dyduc  A.  89,  1 ;  cf.  dyduc 

GaC.  118.  —  (note  dydwyth  T.  130,  17,  see  Strachan 

p.  86.) 

an  ry   amwc  T.  149,  3  ("may  protect").  —  pret.  amuc  BB. 

39.  7;  T.  154,  7;  163,  2;  203,  11;  e  hamuc  A.  77, 

5  &c.  about  pan  amwyth  T.  183,  30  see  Rhys,  RC.  VI. 

16  «. 
goruc  see  supra;  goreu  see  supra. 


•)  2.  sg.  onid  imwaredit  BB.  19,  6;  —  3.  sg.  -i:  mi  ae  guaredx 
a  thi  ae  gueli  BB.  94.  5.  Fut.  reddaud  BB.  58,  1.  —  Subj.  dymgwares 
T.  165.  27;  gwares  R.  304,  9;  220.  2. 

••)  Ryn  gwarawt  y  trindawt  T.  126,  26  can  not  be  anything  else. 
The  same  is  true  of  T.  166.25.  If  it  were  a  future  it  would  ht'*gwaredawt. 
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clyw  [l.sg.  aglyuaw  BB.  103,  2  &c.*)]  a  ergPw  BB.44,3; 

ae  clyw  R.  256,  5;  nas  clyw  256,  8  &c.  —  a  gi^/eu 
R.  304,  25;  cf.  T.  141,  26;  GaC.  110;  112  &c.**) 
[clybu  (see  Morris  Jones)  e.  g.  MA.  725, 2].  —  clyws- 
pwyt  R.  B.B.  178  (cf.  clywyt  GaC.  132.)***) 

byb-'bi'  :bu  see  Strachan,  Morris  Jones  (and  Gwenogvryn  Evans 
BBC.  p.  110  &c.).  Note  also:  3.  sg.  (fut.)  bi  BB. 
58,  15  &c.  nyt  vi  T.  199,  26;  atvi  T.  127,  9t) 
[cf.  dybi  128,  12,  dypi  P.  478;  dybi  T.  128,  12; 
dymbiT.  211,  28;  212,  6,  29;  dybi  111.  8;  deubi 
T.  123,   9,   cfycferfci  T.  212,  22  cf.  T.  128,  18  ff)]. 

gwy^'  see  Strachan  6c  Morris  Jones  (notei^ivyr  T.  131,  29 

cf.  167,  2,  R.  271,  13;  gwybu  BB.  22,  16  &c.  - 
ny  wys  T.  136,  3  6.c.  R.  307,  16  ny  uys  P.  483  &c.l. 

atwaen         see  Strachan  and  Morris  Jones. 

Synopsis :  1 .  f-  preterites :  a-,  fcer-,  can-,  ^wan-,  re-,  ivc-  ; 
•     (thematic   praesents);  add:   *gar^  cf.   OBret.  ar- 

uo-arf  (It.  Strong  i-verb).  "t^H") 
2.  Perfects:  reef-,  dywed-  (i  pres.);   {byb-lbh):  fcu-; 
-w^-;  cigleu;  atwaen;  gwyr.  i) 


•)  2.  sg.  ni  glivit  BB.  20,  5. aiv-  fut.  pass,  tyglywhawr  T.  211, 

5;  ryi,WywauT  R.  221.  8;  229,  20.  -  glywanawr  T.  181,  30  see  Loth. 
Rem.  84. 

.**)  1.  sg.  a  giklev  BB.  50;   ryg/g/eu  A.  100,  16;  kigleu  94,  4.  R.T. 
frq.,  rygiglef  P.  470;  423  6<c. 

***)  cf.  a   phan   glywyt   henne   y  guscarassant   GaC.  132.  —   pan 
crclywat  T.  185,  4  probably  an  impf. 

t)  1.  sg.   bydif  T.  184.   3;    185.   27;    187,    16;    189,    10;    191,   33; 

(      ny  hydaf  196,  15)  note  pass.  subj.  an  hwyr  T.  114,  20. aw-  fut.: 

bythawd  P.  459;  M/iau-/  P.  456;  T.  213,  6;  R.  303,  6;  hydawt  T.  120. 
7;  R.  292.  30;  295.  25;  hythawt  210.  28.  hiawt  R.  228,  3;  229.  13.  - 
pi.  hydawnt  T.  213,  3.  —  hu  frq.  huwyt  (arganuuwyt  P.  49  6<c.). 

tt)  cf.  deiibyd  T.  128.    16;    dydybyd  T.  168.   26;   dychyveruyd  P. 
306,  24  ac. 

■j-1-1-)  Did  ma/-,  ce/-  belong  there? 

')  cf.  a)  tech-  '^teks-  i.  e.  (subjunctive  stem  for  brig,  ^teg');  la^-, 
cla^'\  gv^'e^-;  ysgog-  (Ir.  pret.  search  ixc.)?  fi)  me^-  (     Ir.  midar)? 
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3.  cf.  traces  of  strong  passives  (see  supra)  clais)s,  lias, 
gwys.  We  might  think  that  //aft-  and  dab-  formed 
originally  an  unreduplicated  perfect. 

4.  cf.  athematic  present:  ys  *esti;  note  that ys  "eats" 
<*esfi<*ec/fi. 

B)   The    formation   of  the    3.  pers.   sg.  praes.  ind. 

1.  a)  The  change  of  the  radical  a>e,  ei  occurs  in  i-  verbs 
(vide  A  1)  cf.  also: 

difanw-:      gogwn  pan  dyueinw  T.  134,  34. 

Uafar-:         a  lefeir  T.  118,  16;   121,  12;   R.  234,  2;  pan  lefeir 

R.  156,  19. 
ygchwaneg-:  nyd  ichuenic    but  pedi  BB.  8,  4.    —   nyt  echwenit 

1.  echwenyc  R.  305,  21. 
dial-:  moch  died  R.  243,  22  (a  emdialws  GaC.  120). 

cabl'  ipv.  na  chabla  P.  10;  3.  sg.  pres.  ageibylT.  115,  31. 

about  caf',  gall'  see  A.  III.; 
b)  -a-  remains: 

a)  in  strog  verbs  with   f-preterites.    a-,   mag-,  gwan-, 
gan  (but  bgana)  'mag<[*maket. 

I"))  in  cla^  and  Hat)  which  were  originally  strong  verbs 

(cpr.  pass,  class,  llass), 
y)  verbs  like  gad-,  barn,  palL  q.  vide  —  arb*)  ,*arjet. 

b)  in  a  verbs  (e.  g.  car,  tal,  rhann,  scar,  q.  vide)  cp. 
further  gochwiban  gwynt  R.  251,  17  &c. 

ae  didan  T.  187,  8.  -  nyt  eban  T.  143,  34. 
difa-    Py  va  diua  py  tir  a  plawd  T.    182,   31 ;  [cf.   Difa 

gwledic  T.  200,  12);  -  {diuawys  P.  74).**) 
It  is  clear  that  forms  without  palatal  inflection  originated  with 
the  -a- verbs  (3.  sg.  *-lO  or  with  the  thematic  verbs  (3.  sg.  *-ef). 

2.  The  change  of  o    y  occurs  in  many  verbs  forming  the 
-es  preterite  (see  A.  II.). 


*)  art,  ard  L. 

*)  Forms   like    heim   see    in   Morris   Jones'  Gr.   320;   geill,   died, 
chweirti,  bam  are  most  likely  the  original  forms. 
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It  seems  that  this  formation  superseded  forms  like  adrawh 
see  Morris  Jones,  Gr.  p.  321. 

The  infection  {o>y)  must  have  been  caused  by  a  Bryth. 
*-!-  i.e.  we  must  postulate  an  ending  Bryth.  *-if,  which  again 
postulates  an  lEur.  *-ef  (cf.  Lat.  monet)  or  lEur.  -it  (cf.  Lat. 
sopit,  SI.  vratith  (both  of  which  are  possible  endings  of  the 
causatives  (and  intensives)  *),  the  original  pattern  of  this  type. 

3.  1)  e  >y  in  gwel-,  gwaret-  q.  v.  darlle  (ae  derlly  R.  259, 
5  a  verb!  q.  v.)  e:ey  in  dyweyt  q.  v.  (Vef/ef?)**)  beirw 
i*berwjet).  ***) 

Note  that  the  Welsh  strong  verbs  belonging  to  the  type 
corresponding  to  Ir.  techid:  pret.  ta^ch  form  *ie/r  presents. 

2)  Otherwise  e  remains:  nyt  arbet  T.  151,  15  {arbedus 
GaC.  130).  -  ae  kel  R.  294,  22;  ny  chel  252.  24;  258. 
20;  py  gel  T.  167.  3  &c.;  ae  hargel  BB.  49.  16;  kwd  dirgel 
T.  167.  1 ;  ochel  BB.  6,  2  &c.  —  nyt  adef  neb  kystal  ac  ef  T. 
119,  1.  adef  L.  (adeuuyt  L.).  —  arwed  H.  I..  4.  —  heb  frq. 
—  crecf  (q.  v.:  i-  Verbl).  —  os  dirper  P.  167;  nyw  dirper  R. 
290.  21.  -  datedw  T.  141.  28.  -  amkymhell  BB.  107,  2  &c. 
(-awd  P.).  —  mei^i").  ~"  rec/  q.  v.  (exc.  qwaret-  q.  vide 
supra). 

4.  (l)  Original  w  (which  in  praetonic  syllables  becomes  y) 
remains  in  the  3.  pers.  sing,  praes.:  twng  vide  supra  i^).  —  ni 
chwsc  R.  254,  15;  cu5C  L.  {cescus  L.,  kyscwys  P.).  —  a  Iwgyr 
R.  296,  32;  Iluger  L.  (llekerus  L..  //y^rwys  P.  488.  Hygrwyt 
P.  43).  —  nyf  estwg  T.  202,  25.  py  estwng  R.  302.  5,  nyf  estwg 
P.  482,  c/yshvg  T.  173,  12.  -  -wc  &c.  q.  v. 

bwrw  L.  (fe;,in'U'ys,  byryawd  P.  byrywyt  P.  52.  pan  vyr>'- 
wyf  A.  96,  20;  P.  frq.) 


*)  Skr.  VArtayati. 

**)  cp.  i^odiweud  A.  S)9,   14  ny  ac/m-eucf  99.   15? 

^*'*)  nw  ^e/rv  BB.   101,  1.  ny  ^e/ru'  T.   181,  24. 

■J-)  mal  y  meud  A  71,  7? 

ir)  ^M'-ni,'  Hg.   1.   14.  gurthtug,  guvhtuc  L. 
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fi)  y>  f>  Uf  eu  naturally  remain  unchanged,  e.  g. : 

adeili":  yd  adeil  R.  249,  2  (adeilws,  adeilwt  GaC.  106;  ay 
hadilyawd  P.  394;  -wyt  P.  53). 

ny  chryd  T.  129,  26. 

(cuftio)  ae  cuf  BB.  66,  18;  am  kud  T.  166,  24;  ae  cudT. 
199.  10;  neus  cud  R.  272,  13;  273,  4;  291,  1;  266.  13  (ae 
cudyawd  P.  93 ;  bann  gudywyt  P.  60). 

cleuyt  am  cur  R.  257,  25. 

eiry  a  diguif  BB.  92.  6;  ny  gwyd  T.  198,  24.  dyguyd  L.*); 
dygwyd  P.  442;  diguydus  GaC.  138;  (-ivys  P.  119;  135; 
dygwydawd  P.  108;  442;  434). 

gorchwyb  (BB.  106, 14:  Diaspad  mererid  am  gorchuit  heno). 

cwyn :  yt  gwyn  T.  114,  22;  py  gwyn  134,  9.  ae  gwyn  T. 
{kwynws  GaC.  122). 

kyfnewit  seis  ac  aryant  R.  248,  19. 

aechylchyn  T.  168,  31  {damgylchynus  GaC.  106,  -ws  136). 

as  kynnull  T.  164,  22;  (Aynnu/Zuys  T.  109,  13  R.  304, 
17;  kynnullws  GaC.  122;  a  gynnwllus  124;  a  gynullus   142). 

itynnwys  T.  169,  12,  a  gynnuys  T.  215,  34  6cc. 

nys  kynnyd  T.  194,  14;  ny  chynnyd  dyual  o  dyvall  A.  94, 
8  6.C.  (-wys  P.  37.) 

cyrch:  a  girch  BB.  101,  10;  ef  kyrch  T.  167,  26;  a  dygyrch 
P.  487.  dychyrch  T.  170,  4;  cp.  211,  20;  198,  15.  {-us  GaC. 
120;  122;  128.  -ivys  P.  frq.  -awd  P.  55;  415;  419;  420;  176. 
kirchuit  BB.  93.  1 ;  -wyt  P.  45). 

py  gyssyllt  T.  152,  27. 

Ban  kihuin  llu  BB.  57,  9;  nym  kychwyn  R.  255,  15  6<c, 
kychwyn  **)  L.  {kecuinus,  kecuenus  L.  -uys  r.  frq.) 

Bri  am  darved  T.  143,  11. 

A/y  c/erWiY  /lae/  ar  nuybo  BB.  8,  12-13. 

c/ewys  L.  (-aW  P.  187). 

e/cfi'fcyn  T.  211,  22;  (-wys  121,  32). 


*)  L.  dyguyd.  diguith,  dicuit. 
^)  L.  kychwyn,  kicuin,  keuun. 
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Duu  an  dyli  BB.  39,  11 ;  dele  A.  97.  5;  ny  dyly  T.  169, 
30  &c.;  dly,  deley  dele  dyly  dely  L.  ay  dyly  P.  8  &c. 

pan  dillyd  T.  135,  2. 

a  ymdiret  R.  249,  11. 

a  edrych  P.  458  (-wys,  -awe/  P.) 

ae  hechrys  T.  159,  5. 

cud  echwit  BB.  88.  9.  cf.  T.  151,  30. 

nyt  eidun  R.  258,  1  ^c.  (-ivys  T.  179,  26). 

nid  eistet  BB.  31,  10   {-us  L.;  -wys  P.  26;    190;  -  -awd 
130;  394). 

ae  ergyr  T.  155,  26. 

^  ordyvyn  pawb  oe  deruyn  R.  306,  32  {gordyvnwys  A. 
88,  27). 

miui  ae  gwarafun  P.  121  (-wyf  P.  46). 

ny  mat  vise  briger  R.  290,  21,  pan  orwisc  coed  R.  255, 17 
(^ny  wisguis  A.  103,  28;  a  guiscvis  imdeni  BB.  43,  16  &c.  cf. 
A.  107,  7.  w/scaW  P.  400;  430. 

ny  wiw  T.  129,  26. 

gyrr  L.  (once  kjr);  T.  190,  17;  {-wys  T.  121,  29,  31; 
190,  24;  P.  186;  ymyrrwys  37;  gynawd  P.  414;  gyrruyt  L.) 

ry  hait  itaut  BB.  14.    5;    a  /laedf  R.  249,    17   (/laycius  L.) 

maed,  maet  L. 

Caraw  voli  pedyr  a  vedir  tagtew  iaun  BB.  71,1;  {medrwys 
P.  97). 

gur  ny  minn  mabweith  BB.  105,  6.  nys  myn  R.  301,  10  &.C. 
myn  (min,  men)  L.  {mennws  L.;  Ban  winnvis  gochel  BB.  44,  4; 
mynnwys,  mynnawd  P.) 

ac/vif  frangc  ar  ^b  /orf  ny  o/in  BB.  56,  2 ;  //auer  nys  guir 
ae  gowin  BB.  68,  15;  Pa  gur  ae  gouin  BB.  94,  2;  cf.  T.  183,  5; 
194;  L.;  P.  21  {gofynawd  P.)  6.c. 

perthyn  L.;  y  pevthyn  P.  142. 

/I  5/rf/i  y  chegev  BB.  47,  1. 

pan  deruyn  R.  299,  5. 

pan  tremyn  T.  160.  26. 

itian  a  ud  BB.  67,  6. 
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ys  L.  R.  267.  23. 

nid  yscrid  iny  timhyr  BB.  31,  8. 

yskynn  P.  17  (esgynnu's  GaC.  114;  132;  134;  esgynnwys 

P.  182;  ysitynnaW  437).*) 

ny  thebic  drud  y  freghi  BB.  70,  11. 

ae  tut  BB.  63,  4;  64.  15;  as  amdut  T.  197,  6. 

a  /euic/i  BB.  88,  7. 

a  5ic/i  BB.  46,  10;  cf.  P.  459. 

ae  gulich  BB.  63,  2;  a  gulich  46,  10;  neusgwlych  R.  291, 

4:ms^yc/i  P.  108;  hyt  gwlych  P.  459. 

It  is  clear  that  the  3.  pers.  sg.  pres.  often  did  not  differ  from 
the  verbal  noun  without  suHix.  so  poet.  lUb  Saeson  could  mean 
1.  prosaic  y  lUh  Saeson,  2.  killing  of  Saxons.  In  poetical  language, 
there  could  occur  a  sentence  like  gwr  llab  5aeson**)  which  in  EW. 
prose  could  be  constructed  only  as  gwr  a  lati  Saeson.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  the  verbal  construction  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  a  nominal  construction,  contributed  to  the  use  of  verbal 
particles  a.  yt>.  I  do  not  suggest  that  these  particles  were  introduced 
to  distinguish  the  verbal  forms  *^).  I  think  it  however  probable  that 
the  formulae  where  the  verb  was  preceded  by  y^  were 
generalized  in  all  cases  where  no  other  verbal  particle  preceded. 

Conclusion : 

I  venture  to  reconstruct  the  following  system: 

I.  a-verbs.  3.  sg.  praet.  -as-  cf.  Greek.  ?hd\iaGoa. 

These  verbs  were  undoubtedly  mixed  with  verbs  cor- 
responding to  Skr.  aniti,  *an9tt\  and  probably,  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  verbs  -nil-  (Skr.  grbhnati.  —  see  V.),  so  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  postulate  a  paradigm  1.  sg.  *-ami,  3.  sg.  *-at,  pi. 
^-ant  ^  W.  -a/,  3.  ^,  3.  pi.  -ant\  {^af,  -ant  was  then  generalised). 

The  original  -a-  inflection  (3.  sg.  -afi)  is  preserved  in 
early  Welsh  3.  sg.  -au^f,  *'afi  (with  prospective  meaning). 


•)  goresgynnwys  GaC.  106;   a  wetyskynnwys  P.  463;   y  gweres' 
cynnwys  P.   186;  188;  pan  oreskynwys  P.  50  cf.   111. 

**)  In  EW.  prose  it  would  mean  "man  of  killing  of  Saxons". 
**•)  To   this  tendency  the   sufiix   of  the    3.    pers.   sg.   -a  owes  its 
existence. 
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II.  r- verbs. 

1.  sg.  *-i/ni;  2.  sg.  *-i/  .  .  .;  3.  sg.*)  -if;  3.  pi.  *-mf  >X^ 
1.  "if;  2.  sg.  -yh;  3.  '^  (with  palat.  influence;  *bU  >  bi);  3.  pi. 
-int.  Forms  with  -if  are  used  in  prospective  sense,  (cp.  Loth, 
Rem.  p.  89).  —  3.  sg.  -i  (vide  ibid.)  —  was  probably  formed  on 
the  analogy  bi. 

These  endings  seem  to  be  a  result  of  diflFerent  forms  and 
they  may  go  back  to 

a)  original  ^-emi;  *"eti,  which  in  its  turm  may  be  either 
-e-  presents  or  -e-  subjunctives,  or 

b)  they  may  represent  original  *"imi,  *-iti  i.  e.  original 
-I-  presents  or  optatives. 

Actual  -I-  presents  (i.  e.  original  -z-  or  -e-  presents) 
are  characterised  by  palatal  infection  preserved  in  Welsh  in  the 
3.  pers.  sg.  and  we  may  classify  them  as  follows: 

1 .  Strong  f-  verbs :  gwared-,  dywed- ; 

2.  T-  stems  interchanging  with  -a-  stems:  ca/-  (Ir. 
gab');  gall-; 

3.  T'  stems  corresponding  to  original  causatives  (qioQt'n) 
Lat.  moneo,  sopio,  OSl.  vratith),  influenced  by  original  -e  roots; 
NX^.  pret.  -e5. 

4.  -T-  stems :  W.  pret.  -is. 

III.  -/e  /-jo-  verbs : 

(it)  -jfe-,  'io'l-i'  verbs  belong  to  CI.  II.,  but  it  seems  that 
thematic   forms   occured   at  least   in  some   cases:   e.  g.  dyweyt 
"^-wetiet;  beirw      *ber^iiet;  tv^  <  *6/ii/ef. 

1^)  There  are  some  traces  of  the  -le-.-jfo-  suffix: 

1.  in  many   of  the  Welsh  j-verbs   e.  g.   OBr.  scrufYiam.*) 

2.  */  .    J  e.  g.  ar^      *ar/ef ;  by^  (but  *bTf  y  bi);  byhaf  6<c. 

IV.  Thematic  verbs  (without  the  -/  .  .  .  element) 

a)  a-;  ber-;  re-;  gwan-;  can-;  -wg-  [So  perhaps  originally : 
mal',  eel',  cUi)-,  //ah-  (and  OW.  bed-?),  tech-  {for* tek-;  see  supra)] ; 

•)  In  some   cases,    however,   the    Welsh    i   is   of  different   origin 

e.  g.  helyaf  *.sc/i^ami;  hyiyaf  *^.ri,'  .  .  .;  dalyaf      *t/a/g  .  .  . 
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b)  an  original    reduplicated    pres.    survives    in   yf  =  Ir. 
ibid=  Skr.  Difcafi; 

c)  'sko-hske-  verbs: 

a)  archaf,  became  an  -i-  verb ;   llosgi  became  an   -i-  v. 
pret.  -es; 

3)  mysg-]  —  Bret,  nasc^]  cf.  Welsh  -ycft-  verbs ; 

d)  thematic  verbs  with  nasal  infix : 
a)  (e)//u'n^;  twng-;  rhygyngu, 

P)  -anc-  {=  Ir.  -icc-)  became  an  i-  verb.  • 

V.  *-na-hn9-  verbs:  (W.  1.  sg.  *-na'mi;  3.  sg.  -ni-t  cf.  I.) 
c.  g.  pryn-;  glyn-;  Bret,  benaff, 

V.  a)  -nu'l  There  is  no  present  corresponding  to  Ir. 
—  Mnethar  Skr.  svnoti,  srtjtute;  perhaps  lenwi  belonged  to  this 
class,  but  it  became  an  -i-  verb. 

VI.  Root  verbs: 

1.  ys  "is"  esti;  -  ys  "eats"  *ed'H] 

2.  *do'  was  transformed  (-1-  verb;  pret.  -es); 

3.  *gn&'  was  lost  except  at-waen  =  jajfie. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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COMMENT  SE  REVfiLENT  LES  RAPPORTS 

ENTRE    LES  LANGUES  HAMITIQUES, 

SfiMITIQU  ES  ET  LA  LANGUE  fiGYPTIENNE 

DANS   LA  GRAMMAIRE   DES   PRONOMS 

PERSONNELS,  DES  VERBES  ET  DANS  LES 

NUMfiRAUX  CARDINAUX  1-9. 

Par 
FRAN(;OIS  LEXA. 


M.  F.  Hommel  regarde  la  civilisation  egyptienne  comme 
la  pousse  de  la  civilisation  babylonienne.  Les  autres  savants 
qui  etudient  les  civilisations  des  peuples  6crivant  en  ecriture 
cuneifonne  ne  s'accordent  pas  avec  cette  idee  extreme  et  se  d6- 
cident  pour  Torigine  s6mitique  de  la  civilisation  egyptienne,  ou 
pour  une  origine  commune  de  ces  deux  civilisations.  Je  crois 
qu'il  n'est  pas  difficile  de  montrer  la  faiblesse  de  tous  les  argu- 
ments que  M.  Hommel  avance  pour  son  idee.  Une  difficulty 
seulement  subsiste  s*il  s'agit  de  refuter  son  assertion  de  Tori- 
gine  babylono-sumerienne  de  la  langue  egyptienne.^) 

C'est  cette  difficulte  que  je  vais  essayer  dans  cet  article. 
Les  premiers  successeurs  de  ChampoUion  soup^onnaient  d^ja 
une  parente  entre  la  langue  egyptienne  et  les  langues  semiti- 


0  Prof.  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel:  Gcschichtc  des  altcn  Morgenlandes' 
(1912)  p.  36:  *'Das  Altagyptische  war  von  Haus  aus  ein  ziemlich  ab- 
geschliffener  semitisch-babylonischer  Volksdialekt  mit  zahlreichen  sume- 
rischen  Lehnwortem,  wahrend  die  kuschitischen  Sprachen  (Bedscha, 
Somali,  Galla  usw.  hochst  wahrscheinlich  Mischsprache  aus  Scmitisch 
(Ableger  vom  Altagyptischen  ?)  und  den  Nubasprachen  darstellen." 
V.  a.  p.  50. 
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ques.  E.  Hincks  (1842—1865)  signale  le  caract^re  s6mitique  de 
Talphabet  egyptien.  et  T.  Bcnfey  (1844)  public  Tccrit:  "Uber 
das  Verhaltnis  der  aegyptischen  Sprache  zum  semitischen  Sprach- 
stamm'*.  H.  Brugsch  dans  son  *'Dictionnaire  hi6roglyphique  et 
demotique"  (1867—1882)  presente  plusieurs  Equivalents  hcbrai- 
ques  et  arabes.  Mais  ces  premiers  travaux  contiennent  beaucoup 
d'erreurs.  Les  lectures  incorrectes  des  expressions  hieroglyphi- 
ques,  la  connaissance  insuffissante  de  la  grammaire  egyptienne, 
la  connaissance  inexacte  des  valeurs  phonctiques  des  consonnes 
egyptiennes,  barraient  le  chemin  a  une  connaissance  assuree  et 
donnaient  liberte  a  la  fantaisie. 

L'ere  critique  de  Tegyptologie  decouvrit  quelques  notions 
isolees,  que  M.  Ad.  Erman  a  recueillies,  completees  et  formu- 
lees  dans  son  essai :  ** Das 'Verhaltnis  des  Aegyptischen  zu  den 
semitischen  Sprachen".  (Z.  D.  M.  G.  1892,  p.  93-129.)  2)  Les 
resultats  de  cet  essai  de  M.  Erman  conservent  leur  autorite  jusque 
a  nos  jours,  mais  ils  furent  augmentes  de  plusieurs  notions  nou- 
velles,  dont  les  plus  precieuses  sont  contenues  dans  les  traites 
suivants : 

W.  Max  Miiller :  Die  alten  Imperative.  Aeg.  Z.  XXXI  1893. 

K.  Sethe:  Das  aegyptische  Verbum.  1899. 

H.  Ranke:  Keilschriftliches  Material  zur  altaegyptischen 
Vokalisation.  1910. 

M.    Burchardt:    Die    altkanaanaischen    Fremdworte    und 
•Eigennamen  im  Aegyptischen.  1910. 

Ad.  Erman:  Aegyptische  Grammatik.3  1911. 


^)  II  est  arriv6  a  ces  deux  conclusions: 

a)  Les  rapports  de  la  construction  grammaticale  de  la  langue 
6gyptienne  avec  les  Ungues  s6mitiques  exduent  Thypothise 
que  la  langue  egyptien ne  soit  une  langue  form^e  d'une 
langue  s^mitique  melee  avec  une  langue  aborigine. 

b)  La  pauvrete  des  themes  communs  dans  la  langue  6gyptienne 
et  les  Ungues  s^mitiques  est  motiv^e  par  les  changements 
et  transitions  considerables  des  consonnes,  d'oii  Tidentit^ 
de  U  plupart  des  thdmes  est  obscurcie. 
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A.  Ember :  Semito-egyptian  sound-changes.  Aeg.  Z.  XLIX 

1911. 
Notes   on   the   relation  of  the  Egyptian  and 

Semitic.  Aeg.  Z.  1912. 
Kindred    Semito  -  Egyptian  Words.    Aeg.    Z. 

XLIX-LIII  (1911.-1915.) 

M.  Erman  remarque  au  sujet  de  la  comparaison  des  Un- 
gues hamitiques  avec  la  langue  6gyptienne,  dans  son  essai :  Das 
Verhaltniss . . . :  "Absichtiich  habe  ich  es  unterlassen,  auch  die 
berberischen  und  ostafrikanischen  Sprachen  heranzuziehen.  Denn 
wenn  auch  die  nahen  Beziehungen  dieser  Sprachen  zu  den  uns 
hier  beschaftigenden  Idiomen  an  der  Hand  iiegen,  so  wird  man 
doch  meines  Erachtens  gut  thun,  sie  zunachst  noch  bei  Seite  zu 
lassen".  M.  Erman  avait  peut-€tre  raison,  quand  ii  ecrivait  son 
essai;  mais  la  connaissance  des  Ungues  hamitiques  a  fait  des 
lors  un  grand  progr^s  de  sorte  qu'  aujourd'hui  il  est  possible 
de  former  des  conclusions  assez  solides  sur  les  phenomenes 
grammaticaux,  qui  jadis  eveillaient  des  doutes. 

Plusieurs  des  langues  hamitiques  n'ont  pas  de  litterature; 
leur  etat  dans  le  passe  est  inconnu  et  seulement  soupfonne  par 
la  forme  actuelle  conservee  dans  la  bouche  du  peuple.  Depuis 
le  temps  ou  elles  se  sont  separees  de  la  langue  egyptienne  et 
des  langues  semitiques,  plus  de  six  mille  ans  ont  passe.  II  ne 
serait  done  pas  possible  d'en  determiner  I'origine  commune,  si 
elles  n'avaient  pas  conserve  de  formes  "des  plus  anciennes  epo- 
ques  d'evolution. 

Les  plus  importants  ouvrages  sur  la  grammaire  compara- 
tive des  langues  hamitiques  sont  les  suivants: 

R.  N.Cust:  A  Sketch  of  the  modem  Languages  of  Africa. 

1883. 
R.  Basset:  Manuel  de  langue  Kabyle.  1887. 

£tudes  sur  les  dialectes  berbcres.  1894. 

F.  Pretorius:  Zur  Grammatik  der  Gallasprache.  1893. 

C.  Meinhof:  Die  Sprachen  der  Hamiten.  1912. 
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Le  premier  essai  sur  la  comparaison  des  Ungues  hamiti- 
ques  avec  la  langue  egyptienne  a  ete  fait  par  De  Rochemontaix 
dans  son  ouvrage:  "Essai  sur  les  rapports  grammaticaux  qui 
existent  entre  I'figyptien  et  le  Berbire".  (Mcmoires  du  Congrcs 
international  des  Orientalistes,  I'*  Session.  —  Paris.  —  1873.)  3) 

L.  Reinisch  consacre,  aux  etudes  de  grammaire  comparee 
des  Ungues  semitiques,  hamitiques  et  de  la  langue  egyptienne, 
ces  deux  traites:  ''Das  Zahlwort  vier  und  neun  in  den  hami- 
tisch-semitischen  Sprachen".  (Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  u.  k.  Akad.  d. 
Wissensch.  in  Wien.  121,  12.  1890)  et:  "Das  Personliche  Fur- 
wort  und  die  Verbalflexion  in  chamito-semitischen  Sprachen.'' 
(Schriften  der  Sprachkommission  I.  1909.).  Dans  ses  diction- 
naires  particuliers  des  Ungues  hamitiques  il  compare  les  themes 
hamitiques  avec  les  themes  semitiques  et  egyptiens.^) 

^  Des  conclusions  auxqueiles  De  Rochemonteix  est  arriv6,  le 
rapport  des  pronoms  personels  conserve  jusqu*  \  present  son  valeur 
mais  il  est  plus  ^tendu,  que  Tauteur  n'avait  soup^onn^.  Le  reste  de  son 
essai  se  heurte  aux  memes  difiicult^s  qui  s'^taient  opposes  aux  avants 
dans  leurs  Etudes  sur  les  rapports  entre  les  grammaires  s6mitique  et 
Egyptienne. 

*)  Le  traite  **Das  personliche  Fiirwort . .  .**  est  un  travail  entiire- 
ment   confus.    L'auteur   prend,    par   exemple,    le  pronom  absolu  de  la 

1*^  pers.  sing.  (1  ^^"^  'nfc  0D3^^   'anoxO  pour  une  proposition  nominale 

avec  un  infinitif  complEmentaire,  et  traduit  mot  \  mot:  *'existierend  ich 
sein"  ("existant  moi  6tre"):  'n  (participe)  +  o  (pron.  de  la  l**  pers.  sing.) 
-\-ki  (<inf.  *kwn)\  je  crois  que  cela  suffit. 

Dans  TidentiQcation  de  themes,  Tauteur  n'est  pas  plus  heureux. 

II   lit.   par  exemple,    1^^  o%  sefer.  U  ^^/^  scn/er,    l^^o%  5^"^ 

tandis  qu'il  n'y  a  que  des  mani^res  diverses  d'Ecriture  du  mdme  mot 
itinter  <  sSnte  etc. ;  il  le  prend  pour  des  modiiications  grammaticales  du 
m€me  thdme  et  en  derive  de  nouvelles  lois  des  changements  phonE- 
tiques.  II  lit  ah  au  lieu  de  wl^,  rem  au  lieu  de  p^r,  nem  au  lieu  de 
whm,  qaden   au   lieu   de  kd  etc.    II  identifie,  ce  qui  est  faux,  les  mots 

"Egyptiens   avec   les   Goptes,   par  exemple:  ^   l| Jl  ^♦'P^  =    Qo£iC     /w>w\ 
n  =  €in€,    <d>  I  3  ^ri  "  <3'\o*X  etc.  Ses  Etymologies,  basees  sur  le 
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Ici,  il  m'est  impossible  de  traiter  tous  les  probUmes  inter- 
essants  que  Ton  rencontre  dans  ces  etudes ;  je  me  permets,  en 
attendant,  de  mentionner  bri^vement  ce  que  je  regarde  comme 
le  plus  important  pour  ie  but,  que  je  me  suis  propose  au  com- 
mencement de  ce  traite. 

Pour  la  comparaison,  j'ai  choisi  parmi  les  Ungues  semi- 
tiques,  le  babylonien,  Tarabe  et  Thebreu:  parmi  les  Ungues 
hamitiques,  le  somali,  le  haoussa,  le  berb^re  et  le  bedaouye. 

I.  Pronom  personnel  absolu. 

V.  U  table  r. 

Remarques,  A— C.  Sur  le  changement  du  k  tn  t  et  rcci- 
proquement,  v.  Sethe:  Verbum  I.  §  285.  — •  Sur  celui  du  m  en 
n  et  vice  versa,  v.  Sethe:  Verbum  I.  §§  220,  227.  —  La  forme 
fy  se  maintient  dans  Tadjectif  verbal  (Sethe :  Verbum  II.  §  978, 
Nominalsatz  §81.)  apr^s  nty  (Sethe:  Nominalsatz  §9.)  et  apr^s 
m  ntt,  r  nH,  dr  ntt  (Erman:  Aeg.  Gram.3  §§  532,  549.)  -  La 
plus  ancienne  Ungue  egyptienne  n'avait  pas  de  pronom  per- 
sonnel subjectif.  Au  lieu  de  cela  on  se  servait  du  pronom  ob- 
jectif,  dependant  de  Timp^ratif,  avec  le  sens  "voie !"  (par  exemple 

venu")  ou  d'une  particule,  qui  etait,  a  Torigine,  un  imperatif 
du  meme  sens;  de  meme  dans  la  Ungue  arabe  V.  Socin:  Arab. 
gram.2   §  125).    II  me   semble,    que  la  particule    postpositive 

^,    o  7   avec    Uquelle   sont   formees    les   formes   accentuees 

^o/».v4^q^.  ]\^  sw't.  «=-|^-  tmt,  fl-   sy't. 
(?sft??)    Sethe:    Nominalsatz   §   57),    est   aussi   de   la  m^me 


fl 


dictionnaire   de  Brugsch,   sont  impossibles,  le  mot  (]^    7   il  le   prend 
pour  U  forme  ancienne  du  mot  {    j  <8\    ^   kH,  J^T^T 


irm  pour  Tancienne  (10  forme  du  mot    ||  a/wvsa  11  j\  ^nb   etc. 
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origine ;  cela  est  atteste  par  les  cas,  oil  cette  pardcule  se  pre- 
scntc  d'une  mani^re  independante,  comme  Pyr  912  a— b  (P  173, 
N  939-40),  913  b  (P  173,  N  940),  939  b,  c  (P  181,  M  284, 
N  893),  1021  b  (P  204  H  7),  1109  b  (P  287).  1569  a  (P  713, 
M  788). 

Quant  au  n^-  d'ou  sont  formes  les  pronoms  absolus  sub- 
jectifs  nouveaux  pour  la  2*  et  3*  pers.  du  sing,  et  plur.,  Sethe 
le  prend  pour  la  forme  pronominale  de  la  particule  prepositive 

'n  (v.  Aeg.  Z.  XXIX  p.  121,  Erman:  Aeg.  Gr.2  §  374. 

Sethe:    Nominalsatz  §§  45,  47,   56—58.);   dans  les  textes  des 

pyramides,  on  ecrit  aussi  (1'^'^'^'^  A(l ,  (I   ^    'nfyaulieude     ^    nt, 

dans  les  Ungues  neoegyptienne  et  d^motique  ^\  ^  (s  (m)  nt{w). 


^ 


Pour  le  pronom  de  la  1"*  pers.  du  plur.  'nn  copt.  d^itoit; 
le  plus  anclen  document  se  presente  a  I'epoque  de  Ramses  IV. 
(v.  Erman:  Aeg.  Gram.3  §  152.);  plus  tard,  specialement  dans 
la  langue  demotique,  il  apparait  plus  frequemment  (par  exemple : 
Ryl.  Pap.  IX  17/4,  XXIII/4,  Corpus  Louvre  29/4.  Pap.  Leiden 
I  384  6/11,  13,  Kriigentexte  A  7.);  dans  la  langue  copte  il  parait 
abondamment.  Sa  formation  est  anomaie;  c*est  peut  etre  un 
pluriel  de  la  forme  simple  de  la  I'^pers.  du  sing,  avec  le  suffixe 
du  plur.  -n  (v.  les  formes  berb^res  M). 

L'origine  de  la   forme  de  la  1"*  pers.  du  sing.  (J^^  ^nk 

d^uoK  trouve  son  explication  dans  les  formes  de  Tidiome  des 
Somalis.  Pour  la  cause  de  sa  formation  irreguli^re,  on  peut  la 
chercher  peut  etre  dans  ce  que  la  forme  du  pronom  subjectif 
pour  la  r*  pers.  du  sing,  est  plus  ancienne  que  les  autres  pro- 
noms absolus  nouveaux  subjectifs.  Dans  les  textes  des  pyramides 
la  forme  de  la  V*  pers.  du  sing,  parait  assez  souvent,  tandisque 
les  autres  formes  sont  tres  rares  (v.  Sethe :  Nominalsatz  §  7, 
57).  Dans  les  epoques  pdsterieures,  leur  usage  augmente  per- 
petuellement,  tandis  que  le  pronom  objectif  parait  de  moins  en 
moins.  Dans  les  langues  neo-egyptienne  et  demotique  on  se  sert 
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du  suffixe  pour  I'expression  de  I'objet  k  c6te  du  pronom  absolu; 
dans  la  langue  copte,  le  pronom  objectif  absolu  se  perd  totale- 
ment. 

Done,  Tage  relatif  des  pronoms  egyptiens  absolus  est  assu- 
rement  determine. 

G.  Pronoms  de  la  2*  et  3*  pers.  sont  les  formes  compos^es 
du  theme  nominal  masc.  bar-t  f6m.  bat-  >  *taW^  <  '^bart-  avec  le 
suffixe  (v.  Meinhof :  Die  Sprachen  der  Hamiten  p.  142). 

H.  Dans  la  1^  pers.  du  sing,  i  C  ni  on  se  sert  de  i  seule- 

ment  dans  la  conjugaison  du  verbe.  La  1"*  pers.  du  plur.  mu 

*ni-u,  2'  pers.  du  sing.  fcm.  iti  <  *il:a-i,  2.  pers.  du  plur.  masc. 

ku  <  *il:a-ii,  3'  pers.  du  plur.  su  <  *si-ii  (v.  Meinhof  o.  c.  p.  79.) 

I.^L.  Le  Somali  s'accorde  avec  Tegypti^  en  ce  que  I'un 
et  Tautre  ont  des  pronoms  speciaux  pour  exprimer  Tobjet  et  le 
sujet.  La  concordance  des  formes  pour  la  1"*  et  2*  pers.  du  sing, 
et  du  plur.  est  parfaite.  Les  formes  simples  de  la  3*  pers.  sont 
tres  usees,  ce  qu'on  voit  dans  les  formes  accentuees  qui  ont 
conserve  le  caractere  plus  primitif. 

"g*»  ~gi»  "gu  *^  ^^>  ^U  ku ;  -da,  -di  -du  <  ta,  ti,  tu  sont  les 
articles  masc.  et  fem.  (Meinhof  o.  c.  p.  176,  178).  Ces  deux 
formes  du  pronom  subjectif  eclairent  la  relation  entre  les  formes 

l^^  'ni,    ^MK  ('andxO»  anaku,   nki  et  les    formes    Gi  C^^^)* 


^jH  ''ni,  ani,  ni, 

M.  Les  formes  du  pluriel  sont  formees  des  formes  du  sin- 
gulier  avec  le  formativ  du  pluriel  -une :  nkunne  <  *nfcin-une, 
kunne  <  *4iin-une,  nitni  <  *nfen-une.  Les  formes  fem.  du  pluriel 
sont  formees  des  masculines  avec  la  finale  -nti  (v.  Meinhof  o. 
c.  p.  108.) 

De  la  comparaison  de  toutes  les  formes  signalees,  il  s'en- 
suit  que : 

Les  pronoms  semitiquesde  la  T*  pers.  du  sing,  et  du  plur. 
sont  formes  comme  les  nouveaux  pronoms  absolus  subjectifs 
egyptiens;  les  formes  pour  la  3*  pers.  du  sing  et  du  plur.  res- 
pondent k  la  forme  jeune  du  pronom  absolu  objectif  egyptien. 
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(eg.    I  s  ~  arab.  »  =  hebr.  n  =  bab.  s  plus  souvent,  par  exemple 

aussi  dans  le  causatif  des  themes  verbaux ;  v.  p.  14.,  et  les  trait6s 
de  M.  Ember  dans  Aeg.  Z.) 

Les  pr6noms  absotus  berb^res  (et  aussi  chamires  et  chamtaes 
V.  Reinisch:  Das  personliche  Fiirwort  p.  99.)  ont  la  I'*  et  la  3* 
pers.  formees  comme  le  jeune  pronom  subject! f  egyptien  et  la 
2*  pers.  repond  au  pronom  ancien  objectif  egyptien. 

Tous  les  pronoms  absolus  du  Haoussa  repondent  aux  anci- 
ens  pronoms  egyptiens  objectifs»  excepte  la  1"*  pers.  du  sing, 
et  la  3*  pers.  du  sing,  fem.,  qui  repondent  peut  etre  au  nouveau 
pronom  absolu  egyptien  subjectif. 

Par  consequent,  il  est  vraisemblable  que  les  Ungues  ha- 
mitiques  et  semitiques  avaient  originallement  aussi  deux  pro- 
noms absolus,  un  objectif  et  un  subjectif,  comme  la  langue 
egyptienne  et  le  somali,  dont  le  pronom  objectif  est  le  plus 
ancien,  et  le  pronom  subjectif  est  derive  de  I'autre. 

II.  Les  suffixes  personnels. 
V.  la  table  2\ 

Les  suffixes  egyptiens  ont  evidemment  leur  origine  dans 
la  forme  ancienne  du  pronom  absolu  objectif: 

pron.  absol.  suff.  pers. 

i«  s.  ^^  '^^^  ^  y 


l^  s.  m. 

V  s.  f. 

3*  s.  m. 

3*  s.  f. 
1 "  pi. 

2'  pi. 

3'  pi. 


^    kw 


w 


fm 


fy 


t 


III      riw 


p 


III 


n 


p 


'WWW    tnw 
III      " 

1 1 1      snw 


p 


III     ■ 

A^/^/^AA        / 
III  5" 


NNEL  ABi 


U^  pers.  du  plur. 


III 


nw 


'*    '-e    -  .« 


A/VN/WA 


1 


III 


/VA/SAAA\ 


>   o 


(nahnu) 


i:nj  (nahnu),  C'nah\ 


anini,  mm 


hanan,  hinin 


mu 


na 


mna 


ma-ga,  (-gi\  -gu)      \ 

i 

Isc.  fem. 

me  nikenti] 


.      .*.■.-  »  ••  ,  -•    fc  MW 


/ 


i 


'         2e  pcrs. 
*      du  plur.  f. 


4 

4 


A.  Tcgypt^/n 

1 

D.  Tarabc  '   Z^    (kunna) 

1  ^ 


F. 
G. 
H. 

I. 
M. 


rhcbrc4 

le  bab<s| 
le  bed^ 

t 

rhaoufl4 
le  sotad 
le  berb 


1?  aen; 


-kina 


umt 


-kumt,  'tent 


3«  pcrs. 
du  plur.  m. 


3«  pcrs. 
du  plur.  £. 


n  /VWVNA 

I   III    in 


ip  CAw'yi) 


on  (Tiem) 


-sunu,  -sun 


.*^   (hunna) 


V  (hen) 


-sina,  -sin 


-usna 


-su 


-o 


-sen 


-sent 


J 
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A   i'origine,   lis  etaient  idCntiques  avec  ce  pronom,  mais  les 
demieres  consonnes  s'etaient  vite  usees. 

La  concordance  de  tous  les  suffixes  semitiques,  bedaouyees 
et  haoussaes  avec  les  6gyptiens  est  parfaite,  excepte  le  suffixe 
pour  la  3*  pers.  du  sing.  masc.  Le  suffixe  egyptien  est  forme 
de  la  forme  ancienne»  tous  les  autres  de  la  forme  jeune  du 
pronom  objectif. 

Les  differences  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  dialecte  Chilhe  de 
la  langue  berb^re  sont  seulement  apparents.  Le  suffixe  la  1"* 
pers.  du  plur.  est  derive  du  pronom  absolu  de  la  1^  pers.  du 
sing.  Les  pronoms:  2*  pers.   du    sing.   fem.  -m<C*'kem 

2*  pers.  du  plur.  masc.  -un<*-itun 
2'  pers.  du  plur.  fem.  "umtK.^-kumt; 
ce  k  perdu  est  conserve  aussi  dans  le  dialecte  Chilhe  dans 
Tapplication  objective  des  suffixes,  quand  on  les  joint  directe- 
ment  au  verbe;  alors  ils  sonnent:  2*  pers.  du  sing.  fem.  -kirn, 
2*  pers.  du  plur.  masc.  -kun,  fem.  -kunt;  dans  le  dialecte 
Chaouiae:  2*  pers.  du  plur.  masc.  -uen,  fem.  -chemt;  dans  le 
dialecte  Zouave  (seulement  apr^s  la  preposition):  2*  pers. 
du  plur.  masc.-X:un,  fem.  -kunt;  dans  le  dialecte  Zenagee 
2*  pers.  du  plur.  masc.  -fen,  fem.  -tent;  (v.  Basset  Etudes, 
p.  85,88-91.) 

La  concordance  des  suffixes  berb^res  avec  les  egyptiens 
et  semitiques  est  done  aussi  complete. 

Cette  concordance  des  suffixes  formes  du  pronom  absolu 
objectiv  change  la  vraisemblance  de  I'existence  de  deux  pro- 
noms absolus  dans  les  Ungues  semitiques  et  hc^mitiques  en 
certitude. 

in.  Les  themes  verbaux. 

1.  Les  themes  verbaux  dans  la  langue  egyptienne  sont 
pour  la  plupart  triradicaux.  Un  grand  nombre  de  themes  bi- 
radicaux  sont  passes  dans  cette  classe  des  verbes  triradicaux 
dans  Tage  historique,  les  autres,  a  ce  qu'il  semble,  deji^  au  temps 
prehistorique.  Les   themes    de    quatre    et    de    cinq    consonnes 
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radicales  sont  formes  par  Taugmentatidn  des  radicaux  des 
verbes  triradicaux  (Sethe:  Verbum  I  §§  324,  325),  ou  ils  sont 
composes. 

Aussi  dans  les  Ungues  semitiques,  la  plupart  des  themes 
verbaux  sont  triradicaux,  mais,  a  I'origine,  I'idee  etait  liee  avec 
deux  consonnes  et,  par  Taccession  de  la  troisi^me  consonne,  se 
modifiait  le  sens  de  la  graine  biradicale.  (Brockelman :  Semi- 
tische  Sprachwissenschaft  §  149a.) 

Les  themes  des  verbes  hamitiques  ont  pour  la  plupart 
deux  radicales.  Ceux  a  trois  radicales  et  ^  plus  sont  des  de- 
rivations des  themes  biradicaux  ou  des  themes  etrangers, 
empruntes,  pour  la  plupart,  aux  Ungues  semitiques  (Meinhof : 
Die  Sprachen  der  Hamiten,  p.  28.). 

2.  Dans  la  langue  egyptienne,  forment  des  classes  speciales, 
les  verbes,  dont  la  demiere  radicale  esty  ou  w  (ultimae  infirmae), 
les  verbes  dont  les  deux  demi^res  radicales  sont  identiques 
(ultimae  geminatae),  les  verbes   dont  la  moyenne   radicale   est 

*,   (  ',  fl  '    et  ceux,   dont  la  1'*  radicale  est   ^  *,  \\  \ 

On  voit,  dans  ces  themes,  des  changements,  qu'on  peut 
expliquer  suivant  les  lois  universelles  qui  resultent  de  la  nature 

des    consonnes     ^   ^    (1  ',   - fl   ',  ^  w.   Ces    changements 

existent  aussi  dans  les  Ungues  semitiques,  par  exemple :  Tassi- 
miUtion  d'ultimae  /,  u^  a  la  consonne  ant6c^dente;  la  fusion 
des  deux  radicales  identiques  du  verbe  d'ultimae  geminatae  s*il 
n'y  a   pas   une   voyelle   entre   elles ;  la  disparition   des  mediae 

',  I  \  fl  *^  et   la   transition   du   verbe   qui   a   subi  cette 

perte,  de  la  cUsse  de  triradicaux  dans  celle  de  biradicaux. 

Dans  les  Ungues  hamitiques,  ces  memes  changements  ont 
lieu  aussi  apres  quelques  autres  consonnes  qui,  dans  les  Ungues 
semitiques  et  dans  Tegyptien,  ne  succombent  pas  aux  change- 
ments. 

3.  Un  autre  phenomene  dans  les  Ungues  hamitiques  est 
plus  important  que  les  changements  phonetiques. 
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Dans  le  bedaouye  on  etablit  deux  classes  de  verbes :  les 
forts  et  les  faibles.  La  fonne  cardinale  du  verbe  transitif  fort 
a  la  voyelle  I  (par  exemple  rib  „resister",  selib  "arracher''), 
celle  du  verbe  intransitif  fort  a  la  voyelle  a  (par  exemple  bal 
"trembler",  gumad  "ctre  long");  les  verbes  faibles  ont  des 
voyelles  diff6rentes. 

Les  verbes  forts  forment  des  themes  derives,  k  part 
d'autres  proced^s,  aussi  par  le  changement  de  cette  voyelle 
thematique;  les  verbes  faibles  n'ont  pas  ces  themes  derives. 
Dans  quelques  langues  hamitiques,  les  themes  forts  forment 
des  themes  derives  par  des  prefixes,  les  themes  faibles  par  des 
suffixes.  Les  verbes  forts  ont  une  flexion  correspondante  avec 
Timparfait,  les  verbes  faibles  celle  avec  le  parfait  semitique. 

Dans  le  bedaouye  (et  aussi  dans  I'afar,  le  saho,  le  bichari), 
on  trouve  une  abondance  de  verbes  forts,  dans  le  somali  il 
n  y  a  que  cinq  verbes  forts  (a/  "ctre"  hay  "etre",  dah  "dire" 
mad  'venir'*  qan  "connaitre**).  Le  galla  a  perdu  tous  les  verbes 
forts.  Dans  les  langues  berb^res  est  conservee  une  difference 
cntre  les  verbes  forts  et  faibles,  qui  consiste  en  ce  que  les 
verbes  forts  forment  un  theme  derive  par  le  changement  de  la 
voyelle,  dont  les  verbes  faibles  sont  d6pourvus.  Les  restes  du 
parfait  ne  sont  conserves  que  dans  quelques  dialectes. 

4.  La  langue  egyptienne  et  les  langues  hamitiques  et  semi- 
tiques  forment,  du  theme  primaire,  des  themes  derives,  et  leur 
sens  est  une  modification  du  sens  du  th^me  primaire. 

A.  Themes  derives  par  le  changement  de  la  voyelle 
thematique. 

Du  theme  primaire  transitif,  qui  est  vocalise  la  2a  5a  dans 
Tarabe  et  I'ethiopien,  la  2a  3  dans  I'hebreu  et  le  babylonien, 
V  2  a  3  dans  Tarameen,  on  fait  une  forme  intransitive  la  2u  3 
dans  Tarabe,  la2o3  dans  Thebreu,  qui  exprime  une  qualite 
durante,  et  une  forme  intrasitive  la  2i  3a  dans  Tarabe,  la  2e  3 
dans  rhebreu,   qui  exprime  une  qualite  temporaire   variable. 

Dans  le  bedaouye  le  th^me  cardinal  du  verbe  fort  a  la 
voyelle   thematique  i  si  le  verbe   est  transitif,  et  la  voyelle  a, 
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si  le  verbe  est  intransitif.  Si  dans  les  verbes  berb^res  la  voyelie 
thematique  est  remplacee  par  i  (ou  si  le  verbe  re^oit  te  suffixe 
I,  ce  qui  est  le  changement  primaire,  d'oii  la  modification  apparente 
s'est  deveioppee,  v.  Meinhof  o.  c.  p.  112.),  le  verbe  prend  le 
sens  iteratif. 

Remarque:  Le  changement  de  la  voyelie,  dans  la  langue 
Chilhe,  donne  au  verbe  au  sens  present  le  sens  du  parfait;  de 
m^me  dans  les  Ungues  somali,  afar  et  saho,  le  changement  de 
ia  voyelie  thematique  change  le  temps. 

La  langue  egyptienne  ne  marque  pas  les  voyelles ;  il  n'est 
done  pas  possible  de  voir  leurs  changements,  mais  les  formes 
verbales  du  copte  montrent  que  ie  sens  du  verbe  egyptien  etait 
egalement  lie  a  ia  vocalisation;  ainsi  par  exemple,  les  verbes 
transitifs  tertiae  infirmae  avec  la  vocalisation  li  2c  sont  tran- 
sitifs  (qiic€  "lever"  mic€  "enfanter"  piR€  "toumcr"  etc.)t  les 
intransitifs  ont  la  vocalisation  la  2e  (pd^igc  "se  rejouir",  d^^e 
"ctre  place",  ufiwqe  "enfler"  etc.). 

B.  Thames  derives  par  la  reduplication. 

Dans  les  Ungues  hamitiques,  tous  les  themes  verbaux 
sont  aptes  a  la  reduplication.  Dans  le  biline,  les  themes  re- 
doubles signifient  une  action  energique  ou  iterative.  Les  themes 
biradicaux  redoublent  compl^tement  (par  exemple:  bir  "etre 
chaud",  birbir  "bruler";  lab  "tomber**, /aWat  "chanccler";  sun 
"avaler",  suhsuh  "devorer".  Les  themes  triradicaux  redoublent 
les  deux  demieres  radicales  (par  exemple:  hafa  "etre  dans  la 
mis^re"  hafafa  "ctre  pauvre")  ou  ils  r^p^tent  seulement  la 
demiere  consonne  (yafca/ "lier",  yablal  "envelopper") ;  c'cst  la 
consonne  moyenne  qui  redouble  ie  plus  souvent  (par  exemple: 
akib  "amasser"  akikib  "amasser  avec  ardeur";  ^araf  "rompre" 
iararaf  "mettre  en  pieces"). 

Dans  le  somali,  les  themes  biradicaux  ont  une  reduplication 
totale,  comme  dans  le  biline,  les  triradicaux  redoublent  la 
demiere  syllabe  comme  dans  la  meme  langue,  ou  la  premiere 
par  exemple :  dabar  "enchainer",  dabdabar  "enchainer  tous"; 
daqaq  "se  mouvoir",  daqdaqaq  "se  mouvoir  sans  cesse"). 
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Dans  le  bedaouye  redouble  seulement  la  premiere  con- 
Sonne  (par  exemple :  dab  "courir"  dabdab  "courir  9a  et  U";  wu 
"crier  une  fois",  wuwu    "crier  longtemps")* 

Dans  les  tangues  berberes  existent  tous  les  genres  de 
reduplications,  et  ils  expriment  I'iteratif  ou  I'habitatif. 

Remarque:  Dans  Thaoussa  on  se  sert  frequemment  de  la 
reduplication  totale  ou  particuli^re  dans  des  propositions  avec 
le  sujet  ou  I'objet  au  pluriel  sans  changement  du  sens  du 
theme  verbal. 

Dans  la  langue  egyptienne,  les  reduplications,  en  compa- 
raison  avec  les  Ungues  hamitiques,  n'ont  pas  la  meme  etendue, 
elles  sont  toutefois  assez  frequentes.  Les  themes  biradicaux  ont 

la  reduplication  totale  (par  exemple :    ©      ®  A  ^b^b  "courir", 

^'b'b  "verdir",  J^Ij^f'f  "fouler  aux  pieds"). 
Les  themes  triradicaux  repetent  les  deux  derni^res    consonnes 

(par  exemple:  ^ci^^^ c^^^^scfcf  "trembler",  J^zS'f 
/iVw"pousser  des  cries  dejoie",  ^^.^^^Jwnwn  "flatter"). 

Comme  redoubles  incompl^tement,  il  faut  regarder  les  themes 
ou  la  I'*   et   la  3*  consonne   sont  les  m^mes    (par  exemple: 

""J  V^  '*'  "''  "'"*""•  1  ®  *'^  "''  ^''""'  c.\"l 
twt  "assembler"),  et  les  themes  triradicaux  avec  la  reduplication 
de  la  demi^re  consonne,  auxquelles  la  gemination  est  etrangere 

(par  exemple:  Hczs^^^^M  dpdd  "appr^ter".  ^[10  spds  "faire 

de  pierre",    '^'''''^Jjj  ^nfcfc  "s'amuser").  Pour  les  formes  copies 

poeiC;   pooTTUI;  cooTii   etc.,  on   ne  peut  les  deriver  que  des 

formes  anciennes  *ro/-/es,    "^row-wes,  sSw-wen   etc.;  Tcgyptien 
connaissait  done  aussi  la  reduplication  de  la  consonne  moyenne. 
Dans  les  langues  semitiques,  il  n'y  a  que  peu  de  redupli- 
cations totales  des  themes  biradicaux,  comme   dans  les  formes 

verbales  pilpel  et polpal  (par  exemple :  v--^>^   kabkaba  "renverser", 
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S^j  (zakala)    "trembler"    ^3^3  (kalkdl)   "conservateur"  Pj^ap^ 

si(pseq>  "siffler");  aussi  les  themes  triradicaux  avec  la  re- 
duplication des  deux  consonnes  demi^res  sont,  avec  peu 
d'exceptions,  perdus  (par  exempte :  iniriD  Cs*harhar)  "bouillir")- 

Mais  les  formes  avec  la  reduplication  de  la  radicale  moyenne  per- 

sistent  dans  la  vie;  dans  I'arabe,  la  2*  forme  J^  exprime  la 
plus  grande  energie  d'action  du  th^me  cardinal,  qui  est  causatif 
et  declaratif ;  aussi  dans  I'hebreu,  le  pf'el  et  pu^al  expriment 
Tintensif,  le  causatif  et  le  declaratif  (eventuellement  leur  passiO- 

Dans  Tarabe,  la  forme  5'  Jaaj,  la  forme  mediate  de  la  forme 
2*,  en  hebreu  hithpa'^el  a  le  meme  sens.  Dans  Tarabe  sont  aussi 
conservees  les  formes  avec  la  reduplication  de  la  demi^re  ra- 
dicale: 9*  jitll  (if  alia)  et  11'  3^^'  (if  alia)  qui  expriment   une 
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qualite  fixe,  et  la  rare  forme   14' JJLiel  (ifanlala), 

C.  Themes  derives  au  moyen  de  prefixes  et  de  suffixes, 
a)  Dans  Tegyptien,   tous  les  themes  verbaux  forment  le 

cauSatif  avec  le  prefixe    I  i  (par  exemple:  T"  @    'nh  "vivre", 

Y\  @  s'nfr  "vivifier,  nourrir" ;  |"7r '*"'etre  plac6".  l?'^ 
Sh'  "placer").   Dans  les  langues  semitiques,  cette  conjugaison 

est  conservce  dans  la  4*  forme  arabe  JJS!  'aktala,  dans  la 
forme   hebrai'que   ^^IDpn  {hiktil),   dans  la  forme  babytonienne 

§afel.^)  Les  langues  hamitiques  ont  aussi  des  themes  causatifs 
de  la  meme  formation.  Dans  le  bedaouye  on  forme  le  causatif 
des  verbes  forts  avec  le  prefixe  so-,  se-  (eventuellement  $6-, 
§e-  devantlaconsonnecerebrale,  par  exemple:  cfeti/ "assembler". 
sedebil  *'faire  assembler",  cfi/ "colorer"  socfi/ "faire  colorcr");  les 
verbes  faibles  forment  le  causatif  avec  le  suffixe  -s,  -is  (par  exem- 

^)  eg.    I  5*  =  arab.  ^       hebr.  7\  =  bab.  i  v.  p.  8. 
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pie:  abib  "mcpriscr",  ababs  "faire  qu'on  miprisc";  as  "fcnncr" 
asis  "faire  fermer")*^)  Dans  le  biline,  on  forme  les  causatifs  avec 
les  finales  -s,  -15,  -d,  -id'').  Le  somali  forme  le  causatif  avec  le  suf- 
fixe  -SI  (dial,  -ii,  -yi),  par  exemple :  'ilaq  "quereller"  'ilaqsT  "ex- 
citer une  querelle''.  Le  galla,  Tafar,  le  saho  et  le  chamire  forment 
le  causatif  d'une  mani^re  analogue  avec  le  bedaouye,  c'est-a-dire : 
des  verbes  forts,  avec  le  prefixe  s-,  des  verbes  faibles,  avec  le  suf- 
fixe  -s,  -IS.  Dans  les  Ungues  berb^res,  on  forme  le  causatif  des 
verbes  faibles  aussi  bien  que  des  verbes  forts  avec  le  prefixe  s-,  qui 
change  en  z-,  si  la  premiere  syllabe  finit  par  la  consonne  2  (par 
exemple :  ekiem  "entrer",  seksem  "faire  entrer",  enz  "ctre  vendu", 
zenz  "vendre".  C'est  aussi  dans  Thaoussa  qu'on  forme  les  cau- 
satifs avec  le  suffixe  -s,  -se  (par  exemple :  sani,  "savoir",  sanas 
"instruire";  falka  "s'cveiller",  falkase  "eveiller"). 

b,  Dans  la  langue  egyptienne,   queiqes  verbes  paraissent 

avec  le  prefixe  ''^^'^^  n  (par  exemple:  '''^'''^ ^-^*1  ,-^^  ndddd 
"durer"  de  ^-^Mcfrf  "durer",  pg  ^^T  "''''*  "pousser  des  cris 
dejoie"  et    pQ  ^^ITI^^SQ  nhmhm  "rugir"  a  cote  de  fO 

Tl  1\  SA  hmhm  "rugir"  copt.  omom,  qui  tous  sont  intransitifs. 

Dans  les  langues  s6mitiques,  cette  conjugaison  {niphat), 
est  en  vie,  et  elle  a  les  sens  reflechi,  toleratif,  reciproque,  medial 

et  passif ;    dans  Tarabe,  c'est  la  7*  forme  JwC&il   {inkatala\   dans 

rhebren  b^p2  i^iktal),  dans  le  babylonien  naksid. 

Les  langues  hamitiques  ont  des  formes  analogues.  Les 
langues  berb^res  forment  le  reciprocal  et  le  passif  avec  le  prefixe 
m-,  mi',  7*)  (par  exemple:  inkalsih  "s'aimer",  inkalihis  "inspirer 

^)  Avec  la  reduplication  du  preiixe  ou  du  sufiixe,  on  forme  le 
causatif  double  (par  exemple :  SiSodif  "faire  qu'on  fasse  colorer",  ababsis 
"fairc,  qu*on  excite  le  n\(6pris"). 

0  Des  doubles  causatifs  avec  la  finale  -sis,  -dis, 
^)  n^m  dans  les  langues  hamitiques  aussi  fr^quemment  que  dans 
1  egyptien  et  les  langues  s^mitiques. 
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Tamour  de  Tun  a  Tautre")-  Dans  le  somali  parait  le  sufixe  -an, 
et  il  a  la  fonction  passive  (par  exemple:  rog  "toumer'\  rogan 
"etre  renversc";  dil  "tucr",  dilan  **etre  tuc")-  Dans  le  galla,  le 
saho,  Tafar  et  le  bichari,  les  formes  avec  le  suffixe  -m  ont  rare- 
ment  conserve  Tancien  sens  reflechi;  elles  ont,  dans  la  plupart 
des  cas,  le  sens  passif.  Dans  le  bedaouye,  ne  forment  le  passif 
et  I'intransitif  que  les  verbes  faibles  avec  le  suffix  -am,  -m  (par 
exemple:  abab  "mcpriser",  ababam  "etre  mcprise";  bal  **secher", 
balam  **se  secher"). 

C.  Dans  les  Ungues  hamitiques,  le  plus  ancien  theme 
passif  est  forme  du  th^me  fondamental  avec  un  suffixe,  dont 
la  partie  essentielle  est  la  consonne  t  Dans  le  bedauoye  les 
verbes  forts  forment  ce  passif  avec  le  prefixe  ato-,  to-,  at-  (par 
exemple :  kehan  "aimer",  atkehan  **etre  aimc" ;  at  "fouler"  ato'at 
**etre  foulc").  Les  formes  intransitives  avec  la  finale  -it,  -t  sont 
rares,  et  pour  la  plupart  elles  sont  denominatives  (par  exemple : 
melo  "larmes"  meIot'*st  mettre  a  pleurer").  Les  Ungues  berberes 
forment  le  passif  avec  le  prefixe  tu-  (dialectal:  thu-,  cu-\  par 
exemple:  an  "ecrir",  fuari  (dans  le  dial,  touareg),  thura  (dans  le 
dialecte  Beni-Menacer),  cuara  (dans  le  dialecte  Zouave)  "etre 
ccrit").  Le  biline  forme  les  verbes  r^flechis  et  les  passifs  avec 
le  suffixe  -t  (par  exemple :  dab  "enterrer",  dabt  "etre  enterre" ; 
is  "faire",  ist  "etre  fait") ;  de  meme  le  galla,  Taffar,  le  saho,  le 
chamire. 

Dans  les  Ungues  semitiques,  cette  conjugaison  est  connue 

sons  le  nom  hithpa^'el,  et  ell^  exprime  le  reflexif,  le  reciprocal, 

le  medial    et   le  passif;    dans   Tarabe  c*est  la    5*  forme:  JJlaj 

itafa^'ala)    et    la   6*:    ^Uci  (tafa'ala),    dans    I'h^bren    ^tDPlDH 

••  I-  :    • 

(hidkattel). 

Dans  Tegyptien,  on  forme  un  passif  avec  la  finale  o  y^ 
-tw  de  la  conjugaison  ^^v  k^=^  sdm=zf  et  des  conjugal* 
sons  derivees: 


Sii 


PI 


hcbreu 

babylonien 

^tOj^X    Cektol) 

aksud 

^tOj^n    (tiktol) 

taksud 

' 

^rt?F?n  (tikt^W 

taksudi 

1 

^i?^    (jiktol) 

iksud 

' 

rb^r^  (tiktoD 

taksud 

1 

bb^2    (niktdl) 

niksud 

^t^i^n  (Hkrio) 

taksudu 

ny?b^P    (tiktolna) 

taksuda 

rtoj^^  (jikm) 

iksudu 

n:4Df?n  rft/cfo/na; 

iksuda 

. 

1 

/ 


ethiopien 


Sing. 


qatalku^ 


qatalka^ 


qatalki^ 


qatala 


qatalat 


Plur. 


i 


qatalna 


qatalkemmu 


qatalken 


qatalu 


qatala 


cgyptien 


\i\  rhkwy 


^]  \  rhty 


1j  r/iy,    ^\  rh 


w 


Q 


']  (]  rbty 


Q>  ^    III   "b^y" 


© 


AAi/WW 


III 


rhtywn 


Q 


'](]   rhty 


^ 
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.3^ 


•^  s'^rn  =  /     pass.  ^^  ^^  "^  ^4"*t^  =  f 


-^  S<Cr  *^'"""  =^  P"*-  ^m^.^  "^  idm-n-tw  =  f  etc. 

Cest  douteux,  s'il  y  a  une  liaison  entre  ce  formatif      ^  fw  ct 

celui  du  passif  hamitique  et  semitique  t 

d)  Dans  les  Ungues  hamitiques  et  semitiques,  on  peut 
combiner  les  prefixes  ou  les  suffixes  formatifs.  De  la  Torigine 
des  themes  derives  composes,  dont  la  plus  importante  est  la 

forme  10*  arabe  JouiL*!  (Jstaf'ala)  qui  est  en  conformite  avec 


la  babylonienne  staksad. 

De  la  meme  mani^re  est  faite  la  forme  du  bedaouye  aste- 
hakafy  *atsehakaf**st  laisser  embrasser'*,  corespondant  a  la  forme 
du  biline  dabbaltis  **se  laisser  enceindre".  Ces  formes  et  les  ana- 
logues paraissent  abondemment  aussi  dans  les  autres  langues 
hamitiques. 

L'egyptien  n'a  pas  de  themes  derives  composes. 

IV.  La  flexion  verbal e. 

1.  Cest  dans  le  bedaouye  q'on  peut  reconnaitre  revolu- 
tion de  la  flexion   des  verbes  hamitiques.  Les  verbes  forts  de 
cette   langue   forment  Timparfait.^)  Par  exemple,  le  theme  fort 
ged  "faire  tomber'*  a  cette  flexion  fondamentale : 
Sing.  1*'  pers.  a-gid  Plur.  1"  pers.     nhgid 

2'   pers.  m.     H-gid-a  2*  pers.     te-gid-na 

2'   pers.  f.       ti-gid'i  3*   pers.     e-gid-na 

y   pers.  m.     i-gid  "j'ai  fait  tomber**  etc. 

3*   pers.  f.       ti'gid 

Le  present  est  forme  au  moyen  de  Timparfait  du  verbe 
auxiliaire  *ni  qui  a  perdu  sa  voyelle  i:  a-n-gid  <  ^a^ni-gfd-i  **je 
fais  tomber"  etc. 


^  Je  me  sers  des  noms  "parfait"  et  "imparfait"  pour  les  flexions 
a  cousc  de  leur  forme  analogue  au  parfait  et  it  Timparfait  semitique » 
sans  regarder  k  leur  sens  temporal. 

12 
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La  forme  fondamentale  des  verbes  faibles  est  faite  par 
Taddition  de  Timparfait  du  verbe  auxiliaire  *ani  "etre''  au  theme 
nominal  invariable.  Ces  formes  du  verbe  auxiliaire,  qui  ont 
pris  le  caractere  de  finales,  sont  tres  usees: 

Imparfait 

a- an    •  -an     a 
t-an-a     -iana     -ta 
t-'an-i .    'tani    '  -tay 
i-an  ^  -yan    •  -ya 
t-an     -tan      -ta 
n-an     -nan    •  -na 
t-an-na     -tana  >  -tan 
i-an-na  >  -yana  /•  -yan 

Present 


Sing.  1"  pcrs. 

2*  pers.  m. 

2'  pers.  f. 

3*  pers.  m. 

3*  pers.  f. 

Plur.   1"  pers. 

1'  pers. 

3*^  pers. 


re 


Sing.  1 

2* 

2» 

3^ 

3^ 
Plur.   1"  pers. 

2*    pers. 

3*    pers. 


pers. 

pers.  m. 

pers.  f. 

pers.  m. 

pers.  f. 


a-ni-an-i  >  -ani 
te-ni-an-a     -teniya    •  (-teya) 
te-ni-an-i  >  -tent  >  (tey) 
i-ni-an  >  -mi 
ti-ni-an  '  *  -fini 
ne-ni-an  .  ^  ^neni  y  -ney 
te-ni-an-na  >  -tenna  >  -feha 
ye-ni-an-na    *  -yenna  >  -^na 


Ainsi,  le  verbe  faible  forme  deux  flexions: 


Parfait 

Present 

Sing. 

1" 

pers. 

dm-an,  dur-a 

dur-ani 

2* 

pers. 

m. 

dur-ta 

dur-teniya,  dur-teya 

2' 

pers. 

f. 

dur-tay 

dur-teni,  dur-tey 

y 

pers. 

m. 

dur-ya 

dur-ini 

y 

pers. 

f. 

dur-ta 

dur-tini 

Plur. 

v 

pers. 

dur-na 

dur-ney 

V 

pers. 

dur-tana. 

dm- tan 

dur-tina,  dur-tin 

y 

pers. 

dur-yana. 

dur-yan 

dur-enat  dur-en 

"j'ai  visite"  etc. 

"je  visite"  etc. 
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Remarque:  On  peut  douter,  que  le  parfait  contienne  un 
theme  verbal  a  la  radicale  n;  mais  dans  le  relatif,  le  condition- 
nel  et  dans  les  autres  flexions,  la  finale  n  se  maintient,  par 
exemple :  2*  pers.  du  sing.  masc.  dur-tan-e,  3*  pers.  du  sing, 
fern,  dur-tan-i  (v.  Meinhof:  Die  Sprachen  der  Hamiten 
p.  156.). 

2.  Dans  le  somali  existent  trois  formes  des  verbes  forts, 
qui  repondant  a  Timparfait  du  bedouye: 

I. 


Sing. 

1« 

pers. 

hmad-a 

2' 

pers. 

ti-mad-da,  ti-mada 

y 

pers. 

m. 

yhmad-a 

3' 

pers. 

f. 

ti^mad-a 

Plur. 

1" 

pers. 

ni-mad'a,  ni-mad-na 

2' 

pers. 

thmad-an,  ti-mad-dan 

3« 

pers. 

yhmad-an 
*Y  arrive"  etc. 

II. 

III. 

Sing. 

1" 

pers. 

i-mid 

i-mad'O 

2' 

pers. 

ti-mid 

ti-mad'O 

3« 

pers. 

m. 

yi-mid 

yi-mad'O 

y 

pers. 

f. 

ti-mid 

ti-mad'O 

Plur. 

I" 

pers. 

nUmid 

ni-mad-o 

2' 

pers. 

ti-mad-en 

ti-mad-an 

3' 

pers. 

yi-mad-en 

yi-mad-an 

**je  suis  arrive"  etc. 

(subjonctif). 

Les  verbes  faibles,  dans  le  somali,   font  trois  formes  re- 

pondant au  parfait  du 

bedaouye : 

I 

II 

Ill 

Sing.  1"  pers 

• 

Jab-a 

Jab-ey 

]ab-o 

2'    pers 

» 

)ab-ti 

I             )ab'tey 

jab-to  (jab-tid) 

3'    pers 

.  m 

• 

)ab'a 

)ab-ey 

Jab-o 

3'    pers 

.  f. 

fab't^ 

\             fab-tey 

fab-to 

12" 
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Plur.  !'•  pers.               fab-na            Jab-ney  Jfab-no 

2*    pers.               fab-ian           Jab-tin  Jab-tan 

y    gcrs.               Jab-an            Jab-en  jab-an 

**je  romps'*  etc.     **j'ai  rompu"  etc.     (subjonctiO 

Remarque:  Le  verbe  hay  "ctre"  forme  les  formes  fortes 
(imparfait)  et  les  formes  faibles  (parfait): 

Imparfait  Parfait 

a-hay  aha,  ahi,  ihi 

tarhay  ahayd,  ihid 

tarhay  J 

na-hay  ahayn,  aheyn 

ti-hin  ahayden,  ahidin 

yi'htn  ahayen, 

L'imparfait  est  vraisemblablement  primaire,  le  parfait  est 
secondaire,  forme  d'une  mani^re  analogique  comme  des  verbes 
faibles. 

3.  Dans  le  galla,  ce  ne  sont  que  les  verbes  faibles  qui 
forment  le  parfait,  repondant  totalement  aux  formes  du  somali.9) 

Remarque :  A  cote  des  formes  citees,  le  galla  a  aussi  des 
formes  avec  le  verbe  auxiliaire  gir  *'exister,  vivre",  qui  aujour- 
d'hui  s'est  eteint,  mais  qui  s'est  encore  conserve  dans  quelques 
manuscrits  gallas  provenant  de  la  moitie  du  19*  si^cle  (v. 
Pretorius :  Zur  grammatik  der  Gallasprache  p.  194  et  s.) : 

Sing.  1"  pers.  himera  <*  him-egir-a 

2*  pers.  himterti  <* him-te-^r-ta 

y  pers.  m.  himera  <*  him-e^ir-a 

y  pers.  f.  himterti  <*  him'te-^ir-ti 


Sing. 

1« 

pers. 

2' 

pers. 

y 

pers.  m 

3' 

pers.  f. 

Plur. 

1" 

pers. 

2« 

pers. 

3« 

pers. 

^)  La   l^  forme  a  la  finale  -ti  au  lie  de  -ta. 
Dans  la  2*  forme  -ey  >  -e. 

Des  finales   de    la  3*   forme  il  y  a    ici:   -u,   -hi,   -u,  tu;   -nu^ 
'tanu  >  tan,  "tu,  anu  >  an,  -u. 
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Plur.  1"  pers.  himnema  <*/iim-nc-^'r-na 

2*    pers.  himtenirtan(m  ^ ^ , .     ,     .  u.    , 

, .    ,     .  .         K*/»m-fani-eir-^anu 
himtanirtu      J 

3*    pers.  himamran(i)  1 

fiimanlru        (<*  him-ani-^ir-anu. 

L'afar,  le  saho  et  le  bichari  ont  aussi  les  verbes  forts ;  le 
parfait  et  Timparfait  ne  diflF^rent  pas  beaucoup  du  somali. 

4.  Les  langues  berbires  forment  Timparfait  des  verbes 
forts  aussi  bien  que  des  faibles ;  par  exemple,   dans   le   chilhe : 


Les  forts 

Les  faibles 

Sing. 

1« 

pers. 

rer-ay 

rur^ay 

fis-ey 

2» 

pers. 

t^rer-t 

tTur-t 

t-fis-t 

3* 

pers.  m. 

i-rer 

i-rur 

i-fis 

3* 

pers.  f. 

f-rer 

t-rur 

t-fis 

Plur. 

1^* 

pers. 

n-rer 

n-riir 

n-fis 

2* 

pers.  m. 

trer^m 

/^rur-m 

t-fis-em 

2* 

pers.  f. 

t-revm-t 

t-rur-m-t 

t-fts-emt 

3* 

pers.  m. 

rer-n 

rur-n 

fts-en 

3» 

pers.  f. 

rer-n-^ 

rur-n-f 

fis-en-t 

berrikith 


"je  rends"  "j'ai  rendu"  "je  me  tois"  etc. 

Le  qualitatif  des  verbes  qui  sigAifient  des  qualites  con- 
serve dans  quelques  dialectes,  est  un  reste  du  parfait;  done, 
ces  verbes  n'ont  pas  d'imparfait ;  par  exemple  dans  le  zouave  : 
Sing.  1"  pers.         berrikey  Plur.  1"  pers. 

2*    pers.         berrikedh  1'    pers. 

3*    pers.  m.  berrik  3' 

3*    pers.  f.     beniketh  3* 

**je  suis  noir"  etc. 

Les  autres  dialectes  n'ont  pas  de  qualitatif  par  exemple 
le  chilhe,  le  chaouya);  les  verbes  qui  signifient  les  qualites 
forment,  dans  ces  dialectes,  Timparfait  comme  les  autres  verbes. 

5.  L'haoussa  n'a  ni  la  flexion  ni  la  conjugaison  des  verbes. 
Toutes  les  formes  verbales  sont  faites  avec  les  pronoms  absolus, 
places  directement  devant  la  forme  nominale  du  verbe,  ou  avec 
des  verbes  auxiliaires ;  il  forme  ainsi : 


I*    pers.  m.  [ 
\*    pers.  f.    ] 
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1"  pers.  Pres.        i  na  so  **j*aime" 

ba  ni  so  **jc  n'aime  pas" 
Fret.        na  so    j  ai  aime 

ba  n  so  ba  "je  n'ai  pas  aime" 
Fut.        za  ni  so  "j*aimerai" 

ba  za  ni  so  ba  '*je  n*aimerai  pas" 
2*^*  pers.  m.  Pres.        ka  na  so  *'tu  aimes"  etc. 

ba  ka  so  ''tu  n'aimes  pas"  etc. 
Fret.        ka  so  **tu  as  aime'*  etc. 

ba  ka  so  ba  "tu  n'as  pas  aime**  etc. 
Fut.        za  ka  so  "tu  aimeras**  etc. 

ba  za  ka  so  ba  **tu  n'aimeras  pas"  etc. 

Ces  propositions  (conformes  a  celles  de  la  langue  Nama), 
montrent  la  plus  primitive  mani^re  de  lier  le  verbe  a  I'idee  de 
la  personne  grammatical;  c'est  la  proposition  nominate  avec 
le  sujet  pronominal. 

6.  Ces  propositions  paraissent  aussi  dans  Tegyptien  (Er- 
man :  Gr  3  §  277,  Sethe :  Zum  participialen  Ursprung  der  Suffix- 
konjugation,  Aeg.  Z.  LIV,  1918,  p.  98  et  s.),  mais  ici,  on  est 
arrive  a  Tunion  ferme  dunom  verbal  avec  le  proQom  personnel, 
qui  se  presente  ainsi  comme  un  suffixe  personnel : 


Sing.  1«  pers.  ^M  ^-""^^ 

2'   pers.  m.       ^^"^^  idm  =  k 
2'  pers.  f.         _^  t;v  s=  ddm^t 


3«  pers.  m.       ^I^^'^  sdm=f 
Flur.  Uppers.  ^\rv'**    ^-^      ^ 


!  scfm -- 


5'    P"=^-  ^i4 


1 1 1    sdm  =  sn 
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Dans  les  textes  de  pyramides  paraissent  aussi  les  fonnes 
du  duel: 


Dans  la  forme  passive  ^^v    V^*U:i_  sdmrw^f,  le  foimatif 

w  est  tres  rarement  signale,  d'ou  resulte  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  diflFe- 
rence  visible  entre  les  formes  actiVes  et  passives. 

De  cette  forme  fondamentale,  on  fait  quelques  formes  de- 


rivees 


AA^/WS 


R  T\  A/S/WNA 


^, 


^ 


idm-hr  =  / 


De  toutes  les  formes  actives,  on  forme  les  passifs  avec  le 
formatif  ^^  -fw-: 


Les  deductions  de  M.  Erman  et  de  M.  Sethe  sont  entiire- 
ment  correctes;  comme  incorrectc,  je  regarde  seulement  la  de- 
nomination de  cette  flexion.  M.  Erman  I'appelle  "la  flexion 
nouvelle'*  en  comparaison  avec  le  pseudoparticipe  ou  "la  flexion 
ancienne"  qui  est  conforme  au  parfait  semitique.  $i  cette  flexion 
etait    d'une   origine  nouvelle,  il  serait  necessaire  de  s'attendre 
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a  ce  que    les   suffixes  fussent  fonn6s  des  pronoms 
objectifs  nouveaux,  done  la  troisiime  personne  masc. 

du  pronom  1^  sw  et  non  pas  du  pronom  '^^  fy  (v. 

c*est  aussi  que  la  meme  forme  participiale  pour  les  formes 
lines  et  feminines  demontre  une  origine  tres  ancienne 
flexion,  k  Tepoque  ou  n'existait  pas  encore  la  diflFerencf] 
maticale  entre  les  genres  des  noms.   Au  contraire,  le 
participe,  qui  est  conforme  .au  parfait  semitique  et 
est   derive  de  Timparfait,    et  c'est  certainement  plus 
que  la  proposition  nominate  simple. 

7.  La  conformite  parfaite  de  toutes  les  autres  flexi< 
mitiques,   semitiques   et   egyptiennes   (v.  la  tab.  Ill  et 
moignent  la  meme  origine  de  toutes  ces  Ungues. 

m 

Remarques  ; 

1)  Les  formes  du  somali  ti-mad-da,  ni-mad-na,  ti-mM 
sont  secondaires. 

2)  La  finale  feminine  -t  des  formes  t-rer-mt,  rem 
secondaire  comme  dans  les  pronoms  absolus. 

3)  Le  prefixe  vocalique  dans  la  1*^  pers.  du  sing.  (| 
la  3*  pers.  du  plur.  est  perdu,  comme  dans  grand  nc 
d'autres  formes  berbcres. 

4)  De  meme,  les  finales  de  la  l**  pers.  du  sing,  -ay 
la  2*  pers.  du  sing,  -t  ne  sont  pas  primaires ;  elles  provie 
peut  etre  de  1* influence  reactive  du  parfait. 

^)  Dans  rhebreu  et  Tarabe,  la  1"*  pers.  du  sing,  est  assi 
a  la  2*  pers. ;  dans  Tethiopien,  au  contraire,  la  2*  pers.  a  la  1** 
Tegyptien  a  conserve  les  formes  originelles,  non  modifi^ 

6)  II  est  remarquable  que  les  langues  berberes  consc 
le  parfait  a  peu  pr^s  au  meme  developpement  qu'il  exists 
la  langue  egyptienne  demotique,  qui  ne  connait  que  les  fo 
rhy  (rbw),  rht  ("<  rhty),  rhk  C<  rf^kwyX  mais  on  nc  a 
plus  I'usage  correcte  de  ces  formes  et  on  se  serve  de  tottl 
trois  formes  alternativement  pour  toutes  les  personnes  du  s 
lier  et  du  pluriel. 
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De  ces  deux  tables,  on  peut  £aire,  sur  revolution  de  la 
flexion  des  Ungues  hamitiques,  s^mitiques  et  de  T^gyptien,  et  sur 
leur  relation  reciproque,  les  conclusions  suivantes : 

La  plus  aucienne  forme  de  flexion  est  la  proposition  no- 
minale,  formee  de  la  nominale  forme  verbale  (d'un  participe) 
et  du  pronom  absolu.  Cette  formation  n'est  pas  a  regarder 
comme  une  flexion  au  sens  propre  du  terme.  Cette  flexibn  iUit 
commencee  avant  la  diflFerentiation  des  noms  aux  masculins  et  aux 
feminins.  A  cette  epoque,  ont  leur  origine  la  flexion  haoussa, 
la  flexion  egyptienne  sdm=zf  et  les  formes  qui  en  sont  derivies. 

A  Tepoque  bien  plus  avancee,  commence  la  flexioi\  veri- 
table. Les  verbes  primaires  sont  forts  et  aptes  a  la  conjugaison 
jusqu'au  temps  certain  de  revolution  de  la  langue,  et  ils  forment, 
dans  ce  temps,  Timparfait. 

Aprcs  ce  temps,  les  themes  nouveau-venus  n*ont  plus  de 
conjugaison  propre,  et  ne  sont  capables  d'aucun  changement. 
Ce  sont  les  verbes  faibles,  qui  s'allient  au  verbe  auxiliaire, 
comme  il  paralt  clairement  dans  le  bedaouye  et  le  galla. 

Dans  ce  temps,  les  Ungues  hamitiques  se  separent  des 
Ungues  semitiques. 

Dans  les  Ungues  hamitiques  orientales,  les  themes  verbaux 
primaires  disparaissent,  ou  ils  passent  de  la  classe  des  verbeis 
forts  a  celle  des  verbes  faibles,  ainsi  que  le  nombre  de  verbes 
forts  qui  forment  I'imparfait  diminue  sans  cesse  jusqu'  a  la  dis- 
parition  totale.  De  U  le  fait  que  V  igyptien  n*a  pas  d'imparfait. 

Dans  les  Ungues  berbires,  nits  dans  Tage  ou  le  parfait 
etait  developpe,  les  verbes  faibles  forment  Timparfait  analo- 
giquement  avec  les  verbes  forts,  de  sorte  que  la  plus  nouvelle 
forme  du  parfait  peu  k  peu  s'evanouit ;  dans  quelques  dialectes, 
die  est  totalement  perdue,   et  I'imparfait  apparait  de  nouveau. 

Dans  les  Ungues  semitiques,  les  verbes  faibles  forment 
I'imparfait  a  cdte  du  parfait  analogiquement  avec  les  verbes 
forts,  et  les  forts  forment  le  parfait  k  cote  de  I'imparfait  ana- 
logiquement avec  les  verbes  faibles,  ainsi  que  chaque  verbe 
a  le  parfait  tel  que  Timparfait. 
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Tres  interessant  est  Tetat  de  Tegyptien  ancien.  La  langue 
egyptienne  a  une  flexion  fausse,  comme  Thaoussa,  et  un  parfait 
comme  le  somali.  Chacune  de  ces  deux  flexions,  dans  Flgc  prc- 
historique,  etait  seule  suffisante  pour  exprimer  toutes  les  actions 
et  qualites  des  verbes,  d'ou  il  me  semble  impossible,  que  la  meme 
fonction  grammaticale  ait  forme  deux  flexions  ^quivalentes. 
A  mon  avis,  il  est  plutot  vraisemblable  que  ces  deux  flexions 
ont  tire  leur  origine  de  deux  langues  difiEerentes,  dont  Tune 
etait  tres  proche  de  Thaoussa,  Tautre  du  somali.  Cette  hypo* 
these  est  bien  hardie,  mais  il  y  a  aussi  d'autres  phenomtoes^ 
qui  U  rendent  plus  vraisemblable :  la  division  de  I'Cgypte  en 
deux  royaumes  qui  gardent  jalousement  leur  propre  caract^re, 
les  deux  idees  differentes  de  la  nature  des  dieux  et  de  la  vie 
apres  la  mort,  enfin  d'autres  phenom^nes  dualistes  qu'on  ren* 
contre  dans  les  antiquites  de  ce  pays. 

V.    Les   numeraux  cardinaux  1—9. 

Comme  on  peut  voir  dans  les  pages  ant^cedentes,  le  rap- 
port des  pronoms  personnels  et  des  verbes  dans  les  langues 
semitiques,  hamitiques  et  dans  Tegyptien,  est  parfait.  C'est  done 
assez  surprenant,  que  de  ne  trouver  qu'un  petit  nombre  de  themes 
communs  a  ces  idiomes,  dont  Tidentite  soit  assureement  ^tablie. 
La  cause  de  ce  phenomene  doit  etre  cherchee  dans  les  change* 
ments  des  consonnes  qui  sont  grands  et  nombreux,  ce  qu'on 
voit  tr^s  bien  dans  les  numeraux,  dont  Tidentite  n*est  pas  dif* 
ficile  a  determiner. 

V.  la  tab.  V. 

Remarques:  On  peut  voir,  que  les  langues  semitiques  et 
Tegyptien  ont  tous  ces  numeraux  identiques,  excepte  celui  de 
cinq.  II  est  commun  a  toutes  les  langues  semitiques  et  k  quel- 
ques  hamitiques,  mais  le  numeral  df^ew,  dOet  ^gyptien  est  tout 

a  fait  different.  II  est  derive  du  mot  ^^  drt  var.  A  ^w '^^S^  rf**^ 

*'main"  (sur  c/  et  J  et  sur  leur  relation  mutuelle  dans  la  plus 
ancienne   epoque,   specialement   dans  le   mot  dr-t,  dc-t  (copt. 
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toot)  v.  Sethe:  Acg.  Z.  XLVII,  1910,  p.  18).  Les  num^raux 
pour  9  sont  apparemment  pri v6s  de  ressemblance,  mais  M.  Ennan 
a  reconnu  Tidentite  de  la  forme  egyptienne  avec  les  formes 
scmitiques  et  M.  Ember  (Acg.  Z.  XLIX.  1911.  p.  91.)  a  fait 
voir  que  le  changement  du  p  en  f  n'est  pas  restreint  a  ce  numeral. 
On  ne  peut  s'attendre  k  la  conformite  des  num^raux  10, 
100,  1000  etc.  dans  les  Ungues  hamitiques,  scmitiques  et  dans 
Tegyptien,  parceque  ces  Ungues  se  sont  separees  avant  la  forma- 
tion de  ces  numCraux.  La  separation  des  Ungues  hamitiques 
preceda  celle  des  Ungues  scmitiques,  comme  on  peut  le  voir  de 
ce  que  les  numCraux  de  quelques  Ungues  hamitiques,  speciale- 
ment  ceux  de  5—9,  ne  sont  pas  conformes  aux  numCraux 
semitiques. 


IRLANDAIS  MOYEN  uag;  IRL.  MOD. 
uaigK  G£N.  uaig/ie,  GOTHIQUE  augo. 

Par 
J.  LOTH. 

Whitley  Stokes  (Urkelt.  Sprachschatz,  p.  4)  avait  compare 
Tirl.  moyen  uag,  tombe,  au  goth.  augo  oeil,  vieux  norrois  auga, 
Geil,  trou  dans  un  marais;  kvernar-auga,  trou  dans  une  meule  de 
moulin;  mnd.  oge  1  oeil  2  trou  rond  dans  lequel  le  tailleur 
jette  les  rognures  de  drap;  au  point  de  vue  du  sens  il  cite  I'irl. 
derc  ceil  et  aussi  cavite.  Derc,  trou,  substantif  neutre,  plus  tard 
feminin,  aurait-il  pu  ajouter,  a  aussi  le  sens  de  tombe  en  irl. 
moyen  (Kuno  Meyer,  Contrib.  to  Irish  Lexicography  p.  614). 
Derc,  ceil,  subst.  masc,  a  aussi  le  sens  de  lac  (ibid.) 

Thumeysen,  dans  un  compte  rendu  de  TUrk.  Spr.  {Indo- 
germ.  Forsch,,  Anzeiger,  VI,  p.  193),  repousse  le  rapprochement 
de  uag  avec  augOy  au  point  de  vue  phonetique,  trouvant  plus 
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satisfaisante  Tetymologie  admise  jusqu'  k  present  qui  explique 
augd  par  aywdn  (o/:^-)  sous  Tinfluence  de  ausdn- et  aussi  pour 
une  raison  qui  dispenserait  de  toute  autre:  c'est  que,  comme 
Ascoli  le  suppose  Gloss.  Palaeohib.  CXXXIII,  uag  n'est 
qu'  une  mauvaise  graphie  de  I'epoque  du  moyen-irl.  pour  uad 
specus. 

Stokes,  Bezz.  Beitrage  XXIII,  64  (Sonderabdruck,  p.  64) 
apr^s  avoir  d'abord  d^clar^  que  T^tymologie  admise  jusqu'k 
present  daugo  n'est  k  son  sens  que  de  la  jonglerie  Hymo- 
logique,  declare  que  le  vieil-irl.  uad,  gl.  specus,  n'existe  pas 
et  il  le  prouve    par  le  contexte  meme : 

In  u  deriuatiua  pauca  inuenio :  specus  (huam)  specu 
(huad),  pecus  pecu,  testa  (ceinn)  testu,  tonitrus  tonitru,  comus 
comu,  nee  interest  aliquid  inter  primitiuorum  et  deriuatorum 
significationem  (s.  c.  Gall  Priscian  52^  etc.;  cf.  Thes.  Palxohib, 
II.,  p.  106).  On  croira  difficilement,  remarque  Stokes,  que  le 
glossateur  a  employe  des  vocables  differents  pour  expliquer  ce 
que  Priscian  declare  expressement  n'etre  que  des  mots  s>yii0- 
nymes:  huad  glosant  specu  n'est  que  le  compost  pronominal 
ex  eo  (Or.  Celt.  2  632)  et  ici  il  signifie  que  specu  est  derive  de 
specus.  Que  uag  et  non  uad  soit  la  forme  sincere,  c'est  assure 
par  le  fait  que  uag  et  non  uad  se  trouve  dans  le  L  U  et  que 
dans  ce  manuscrit  ecrit  vers  1100  on  ne  trouve  jamais  g 
^crit  par  erreur  pour  -d  (spirant). 

A  Tappui  Stokes  cite  trois  passages  d'un  ancien  potee 
contenu  dans  ce  manuscrit.  II  y  ajoute  un  quatriime  tire  du 
LL.  119'' 41  (ecrit  vers  1190)  dans  lequel  apparait  aussi  u^ 
avec  le  sens  de  tombe, 

L'irlandais  moderne  uaigh,  gen.  uaighe,  f.  a  ^galement  le 
sens  de  tombe,  et  celui  de  caverne,  cave, 

Les  deux  sens  de  ceil  et  de  trou  rond  pour  le  m6me  mot, 
constates  pour  Tirl.  derc  se  retrouvent  dans  diverses  langues. 
Mon  colldgue  Vendryes  me  signale  le  v.  norr.  vindauga  (d'oii 
Tanglais  window),  ouverture  donnant  passage  a  Tair  et  i  la 
lumidre,  le  goth.  auga-dauro,  vha.  augatora,  v.  angl.  eagduru^  de 
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augo,  oeil,  et  de  daur,  porte(l).  Le  skr.  grhiksa-  fenetre  signifie 
proprement  ceil  de  la  maison ;  le  grec  6m\  designe  un  trou  pour 
la  lumiire  et  la  fumee,  pratique  dans  le  toit.  Le  vieux  si.  okno 
a  le  sens  de  fenetre:  oko,  ceil.  Pour  plus  de  details  notamment  en 
ce  qui  conceme  les  langues  germaniques,  cf.  Falk  und  Torp, 
Morwegisch'Danisches  Etym.  Worterbuchk  Vindutt  S^'ep.  1383; 
1417).  Ce  double  sens  d'  ceil  et  de  tombe  expliquerait  assez 
bien,  il  me  semble,  un  vers  d'(£dipe  roi  987,  qui  a  fort 
embarrasse  les  commentateurs : 

Kal  |AT|v  iieyag  y'^<P^<*^|ao$  oi  Jtaxpo?  Td(poi  c'est  un  grand 
oeil  que  le  tombeau  d'un  p^re.  II  est  k  remarquer  que  6(pdoLk\i6<; 
en  grec  a  non  seulement  le  sens  d'ceil,  mais  aussi  de  frou  par 
ou  passe  la  rame. 

Si  les  sens  de  trou  rond  et  ceil  s'expliquent  facilement 
pour  le  meme  mot(2)»  il  n'en  est  pas  de  meme  pour  ceil  et  tombe, 
Depuis  Tepoque  chr6tienne,  la  tombe  a  bien  la  forme  d'un 
trou  plus  ou  moins  arrondi,  mais  plus  anciennement  depuis 
I'epoque  des  monuments  m^galithiques  jusqu'en  pleine  epoque 
du  fer  en  exceptant  certaines  sepultures  comme  les  tombes 
^  puits  et  quelques  autres,  dans  la  plus  grande  partie  d'Europe, 
les  tombeaux  n'affectent  pas  la  forme  d'un  trou  rond.  II  faut 
remonter  jusqu'ii  T^poque  neolithique  la  plus  ancienne,  k 
I'epoque  ou  on  inhumait  en  pleine  terre,  pour  retrouver  cette 
forme  de  sepulture.  Mais  aprds»  qu'  il  s'agisse  des  monuments 
megalithiques  ou  de  tumuli  en  terre  ou  de  s^pulcres  par  inci- 
neration en  umes,  il  n'  y  a  pas  place  pour  une  pareille  evolution 
de  sens.  EUe  s'indiquerait  en  revanche  ou  serait  facilit^e  k 
I'epoque  neolithique,  par  une  particularity  frappante  relev^e 
dans  des  tombeaux    megalithiques.  Un  grand  nombre   de  ces 


(0  Cf.  irL  doT'Ochol  gl.  foramen  (Gr.  Celt.*  768,  ochol  est  tir6  du 
latin  oculus;  le  moy.  irl.  ugail  suli,  yeux,  repr^sente  ocu/i  (Pedersen» 
Vcrgl.  Gr.  I,  362.) 

O  En  breton  lagaden  (Utgad,  oeil)  a  aussi  le  sens  d*6tang» 
lac;  en  gallois  Uygad,  oeil,  indique  dans  certains  noms  de  lieu  une 
fontaine. 
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tombeaux  presentent  un  trou  rond  sur  une  de  leur  faces. 
Montelius  (Der  Orient  und  Europa,  p.  1 37  et  suiv.)  le  constate 
en  Scandinavie,  Angleterre,  France,  Belgique,  Allemagne  occi- 
dental, Caucase,  Syrie,  Palestine,  Indes.  Ces  tombeaux  sent 
tous  de  la  fin  de  Tage  de  pierre.  Montelius  suppose  que  ces 
troux  ronds  sent  en  quelque  sorte  un  oeil  ouvert  sur  le  monde 
exterieur,  permettant  k  Tame  de  communiquer  avec  lui. 

II  y  a  une  explication  fort  simple  a  cette  particularite.  La 
demeure  des  morts  etait  une  imitation  de  celle  des  vivants.  Le 
trou  rond,  Yctil  dans  le  tombeau  m^galithique,  c'est  en  somme 
le  vindauga  du  Nord,  le  grhak^a  skr.,  Toeil  de  la  maison;  Vbxi] 
grecque,  I'Geil  et  aussi  le  trou  pour  la  lumi^e  et  la  fumee  dans 
le  toit. 


EMPHASIS  IN  THE  PLAUTINE 

SENTENCE. 

H.  J.  ROSE. 

University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

In  my  former  article  i)  I  attempted  to  answer  the  question: 
Where,  in  relation  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  colon,  as  de- 
termined by  the  clausula,  does  Cicero  put  the  word  or  words 
which  bear  the  emphasis,  logical  or  rhetorical  ?  I  there  showed 
my  reasons  for  coming  to  the  following  conclusions. 

Rule  I  (End-avoidance).  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
emphatic  word  avoids  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  tends  to 
come  at  the  beginning. 


0   Logical  and  Rhetorical  Emphasis  in   the  Ciceronian  Sentence, 
No.  L  pp.  54  fif. 
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Rule  II  (Divided  emphasis).  If  however  there  is  more  than 
one  emphatic  word,  these  may  be  divided  between  the  be- 
ginning and  end. 

Rule  III  (Chiasmus).  An  emphatic  word  may  be  placed 
late  in  its  clause  if  balanced  by  another  placed  early. 

Rule  IV  (Anaphora).  When  for  any  reason  an  emphatic 
word  has  been  placed  in  a  given  position  in  its  clause,  other 
words  amplificatory  or  explanatory  of  it  may  be  placed  in  the 
corresponding  position  in  theirs. 

Rule  V  (Equal  emphasis).  It  often  happens,  especially  in 
short  clauses,  that  no  one  word  is  more  emphatic  than  any  of 
the  others;  and  clauses,  especially  those  which  fall  under  this 
rule,  may  be  treated,  like  single  words,  in  accordance  with 
Rules  I-IV.  (P,  &c.). 

It  is  natural  to  ask  further,  whether  these  rules,  deduced 
as  they  were  from  detailed  analysis  of  a  few  pages  only  of 
Cicero,  are  of  wider  application,  and  especially,  whether  they 
represent  a  mere  rhetorical  trick  or  an  innate  tendency  in  the 
Latin  language.  In  an  attempt  to  answer  this  double  question, 
and  confirm  or  modify  my  previous  tentative  results,  I  have 
analysed  the  whole  of  the  Captiui  of  Plautus,  a  work  selected 
for  the  following  reasons,  besides  the  accidental  fact  that  it  is 
very  familiar  to  me. 

Plautus,  although  very  far  from  being  a  wholly  artless 
writer,  is  generally  held,  and  with  justice,  to  represent  pretty 
closely  the  colloquial  Latin  of  his  day.  Without  the  elegance 
of  Terence,  he  has  a  vigor  of  utterance  which  is  redolent  of  the 
living  speech  of  the  people;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  absence  of 
anything  demonstrably  foreign  to  the  well-known  principles  of 
Republican  Latin^)  indicates  that  he  does  not  introduce  speakers 
of  a  barbarous,  debased,  or  slangy  form  of  the  language.  When 


^  For  details  of  his  general  agreement  with  other  writers  both 
of  Comedy  and  of  other  forms  of  literature,  see  Bennett,  Syntax  of 
Early  Latin,  passim. 
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he  wants  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  uncouth  speech  of  a  foreigner, 
as  in  the  Paenulus,  he  represents  him  as  speaking  a  wholly 
foreign  tongue,  unlike  Aristophanes  who  introduces  an  occasi- 
onal character  talking  broken  Greek,  like  the  Scythian  in  the 
Thesmophoriazousai  and  the  Triballian  god  in  the  Birds.  There- 
fore,  we  may   be   fairly   confident  that  the  characteristics  of 
Plautus  are  to  a  large  extent  simply  those  of  Latin  itself.  The 
fact  that  he  writes  in  metre,  although  at  first  sight  an  objection, 
is  really  to  a  great  extent  in  his  favour  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  present  investigation.   For  it  is  a  noteworthy  feet  that 
comparatively  very  few  of  Plautus'  lines,  if  re-written  as  prose, 
would  undergo  any  great  change  in  word-order.  While  ana- 
lysing the  play,  I  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  cases  of  this, 
and  found  so  few  that  I  did  not  consider  them  deserving  of 
separate  mention.  The  contrast  between  his  style  and  that  of  the 
Augustan  poets,  with  their  often  violent  hyperbata  and  em- 
ployment for  reasons  partly  at  least  metrical  of  grammatical 
constructions  unknown  in  prose,  is  in  this  respect  very  striking. 
For  example,  in  the  long  speech  ef  Ergasilus,   Capt  69—100, 
I  find  nothing  which  a  prose  writer  would  in  my  opinion  be 
at  all  likely  to  change,  except  that  talos  quom  iacH  in  73  would 
probably  be  quom  talos.  Contrast  an  average  Vergilian  passage. 
Eel.   IV  53—59,   where   in   54  we   have   the  order  spiriius  et 
quantum  for  et  quantum  spiritus,  then  three  lines  which  to  make 
a  normal  prose  period  would  have  to  have  the  entire  order 
of  their  clauses  reversed,  and  finally  the  parallel  clauses  Arcadia 
mecum  si  iudice  certat  and  Arcadia  dicat  se  iudice  uictum,  which 
in  prose  would  appear  rather  in  the  order,  si  mecum  Arcadia 
iudice  certat,  &c.  But  not  only  does  Plautus  make  a  far  less 
marked  departure  from  the  speech  of  common  life  than  the 
more  elaborate  artists  of  a  later  epoch,  but  by  the  very  fact  of 
his  writing  in  metre  he  provides   us  with  a  certain  safeguard 
against  subjectivity  in  determining  where  a  colon  or  a  comma 
ends  and  the  next  one  begins.  For  his  tendency  to  end-stopped 
lines  is  so   strong  (in  the  Capt.,  following  the  punctiution  of 
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the  text  of  Lindsay's  larger  edition,  and  omitting  the  conven- 
tional commas  which  mark  off  the  vocative  case,  as  148,  alienus? 
ego  alienus  illi?  aha,  Hegio,  nearly  86O/0  end  in  punctuation 
of  one  sort  or  another  3),  that  we  are  provided  with  a  welcome 
indication  of  where  Plautus  himself  would  be  likely  to  pause. 
Moreover,  the  strong  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  in 
practically  all  metres,  very  often  coincides  with  a  pause  more 
or  less  marked  in  the  sense,  as,  in  senarii, 

Ergasile,  salue— Di  te  bene  ament,  Hegio.  (138) 

opus  Paniceis  est,  opus  Placentinis  quoque  (164), 
where  the  caesura  coincides  with  the  editor's  obviously  correct 
punctuation;  in  uevsus  quadrafi, 

nunc  senex  est  in  tostrina ;  nunc  iam  cultros  adtinet.  (266) 
where  the  diaeresis  divides  the  line  into  two  well-marked  clauses. 
In  many  other  cases,  where  the  pause  is  too  slight  for  our 
punctuation  to  indicate  it,  it  is  to  my  ear  there  nevertheless, 
and  I  seem  to  detect  a  certain  tendency  in  Plautus  to  treat  a  new 
line  or  the  second  half  of  a  line,  for  purposes  of  emphasis,  as  if 
it  were  a  new  clause,  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  Thus,  not  only 
do  we-get  such  arrangements  as 

qui  cauet  ne  decipiatur,  uix  cauet,  cum  etiam  cauet 
(255;  I  followed  and  partly  paralleled  by  II)  and 

ubi  res  prolatae  sunt,  qum  rus  homines  eunt, 

simul  prolatae  res  sunt  nostris  dentibus 
(81—82;  a  pair  of  Il-clauses  balanced  by  another  such  pair), 
but  also 

nee  subdolis  mendaciis  mihi  usquam  mantellum  est  meis 
(520)  where  metrically  we  have  two  examples  of  I,  but  in  prose 


*)  I  call  this  punctuation  conventional  because  the  vocative, 
when  not  simply  a  shout  to  attract  attention,  clings  much  more  closely 
to  its  verb  than  is  the  case  in  English,  and  is  indeed  a  sort  of  nomin- 
ative appropriate  to  the  second  person.  Hence  the  familiar  macte  esto 
(never  nuictus  esto);  Vergil's  Hector  expectate  uenis,  Persius'  millensime 
ducis,  and  the  like. 
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we  probably  should  find  something  like  this  order:  neque  usquam 
subdolis  mendaciis  mantellum  est  meis,  or  more  likely,  neque 
s.  mendaciis  meis  usquam  est  mantellum  (II).  I  have  found  a  few 
similar  examples  of  the  modification  of  other  rules  also  by 
treating  metrical  cola  as  if  they  were  grammatical  ones ;  where 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  them,  I  will  do  so  by  the  appropriate 
sign  with  the  index  m,  thus,  I"*,  &c.  But  such  things  are  by  no 
means  common;  e.  g.,  in  646 

sed  qua  facie  est  tuus  sodalis  Philocrates?  --dicam  tibi : 

where  the  grammatical  pause  obviously  does  not  come  at  the  di- 
aeresis but  before  the  last  four  syllables  of  the  line,  the  emphatic 
words  are  accordingly  qua  facie  and  dicam,  a  plain  example 
of  I  in  each  case. 

A  more  subtle  point  is  that  raised  by  Lindsay  in  his  note 
on  60  and  again  in  his  appendix,  p.  372,  namely  the  relation 
of  emphasis  to  phrase-accent  on  the  one  hand  and  metrical 
ictus  on  the  other.  The  most  characteristic  arrangement  in  the 
Comedians  is  for  all  three  to  coincide,  as  in  Terence's  DAuos 
sum  non  Oedipus  (11) ;  and  how  natural  this  is  in  any  Hind  of 
verse  which  has  regard  to  grammatical  accent  at  all  is  plain  if 
we  look  for  example  at  the  practice  of  the  English  poets,  such 
as  Pope's 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore, 

where  the  two  most  emphatic  words  of  the  second  line  stand 
under  the  two  stresses  of  greatest  metrical  importance  in  the 
verse,  namely  that  of  the  first  foot  and  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  diaeresis.  But  that  Plautus  no  more  invariably  follows 
this  practice  than  he  invariably  makes  ictus  and  accent  coincide, 
is  clear  from  the  following  examples:  — 

tibi  ille  unicust,  mi  etiam  unico  mAgis  unicus  (150:11,  II), 
where  although  the  emphatic  unicus  and  unico  do  indeed  stand 
under  the   double  stress  of  accent  and  ictus,  the  scarcely  less 
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emphatic  pronouns  are  each  in  the  falH)  of  a  foot  and  actually 
both  elided. 

hoc  ilium  me  mutare  confido  fore  (171) 
where  whatever  may  be  the  right  view  of  the  doubtful  words 
at  the  end  of  the  verse^),  it  is  certain  that  both  hoc  and  ilium 
have  some  emphasis  and  the  former  stands  in  the  fall  of  its  foot. 

memini  cum  dicto  haud  audebat;  ficto  nunc  laedat  licet. 
(303)  where  the  emphatically  opposed  dicto  and  facto  stand,  one 
in  the  fall,  the  other  in  the  rise  of  a  foot. 

In  general  then,  this  analysis  has  led  me  to  agree  more 

emphatically  than  ever  with  those  who  consider  Plautus  a  great 

metrician.  Despite  obvious  roughnesses,  inevitable  at  such  a  time 

and  in  such  a  language,  he  never  finds  metre  a  tyrannical  Pro- 

krustes  into  whose  iron  bed  he  must  force  his  words  and  ideas 

as  best  he  may,   but  a  pleasant  and  profitable  servant,  which 

enables  him  to  get  such  effects  as  this, 

pergo  ad  alios,  uenio  ad  alios,  deinde  ad  alios :  una  res :  (488) 

in  which  every  word  of  any  emphasis  is  put  under  an  ictus  and 
likewise  left  in  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  its  natural 
accent.  Such  an  arrangement  I  have  thought  of  calling  V"",  i.  e., 
a  sentance  in  which  the  emphasis  is  evenly  divided,  not  between 
all  the  words,  but  between  those  which  have  the  ictus ;  but  such 
a  special  terminology  is  seldom  necessary,  and  would  take  us 
too  far  from  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper,  which  is  not  to 
illustrate  the  literary  merits  of  Plautus  but  to  examine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  emphatic  words  in  the  Latin  sentence. 

I  find  then,  on  analysing  every  clause  of  the  play,  that 
the  five  rules  already  enunciated  are  illustrated  by  the  following 

^)  I  avoid  the  ambiguous  words  arsis  and  thesis,  and  use  instead 
rise  and  fall  in  the  sense  of  the  German  Hebung  and  Senkung,  Prof. 
Phillimore's  forte  and  faible. 

*)  My  own  guess,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  is  that  the  last  three 
words  are  perfectly  sound,  but  that  this  line  and  the  next  should  be 
thus  divided  between  the  two  speakers:  — 

(HEG.)  hoc  ilium  me  mutare  —  ERG.  confido  fore. 

HEG.  ita  di  deaeque  faxint.  ERG.  sed  num  quo  foras  &^c. 
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numbers  of  examples:  —  I,  622,  including  a  few  cases  of  V\ 
II,  445,  again  including  some  instances  of  IP;  III  and  ///(see 
the  former  article,  p.  72),  81  including  a  case  (566)  of  IIP 

immo  iste  eum  sese  ait /qui  non  est/ esse /et  qui  uero  estf 
negat.  IV,  counting  a  case  or  two  of  IV,  53.  Here  however 
there  is  a  difficulty.  When  we  find,  for  instance,  a  series  of 
examples  of  II,  it  might  be  thought  most  reasonable  to  class 
the  first  of  them  only  under  that  heading,  th^  rest  as  simply 
instances  of  IV,  e.  g., 

si  ego  hie  peribo,  ast  die  ut  dixit  non  redit  (683). 
Is  this  to  be  called  II,  II  or  II,  IV?  I  have  chosen  the  former 
alternative,  reserving  the  latter  for  cases  in  which  I  could  give 
no  other  explanation  of  the  position  of  the  emphatic  word  in 
the  second  clause,  for  example, 

qui  hie  habitat,  quae  aedes  Umentariae 

mihi  sunt,  quas  quotienscunque  conspicio,  fleo  (96,  97) 
an  arrangement  of  which  this  play  gives  many  examples.  Of 
V,  apart  from  cases  of  P,  &c.,  I  count  146  examples ;  but  of 
these  a  number  are  what  I  would  call  K,  i.  e.,  cases  in  which 
no  word  emerges  distinctly  above  its  fellows,  not  because  they 
are  all  emphatic,  as  in  Aristophontes'  agitated  plea,  ne  tu  instunc 
hominem  perduis  (732),  but  because  they  are  all  unemphatic, 
as  in  the  formulae  of  politeness,  e.  g.,  quantum  est  hominum 
optumorum  optume  (836)  "my  good  worthy  sir",  and  other 
casual  little  phrases  (^eamus  intra,  bene  ambula,  and  the  like) 
with  which  any  natural  dialogue  in  any  language  is  certain  to 
abound.  These  may  have  a  sentence-accent  or  a  cadence  sancti- 
oned by  custom,  but  emphasis  they  can  hardly  have.  There  are 
also  short  clauses  in  which  every  word  is  emphatic,  but  which 
nevertheless  do  not  come  under  V  but  under  II  or  III,  or  even 
IV,  as  in  310,  where  every  word  does  its  part  in  maintaining 
the  emphasis,  yet  the  line  does  not  consist  of  V-clauses  but  of 
Il-clauses.  thus, 

tarn  ille  apud  nos  —  seruit  /  quam  ego  nunc  hie  apud  te  — 
seruio  or  2J7, 
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(quod)  tibi  —  suadeam  /  suadeam  —  meo  patri.  (Ill) 
or  the  well-known  line  of  the  triumph-song»  Suet.  Diu.  Jul.  49, 

Gallias  Caesar  subegit,  (I)  /  Nicomtdes  Caesarem.  (IV). 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  I  have  been  uniformly 
successful  in  catching  the  true  emphasis  of  such  clauses,  but  it 
is  perhaps  allowable  to  hope  that  in  a  fairly  large  extent  of 
material  (1036  lines)  my  mistakes  have  more  or  less  completely 
cancelled  each  other  out.  The  total  number  of  instances  of  my 
five  rules  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  1347.,  or 
just  under  1'5  per  line. 

One  marked  difference  between  these  examples  and  those 
provided  by  Cicero  is  very  obvious,  namely  the  relative  sim- 
plicity of  the  Plautine  arrangements.  The  elaborate  '*strophic" 
forms  which  I  pointed  out  in  the  orator  would  be  out  of  place 
in  the  comedian.  This  is  not  to  say  however  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  things.  One  very  characteristic  figure  has  already 
been  incidentally  mentioned,  namely  II— IV,  of  which  a  few 
more  examples  may  be  given :  — 

Priuatam  medici  Menarchi  —  Pol  is  quidem  huius  est  cliens 

(335) 

Eadem   opera  a   praetore    sumam    syngraphum   —   Quern 

syngraphum  ? 

—  Quem  hie  ferat  secum  ad  legionem,  hinc  ire  huic  ut 

liceat  domum  (450,  451). 
Similar  is  647, 

macilento  ore,  naso  acuto,  corpore  albo,  oculis  nigtis  (III,  IV) 
A  quite  common  figure  is  that  by  which  one  arrangement  of 
emphasis  is  so  to  speak  enveloped  within  another,  as  thus, 

sed  hoc  miTii  aegre  est,  me  huic  dedisse  operam  malam. 

qui  nunc  propter  me  meaque  uerba  uinctus  est.  (701,  702). 
The  first  and  last  words  (neglecting  the  grammatically  desirable 
but  rhetorically  unimportant  sed  and  est)  divide  the  main  em- 
phasis (II) ;  "r  m  very  sorry  he  is  imprisoned".  Subordinate 
to  this,  rhetorically  and  to  some  extent  grammatically  as  well. 
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is  the  clause  me  ...  .  malam,  i.  e.,  "and  it's  all  my   fault". 
More  complex  is  the  arrangement  of  80—83. 

quasi,  cum  caletur,  cocleae  in  occulto  latent  (first  half  of 
a  chiasmus,  followed  by  II) 

suo  sibi  suco  uiuont,  ros  si  non  cadit,  (only  the  first  clause 
is  emphatic,  and  forms  the  first  half  of  a  IIP) 

.    item  parasiti  rebus  prolatis  latent  (II,  enclosing  the  other 
half  of  the  chiasmus  begun  by  cum  caletur) 

in  occulto  miseri,  uictitant  suco  suo,  (the  other  half  of  the 
Iir  begun  in  81) 

dum  ruri  rurant  homines  quos  ligurriant.  (IV')* 

At  the  same  time,  this  arrangement  looks  far  more  com- 
plex when  one  tries  to  analyse  it  than  it  seems  when  it  is  read 
or  heard. 

In  general,  the  arrangement  of  emphasis  is  such  as  to  avoid 
monotony.  We  seldom  get  more  than  two  or  three  examples 
of  any  one  form  in  unbroken  succession.  To  illustrate  this,  and 
to  show  in  more  detail  where  I  consider  the  emphasis  to  lie, 
I  append  a  few  continuous  passages,  placing  in  the  margin  of 
each  line  the  symbols  of  the  kinds  of  emphasis  which  I  con- 
sider each  clause  to  represent. 

A.  46-66.6) 

Sed  inscientes  sua  sibi  fallacia 
ita  compararunt  et  confinxerunt  dolum; 
I  itaque  hi  commenti  de  sua  sententia, 
II  ut  in  seruitute  hie  ad  suum  maneat  patrem. 

V  ita  nunc  ignorans  suo  sibi  seruit  patri.  SO 

V  hominunculi  quanti  sunt,  cum  recogito  I  (or  V) 
III  haec  res  agetur  nobis,  uobis  fabula, 

II  sed  etiam  est,  paucis  quod  uos  monitos  uoluerim. 
II  profecto  expediet  fabulae  huic  operam  dare: 
II  non  pertrectate  facta  est  neque  item  ut  ceterae;  55 
I  neque  spurcidici  insunt  uersus  inmemorabiles :  (or  II) 
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")  The  prologue  appears  to  me  certainly  Plautine. 
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II,  II  hie  neque  pcriurus  leno  est  nee  meretrix  mala 
II  neque  miles  gloriosus;  ne  uereamini, 

I  quia  bellum  Aetolis  esse  dixi  cum  Aleis: 

II  /oris  illi  extra  scenam  fient  proelia.  60 

II  nam  hoc  paene  iniquomst  comico  choragio 

III  conari  desubito  agere  nos  tragoediam, 

I,  I  proin  si  quis  pugnam  expectat,  litis  contrahat: 

I  ualentiorem  nactus  aduorsarium 

II  si  erit,  ego  faciam  ut  pugnam  inspectet  nan  bonam,  65 

IV  adeo  ut  spectare  postea  omnis  odevit, 
B.  210-239. 

I,  I,  I  Vnum  exovave  uos  sinite  nos.  —  Quidnam  id  est?  — 

Vt  sine  his  arbitris 

II  atque  uobis  nobis  detis  locum  loquendi. 

II,  II  —  Fiat ^;afcscec/ife /line:  nos  concedamus/iuc.sedfcreuem 
I  orationem  incipisse. 

V,  I,  I,  —  Em  istuc  mihi  certum  est  .  —  ife  ab  istis. 

I  obnoxii  ambo  215 

I  uobis  sumus  propter  banc  rem,  cum  quae  uolumus  nos 
II?  copia  est;  ea  facitis  nos  compotes. 
II  —  Secede  hue  nunciam,  si  uidetur,  procul, 
II  ne  arbitri  dicta  nostra  avbitravi  queant, 
II  neue  permanet  palam  haec  nostra  fallacia,  220 

I,  I  nam  doli  non  doli  sunt,  nisi  astu  colas, 
I,  I  sed  malum  maximum,  si  id  palam  prouenit. 

III  nam  si  erus   mihi  es  tu  atque   ego  me   tuum   esse 

seruom  assimulo, 
I,  I,  V  tamen  uiso  opust,  cauto  est  opus,  ut  hoc  sobrie  sine- 

que  arbitris  225 

accurate  agatur,  docte  et  diligenter; 
I,  I  tanta  incepta  res  est:  haud  somniculose  hoc 
V  agendum  est.  —  Ero  ut  me  uoles  esse.  —  spero. 


0  A  remark  consisting  of  a   single   word  is  emphatic,  or  it  is 
not;  I  see  no  use  in  assigning  it  to  any  class  of  emphasis,  as  I  or  V. 
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III  —  nam  tu  nunc  uides  pro  tuo  caro  capitt 

II  carum  offerre  me  meum  caput  uilitati  230 

II  —  Scio.  —  At  scire  memento  quando  id  quod  uoles 

habtbis; 

I,  IV  nam  fere  maxima  pars  morem  hunc  homines  habent: 

quod  sibi  uolunt, 
IV,  III  dum  id  impetrant,  boni  sunt; 

IV  sed  id  ubi  iam  penes  sese  habent, 

III,  II  ex  bonis  pessu'mi  et  fraudulentissimi  235 

V  fiunt.  —  Nunc  ut  mihi  te  uolo  esse  autumo. 
Ill  quod  tibi  suadeam,  suadeam  meo  patri. 

II,  II  pol  ego  si  te  audeam,  meum  patrem  nominem : 
II  nam  secundum  patrem  tu  es  pater  proxumus, 

C.  613-645. 

I,  I,  I  Quid  ais?  quid  si  adeam  hunc  insanum?  —  Nugas; 

ludificabitur. 
I  garriet  quoi   neque  pes  unquam  neque  caput  com- 

pareat. 
I,  I  ornamenta  absunt:  Aiacem,  hunc  cum  uides,  ipsum 

uides.  615 

V,  V,  II  —  nihili  facio.   tamen    adibo.   —  nunc  ego  omnino 

occicfi, 

V  nunc  inter  sacrum  saxumque  sto,  nee  quid  faciam  scio. 

I  do  tibi  operam,  Aristophontes,  si  quid  est  quod  me 
uelis. 

Ill  —  ex  me  audibis  Uera  quae  nunc  falsa  opinare,  Hegio. 

I  sed  hoc  primum  me  expurigare  tibi  uolo,  me  insa- 

niam  620 

I,  II  neque  tenere  neque  mi  esse  ullum  morbum,  nisi  quod 

seruio, 
I  at  ita  me  rex  deorum  atque  hominum  faxit  patriae 

compotem, 
I,  I  ut  istic  Philocrates  non  magis  est  quam  aut  ego  aut  tu. 

—  eho  die  mihi, 
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I,  I  <7Ui5  illic  igitur  est  ?  —  quern  dudum  dixi  a  principi  tibi. 
hocsisecus  reperies,  nullam  causam  dico  quin  mihi  625 
parentum  et  libertatis  apud  te  deliquio  siet. 
I,  II,  II,  I  —  quid  tu  ais?  —  me  tuum  esse  seruom  et  te  meum 

eirom.  —  haud  istuc  rogo. 
V,  I  fuistin   liber?   —   fui   —   enim   uero   istic  non  fuit, 

nugas  agit. 
II  —  qui  tu  scis?  an  tu    fortasse    fuisti    meae    matri 

obstetrix 
II,  II  qui  id  tarn  audacter  dicere  audes?  —  puerum  te  uidi 

puer.  630 

II  —  at  ego  te  uideo  maior  maiorem^) :  em  rursum  tibi. 

(or  1°) 
III  meam  rem  non  cures,  si  recte  facias,  num  ego  euro 

tuam  ? 

V  —  fuitne  huic  pater  Thensaurochrysonicochrysides  ? 
I,  I  —  non  fuit,  neque  ego  istunc  nomen  umquam  audiui 

ante  hunc  diem. 
I,  I  Philocrati  Theodoromedes  f uit  pater.  — pereo probe.  635 
II,  V  quin  quiescas  dierectum,  cor  meum  ?  ac  suspende  te. 

I,  I  tu  sussultas,  ego  miser  uix  asto  prae  formidine. 
II,  V  —  satin  istuc  mihi  exquisitum  est,  fuisse  hunc  seruom 
in  Alide 

V  neque  esse  hunc   Phiiocratem  ?   —  tam  satis  quam 
nunquam  hoc  inuenies  secus. 

I,  II,  II  sed  ubi  is  nunc  est?  —  ubi  ego  minime  atque  ipsus 
se  uoit  maxume,  640 

Itum  igitur  ego  deruncinatus,  deartuatus  sum  miser 
huius  sceiesti  techinis,  qui  me  ut  lubitum  est  ductauit 
doiis. 
V,  I  sed  uide  sis. 9)  —  quin  exploratum  dico  et  prouisum 

hoc  tibi. 

^  With  a  subsidiary  III,  puerum  puer  —  maior  maiorem. 
*)  We  cannot  write  sed  uide  sis  (I),  because  uide  sis  is  a  stock 
phrase,  commonly  accented  uid6 — sis. 
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II  ~  certon  ?  —  quin  nihil,  inquam,  inuenies  magis  hoc 

certo  cerfiiis, 
V  Philocrates  iam  inde  usque  amicus  fuit  mihi  a  puero 

pucr.    or  II— IV.  645 

A  glance  down  the  margin  will  show  the  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  arrangements  of  emphasis.  The  first  extract 
is  quiet  narrative  in  easy,  conversational  senarii;  its  emphatic 
words  are  relatively  few  and  very  simply  arranged.  The  second 
is  a  fairly  elaborate  canticum  and  correspondingly  elaborate  are 
some  of  the  arrangements  of  emphasis,  especially  as  Tyndarus' 
appeal  becomes  more  pressing  and  sententious,  231  B,  In  the 
third,  the  dialogue  is  very  lively,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
simple;  hence  the  emphatic  words  and  clauses  are  many,  but 
very  simply  arranged,  I  and  II  predominating  very  largely. 

As  already  stated,  the  five  rules  account  for  some  1350 
of  the  cola  of  this  play ;  but  there  is  a  little  class  which  deserves 
separate  treatment  and  a  separate  terminology,  which  I  have 
numbered  VI.  The  examples  of  it,  including  several  cases  of  VI% 
amount  in  all  to  no  more  than  22  in  the  whole  play,  but  there 
are  several  sub-classes  of  more  or  less  interest,  and  I  therefore 
give  the  whole  list.  It  consists  of  those  sentences  or  clauses  in 
which  the  emphasis  comes  independently  10)  at  the  end.  I  find 
them  to  be  as  follows: 
121  VP   si   non  est  quod  dem,  mene  uis  dcm  ipse  — 

in  pedes? 
ossa  atque  pellis  sum  misera  —  macritudine. 

eheu,  huic  illud  dolet, 
qui  nunc  —  remissus  est  edendi  exerdtus. 

quia   mi  est  natalis  dies: 
propterea  —  a  te  uocari  ad  te  ad  cenam  uolo. 
Perhaps  261  III,  VI*  ut  uos   hie,   itidem   illi  apud    uos  meus 

seruatur  —  filius, 
262  VP   captus  est?  —  ita.   —  non  igitur  nos  soli  -* 
ignaui  fuimus. 

^")  I.  e.,  in  a  manner  not  naturally  accounted  for  by  II,  III,  or  IV. 
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VI' 

153. 

134  Vr 

174. 

175  II 

VI" 
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427  VP  mc  infidelem  non  hiturum  —  Phdocrati. 

468  VP   ita    uenter    gutturque    resident    —    esuriales 

ferias. 
526  VP   quin  male   occidam   oppetamque    pestem  eri 

uicem  —  meamque. 
572  VP   tune  huic  credis?  —  plus  quidem  quam  tibi 

aut  —  mihi. 
609,    610  VI*  ego  te,  Philocrates 

false,  £aciam  ut  uerus  hodie  reperiare  — -  Tyndarus. 
661  VP'  sator  sartorque  scelerum  et  messor  maxume. 

738  VP  ne  qui  detenus  huic  sit  quam  — -  cui  pessume 

est. 
868.     869  VI*^  luppiter  te  dique  perdant.  —  te  hercle  —  mi 

aequom  est  gratias 
agere  ob  nuntium. 
882,     883  VI"   iam  diu  —  vai  xdv  IlQaiv^aTiiv  —  uenit?  — 
(quater)  val  xdv  2iYv^av. 

certon?  —  vai  xctv  ^Qovaiv&va  —  uide  sis  — 

val  t6v  'AXctTQiov. 
907,     908  VP   nunc  ibo,  ut  pro  praefectura  mea  ius  dicam  — 

larido, 
VP   et  quae  pendant  indemnatae  —  pernae,  is  auxi- 

Hum  ut  feram. 
959  VP   si  ens  uerax,  tua  ex  re  facies  —  ex  mala  melius- 

culam. 
1023,  1024  VI*^  nunc  edepol  demum  in  memoriam  regredior 

audisse  me, 
quasi  per  nebulam  —  Hegionem  meum  pattern 

uocarier. 
By  far  the  commonest  type  of  this,  as  will  readily  be 
seen,  is  the  joke,  generally  but  not  always  jcapd  KQoaboxiav. 
Ergasilus  is  responsible  for  most  of  these,  not  always  very 
brilliant,  witicisms,  as  in  135,  where  he  declares  himself  worn 
to  a  shadow  (not  with  grief  but)  with  thinness,  and  in  the 
string  of  Greek  oaths  in  882,  883,  where  he  catches  at  the 
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feeble  pun  on  Kora  the  name  of  Persephone  and  Cora  the 
Etruscan  city,  to  swear  per  barbaricas  urbes.  I  have  called  this 
type  VI"  in  reference  to  its  most  characteristic  form,  but  would 
note  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  jiapd  7cpoa5oxiav  the  influence 
of  I  makes  itself  so  far  felt  that  the  joke  is  not  always  con- 
tained in  the  last  word.  Thus  Persa  205,  where  an  expected 
blessing  is  turned  into  a  wish  for  the  speaker's  own  prosperity, 
the  regular  order  of  the  phrase  is  not  altered,  and  we  have: 
Sophoclidisca,  di  ~  me  amabunt  (for  the  expected  te  amabunt). 
But  there  is  another  class,  in  which  the  speaker's  emotion 
causes  him  to  bring  out  a  particular  word  last,  with  emphasis 
of  one  kind  or  another.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  261,  where, 
although  the  position  of  filius  may  be  nothing  but  a  case  of 
chiasmus,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  Hegio  is  affected 
by  the  sense  of  his  loss,  and  hesitates  for  a  moment  before 
introducing  the  word.  A  different  emotion  is  shown  in  609, 
where  the  angry  Aristophontes  almost  spits  the  true  name 
Tyndarus  in  the  face  of  the  sham  Philocrates.  Different  again 
is  the  emotion  of  1024,  when  after  a  struggle  to  recall  his 
earliest  memories,  Tyndarus  joyously  brings  out  the  name  of 
his  long  -  forgotten  father.  Here  the  hiatus  helps  the  effect, 
as  so  often  in  Plautus,  e.  g,,  Amph.  498,  cum  Alcumena,  — 
uxore  usuraria  (VP).  Connected  alike  with  this  and  with  VI'' 
is  the  case  which  I  have  called  VI',  427,  in  which  an  ambiguous 
word  is  held  back;  Philocrates  is  really  swearing  to  be  true 
to  himself.  But  the  most  interesting  type,  for  it  is  one  for  which 
we  have  good  ancient  evidence,  is  VI"',  the  emphasis  on  the 
last  word  in  a  climax,  which  causes  it  to  form  the  ff  at  the  end 
of  a  crescendo,  I  take  it  that  Hegio,  finally  losing  his  temper 
at  Tyndarus,  almost  screams  the  words  messor  maxume.  If  we 
turn  to  Cicero  (c/e  orat  II  193)  we  find  a  somewhat  detailed 
description  of  a  good  actor,  with  his  eyes  "blazing  through 
his  mask"  reciting  the  famous  lines  of  Pacuvius  (327  ff.,  Ribbeck). 

segregare   abs  te  ausu's  aut  sine  illo  Salamina  ingredi? 

neque  patemum  aspectum  es  ueritus? 
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He  comments :  nunquam  ilium  aspectum  {qu,  illud  'aspectum'?) 
dicebat  quin  mihi  Telamo  iratus  furere  luctu  fill  uideretur;  at 
idem  inflexa  ad  miserabilem  sonum  uoce, 

cum  aetate  exacta  indigem 

liberum  lacerasti,  orbasti,  exstinxti;  neque  fratris  necis, 

neque  eius  gnati  parui,  qui  tibi  in  tutelam  est  traditus, 
flens  ac  lugens  dicere  uidebatur.  Which  appears  to  mean  that 
the  actor  delivered  the  lines  with  constantly  increasing  emphasis 
until  the  word  aspectum  was  reached,  and  then  produced 
a  strong  contrast  by  his  delivery  of  the  pathetic  reference  to 
Telamon's  bereavement  and  the  unprotected  condition  of  little 
Eurysakes.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  adduce  as  examples  the 
famous  occasions  on  which  the  lines  nostra  miseria  tu  es  — 
Magnus  and  porro  Quiritcs,  libertatem  perdimus  were  recited 
with  such  effect  ii)»  for  those  were  delivered  before  audiences 
with  their  wits  sharpened  by  political  rancour,  who  needed 
little  help  from  any  actor  to  enable  them  to  find  or  make  tell- 
ing allusions. 

We  find  then  that  the  rules  which  held  good  for  Cicero 
hold  good  for  Plautus  also,  for  the  addition  of  VI  is  no  pecu- 
liarity of  the  comedian  but  can  be  found  in  the  orator  as  well, 
e.  g.,  pro  Quinct  19:  tum  iste  uir  optimus  —  ucreor  ne  se  deri- 
ded putet/quod  iterum  iam  dico  *optimus\  which  two  cola,  with 
their  repetition  of  the  sneering  adjective  reinforced  by  the  clau- 
sulae  (V  2  and  V  2),  form  as  good  an  example  of  VI '  as  one 
could  wish  for;  perhaps  one  might  add  (though  it  can  be  ex- 
plained by  chiasmus)  pro  Sest,  54: 

Vexabatur  uxor  mea,  liberi  ad  necem  quaerebantur,  gener, 
et  Piso  gener,  a  Pisonis  consulis  pedibus  supplex  reiciebatur, 
bona  diripiebantur  eaque  ad  consules  deferebantur,  domus 
ardebat  in  Palatio :  consules  —  epulabantur. 

But  in  one  as  in  the  other,  it  is  exceptional,  because  it 
is  not  very  often  that  a  speaker  or  a  writer  needs  to  raise 


»»)  Cic.  ad  Att,  11  19.  2;  Macr.  Sat.  II  7.  4. 
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a  sudden  laugh  or  to  express  very  strong  emotion;  and  even 
when  either  of  these  results  is  aimed  at,  there  are  many  other 
methods ;  VI  in  all  its  forms  is  but  one  tool  out  of  a  well- 
stocked  chest. 

But  if  large  samples  of  two  authors  so  different  in  date 
and  style  as  Cicero  and  Plautus  show  us  these  methods,  and 
these  only,  of  indicating  emphasis,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to 
conclude  provisionally  that  these  are  the  Latin  methods  of 
expressing  it  in  general.  My  own  reading  leack  me  every  day 
to  put  more  faith  in  these  rules,  and  I  would  be  a  little  inclined 
to  doubt  the  text  of  passage  which  did  not  accord  with  one  or 
another  of  them.  But  the  possible  application  of  them  to  textual 
criticism  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper.  I  content 
myself  in  conclusion  with  giving  a  rough  estimate  of  the  relative 
emphasis  of  each  of  the  chief  parts  of  speech. 

Of  this  question  I  have  made  nothing  like  a  thorough 
investigation.  I  have  merely  looked  through  two  samples  of  the 
text  of  the  Captiui,  after  I  had  marked  the  emphasis,  and  counted 
the  words  affected.  They  were,  in  a  total  of  185  lines, 

Substantives 113. 

Adjectives 49. 

Pronouns 63. 

Verbs 80. 

Adverbs    43. 

Under  substantives  I  included  adjectives  used  as  such; 
under  adjectives,  participial  forms  adjectivally  used,  like  insciens 
in  1.  45 ;  under  verbs,  rather  illogically,  infinitives.  Of  the  verbs 
by  far  the  larger  number  were  cognate  with  nouns,  i.  e.,  could 
have  been  replaced  so  far  as  sense  went  by  a  noun  plus  the 
copula;  as  belligerant  Aetoli  24,  exactly  —  helium  est  AetoUs, 
cf.  59.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  little  experiment  seems  to  indicate, 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  that  the  verb  as  such  (i.  e.,  apart 
from  the  nouns  or  pronouns  which  it  may  contain  in  its  stem 
or  represent  by  its  personal  endings)  is  logically  of  little  import- 
ance in  Latin  (or  Greek),  despite  its  weighty  r6le  in  a  developed 
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syntax,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  for  its  frequently  coming  at 
the  end  of  the  clause,  which  as  we  have  seen  is  hardly  ever  of 
itself  a  position  of  any  emphasis. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Baudi§,  who  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  suggested  this  enquiry,  thus  turning 
my  attention  to  a  philological  point  which  has  proved  very 
interesting  to  me  and  will  I  hope  not  be  wholly  uninteresting 
to  those  who  read  these  pages. 


SOME  VEDIC  GODS  AND 
ETYMOLOGIES. 

By 
£.  J.  THOMAS. 

The  interpretation  of  the  names  of  Vedic  gods  and  the 
exposition  of  the  religious  conceptions  involved  have  both 
suffered  from  the  unfortunate  impulse  they  received  when  the 
Vedic  texts  were  first  examined.  For  Max  Miiller  the  names 
were  to  be  explained  not  as  forms  that  had  arisen  at  a  definite 
stage  in  the  history  of  one  language  out  of  a  possibly  earlier 
type  of  speech,  but  were  to  be  analysed  into  roots  and  forma- 
tive suffixes,  arising  directly  out  of  a  period  "when  no  verb 
or  noun  had  yet  been  formed,  when  man,  in  fact,  was  hardly 
yet  man  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word,  but  only  the  embryo 
of  a  man,  without  speech,  and  therefore  without  reason''.  To 
a  great  extent  Vedic  scholars  have  been  freed  from  the  incubus 
of  etymology  by  arriving  at  negative  conclusions  regarding 
the  equations  once  made.  No  one  now  believes  that  the  riddle 
of  language  is  solved  when  we  have  collected  "eight  hundred 
material  or  predicative  roots  and  a  small  number  of  demonstra- 
tive elements".   The  fact  is  that  if  we  can  get  back  only  to  an 
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Indo-European  root  with  an  unexplained  suffix,  we  still  have 
the  essential  problem  before  us.  If  there  ever  v^as  a  period  of 
free  roots,  it  was  not  the  primitive  Indo-European  stage.  This 
stage  was  one  of  words,  which  if  they  consist  of  separable 
elements,  were  compounded  at  a  period  and  in  a  manner  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  and  we  must  be  able  to  point  to 
a  complete  word  as  existing  at  this  stage,  before  we  have  anything 
to  analyse  or  explain. 

This  is  now  recognised  fairly  clearly,  as  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  Varuna.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  refer  it  to  the  root 
var  to  cover.  Unless  we  can  identify  the  word  as  a  whole  with 
OvQavo;,  there  is  no  reason  for  inferring  a  primitive  god  of 
that  name.  The  word,  says  Prof.  Macdonell  {Vedic  Myth.  p.  28) 
presents  phonetic  difficulties,  but  "whether  the  word  is  Indo- 
European  or  the  formation  of  a  later  period,  it  is  probably 
derived  from  the  root  var  to  cover".  And  yet  the  view  that  it 
is  from  var  to  cover,  and  not  from  var  to  choose,  is  its  supposed 
identity  with  Of'Qavoi;.  M.  Camoy  is  more  positive.  He  adopts 
the  equation  of  von  Fierlinger  (KZ.  27,  475),  which  is  not 
exact,  and  was  discarded  by  Brugmann  (Gc/r.i  II.  154;  cf.  Gdr.2 
II.  284;  Gr.  Gr.*  §  144).  i)  M.  Camoy  {Les  Indo^Europeens, 
Bruxelles,  1921,  p.  163)  says  **le  grec  Ouranos  (^  Worwanos) 
'ciel*,  nom  du  dieu  Uranus,  lequel  par  son  manage  avec  laTerre 
(le  vieux  mythe  indo-europeen)  a  donne  naissance  aux  dieux*'. 
Here  we  have  a  supposed  root,  a  supposed  identity,  and  a  sup- 
posed Indo-European  myth.  Apart  from  these  fictions  what 
reasons  should  we  have  for  separating  Varuna  from  the  other 
Skt.  words  in  -una,  when  it  cannot  be  exactly  equated  with 
the  suffix  -ana  common  both  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit?  These 
words  in  -una,  like  arjuna,  cetuna,  mithuna,  vayuna^  are  also 
unexplained,   and   lend   no  support  to  the  view  that   we  have 


0  Bechtel.  Die  griechischen  DUlekte  (Berlin.  1921).  I.  39.  accepts 
as  possible  for  the  Greek  Wackemagers  vorzands  'der  Befeuchter, 
Befaichter'. 
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explained  varuna.  M.  Camoy  also  says,  "le  meme  mot  Varena 
en  iranien  designe  le  del  ou  habitent  les  daevas,  'dieux,  de- 
mons' ".  For  this  interpretation  of  varena  (i.  e.  varana)  no 
evidence  nor  any  remark  on  the  etymology  is  given. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  results  of  linguistic  and  anthropo- 
logical science  after  fifty  years  of  investigation,  and  even  this 
is  reached  by  ignoring  other  views.  For  Oldenberg  Varuna 
was  originally  the  moon,  and  Macdonell,  while  taking  for  granted 
the  supposition  that  he  must  have  a  "natural  basis",  admits  that 
he  has  become  "quite  separate  from  his  physical  basis". 

This  determination  to  find  a  natural  phenomenon  if  pos- 
sible for  every  god  leads  to  equally  unsatisfactory  results  in 
other  cases.  The  Aivins  for  Oldenberg  have  ceased  to  be  dual, 
and  represent  the  morning  star.  Weber  said  they  were  the  con- 
stellation Gemini,  Hopkins  the  morning  and  evening  twilight, 
Geldner  succouring  deities  of  purely  Indian  origin.  Further,  all 
these  Views,  except  Geldner's,  are  different  from  those  of  the 
ancient  commentators,  among  which  Yaska  mentions  heaven  and 
earth,  day  and  night,  sun  and  moon,  and  two  ancestral  kings. 
Aja-ekapad,  the  one-footed  goat,  is  quite  as  unfortunate.  He 
is  a  storm-genius  (Roth),  or  a  solar  deity  (Bloomfield  and 
V.  Henry),  or  lightning  according  to  Macdonell,  who  emphasises 
the  actual  uncertainty  by  giving  his  own  view  merely  as  another 
conjecture.  Agni  is  a  god  whose  "physical  basis"  is  known, 
and  for  whose  name  satisfactory  equations  are  found,  and  yet 
two  examples  can  be  given  even  here  of  the  same  conjectural 
guesswork.  Macdonell  points  out  that  the  name  is  connected 
with  latin  ignis,  Slavonic  ognb.  This  implies  that  in  the  first 
syllable  there  was  ablaut,  eg-,  og-,  and  yet  Macdonell  thinks 
it  may  be  derived  from  the  root  which  in  Sanskrit  appears  as 
a/,  a  root,  or  rather  element  of  several  widely  spread  words, 
in  which  the  vowel  is  a  without  any  trace  of  ablaut.  The  worship 
of  fire  under  this  name,  says  Macdonell,  is  purely  Indian.  One 
would  have  thought  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  certain  con- 
clusions,  but   Mr.  H.  W.  Magoun  in  1920  (Studies  in  Honor 
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of  Maurice  Bloomfield,  p.  205)  argues  that  the  god  Agni  "must 
have  been  Indo-Iranian ;  for,  otherwise,  latin  ignis  cannot  be 
accounted  for."  That  is,  Mr.  Magoun  Cannot  imagine  ignis  or 
3gni  existing  without  its  being  a  god.  M.  Camoy  goes  further, 
and  tells  us  that  "Le  feu  etait  encore  plus  venire  que  Teau  chez 
les  Indo-Europeens'*,  and  seems  to  think  that  very  ancient  myths 
support  this  statement.  "Des  mythes  fort  anciens  tichaient  de 
rendre  compte  de  la  naissance  du  feu,  de  son  apparition  chez 
les  hommes."  If  these  myths  are  Indo-European,  we  should  like 
to  know  more  about  them,  and  if  they  are  not,  what  do  they  prove  ? 
These  remarks,  it  will  probably  be  said,  are  disconnected, 
unsatisfactory,  and  negative.  It  is  just  these  characteristics  which 
force  themselves  upon  one  in  considering  the  results  that 
linguistic  science  has  achieved  in  its  investigations  of  the  reli- 
gious history  of  Indo-European  peoples.  One  reason  for  this 
is  doubtless  that  the  work  has  been  mainly  done  from  the 
standpoint  of  linguistic  science.  The  results  of  investigations 
into  primitive  religions  have  never  been  systematically  applied, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  good  features  of  M.  Camoy's  work  that 
he  does  not  ignore  them.  The  theories  of  Max  Mtiller,  he  re- 
marks, have  crumbled  to  pieces.  Max  Miiller  in  fact  never  saw 
the  actual  problem  which  the  facts  present  to  us.  His  aim  was 
to  find  the  ultimate  origin  of  religion  among  the  Indo-Europeans, 
just  as  in  linguistics  he  sought  the  origin  of  speech.  "We  want 
to  reach  the  point  where  religious  ideas  take  their  first  origin, 
but  we  decline  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  beaten  tracks  of  the 
fetish  theory  on  the  left,  and  of  the  theory  of  a  primordial 
revelation  on  the  right  side,  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  goal". 
This  involved  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  primary  problem  is  to 
determine  the  various  elements  of  possibly  different  sources 
in  Indo-European  religion  —  or  rather  in  the  religions  of  the 
actual  races  of  Indo-European  culture  —  and  also  implied  the 
setting  aside  of  one  important  factor,  that  of  animism,  which 
was  disguised  and  misrepresented  under  the  unfortunate  term 
fetishism. 
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The  aspect  of  fetishism  is  recognised  by  Macdonell  {loc. 
cit,  p.  156),  but  is  admitted  only  for  those  objects  that  cannot 
be  brought  under  the  personification  and  worship  of  natural 
phenomena.  The  scheme  of  Vedic  Mythology  indeed  prejudges 
the  question  by  classifying  the  deities  according  to  "the  natural 
bases  which  they  represent".  Thus  the  question  concerning  the 
Aivins  is  merely  as  to  the  physical  phenomenon  which  it  is 
taken  for  granted  is  implied,  and  the  possibility  of  their  being 
deified  heroes  is  never  seriously  considered.  And  yet  this  is 
one  of  the  Indian  views.  It  further  implies  ignoring  all  the 
evidence  that  points  in  this  direction.  The  A^vins  bestow  honey, 
they  bestrew  the  worshipper  and  the  sacrifice  with  it,  they  are 
great  physicians,  they  save  the  shipwrecked,  and  deliver  from 
dangers.  There  is  a  close  parallel  here  to  the  Dioscuri,  the 
protectors  of  travellers  and  savers  of  the  shipwrecked,  and  these 
features  have  descended  to  their  successors,  the  saints  Cosmas 
and  Damian,  who  were  also  great  physicians  (Deubner,  Kos- 
mas  und  Damian,  Leipzig,  1907).  But  this  evidence  has  to  be 
ignored  in  identifying  the  A^vins  with  natural  phenomena. 
Pusan  also,  protector  of  the  paths,  was  worshipped  by  travellers 
like  the  Roman  lares  viales.  It  is  admitted  that  the  evidence 
adduced  does  not  show  clearly  that  he  represents  a  phenomenon 
of  nature,  and  yet  he  is  classified  among  the  celestial  gods, 
because  otherwise  he  must  have  been  put  among  the  atmo- 
spheric or  the  terrestrial  gods  as  being  some  form  of  natural 
phenomenon. 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  M.  Carnoy  in  his  historical  account 
of  the  methods  of  research  that  have  been  applied  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  Indo-European  religion  to  have  made  it  clear  that 
some  of  these  methods  are  directly  misleading.  It  is  necessary 
not  merely  to  introduce  new  points  of  view  but  also  to  renounce 
explicitly  the  old  ones.  It  may  be  possible  to  explain  from 
Indian  sources  what  Indian  religion  meant  to  the  Indians,  but 
it  is  an  error  in  principle  to  assume  that  these  explanations  hold 
for  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  ideas.  It  is  parallel  to  the 
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linguistic  error  of  assuming  that  when  we  have  inferred  the 
existence  of  a  set  of  Indo-European  word*-fbrms,  we  are  thereby 
entitled  to  interpret  their  syntactical  relations  as  if  they  were 
identical  with  those  of  modem  syntax,  and  it  is  this  attempt  to 
explain  too  much  from  one  point  of  view  which,  as  M.  Camoy 
says,  has  led  most  historians  of  religions  to  profess  a  profound 
scepticism  concerning  the  possibility  of  discovering  what  the 
primitive  religious  ideas  of  the  Indo-Europeans  may  have  been 
—  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  of  rightly  interpreting  Vedic 
ideas.  This  scepticism  M.  Carnoy  attributes  to  three  features 
of  the  subject-matter :  the  survival  of  pre- Aryan  ideas  (by  which 
he  appears  to  mean  pre-Indo-European),  the  continued  influence 
of  peoples  of  other  races,  and  the  independent  origin  of  similar 
beliefs  and  myths.  These  features  in  fact  form  three  indispens.- 
able  pnnciples  for  scientific  investigation.  The  importance  of 
the  first  has  been  recognised  since  it  has  become  clear  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  infancy  of  a  race  either  in  regard  to 
language  or  religion,  but  it  involves  an  assumption  from  which 
earlier  investigators  were  free,  that  is,  that  the  religious  ideas 
and  customs  with  which  we  are  dealing  are  not  necessarily  to 
be  explained  as  original,  but  as  survivals  and  modifications  of 
a  still  earlier  age  of  culture.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient,  vrithout 
adducing  archaeological  evidence,  to  mention  that  Prof.  Carveth 
Read  assumes,  on  the  basis  of  the  calculations  of  SoUas  and 
Keith,  3,500.000  years  for  the  evolution  of  the  existing  species 
of  man  (The  Origin  of  Man,  1920,  p.  3).  Who  on  any  modem 
anthropological  theory,  would  now  look  for  the  origin  either 
of  language  or  religion  within  the  period  of  the  development 
of  the  Indo-Europeans  ?  The  influence  of  peoples  of  other  races 
has  already  been  assumed  by  Oldenberg,  who  found  a  Semitic 
origin  for  Varuna,  and  the  question  has  acquired  greater 
importance  since  the  discovery  of  this  and  other  Indian  names 
among  the  gods  of  the  Mitani  at  Boghazkeui,  but  its  significance 
is  not  yet  agreed  upon.  Three  different  views  are  giveii  in  the 
Cambridge  History   of  India  (vol.   1,  pp.  72,   110). 
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The  basis  from  which  M.  Camoy  starts  his  investigation 
is  not  the  Vedic  conception,  but  "les  tendances  essentielles  de 
la  religion  chez  les  peuples  'primitifs' ",  and  of  these  he  finds 
three  :  "la  forte  persuasion  que  Thomme  visible  est  anime  par 
un  etre  subtil  qui  ne  cesse  pas  d'exister  apres  la  mort  et  qui 
continue  k  reclamer  certains  soins  de  la  part  des  vivants"  — 
in  short,  the  belief  in  ghosts.  Next,  ''la  tendance  a  concevoir 
Tunivers  sur  le  module  de  Thomme,  c'est-k-dire  en  admettant 
que  les  objets  de  la  nature  sont  eux  aussi  —  au  moins  k  Toccasion 
—  mus  par  des  'esprits'  et  specialement  que  les  grandes  forces 
cosmiques  emanent  d'etres  doues  d'une  personnalite  semblable 
a  celle  de  rhomme".  Thirdly,  "le  besoin  de  croire  k  un  etre 
supreme",  in  which  the  christian  is  not  forbidden  to  see  a  form 
of  a  primitive  revelation.  On  this  last  point  it  may  be  said  that 
the  question  of  a  primitive  revelation  does  not  arise  except  in  the 
case  of  primitive,  i.  e.  primeval,  man,  nor  can  we  assume  the 
need  of  this  belief  among  peoples  who  do  not  find  it  necessary. 
The  two  former  tendencies  are  described  as  aspects  of  animism, 
and  with  this  term  we  are  at  once  landed  in  the  ambiguities  of 
a  word  that  has  changed  or  developed  its  meaning  several  times. 
The  belief  in  ghosts  is  not  merely  primitive.  It  continues  as  an 
element  of  religion  to  the  present  time,  nor  can  we  assume 
that  the  attribution  of  a  spirit  to  natural  objects  was  the  'primitive' 
aspect  of  their  deification.  Even  in  the  Rigveda  we  find,  to  use 
the  term  of  an  older  school,  different  degrees  of  'personification'. 
For  the  poets  of  the  Rigveda  the  fire  was  the  actual  god  Agni. 
The  sun  was  the  divine  object  that  rides  across  the  sky.  The 
fact  that  no  images  are  worshipped  in  the  Veda  tends  to  show 
that  the  worshipper  did  not  conceive  a  divinity  animating  these 
objects  from  behind,  but  that  they  are  deities  manifest.  That 
there  are  accretions  and  developments  as  well  as  poetical  inter- 
pretation is  also  certain.  This  conception  of  a  livp  thing,  not 
mere  matter  moved  by  a  spirit  behind  it,  has  already  necessitated 
the  invention  of  a  new  word  —  animatism.  It  is  not  fetishism, 
though   it  was   probably  included    in   what  the  older  writers 
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understood  by  fetishism.  Nevertheless  fetishism  cannot  be 
excluded  as  a  possible  Indo-European  conception  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  mark  of  decadence  and  not  primitive.  That  there 
is  anything  really  primitive  or  free  from  decadence  will  have 
to  be  shown. 

Another  possible  source  of  divinities  is  the  deification 
of  men.  Euhemerism  has  been  discredited  because  it  was  a  system 
that  attempted  to  prove  everything,  but  it  is  admitted  for  certain 
divinities  that  appear  to  be  purely  Vedic  (Macdonell,  loc.  cit, 
138).  The  objection  against  admitting  it  for  earlier  gods  is  that 
it  is  not  certain  that  deified  men  could  be  assimilated  to  the 
older  gods,  but  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  conception  of 
the  gods  at  the  time.  Vivasvat  according  to  Oldenberg  is  the 
first  sacrificer,  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race.  However,  in 
Vedic  Mythology  he  appears  among  the  celestial  gods  with  four 
interpretations.  Reasons  have  been  mentioned  for  considering 
the  A^vins  as  legendary  heroes,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the 
Indian  views,  and  Hillebrandt  finds  traces  showing  that  they 
were  at  first  excluded  from  the  circle  of  the  Soma-worshipped 
gods. 

M.  Camoy's  book  is  intended  for  the  general  reader,  for 
"le  public  lettre  qui  a  le  gout  des  choses  de  Tesprit",  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  expect  in  a  work  of  this  scale  chapter  and 
verse  for  every  assertion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  however  that  he 
will  one  day  give  us  a  study  which  will  enable  us  —  and  perhaps 
himself  —  to  realise  exactly  how  much  can  be  considered  proved. 
A  comparative  mythology  which  compares  myths,  but  which 
cannot  identify  any  of  them,  and  is  certain  of  no  common 
divinity  but  Dyaus,  should  be  grateful  for  such  an  under- 
taking. 
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DUPLEX  STEMS  IN  SUDANIC 

LANGUAGES. 

By 
N.  W.  THOMAS, 

In  more  than  one  group  of  Sudanic  languages  both  the 
verbs,  &  to  a  less  extent  the  nouns,  are  monosyllabic,  some  of 
them  as  a  result  of  contraction,  others  because  they  are  naturally 
monosyllabic  &  have  perhaps  never  lost  that  character.  It  is 
under  the  circumstances  not  surprising  that  Sudanic  roots  are 
largely  monosyllabic,  whereas  many  of  the  Bantu  roots  are 
dissyllabic.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  many  cases  Bantu  stems 
are  compounded  of  two  roots  of  identical  meaning ;  &  it  seems 
probable  thit  this  was  a  device,  in  the  first  instance,  for  defin- 
ing the  meaning  of  homophones.  In  the  present  day  the  pro- 
nominal prefix  characteristic  of  the  Bantu  group  performs  this 
function ;  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  compound  stem,  which 
is  not  needed  where  there  is  distinction  by  prefix,  is  earlier 
than  the  systematic  use  of  pronominal  prefixes. 

The  earliest  stage  in  this  compounding  may  perhaps  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  a  monosyllabic  Sudanic  language,  Jukun,  in 
which,  normally,  the  distinction  between  homophones  appears 
to  be  made  by  means  of  tones,  though  it  would  be  unwise  to 
assume  that  tones  were  originally  developed  with  this  end  in 
view.  In  Jukun  I  have  noted  such  forms  as  hi-ka,  camwood, 
where  hi  is  an  independent  noun  meaning  tree ;  a  parallel  case 
is  hi-gama,  fig-tree,  where  the  noun  is  in  the  same  form  as  in 
English,  but  with  the  elements  reversed.  Bie  place,  also  forms 
compounds  &  here  there  may  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  prefixed  noun  is  not  a  determinant  with  the  suffixed  noun 
as  a  dependent  genitive;  this  explanation  fits  such  cases  as  bieta, 
house,  biendo,  town,  bieti,  market,  bienadso,   door.  With  these 
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Donga  Jukun  forms  may  be  compared  the  Wukari  forms  tana, 
ndo,  titi.  But  this  interpretation  appears  to  be  excluded  in  suck 
forms  as  wi-nyi,  elephant,  where  wi  means  animal. 

In  these  cases  the  prefix  noun  clearly  plays  the  part  of  a 
determinant;  we  find  numerous  analogies  in  the  languages  of 
East  Asia.  The  determinant  has  a  more  general  meaning  than 
the  noun  to  which  it  is  attached  &  the  whole  may  be  termed 
a  classificatory  compound. 

In  other  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  what  may  be  called 
a  coordinate  compound.  There  is  in  the  Mande  &  other  groups 
a  root  *ku,  stone,  replaced  further  east  by  •ft'a  (li),  which  is 
also  found  in  some  far  western  languages  like  Temne  (asar 
stone)  or  in  Mendi  &  a  few  neighbouring  tongues,  in  Togoland 
Semi-Bantu  &  some  of  the  eastern  languages  by  *tu  (Mendi, 
kQtu,  Bagrima,  tod). 

In  Yoruba  we  find  the  form  okuta,  in  which  two  of  these 
roots  seem  to  be  found,  while  in  the  Basa  &  Nupe  form  takS 
the  elements  appear  to  be  reversed.  How  old  the  Bantu  prefixes 
may  be  we  do  not  know;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  language.  The  tones  of 
Sudanic  languages  on  the  other  hand  present  every  appearance 
of  venerable  antiquity  &  can  hardly  be  anything  but  much 
older  than  the  Bantu  prefixes,  the  more  so  as  tones  play  apart 
in  Bantu  languages  remote  from  the  Sudanic  area  &  must  in 
all  probability  have  fallen  into  desuetude  in  such  languages  as 
are  lacking  in  them  precisely  owing  to  the  use  of  prefixes, 
which  made  them  unnecessary  for  diacritical  purposes. 

But  little  attention  has  so  far  been  paid  to  these  duplex 
stems  in  Sudanic  or  indeed  any  family  of  languages,  but  it 
seems  possible  that  by  a  systematic  investigation  of  them  we 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  relation  of  duplex  stems  to  tones ; 
in  particular,  it  may  be  possible,  when  a  larger  number  of  toned 
languages  have  been  recorded,  to  ascertain  whether  the  elements 
of  these  compound  stems  are  both  tonally  &  phonetically  ho- 
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monyms  with  words  of  completely  different  meaning.  It  is  clear 
that  the  nearer  a  language  is  to  the  monosyllabic  stage,  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  complete  homonyms ;  in  Ewe  we 
find,  for  example,  bo,  bed  &  6d,  Hades,  or  lower  world,  6a, 
help,  6a,  deceive.  Even  in  Ibo  nouns,  which  are  normally  dis- 
syllabic, i.  e.,  have  added  one  or  more  formative  elements,  we 
find  a  certain  number  of  absolute  homonyms,  such  as  ato, 
buffalo,  ato  chewing  stick,  hz^,  flower  of  com,  nz^i,  cow's  tail, 
obw^,  subquarter,  obw^,  coco-nut.  It  would  probably  be  possible 
to  add  to  these  examples  indefinitely  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  discrim « 
ination  of  tones  is  not  sufficiently  nice,  at  any  rate  in  the 
written  records ;  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  pronouncement  by 
a  native  that  two  words  are  identical  there  is  always  a  loophole 
for  error. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  although  the  fact  is  not  noted 
in  the  literature,  that  the  native  is  apt  to  be  careless  about  the  use 
of  tones  when  no  obscurity  is  likely;  I  have  heard  an  ecclesias- 
tical dignitary  alluded  to  as  ony  isi,  the  odorous  man,  where  the 
intention  certainly  was  to  speak  of  him  as  ony  isi,  the  head  man. 

How  far  there  is  a  variation  of  tone  in  different  dialects, 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  in  my  Ibo  dictionary  I  recorded  a  certain 
number  of  cases  where  the  Awka  intonation  differed  from  that 
of  Oni^a ;  anyone  who.  has  heard  how  completely  small  dialec- 
al  changes  will  rout  a  native  will  realize  how  necessary  it 
would  be  to  determine  even  non-homonymous  words  in  the 
dialects  of  neighbouring  towns.  If  a  dozen  passersby  are  asked 
how  they  pronounce  a  common  word  like  afo,  belly,  they  may, 
as  I  proved  by  an  actual  test,  give  as  many  as  six  variants. 

It  is  possible  that  practical  considerations  of  this  sort  played 
no  part  in  bringing  about  the  building  up  of  duplex  stems; 
but  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  it  is  perhaps  permissible 
to  follow  the  light  of  nature ;  &.  common  sense  certainly  suggests 
that  linguistic  phenomena  of  this  sort  do  not  occur  by  chance. 
Comparatively  simple  tests  can  be  applied  by  tabulating  the 
duplex  stems  in  Bantu  &  Sudanic ;  if  there  is  a  large  proportion 
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of  items  common  to  both  lists,  the  duplex  stem  is  primitive. 
If  languages  without  tones  are  altogether  lacking  in  duplex 
stems,  a  clear  case  will  have  been  made  out  for  a  causal  con- 
nection between  stems  &  tones. 

The  present  list  of  fifty  words  with  duplex  stems  in  one 
or  more  languages  is  based,  to  the  extent  of  one  half,  on 
Westermann's  Sudansprachen,  where  they  are  to  some  extent 
already  noted;  in  these  cases  the  comparative  material  is  limited. 
The  more  important  portion  of  the  list,  in  which  more  than 
presumptive  evidence  of  a  second  root  is  produced,  is  drawn 
mainly  from  my  own  Edo  &  Ibo  collections.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  examples  cited  are  cases  where 
there  is  merely  a  formative  element  added  to  the  stem ;  but 
when  it  is  possible  to  produce  examples  where  the  elements 
are  differently  combined  in  three  or  more  languages,  no  doubts 
of  this  sort  are  possible ;  this  applies  especially  to  the  cases  in 
which,  as  in  one  of  the  examples  cited  above,  the  elements  are 
reversed. 

In  the  fifty  cases,  with  one  or  more  examples  of  duplex 
stems  in  each,  I  have  cited  only  such  roots,  in  column  two,  as 
are  found  in  Westermann's  Sudansprachen  or  in  Struck's  appendix 
thereto.  This  gives  a  total  of  nearly  forty  roots;  in  Sudan' 
sprachen,  if  we  deduct  cases,  nearly  fifty  in  number,  in  which 
there  is  a  nasal  prefix  &  reduce  the  root  to  its  simplest  form, 
there  are  some  260  different  roots;  add  to  these  Struck*s  list, 
some  of  which  are  identical  with  Westermann's,  and  we  get  a  total 
of  some  three  hundred ;  in  the  list  below  I  cite  about  forty  of 
these  roots.  Westermann  dealt  in  all  with  eight  languages.  I  have 
added  two  more  &  Struck's  collection  is  drawn  from  about  two 
hundred,  but  has  been  little  utilised  here.  If  in  ten  languages 
it  is  possible,  without  anything  like  an  exhaustive  search,  to 
find  duplex  stems  connected  with  more  than  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  roots,  the  phenomenon  which  I  am  illustrating  must  be 
wide  spread,  at  least  in  the  non-classifying  sub-£amily  of 
Sudanic. 
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English 

Root 

1 

Barn 

abua 

• 

Ga,  abo-no 

2 

Bead 

gvili 

Twi,  adwere- 
bia 

Ewe,  gblo-ti 

3- 

Bent 

gull 

Nuba,  golo-ba 

Ewe,  ^a-/i 

4 

Bird 

/e.  fly 

Edo,  aflame 

• 

Igabo,  amafeni,  cf. 
Sobo,     omovera; 
Ibo,  anu-fe;   Ijo, 
o/oni 

5 

Blood 

gi^*  gii 

Yor.  edze,  Edo, 

ade 
Ewe,  yu 
Yor.  la 

Twi,  nkra 

Ewe,  ka-dze;  Twi, 

bo-ga 
Ibo,  eJeie 
Yula,  giana;   Ibo, 

gbala 
cf.  Azande,  iure 

6 

Bow 

lia 

Baya,  Umbe 

a 

I  bo,  ota 

• 

Temne,  abBixta;  Ibo, 
otapani;  Akpar. 
ntalek 

7 

Broom 

kuiali 

Nuba,    kala-^di 

S 

Cattle 

nlagi 

Soso,  ningena 

cf.  Sobo,  ena 

9 

Child 

bii,  bia 

Nuba,  bi'tan 

cf.  Yor.  agutan, 
sheep 

10 

Com 

g¥a 

Ewe,  agba-do 

Ibo,  Nkar., 
oyikba 

Asaba  Ibo,  we-du 
(do=?  European) 

Ekuri,  edere;  Ijo, 
m6toit:wa 

11 

Court 

kua 

• 

Yor.,  akua-wa 

. 

12 

Cripple 

bu 

• 

Efik,  mbu-ng 

13 

Dust 

buu 

Kunama,  A:u-na 

Wano,  udabu 

14 

Famine 

ku 

Vai,  ko^no 

15 

Garment 

ki 

Nuba,  ka-de 
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English 

Root 

16 

Gate 

g¥U 

Nuba,  egba-mi 

17 

Genius 

kahi 

Ewe,  akli-ma 

18 

Get  up 

ku 

Birifo,  isi-Ai 

19 

Girdle 

Edo,  akbolu 

Agb.  ongkbo 

20 

Grassland 

Edo,  atg 

Ora,  ugbodaig 
(Sab.)  ukatg  (ij) 

21 

Iron 

kud 

Bullom,  ntu, 

etu 
Mosi,  kute 
Okpe,  uku-ni 

Agb.  aku'li 
Otwa,  gi'lu 

Edo,  emafp ;  Ajey, 

Sobo,  ute-lu; 
Sobo,  uiexulu 
Ora,  emixulu: 
Aroko,  emaxu 

22 

Leave 

g^ 

Ewe,  gble-di 

23 

Leopard 

kui 

Edo,  ekpe 

Sobo,  ejelekpe, 
ujelami 

Yala,  eje 

Ora,  e/amt 

24 

Lion,  etc. 

Baya,  mbi-nga 
la-mba 

Ebe,  mbi'dzi  (rat) 

(antelope) 

sele-mbe 

(leopard) 

25 

Leprosy 

ani 

• 

Dinka,  au-ana 

26 

Mat 

aba.apa 

Ewe,  afabi 

Vai,  6a-/a 

27 

Mountain 

tu 

Dewoi,  suye 

Kpese,  ye 

28 

Mourning 

ni 

• 

Ewe,  koni 

29 

Navel 

aga 

Ewe,  ago-bo 

Ibo,  otu-bo 

30 

Net 

kali 

Ewe,  dzi-kla 

31 

Palm  wine 

Bullom,  moi 
Otwa,  anyu 

Ibo,  mwainyj? 

32 

Prepuce 

Ibo,  utu 

Vai,  fco-fu 

k 
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English 

Root 

S3 

Refuse 
(verb) 

g^.gvi 

Kunama,  gusa 

H 

Road 

Ibo,  uzo 

Ibo  gkbozQ,  etsozg 

J5 

Saliva 

ta 

Ewe,  ta 

{su  —  water) 

Twi,  ntarsu,  ntarfi 

56 

Sheep 
(sec  no.  9) 

57 

Spear 

si» 

Edo,  asolo, 

akaii 
Ibo,  oga,  obo 
ESa,  oga 

Wano,  uka-su 
Ibo,  bembaro 

58 

Spider 

Ibo,  idido 
„     akpa 

tigaladido 
Ibo,  ukpogudo, 
okwahwogodo 

59 

Star 

yvi 

Nuba,  wi-nji 

K) 

Sterility 

ku 

Yor.  ako-bia 

n 

Sticky 

nua 

• 

Ewe  nadri- 
driha 

42 

Stone 

ku,  tiali 

Yor.  okuta 

Nupe.  taku 
Ibo,  nkume, 
nkpume 

43 

Sugarcane 

Edo,  uxwire 
Agb.  akpete 

Wano,  utekwi 

44 

Summer 

pia 

Nuba,  fa-gon 

45 

Tortoise 

kuli 

Dinka,  le-kur 

Ibo,  mbe-ku 

46 

White 

Kunama, 
ari-na 

Dewha, 
pulwmo 

Nuba,  an-si 

47 

With 

ku,  kua 

Nuba,  ko-don 
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English 

Root 

« 

48 

Woman 

bia 

• 

Edo,  oxwo 
Ewu,  aze. 
Ewe,  SI 

Ibo,  okposo 

49 

Yams 

Edo,  inya 
Kominio,  elie; 

Edo,  ema 

Aroko,  obina 
Yor,  aba-dze  Ga, 

ba-yare 
Ibilo,  ovie;  Otwa, 

obila,  imale 

50 

Yam  stick 

Edo,  ikbesi 

Agb.  isakpe; 
Uzaitui,  akwe 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  example  among  the  fore- 
going is  "iron";  arranged  in  tabular  form  the  word  stems  are 
as  follows: 

fu,  to  ku,  xu  gi  lu,  li 


ma 


ema- 


emi" 


to- 

ute- 

'lu 

ute- 

'XU- 

'lu 

'XU 

'lu 

uku' 

-ni 

aku- 

-/r 

n            'lu 

'te 


kw 


It  seems  clear  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  'lu,  all  the  elements  must  be  semantic;  even  -/u  is 
not  necessarily  merely  formative.  Yet  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bullom  form  (kute)  all  these  examples  are  drawn  from 
a  single  linguistic  stock,  the  Edo;  &  the  list  is  not  exhaustive 
even  for  this  stock.  If,  as  I  have  suggested  above,  duplication 
results  from  the  need  of  distinguishing  homophones,  it  is  clear 
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that  the  more  important  a  word,  or  the  object  it  denotes,  the 
more  urgent  will  be  the  need  for  such  distinction.  Iron  has 
been  from  very  early  times  a  possession  ot  the  negro  race;  but 
all  tribes  have  not  surface  or  river  iron  in  their  territories;  they 
have  therefore  in  many  cases  to  barter  it  from  their  neighbours 
or  from  more  remote  peoples.  It  is  precisely  in  such  cases, 
where  dialectal  difikrences  exist,  or  one  of  the  traders,  if  not 
both,  is  speaking  a  foreign  language,  that  confusion  would  be 
most  likely  to  arise. 

In  the  case  of  the  Edo  stock,  the  tribes  live  in  part  on 
the  wooded  plains,  in  part  on  the  Kukuruku  hills,  with  iron- 
bearing  strata  near  or  at  the  surface.  Among  the  Edo  proper 
the  smelting  furnace  is,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  unknown; 
but  both  at  Megeri  &  in  neighbouring  villages  to  the  north-east 
of  Okpe  I  saw  such  furnaces,  either  in  active  operation  or  in 
a  state  that  indicated  frequent  use  of  them.  It  is  therefore  pre- 
cisely in  this  linguistic  stock,  that  we  should  expect,  if  I  am 
right,  to  find  evidence  of  the  use  of  duplex  roots  for  a  sub- 
stance of  such  economic  importance  as  iron. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  case  of  blood,  which  is  ritually  im- 
portant, we  find  that  many  of  the  words  in  use  are  clearly 
derived  from  different  roots;  in  this  case  it  is  perhaps  the  oper- 
ation of  magical  notions  as  much  as  anything  else  which 
has  brought  about  this  state  of  things;  but  some  of  the 
words  for  blood  also  seem  to  be  compounded  of  independent 
roots. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  drawn,  in  the  main,  from 
non-classifying  languages.  There  are  two  grounds  for  this;  firstly 
that  these  languages  are  better  known  &  more  adequately  re- 
corded; secondly  that,  especially  in  some  of  the  Togoland  lan- 
guages, compound  words  are  in  use,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  information,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  a  compound  of  this  kind,  or  with  a  diacritical 
compound,  as  the  duplex  stems  may  be  called,  when  they  are 
of  the  kind  illustrated  above. 
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The  examination  of  the  Semi-Bantu  groups  may  moreover, 
be  more  fitly  undertaken  when  we  have  more  information  as 
to  the  use  &  function  of  duplex  stems  in  Bantu  languages. 
For  the  present,  therefore  I  content  myself  with  the  foregoing 
illustrations  from  isolating  or  semi-isolating  languages  of  the 
Guinea  coast. 


DETERMINATION  6.  INDETERMI- 

NATION  IN  SUDANIC 

LANGUAGES. 

By 
N.  W.  THOMAS. 

m 

Many  pitfalls   beset  the  path  of  one  who  in  any  branch 
of  anthropology  fares  forth  to  explore  untrodden  fields  &  more 
dangers  encompass  the  way  of  the  student  of  language  perhaps 
than  that  of  any  other  pioneer.  He  cannot  force  his  facts  into 
the   Procrustean   bed   of  Indo-European   terminology   without 
distorting  the  whole   framework  of  the  speech  with  which  he 
deals;  but  the  resource  in  which  the  student  of  social  organi- 
sation finds  salvation  —  the  use  of  native  terms  for  everything 
which   has  no  analogue  in  the  forms   of  society   familiar  to  us 
—  is  denied  him ;  for  it  has  never  occurred  to  the  native  of  an 
alien  land  to  speculate  upon  such  unpractical  subjects  as  gram- 
mar ;  on  the  other  hand  he  has  no  terms  that  he  can  readily  modify 
to  meet  the  new  circumstances  &,  nothing  is  more  difiEicult  than  to 
invent  new  terms  which  are  at  once  apt  &.  allusive. 

There  are  in  many  African  languages  a  number  of  sufiEixes 
which  modify  the  meaning  of  the  verb  to  which  they  are 
appended;  thus  in  Temne  there  is  effected  a  reversal  of  the 
meaning  of  a  verb  when  a  final  -a  is  changed  into  -i ;  wanka. 
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to  put  a  spell  on  fruit  trees  etc.  to  protect  them  against  thieves, 
has  a  correlative  wanki,  to  take  o£F  a  spell;  it  is  not  difficult  to 
invent  the  term  "reversative**  for  this  suffix.  In  some  languages 
there  is  a  form,  -na  in  Temne,  which  implies  that  the  action  of 
the  verb  is  done  for  some  one ;  in  Bantu  the  person  for  whom 
the  action  is  done  becomes  the  direct  object.  By  an  unhappy 
chance  the  name  "relative  verb"  has  been  given  to  this,  though 
it  has  also  been  applied  &  clearly  belongs  of  right  to  the  form 
of  the  verb  used  in  the  relative  sentence. 

Here  the  confusion  is  comparatively  easy  to  disentangle: 
but  the  case  is  different  when  we  come  nearer  Indo-European 
usage;  if  any  one  has  the  curiosity  to  investigate  whether  any 
Sudanic  language  possesses  an  article,  he  will  find  abundance 
of  information  —  of  a  kind  —  but  nowhere  any  clear  definition 
of  wherein  lie  the  characteristics  of  an  article.  One  distinguished 
authority  will  tell  him  that  Songai  is  the  only  language  in  West 
Africa  of  which  we  can  truly  say  that  it  has  an  article;  but  if 
he  consults  a  Songai  grammar  he  is  likely  to  find  this  statement 
flatly  contradicted;  the  simple  fact  being  that  the  statements 
have  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  linguistic  attainments  &  ante- 
cedents of  the  authors  of  them ;  an  article  is  one  thing  for  an 
Englishman,  another  for  a  Frenchman,  both  monoglot,  so  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned;  the  term  is  likely  to  bear  yet  another 
meaning  for  the  Englishman  of  classical  attainments;  &  he  again 
may  take  a  difiierent  view  if  he  combines  a  knowledge  of 
modem  languages  with  that  of  the  classics.  Even  if  the  African 
linguist  is  fortunate  enough  to  discover  or  evolve  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  article  in  Indo-European  languages,  his  diffi- 
culties are  not  at  an  end,  for  when  he  comes  to  investigate,  for 
example,  the  Bantu  language  Rundi,  he  will  find  that  preprefixes 
are  associated  with  the  prefixes,  &  that  these  preprefixes  or 
demonstrative  particles  are  by  some  authorities  termed  ''articles", 
but  do  not  correspond  precisely  to  any  European  part  of  speech, 
inasmuch  as  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  definite 
&.  indefinite   meanings.    Urwaye  means  "the   sick  person"   or 

/5 
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*'a  sick  person*'.  A  negative  definition  of  the  use  of  the  pre- 
prefix  in  Ganda  &  other  languages  lays  down  that  it  is  not 
used  with  a  noun  in  the  vocative  nor  with  one  in  apposition 
(which  is  perhaps  to  be  classed  with  adjectives)  nor  after 
a  negative ;  if  an  adjective  precedes  the  preprefix  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  noun ;  u  bandi  bantu  means  (the)  other  persons; 
it  turns  participles  into  verbal  nouns,  as  in  urwaye,  the  sick 
person ;  &  it  forms  nouns  or  pronouns  from  attributive  or  nu- 
meral adjectives,  u  wandye,  mine,  a  madyana,  hundreds. 

The  classification  of  African  languages  is  from  some 
points  of  view  not  very  far  advanced;  Indo-European  drdes 
appear  to  hold  the  view  that  once  a  language  is  known  to  have 
formed  one  of  a  family,  its  membership  thereof  cannot  be 
called  in  question  nor  undergo  a  change,  however  radical  be  the 
subsequent  metamorphosis  of  the  language  in  question.  This 
rule  can  hardly  be  said  to  hold  good  in  African  linguistics,  for 
membership  of  a  family  is  commonly  regarded,  not  as  a  matter 
to  be  settled  by  historical  methods,  but  as  a  question  of  pre- 
sent-day morphology  or  grammar.  It  can  for  example  hardly 
be  doubted  that  languages  now  classed  as  Bantu  have  been» 
even  in  recent  times,  Sudanic;  Sudanic  languages  engulphed 
in  a  Bantu  wave  have  taken  on  Bantu  characteristics  and  conver- 
sely Bantu  languages  left  stranded  amid  Sudanic  tongues  tend 
to  lose  their  characteristics  &  are  often  called  semi-Bantu ;  or 
they  even  lose  all  trace  of  Bantu  kinship.  Provided  we  define 
what  we  mean  by  membership  of  a  family  of  languages,  it 
does  not,  perhaps  matter  enormously  which  definition  we 
adopt;  but  only  confusion  can  arise  by  classifying  languages, 
as  appears  to  be  done  in  African  linguistics,  without  any  clear 
idea  of  what  constitutes  membership  of  a  family.  Not  only  so, 
but  we  cannot  even  affirm  that  there  is  any  clear  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  family,  as  regards  Africa;  the  ordinary  for- 
mula is  Sudanic,  Bantu  &  Hamitic ;  but  whether  we  take  word 
roots  or  morphology,  no  hard  &  fast  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  drawn  between  Sudanic  &  Bantu;  in  fact  there  is  much  to 
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be  said  for  the  view  that  the  latter  is  no  more  than  a  single 
group  among  the  five  &  twenty  or  more  Nigritic  groups.  There 
is  even  less  certainty  as  to  the  Hamitic  family;  Meinhof,  the 
only  writer  who  has  attempted  a  comparative  view,  speaks  of 
the  "languages  of  the  Hamites"  not  of  the  Hamitic  family  of 
languages.  Moreover  there  are  Sudanic  languages,  like  Kanuri, 
which  are  far  more  remote  from  such  speech  forms  as  Ewe, 
or  other  isolating  or  semi-isolating  Guinea  speech  fprms,  than 
they  are  from  tongues  which  must,  if  an  Hamitic  family  be 
constituted  at  all,  fall  within  its  limits. 

It  is  therefore  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  incon- 
sistency that  I  head  the   present  paper   " in   Sudanic 

languages";  I  do  so  because  it  is,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  convenient  to  deal  separately  with  the  comparatively 
homogeneous  mass  of  the  Bantu  tongues,  &  secondly  because 
whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  a  real  Hamitic  family,  its  sup- 
posed members  cannot  but  be  classed  to  some  extent  apart 
from  the  main  mass  of  Sudanic  tongues. 

Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  African  lan- 
guages fall  under  the  head  of  Bantu,  two  thirds  or  more  under 
the  head  of  Sudanic,  &  the  balance  is  shared  among  Hamitic, 
Bushman  etc.;  but  of  the  total  of  nearly  a  thousand  Sudanic 
tongues  only  one-fifth  are  known  to  us  by  vocabularies,  & 
again  only  one-third  of  this  fraction  are  illustrated  by  gram- 
mars &  dictionaries,  some  of  them  brief  &  wholly  unilluminating. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  main  mass  of  tongues  for  which  we  have 
grammars  &  dictionaries  belong  to  two  or  three  of  the  twenty 
five  groups,  the  Kwa  or  Niger,  the  Semi-Bantu  of  Togoland,  the 
Coast  group  &  at  most  one  or  two  others  being  comparatively 
well  known,  while  some,  like  Struck's  Adamaua  group  are 
formed  solely  on  the  basis  of  vocabularies. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  certain  features  of  mor- 
phology 6c  grammar  are  peculiar  to  certain  areas;  fashion 
6i  contiguity  go  for  much  in  such  matters.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising    that   features  such  as    determination    are   local   in 

IS* 
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their  distribution;  a  demonstrative  particle  is  found  in  Ewe 

I  

alone  of  the  Niger  languages,  but  in  the  Coast  &  Togoland 
groups,  perhaps  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  pronominal 
prefix  6c  similar  features,  a  demonstrative  determinative  is  found 
at  least  ten  times.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  a  feature,  widely  spread  outside  Africa 
&  also  characteristic  of  the  Bantu  languages  —  the  use  of 
noun  or  pronoun  classifiers,  to  which  also  the  name  determin- 
ation has  been  applied. 

In  Japanese,  Chinese,  &  other  languages  of  the  far  East, 
as  well  as  sporadically  in  Amerindian  &  Oceanic  languages, 
is  found,  sometimes  generally,  sometimes  only  with  numerals, 
possessives  &  similar  words,  a  noun  standing  in  apposition 
to  the  principal  noun,  the  meaning  of  which  it  in  some  way 
amplifies  or  determines;  if  we  wish  to  say  "two  sparrows" 
in  Japanese  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  word  sparrow 
a  determinative  meaning  bird,  so  that  the  phrase  runs  literally, 
"two  bird  sparrows'';  each  class  of  objects  has,  or  may  have, 
its  appropriate  determinative.  In  other  groups,  such  as  Bantu, 
this  kind  of  determination  is  effected  by  means  of  a  pronominal 
prefix  or  suffix  —  the  difference  of  position  is  unessential  —  & 
it  is  possible  to  follow  a  stem  through  a  number  of  the  four 
&,  twenty  classes  characterized  (normally)  by  different  prefixes. 
Thus  in  Thonga  we  find  a  stem  -samo  with  the  meaning  "wood". 
Mu'samo,  pi.  mi-samo,  means  "tree"  &  in  the  singular  there  is 
also  the  secondary  meaning  "medicine",  with  the  prefix  i-  (ma-) 
it  means  beam,  with  n-  (zin-)  we  get  the  meaning  "switch" 
with  ci-  (zi-)  stump,  &  with  ka-  (tu-)  a  little  stick. 

The  Sudanic  languages,  with  which  this  paper  is  immediately 
concerned,  may  from  the  point  of  view  of  class  determination, 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  classifies  its  nouns, 
either  by  a  pronominal  prefix  or  suffix,  as  in  the  Bantu  lan- 
guages, or  by  an  independent  particle  as  in  Wolof  &Sercr.  The 
other  sub-family  contains  languages  which  do  not  at  the  pre- 
sent day  classify,   but  may  have  done  so  in  the  past,  or  may 
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be  tending  in  that  direction  &  developing  classes  of  nouns; 
the  multiple-plural  languages  like  Fanti  (prefix)  are,  logically, 
moving  in  this  direction;  &  it  is  possible  that  the  same  is  true 
of  Kru  6c  languages  with  multiple  suffix  -  plurals  though  it 
appears  impossible  for  them  to  develop  anything  like  class 
pronouns. 

In  Bantu  are  sometimes  associated  with  these  prefixes  the 
preprefixes  mentioned  above,  &  the  theory  has  been  put  for- 
ward that  in  their  original  form  the  latter  contained  the  same 
vowel  as  the  prefix,  preceded  by  either  the  same  consonant 
or  in  classes  1,  3,  5,  6  &  9  by  ^;  at  the  present  day  they  are 
normally  reduced  to  a  vowel.  The  preprefix  was  preceded  by 
a  nasal  in  some  cases,  which  perhaps  had  the  force  of  "this  is" 
S<  performed  the  role  of  an  emphasizing  particle. 

There  is  no  Sudanic  language,  so  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge goes,  in  which  all  these  features  reappear;  Temne  has 
a  number  of  classes,  and  corresponding  pronouns  for  inanimate 
objects;  some  of  these  prefixes,  such  as  ma~,  which  denotes 
liquids,  correspond  to  the  Bantu  pronominal  prefix.  As  a  rule 
the  definite  (i.  e.  determinate)  form  of  the  noun  is  formed 
from  the  indeterminate  by  prefixing  a,  or  a  may  be  dropped 
after  the  vowel.  The  indeterminate  prefix  had  been  assimilated 
to  the  dropped  a,  as  in  pa,  (a)  pa;  nouns  in  ^  &  e  remain  un- 
changed; &  those  in  a  or  t  add  na,  etc.,  for  the  determinate 
form.  Thus  we  find  rames,  egg,  ar antes,  Mgnie,  sheep,  akalome, 
eset,  houses,  esef,  but  aset,  house,  makes  anset;  very  rarely  this 
determinant  n  appears  as  a  suffix;  we  find  opa,  father,  in  the 
form  pah,  as  in  kori  pah,  salute  the  father. 

Certain  nouns  have  inseparable  prefixes  &,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  in  IV  6c  y  which  prefix  o  or  e,  as  in  wuni, 
person,  owuni,  the  determinate  prefix  is  a,  as  in  hof,  moon,  ahof. 

The  definite  prefix  may  be  used  with  the  adjective  or  the 
noun  or  both,  according  to  the  sense;  we  may  say  amakomi 
mabgti,  or  makomi  amabgti,  the  sweet  fruit ;  it  is  also  used  with 
a  possessive  adjective,  roset  amu  afu  in  thy  new  house.  When 
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one  noun  qualifies  another  the  dependent  noun  may  have  both 
its  own  prefix  &  that  of  the  determinant  noun,  kapet,  town, 
gsem  okapet,  beast  of  the  town,  domestic  animal.  This  brings 
us  near  the  prefatory  vowel  of  the  attributive  adjective,  found 
both  in  Bantu  &  Sudanic  languages. 

The  method  of  determination  used  in  Temne  (&.  perhaps 
kindred  languages  such  as  Baga),  stands  alone ;  the  other  classi- 
fying languages  fall  into  five  groups:  they  make  use  of  (1) 
a  class  prefix  &  determinant  class  suffix,  (2)  a  class  prefix  &  de- 
monstrative suffix  as  determinant,  (3)  a  class  suffix  with  a  de- 
monstrative particle  as  determinant,  &  (4)  a  class  particle,  suffixed 
only  in  Wolof,  &  in  Serer  repeated  in  slightly  different  forms 
before  &  after  the  noun  in  the  determined  form;  (5)  a  class 
suffix  with  corresponding  determinative. 

To  the  first  of  these  classes  belong  Kedea,  a  Togoland 
language,  Diola,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  &  perhaps 
Limba,  in  the  interior  of  Sierra  Leone ;  but  the  situation  in  the 
last  of  these  cases  is  obscure.  Kedea  has  eight  classes  of  nouns 
with  corresponding  pronouns  personal  or  possessive ;  with  these 
are  associated  eight  suffixes,  differing  somewhat  in  form  from 
the  prefixes,  &  apparently  determinative  in  their  significance; 
thus,  oga,  pi.  bigk,  means  animal;  bagarba  barbe,  the  animals 
came;  again,  a  ko  kuplibi-o  a-ki  ye  bie,  si  g  dze  plo  kg,  she  takes 
calabashes  the,  she  gives  to  her  child,  says  it  washes  them ;  be-vu 
gnyg  ng,  they  make  farm  the.  The  determinative  appears  to 
follow  the  attributive  adjective,  banuvg  dimedime  ba,  children 
loved  the,  but  banuvgba  pete,  children  the  all.  The  following 
is  a  conspectus  of  the  forms     : 

Prefix  Pronoun  Suffix 

Sing.  Plu.       Sing.         Plu.        Sing.  Plu. 


I 

0,    0 

be,  ba 

a 

be 

e 

ba  (ma) 

II 

ku 

be,  ba 

9 

• 

9 

• 

a,  0 

ba  (ma) 

III 

ku 

si 

?  ku 

si 

? 

se 

IV      ki,  ke        bi,  be        ki  bi  a  (ie)         bt  (me) 
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Prefix 

Pronoun 

Suffis 

Sing.       Plu. 

Sing.         Plu. 

Sing.          Plu, 

V       ke.  ka 

ku 

ke 

ku 

a,  e 

Q 

Via)  0 

• 

1 

9 

m 

• 

I 

lo  (no) 

le  (ne) 

b)s> 

• 

I 

9 

m 

• 

1 

Iq  (txq) 

le  (ne) 

VII      li 

e.  a 

m 

1 

li 

le  (ne) 

la  (na) 

Vlll  (none)  a  (e.  i)    ba  (be)   e  (ie)        ba 

In  Diola  there  are  eight  classes  with  pronouns  both  in 
singular  &  plural ;  a  ninth  class  has  an  invariable  initial  conso- 
nant t;  corresponding  to  these  nine  classes  are  nine  singular 
&  five  plural  determinatives  which  follow  the  noun;  they  are 
used  as  demonstratives,  &  with  adjectives  etc.  the  demonstrative 
is  remarkable  in  that  three  forms  exist  with  ablaut  e,  a,  u,  to 
indicate  nearness,  remoteness  &  uncertain  distance.  In  principle 
the  determinant  is  in  the  form  V+C  +  V,  the  initial  vowel 
being  a,  rarely  e;  the  final  C  {- V  represents  the  pronominal 
prefix  but  in  some  cases  i  or  a  is  changed  to  u. 

The  particle  follows  the  noun  or  the  first  attributive  ad- 
jective, e.  g.  eluf  ey,  house  the,  eluf  emoek  ey,  house  big 
the,  yon  ebak  ey  deruk,  crocodile  long  the  big.  It  does  not 
however  serve  as  a  conjunctive  for  nouns;  its  place  is  taken  by 
ata,  e.  g.  yahl  ey  at  an  au,  soul  the  of  man  the. 

The  case  of  Limba,  a  Sierra  Leone  language  for  which  no 
grammar  is  yet  available,  is  obscure.  It  has  noun  classes  with 
pronominal  prefixes  &  corresponding  conjunctive  pronouns; 
these  noun  prefixes  are  repeated  after  the  noun,  apparently 
with  determinative  force,  or  may  be  replaced  by  ko  or  wo ;  but 
in  such  cases  as  hailangbo  wo  in  timo,  a  man  with  leprosy,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  the  determination  to  be  definite,  wo  (pi.  be, 
ba)  is  used  for  the  human  class,  ho,  ko,  ma  (sing),  ma,  ta,  na, 
ki  (plu)  for  other  classes.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion :  we  find  hulongo  nama  ha 
petino,  hand  his  it  became  whole;  nona  hohunte  na,  as  the  one 
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it;  ka  fanka  ho  lime  ni  ha,  to  crowd  the  following  him  it;  where 
ha  appears  to  be  a  pronoun,  hu  &  ho  noun  prefix  &  pro- 
nominal concord  prefix ;  in  the  plural  we  have  ka  talongo  ta 
kanamen  ta,  in  hands  the  of  them  they.  Taking  now  a  form 
with  a  past  participle  we  find  binde  penki  huraka  ha  boine  ka 
huluma  ha;  they  find  stone  it  rolled  from  tomb  it;  here  neither 
huraka  nor  huluma  seem  to  be  determined,  though  the  sense 
plainly  requires  it.  The  sentence  clearly  di£Fers  in  form  from 
mande  man  ma  kin  ka  kubula  go,  water  the  it  is  in  calabash  the; 
&  both  from  bobun  bo  kin  ka  sumba  ha  ka  poti,  fire  is  at  (?) 
pot  it  in  underpart;  in  the  latter  case  ho  ka  poti  would  mean 
in  the  pot  that  is  below. 

There  are  also  suffixes  in  -i  &  n  which  appear  likewise 
to  have  the  force  of  a  determinative:  yaba  ba  yame  (=yama-i) 
loh  Q,  robe  the  my  good.  On  the  whole  the  question  must  remain 
unsettled. 

In  the  second  of  the  classes  enumerated  above  we  find 
again  three  languages  BuUom,  NyaAbo-Tafi  &  Kebu  (Kogboriko). 
In  the  first  of  these  tongues  the  determinative  is  te,  but  it  may 
be  omitted  at  will ;  as  it  is  used  with  wgno,  any,  there  is  perhaps 
some  vagueness  in  its  meaning,  though  it  may  also  be  ex- 
plained as  a  conjunctive  to  WQno\  against  this  however  must  be 
set  the  fact  that  as  a  conjunctive  it  follows  the  adjective,  while 
no  pokan  te  wgno  is  the  form  for  ''any  man",  but  "the  .good 
men*'  is  apokan  akelevi  te.  In  the  singular  words  with  initial 
a,  1,  n,  u  repeat  it  before  the  determinative,  ayin  ate,  the  place; 
there  are  however  some  unexplained  exceptions;  rum  iban  ate 
u  kum,  "tree  bad  the  it  produces"  may  be  compared  with  rum 
iban  nte  u  boen  kum  "tree  bad  the  it  cannot  produce",  &  no  liban 
nte  u  hun,  man  bad  the  he  came. 

Where  the  determinative  follows  the  noun  immediately^ 
it  takes  the  sign  of  the  plural  in  two  of  the  five  classes,  instead 
of  the  noun;  e.  g.,  kulun  site,  the  goats,  kil  tite,  the  houses. 
One  result  of  this  change,  which  began  at  least  a  century  ago» 
is  that  the  prefix  in   these   classes   is  being  transformed  into 
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a  suffix,  even  when  no  determinative  follows ;  for  the  form 
5i-pe,  elephants,  is  now  in  use  pies. 

In  Lefana  we  find  a  determinative  particle  su£Fixed  which 
is  preceded  by  the  class  pronoun  —  gnana  gmo,  the  man,  kofonu 
komg,  the  sheep. 

In  NyaAbo-Tafi  we  find  both  a  demonstrative,  ale,  &  a  de- 
terminative, np,  na,  no  which  remains  unchanged  in  the  plural, 
aye  ng,  the  forest,  baye  no,  the  forests ;  it  follows  an  adjective, 
anu  nya  ng,  man  any,  even  where  the  sense  seems  to  exclude 
definite  determination ;  where  the  noun  on  which  the  adjective 
depends  is  understood,  a  class  pronoun  is  used  before  it  &  the 
determinative  is  dropped,  bg  piapi  (buti)  the  good  (water).  The 
determinative  is  found  in  one  form  of  the  interrogative  pronoun, 
afa  or  afapa. 

In  Kebu  we  find  a  new  feature ;  so  far  there  has  been  no 
special  mark  of  indetermination,  but  in  this  language  the  numeral 
one,  de  (cfei)  is  the  equivalent  of  "a";  there  are  both  prefixes 
S<  suffiixes  in  the  language  &  the  latter  are  dropped  in  some 
cases  when  the  indeterminant  follows  the  noun,  pir,  child,  pide, 
a  child,  but  ugugbo,  houst,ugugbo  de,  a  house. 

When  we  turn  to  class-suffix  languages  we  find  that  Fula 
repeats,  but  only  occasionally,  the  class  pronoun  as  a  determinant; 
the  structure  of  Fula  is  however  complicated  &  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  say  when  the  suffixed  pronoun  means  ''this"  or 
"that"  &  when  it  means  simply  "the";  I  shall  therefore  pass 
over  the  case  of  Fula,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  correlative  to 
Kedea  &  Diola,  with  class  suffixes  instead  of  class  prefixes. 

Dagbane,  a  Volta  language,  has  two  forms  of  the  deter- 
minative ng  (rare)  and  ma,  both  being  really  demonstrativs. 

In  the  last  class  of  classifying  languages  we  find  Serer  & 
Wolof,  spoken  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal;  in  these  lan- 
guages the  class  indicator  is  a  particle  which  also  serves  as 
a  determinant  &  in  Wolof  has  three  forms  in  the  singular  with 
the  same  ablaut  as  in  Diola,  i,  a  {a),  u  to  indicate  nearness, 
remoteness,  &  undetermined  distance.  In  like  manner  the  forms 
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of  the  Serer  determinative  vary,  e  being  used  (or  near  objects, 
a  (or  remote.  In  both  languages  the  indication  o(  the  plural 
depends  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  the  determinant.  Scrcr 
nouns  with  anlaut  i\  n  \  s,  y,  or  m-f-V»  n-f  V,  &  ail  diminutives 
remain  unchanged  in  the  plural.  In  the  case  o(  other  nouns  we 
find  there  is  a  change  in  the  plural  (rom  plosive  to  (ricative  or 
vice  versi,  or  (rom  voice  to  breath  or  the  reverse.  It  seems 
probable  that  these  changes  point  to  a  previous  system  o(  classes. 

In  Serer  the  indefinite  determinative  is  as  (oUows :  Classes 
I  &  II:  o  or  ^o  (pi  a);  III,  a  or  ga  (a);  IV,  fa  (-);  V,  VI,  gi 
(a);  VII,  fo  (— );  VIII,  o  (/ii).  The  (orm  with  initial^  is  note- 
worthy, not  only  (rom  its  resemblance  to  some  o(  the  Bantu 
preprefixes,  but  also  because  the  same  prefix  is  found  in  certain 
words  in  the  Otua  dialect  o(  Kukuruku.  All  these  particles 
precede  the  noun  qualified:  gi  pis,  a  horse,  a  pis,  horses. 

The  definite  determinative  either  (oUows  the  noun  or  is 
made  up  o(  the  indefinite  (orm  with  a  superadded  element 
which  (ollows  the  noun.  The  classes  are  as  (ollows : 

I,  o  .  .  .  oxa,  (va) ;  II,  o  .  .  .  ola,  (a  .  .  .  aka)\  III,  a  .  ,  .  ala 
a . . .  aka ;  ka) ;  IVa,  /a . . .  fana  (. . .  ka) ;  I Vb,  . . .  fana  (  . . .  ka)  ; 
V,  gi  .  .  .  na  (.  .  .  ka) ;  VI,  gi .  .  .  la  (a  .  .  .  ka) ;  VII,  fo,.,ola 
(.  .  .  ka);  VIII,  0  .  .  .  onga,  {fu  .  .  .  na). 

The  classes  thus  (ormed  are  to  a  certain  extent  of  clearly 
defined  meaning,  class  I.  being  mainly  persons  &  agents,  class 
VII.  milk  &  liquids,  class  VIII.  diminutives;  but  an  analysis 
o(  the  names  o(  mammals,  birds,  (ish,  insects,  trees  &  snakes 
shows  that  though  II.  6^  VI.  contain  many  mammals.  III.  many 
birds,  VI.  (ish  6<  so  on,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as 
mammals  are,  (or  example,  (ound  also  in  classes  III,  IV,  &  V, 
birds  in  II.  6^  so  on. 

The  indefinite  determinative  is,  like  the  Bantu  preprefix, 
used  with  the  infinitive  to  (orm  a  verbal  noun :  time  muk  o  tasa, 
he  does  not  cease  destroying;  it  is  also  used,  perhaps  as  a  re- 
lative, be(ore  the  attributive  adjective :  gi  pis  gi  mosu  ne,  a  horse 
a  fine  this  —  this  fine  horse. 
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The  definite  determinative  also  makes  a  noun  of  a  verb  : 
0  pex  oxe  mi,  he  who  loves  me,  o  pexel  oxe  me,  he  who  is  loved 
by  me ;    it  may  qualify  a  sentence  of  adjectival  value :  o  mad 

0  mayu  ve  na  n  geda  n  oxe,  the  king,  many  who  beg  him  the,= 
the  king  who  has  many  suppliants. 

The  relative  may  be  (a)  the  indefinite  determinative,  go, 
^a,  fa  etc ;  (b)  the  definite  (for  class  I)  oxe,  oxa ;  or  (c)  a  combi- 
nation gola,  agala,  gina,  iuna  etc. 

In  Wblof  there  are  three  determinatives,  indefinite,  defi- 
nite, &  conjunctive;  the  plural  form  of  the  noun  is  with  few 
exceptions  the  same  as  the  singular  so  that  the  work  of  number 
Indication  falls  on  the  determinative.  The  indefinite  determinative 
precedes  the  noun ;  in  the  singular  it  is  a  vowel  (i,  u)  or  V+  C, 
:he  latter  bein^  for  each  class  the  same  as  in  the  definite  form; 
n  the  plural  i  is  used  for  all  classes  u  fas,  a  horse,  i  fas,  horses, 
15  ndox,  a  little  water. 

The  definite  determinative  usually  follows  the  noun ;  it 
s  in  the  form  C  +  V  in  the  singular,  with  plural  y,  but  nit, 
person,  takes  plural  ni  (sing.  il:i);  the  other  initial  consonants 
ire:  b,  d\  g,  I,  m,  s,  v;  as  mentioned  above  there  is  an  ablaut 
to  indicate  nearness  or  remoteness ;  the  diminutive  determinative 
s  51,  se,  su;  baye  bu,  the  father,  gor  se,  the  young  man. 

The  conjunctive  determinative  is  used  in  three  forms,  (1)  u 
'sing.),  I.  (plu.);  (2)  i;  (3)  V+C  e.  g.  xob  u  garab,  a  leaf  of 

1  tree ;  dom  i  garab,  fruits  of  the  trees,  sa  bob  i  dom,  your  son's 
lead;  ngasa  Igaende  ya,  pit  for  lions.  In  the  singular  the  con- 
unctive  may  be  omitted  altogether,  borom  fere  ba,  the  owner 
3f  the  book.  Where  the  definitive  determinative  is  used  also. 
It  may  refer  either  to  the  regime  or  to  the  determining  noun : 
iuma  ker  u  bay  ga,  my  house  of  father  the  =  the  house  of  my 
Father ;  sax  i  dugut  y  lat  nanu,  granaries  of  millet  the  are  burnt. 

There  are  three  methods  of  using  the  defipite  determi- 
native with  an  adjective:  (1)  the  adjective  follows  the  determi- 
lative,  which  serves  as  a  copula,  bayebu  baxe,  a  good  father; 
'2)   baye  bu  baxe  bu,  the  good  father;  (3)  baye  bu  baxe  bule. 
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this  good  father.  It  is  however  quite  possible  that  the  form  bu 
is  the  relative,  not  the  definite  determinative.  This  seems  to 
follow  from  such  cases  as  nit  ku  nyul,  black  man,  which  may 
also  be  expressed  by  ku  nyul;  in  the  latter  case  ku  cannot  be 
the  definite  determinative. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  Bullom  there  has  been  a  change 
from  prefix  to  suffix;  there  is  some  evidence  for  a  similar 
change  in  Wolof,  where  we  find  kef,  thing,  with  an  alternative 
form  lef;  it  is  possible  that,  as  in  Temne,  inseparable  prefixes 
were  developed  which  were  not  dropped  after  the  usage  had 
changed  from  prefix  to  suffix. 

Finally  in  Atjulo  we  have  a  class  suffix  language  with 
a  series  of  determinatives,  o  (be),  ka,  ku,  to,  te  ni  etc.,  which 
present  the  appearance  of  varying  with  the  class  suffix  of  the 
noun  but  are  far  from  being  identical  with  it,  thus  we  find 
liada  be,  men  the.  In  the  absence  of  a  grammar  of  the  language 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  register  the  fact. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  classless  languages  it  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  Mendi,  which  though  at  the  present  day  a  member 
of  the  Mandingo  group  has  undoubtedly  come  to  belong  to  it 
only  in  comparatively  recent  times.  As  I  have  shown  elsewhere,^ 
the  Mendi  are  the  Manes  (or  perhaps  Mane)  who  invaded  Sierra 
Leone  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
coming  in  all  probability  by  sea.  As  the  Manes  people  were  made 
up  of  members  of  conquered  tribes  &  the  original  nucleus  was  ten 
years  on  its  way  from  its  native  land  to  the  territory  now  known 
as  Sierra  Leone,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  much  hope  of 
discovering  the  original  language ;  an  analysis  of  the  vocabulary 
may  perhaps  enable  us  to  distinguish  accretions  of  Mande  origin; 
but  there  is  no  means  of  tracing  the  tribe  or  tribes  to  which 
the  rest  of  the  vocabulary  belonged.  If  the  vocabulary  cannot 
be  traced,  still  less  can  the  morphology  &  syntax  of  the  ori- 
ginal tongue  be  disentangled.   It  seems  however  probable  that 


>)  Jl.  African  Soc.,  XIX.  176,  XX.  33. 
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it  was  a  prefix  language,  possibly  even  a  Bantu  tongue,  &  that 
just  as  Kisi  is  in  the  present  day  changing  over  to  the  use  of 
suffixes  under  the  influence  of  adjacent  tribes,  so  Mendi  in  the 
last  four  centuries  has  given  up  its  original  structure  &  taken 
over  that  of  their  Mande  neighbours. 

Determination  is  effected  in  Mendi  by  a  suffix.  Nddpo, 
child,  has  two  plural  forms,  nddpoa  or  nddpongk;  the  definite 
forms  are  ndopoi  (sing.),  ndopoisik  (plu.);  but  there  is  also 
a  compound  form  ndopongeisia  in  the  plural.  (I  give  the  forms 
with  Sumner's  somewhat  unintelligible  accentuation.) 

It  is  perhaps  not  a  very  far-fetched  theory  that  the  -i  &  -a 
which  play  a  part  in  the  ablaut  series  of  Wolof  etc.,  have  an 
analogous  role  here;  the  definite  form  is  the  near  object,  the 
indefinite  one  is  the  remote  object.  An  objection  to  this  theory 
is  that  -a  is  found  only  in  the  plural ;  but  there  are  indications 
that  the  final  vowel  in  the  singular  is  formed  by  coalescence 
of  two  vowels.  Sumner  gives  the  indefinite  form  mba,  com- 
panion, &  the  compound  tone  is  clear  evidence  of  contraction. 

There  is  support  in  the  syntax  of  the  adjective  for  the  view 
that  the  signs  of  determination  &  the  mark  of  the  plural  were 
originally  independent;  in  the  singular  the  definite  form  is  shown 
by  a  high  tone  on  the  last  syllable  or  by  a  change  of  vowel 
{according  to  Migeod) ;  mini,  heavy  makes  mini,  minungo  makes 
minungi.  Where  the  plural  form  is  carried  by  a  demonstrative 
the  adjective  appears  to  retain  the  high  tone,  haka  mini  ji,  load 
heavy  this,  haka  mini  nasia,  loads  heavy  those.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned in  passing  that  there  is  some  indication  of  a  change  of 
tone  in  the  predicative  adjective  with  a  definite  noun:  pelei 
wont,  the  house  is  large,  pelei  i  woni,   the  house  is  not  large. 

However  that  may  be,  we  find  in  the  indefinite  form  in 
the  singular  the  stem  +  (?)  mark  of  indetermination,  in  the 
plural  the  same  +  -a  (or  nga) ;  in  the  definite  form  we  have  in 
the  singular  the  stem  +  determinative,  in  the  plural  the  stem 
+  det.  +  -sia,  stem  +  nga  +  det.  +  sia.  The  plural  forms  are  there- 
fore -a  &  -sia;    it  is  not  clear  how  we  are  to  interpret  -nga. 
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which  is  a  plural  form  but  precedes  the  determinative  in  the 
second  definite  form  which  is  a  double  plural.  It  can  scarcely 
be  classed  as  an  indefinite  plural  when  it  goes  with  the  mark 
of  determination  to  make  up  the  definite  plural.  On  the  other 
hand  in  the  indefinite  form  the  close  vowel  of  the  singular  be- 
coines  open  in  the  plural  before  -nga^  &  we  can  assume  that  the 
form  is  (-o  +  a)  +  nga  \  in  other  words  nga  is  a  sign  of  the 
plural  which  is  used  indifferently  with  indefinite  &  definite 
forms.  It  is  possible  that  these  three  forms  are  to  be  interpreted 
as  the  last  stages  of  degeneration  of  a  regular  system  of  class 
plurals ;  at  any  rate  they  are  not  derived  from  the  Mande  group, 
nor,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  lan- 
guages. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  survey  that  in  the  majority 
of  class  languages  the  determinative  is  derived  from  the  affix 
pronoun.  In  BuUom  &  NyaAbo-Tafi  we  have  perhaps  a  real 
demonstrative;  but  neither  of  these  languages  are  sufficiently 
known  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence.  When  we  turn  to 
the  classless  subfamily  of  Sudanic  the  situation  is  naturally  clearer; 
the  definite  determinative  is  a  demonstrative,  the  indefinite  is 
a  numeral  meaning  ''one''.  There  are  four  possible  forms.  De- 
termination may  be  by  means  of  a  prefix  or  a  suffix,  or  by 
a  prefixed  particle  or  a  suffixed  particle.  As  the  adjective  nor- 
mally follows  the  noun,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  metathetic  par- 
ticle or  a  suffix,  which  is  naturally  hardly  distinguishable  from 
a  particle  is  the  commonest  form.  As  the  cases  in  which  the 
particle  is  suffixed  all  belong  to  the  languages  which  form  the 
plural  of  the  noun  by  suffix  change,  we  may  probably  see 
a  causal  relation  between  these  facts;  an  originally  independent 
particle  has  come  to  form  part  of  the  noun  because  a  normal  me- 
thod of  dealing  with  the  noun  was  to  change  its  termination. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  Azande,  which  has  a  prefix 
plural,  also  places  the  determinative  before  the  noun. 

The  Bagrima  demonstrative  is  enna  (=et  na,  is  before) 
&  we  can  hardly  separate  from  the  determinative  na ;  sinda  na^ 
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the  horse,  appears  to  differ  in  the  length  of  the  final  syllable 
from  sind  enna,  this  horse;  but  the  greater  stress  on  the  de- 
monstrative would  naturally  produce  this  result.  The  determi- 
native follows  the  personal  possessive  pronoun,  the  attributive 
adjective  &  the  relative  sentence :  a  ma  na,  mine ;  gonum  golna, 
child  my  big  the ;  nganum  ge  ga  ngolge  na,  children  my  which 
big  the. 

In  Kanuri  also  the  definite  determinative  is  clearly  a  weak- 
ened form  of  the  demonstrative  atu;  ta  appears  to  vary  in  form 
according  to  the  vowel  or  consonant  auslaut  of  the  word  it  de- 
termines, kamta,  the  man,  kamutu,  the  woman,  with  which  may 
be  compared  kamata,  this  man.  It  appears  to  follow  the  adjective  * 
or  relative  sentence ;  kam  bisga  ruskina  ta^  man  I  saw  yesterday 
the;  there  appears  to  be  an  alternative  form  sa,  patent  sa  ro  lene^ 
compound  the  to  go. 

The  disjunctive  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  perhaps 
connected  with  the  determinative:  wuta  mana  a  ta  pangani,  me 
words  these  heard  I  not. 

Katla,  one  of  the  Kordofan  languages,  has  a  determinative 
-de ;  a  dependent  noun,  if  it  precedes,  takes  the  determinative : 
mumwin  de  geled,  the  elephant's  tooth. 

With  the  foregoing  may  be  connected  the  Fika  suffix  -ye, 
andaraye,  the  rich  man.  The  Dinka  suffix  -e,  or  -ke  for  the  de- 
finite form  is  a  weakened  demonstrative;  the  indefinite  form,  foil:, 
is  a  numeral  adjective. 

Atakpame,  a  Yoruba  dialect,  has  also  a  determinative  -a, 
-e  but  there  is  nothing  to  connect  this  with  the  forms  mentioned 
above ;  as  Yoruba  proper  has  no  corresponding  form,  it  is  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  a  Togoland  language;  ka  (j=oka  one)  is 
the  indefinite  form:  adea,  kdee,  cat  the,  adeka,  cat  a. 

In  Ewe  the  determinative  is  a,  la  in  the  singular  &  a  in 
the  plural;  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  closely  allied  Edo  language; 
we  may  therefore  infer  that  it  is  of  late  origin  &.  due  to  contact 
with  one  of  the  neighbouring  languages.  The  determinative  is 
not  used  when  the  species  is  spoken  of,  ante  kuna,  man  is  mortal ; 
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but  ante  la  aku,  the  man  will  die.  As  a  suffix  to  the  verb  k 
denotes  the  agent,  yi,  to  go,  yiyila,  goer.  The  iona  a  is  also 
used ;  kukua,  corpse,  suggests  a  neuter-passive  signification  but 
we  also  find  such  cases  as  asia,  market  woman.  Where  the 
noun  is  a  compound,  the  determinative  is  suffixed  to  the  second 
stem,  agbledea,  field  goer  =  farmer. 

The  numeral  Je,  may,  as  in  Kebu,  be  used  as  an  indeter- 
minative:  etso  ati  de  abota,  he  carried  tree  a  on  shoulder. 

In  Akposo  the  indeterminate  form  is  practically  the  same, 
-Ji,  &  means  "one".  The  definite  form  -e  is  used  alone  or  with 
the  demonstrative:  lYsu,  tree,  itsue,  the  tree,  itsudi,  a  tree;  uvi, 
child,  uvie,  the  child,  otat  uvie,  that  child. 

In  Angas  the  definite  determinative  is  a  weakened  form 
of  the  demonstrative  da,  which  means  the  object  already  men- 
tioned ;  matda  ne  anne,  the  man  whom  I  saw.  The  demonstrative 
takes  the  sign  of  the  plural  &  the  same  rule  probably  applies 
to  the  definite  determinative;  brun  dama,  horses  these,  where 
ma  is  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural. 

In  Songai  the  definite  form  is  di  &  fo  (=  one)  is  the 
indefinite  form;  they  follow  the  noun  immediately,  &  yo, 
the  mark  of  the  plural,  follows  the  definite  determinative:  hu 
di,  the  house,  hu  di  yo,  the  houses ;  wo  ban  di,  this  horse ; 
a  peculiarity  of  the  determinative  is  that  it  is  used  with  the 
vocative,  alfa  di,  O  marabout. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Musgu  (or  Musuk)  possesses 
a  determinative;  the  relative  is  na,  &  this  may  be  the  explan- 
ation of  such  forms  as  bul  n  as  gu  upper  the  (?)  leg  of  man. 

In  Bambara  there  is  a  form  do,  which  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  an  indeterminate  form;  ma  do  means  "a  certain 
man"  &  in  the  plural  it  means  "some". 

In  Azande  the  situation  is  obscure ;  there  is  a  form  gu, 
clearly  related  to  the  demonstratives  geru,  guru,  which  fulfils 
some  of  the  functions  of  a  definite  determinative ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  draw  the  line  between  a  determinative  &  a  demonstra- 
tive ;  thus  gu  du  means  that  which. 
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On  the  other  hand  such  forms  as  ge  komba  ru  closely 
resemble  cases  already  cited  in  which  the  demonstrative  & 
determinative  are  combined;  where  the  adjective  precedes  the 
noun  ge. .  re  +  noun  is  the  order ;  where  there  is  a  noun  in 
dependence  on  another,  we  find  ^e  +  noun  +  noun  +  ru  (re). 
There  is  also  a  form,  possibly  dialectal,  in  -o  which  appear 
to  play  the  part  of  a  determinative;  ragoo  na  da,  the 
days  are. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  has  been  seen  above,  the 
demonstrative  &  the  determinative  may  have  the  same  form, 
the  latter  being  however  unstressed. 

If  there  is  really  a  determinative  in  Azande  this  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  explanation;  but  in  the  absence  of  an 
adequate  grammar  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  decide 
such  questions. 

In  Jukun  the  situation  is  on  the  other  hand  quite  straight- 
forward ;  there  is  a  prefix  a-  which  is  the  definite  determinative : 
yinu,  day,  ayinu,  the  day. 

When  we  turn  to  Ijo  we  find  a  unique  situation ;  from  one 
point  of  view  the  language  may  be  termed  a  classifying  one, 
inasmuch  as  the  form  of  the  determinative  depends  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  noun;  but  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which 
''classifying"  has  been  used  in  these  remarks  &  the  language 
is  therefore  dealt  with  here. 

There  are  in  Ijo  three  determinatives,  at  any  rate  in  the 
Nempe  dialect,  bei  (masculine),  ma  (feminine)  &  mi  (neuter). 
The  first  is  used  for  man,  the  moon,  animals,  birds,  fish,  rep- 
tiles etc.  as  long  as  they  are  alive,  in  Ji  bei,  the  fish ;  but  if  they 
are  dead  the  form  is  mi,  incfi  mi,  the  (dead)  fish ;  it  is  however 
possible  to  say  obi  bei  pete,  the  snake  is  dead;  the  sun  also 
takes  the  form  mi.  There  appears  to  be  an  alternative  form  me 
for  ma  &.  this  is  used  where  the  sex  is  not  clear :  miate  tobwo 
bwe  (bei)  obwori  me  fime,  tell  the  boy  to  loose  the  goat. 

The  following  table  shows  the  definite  forms  in  twenty 
five  languages. 

16 
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Language 

Determinants 

Class 

affix 

Demonstrative   i 

sing. 

plu. 

sing. 

plu. 

I.  Class 

>  languag< 

es: 

Temne 

a-;  -n-;  ^ 

a-;  -n; 

Kedea 

(Avatime) 

suff.  pr. 

suff.  pr. 

Diola 

—  part. 

—  part. 

* 

Limba 

9 

•      It 

?      ,. 

Bullom 

tc 

■ 

te 

• 

N-Tafi 

ale;  no, 
na,  no 

no,  na,  no 

Fula 

suff.  pro. 

suff.  pro. 

Dagbane 

Ao;  ma 

Atjulo 

? 

9 

■ 

Wolof 

suff.  pa. 

suff.  pa. 

Serer 

(pref.)  + 
suff. 

(pref.)  + 
suff. 

II.  Non 

-class: 

Mendi 

• 

-1 

-isia 

Bagrima 

-na 

Kanuri 

-ta 

Katla 

-de 

Fika 

-ye 

Dinka 

-e,  -ke 

Atakpame 

-a ;  -e 

?  -a,  -c 

Ewe 

a;  la 

a 

Akposo 

-e 

-c 

Angas 

•di 

-dama 

Songai 

-di 

-diyo 
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Language 

Determinants                           1 

Class 

affix 

Demonstrative     1 

sing. 

plu. 

sing. 

plu.       1 

II.  Non- 

class: 

• 

1 

Jukun 
Azande 

Ijp 

a- 

gu- 

bei,  ma, 

mi 

agu 

bei,  ma, 

mi(?) 

Where  the  prefix  pronoun  is  used  to  indicate  determi- 
nation it  is  clear  that  whatever  their  origin,  they  must  have  been 
felt  to  be  demonstrative  as  well  as  classificatory.  The  problem 
of  the  origin  of  the  Bantu  pronominal  prefixes  is  not  solved 
but  it  may  be  possible  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matter  when 
we  have  more  complete  information  as  to  the  Semi-Bantu  ton- 
gues. If  in  the  remainder  of  this  latter  group  the  prefix  or  suffix 
is  demonstrative  as  well  as  classificatory  in  force,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Bantu  pronouns  have  always  been  pronominal. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  is  should  appear  that  Semi-Bantu  only 
exceptionally  recognizes  the  demonstrative  force  of  the  prefix, 
it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  that  the  Bantu  pronouns  were 
originally  nouns,  &  performed  the  same  function  as  the  deter- 
minant in  the  classificatory  compounds  of  Jukun. 

SUR   LE   GOTIQUE    bidjan  ET   LES 
VERBES  QUI  SIGNIFIENT  "PRIER'\ 

Par 
J.  VENDRYES. 

Le  verbe  bidjan  presente  en  gotique  une  exception  sin- 
guli^re ;  dans  la  classe  d'altemance  a  laquelle  il  appartient  (type 
giban),  il  forme  k  lui  seul  une  categorie  speciale,  k  cheval   sur 
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la  conjugaison  forte  et  sur  la  conjugaison  faible:  present  en 
-|e/o-  fridf/a,  preterit  radical  bap,  bedum.  Dans  un  syst&me  aussi 
rigoureusement  ^tabli  que  celui  du  verbe  godque,  ranomalic 
etait  si  forte  que  la  langue  a  cherche  k  la  faire  disparaltre  en 
substituant  un  present  bidan  au  present  bid] an:  on  lit  us-bida 
R.  9,  3  et  bidan  K.  7,5;  mais  en  general  la  flexion  du  present 
se  fait  sur  le  modde  des  verbes  faibles,  du  type  nasjan  (v.  Streit- 
berg,  Got.  Elementarbuch,  3*  -4*  cd.,  p.  144,  §  208). 

En  vieux-haut-allemand,  deux  autres  verbes  partagent 
I'anomalie  du  gotique  bidjan ;  ce  sont,  comme  on  sait,  liggen  et 
sizzen  qui  font  au  preterit  lag  (lagum),  saz  (sazum),  de  meme 
que  bitten  fait  bat  (bitum);  v.  Braune,  Althochdeutsche  Gram- 
matik,  3*  -  4*  ed.,  p.  279,  §  344.  Le  gotique  r^pond  k  ccs  verbes 
du  vieux-haut-allemand  par  des  verbes  forts  de  type  r^gulier: 
sifan  sat  (setum),  ligan  lag  (legum),  Comme  on  1'  a  depuis  long- 
temps  suppose  (v.  Osthoff.  P.  B,  fi.,  VIII,  141),  il  est  vraisem- 
blable  que  le  vieux-haut-allemand  conserve  ici  le  type  germanique 
commun  et  que  le  gotique  a  ramene  d'anciens  presents  *ligjan 
et  ^sitjan  au  type  normal  des  verbes  forts,  de  meme  que  sous 
nos  yeux  il  substitue  bidan  a  bidjan,  Le  dernier  verbe  est  settle- 
ment un  peu  en  retard  sur  les  deux  autres  dans  la  voie  du 
nivellement. 

En  vieil-islandais,  la  petite  liste  de  ces  verbes  anormaux 
s'augmente  d'une  unite:  c'est  piggja,  qui  se  conjugue  comme 
liggja,  sitja  et  bipja  (v.  Noreen,  AltisL  Gramm.,  p.  297,  §  488). 
De  meme  en  vieil-anglais,  ou  Ton  a 

liczan        /ajj  /egen 

sittan        sxt  seten 

biddan      bxd  beden 

dic^an  dash  ou  ddh  de^en  (?), 
Toutefois,  au  preterit,  dic^an  fait  egalement  di^ede,  dizde, 
suivant  la  flexion  ordinaire  des  verbes  faibles;  et  c'est  comme 
verbe  faible  aussi  qu'apparalt  le  verbe  en  vieux-saxon 
{thiggian,  pret.  thigida)  et  en  vieux-haut-allemand  (thiggen^ 
pret.  thigita). 
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Cela  fait  en  tout  pour  le  germanique  commun  un  petit 
groupe  de  quatre  verbes 0  pr^sentant  une  anomalie  identique, 
et  que  les  divers  dialectes  ont  tendu  par  des  moyens  differents 
a  ramener  a  la  r^gle.  L'anomalie  ne  peut  gu^re  s'expliquer  que 
par  rhypoth^se  d'une  particularite  commune,  qui  exposait  ces 
quatre  verbes  a  se  modeler  les  uns  sur  les  autres.  Cette  par- 
ticularite parait  etre  d'ordre  semantique. 

Les  verbes  germaniques  ^bidjan  et  ^pigjan  ne  signifient 
en  general  que  "demander,  prier".  Le  dernier  a  pris  en  vieil 
anglais  (et  deja  partiellement  en  vieux-saxon)  le  sens  d'  "obtenir, 
saisir";  en  scandinave,  il  ne  signifie  plus  que  ''mendier".  Mais 
tous  ces  sens  sont  secondaires  et  resultent  d'un  developpement 
dont  le  point  de  depart  est  ant^rieur  a  la  periode  du  germanique 
commun.  Le  Dictionnaire  de  MM.  Falk  et  Torp  (t.  IL  p.  1258, 
s.  u.  tigge)  propose  de  rattacher  ^pigjan  au  lituanien  tenku,  tikti 
"etre  etendu,  s'ctendre".  Pour  ^bidjan,  la  meilleure  etymologie 
est  celle  qu'a  reprise  et  confirmee  le  baron  v.  d.  Osten-Sacken 
dans  les  Indog,  Fschg,,  XXIII,  377:  on  partirait  d'une  racine 
*bhedh'  "courber,  plier"  qui  est  celle  du  Sanskrit  jnu-badh- 
"qui  plie  le  genou"  (Rig  Veda,  VI,  1,  6).  Ce  compost  est 
certainement  ancien;  il  se  retrouve  en  germanique  dans  le  vieux- 
saxon  Kneobeda,  Kmobeda  (Heliand,  672,  4745)  "flexion  du 
genou,  priere  qu'on  fait  agenouille"  et  dans  le  vieiMslandais 
Knebepr  "agenouillement"  (v.  les  examples  dans  J.  Fritzner, 
Ordbog  over  det  gamle  norske  Sprog,  2*  edition,  1891,  t.  II, 
p.  307). 

Des  lors,  les  quatre  verbes  germaniques  en  question 
ont  originellement  ceci  de  commun  qu'ils  designent  des  attitudes 


L  La  grammaire  angio^axonne  de  M.  Sievers  (3«  ed.  p.  219)  y 
joint  le  verbe  /ncjan,  k  cause  du  participe  je/rijen,  je/nijen  (il  n'y  ^ 
pas  de  preterit  correspondant) ;  mais  ce  participe  pourrait  appartenir 
aussi  bien  k  fri^nan  (got  fraihnan ;  Sievers,  op.  cit.  p.  216).  On  notera 
d'ailleurs  que  fhc^an  signifie  "demander"  comme  biddan  et  que  la  racine 
dont  il  sort  ne  foumissait  pas  en  indo-europ6en  de  present  radical 
th^matique. 
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du  corps:  *ligjan  **ctrc  couch^",  *sitjan  ctrc  assis",  *pig?an 
"ctrc  ctcndu"  ct  bidjan  *'ctre  courb^".  Cc  fait  a  suffi  k  les 
grouper  au  point  de  vue  morphologique.  On  notera  que  pour 
aucun  d'entre  eux  n'est  atteste  de  present  radical  th^matique 
en  indo-europeen.  C'est  la  cause  du  traitement  special  qu'ils 
presentent.  Le  grec  a  bien  un  present  Xcxo^ai  (atteste  par  He- 
sychius  Xexerai'  xoi\kdxai):  mais  ce  present  est  isoU  ct  proba- 
blement  refait,  en  grec  meme,  d'une  ancienne  flexion  athema- 
tique  (cf.  Taoriste  Xexto,  8  491  etc.;  v.  toutefois  Meillet,  Mem.  Soc. 
Lingu,,  XIV,  339  et  XV,  351).  En  revanche,  la  formation  en  -|c/o- 
parait  ancienne  pour  les  racines  "^sed-,  et  *leghr^  d'apris  le  grec 
f'Sojiai  et  le  vsl.  /ei^.  C'est  done  des  presents  ^sed^ielo-  ct 
^legh^iejo"  qu'on  est  parti  en  germanique.  Les  deux  racines 
ont  d'ailleurs  fourni  id'autres  langues  des  formes  jumelees  sans 
qu'on  puisse  toujours  eclaircir  laquelle  des  deux  a  servi  de 
modeie  a  I'autre :  le  slave  dit  Ug^  et  sfcf^,  Tirlandais  laigim,  pr6t. 
dellig,  et  saidim,  pret.  dessid.  Sur  ie  module  de  *sitjan  et  *ligjan, 
k  cote  desquels  existaient  de  vieux  preterits  sat  setum,  lag  legum, 
le  germanique  a  regie  la  flexion  des  verbes  *bidjan  et  *pigjan. 
Comme  les  deux  premiers,  en  leur  qualite  de  neutres  duratifs, 
n'avaient  pas  de  participe  passe  en  gotique,  le  verbe  bidjan 
n*en  a  pas  davantage  et  *bidans  n'est  pas  atteste  (Martin,  Haupts 
Zeitschrift  Anzeig,,  XXXII,  286). 

II  reste  a  justifier  le  groupement  semantique  suppose  ici 
entre  les  quatre  verbes  en  question;  et  pour  cela  il  convient 
d'abord  d'en  preciser  la  valeur.  Faut-il  entendre  I'attitude  au 
sens  figure,  en  disant  que  du  sens  de  *'s'ctendre  (vers)"  ou 
"se  courber  (vers)"  on  est  passe  au  sens  de  "demander"? 
N  ombre  de  verbes  exprimant  des  aspirations  ou  des  inclinations 
de  Fame  doivent  leur  naissance  a  une  metaphore.  Le  grec  Ov|iou^ai, 
comme  le  mot  {hi^i6;lui-meme,  se  rapporte  6tymologiquement 
a  Teffervescence ;  de  meme  le  latin  cupio,  que  recouvrc  le  Sanskrit 
kupyati  "il  bouillonne";  contumax  est  parent  de  turned;  Tirlandais 
essim  *'}q  desire"  a  ete  explique  pas  Strachan  comme  issu  de 
*pet'S'elO'  *'je  me  jette  sur"   (Archiv  f,  celt.  Lex,,  1,36)  et  Ton 
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connait  dans  beaucoup  de  Ungues  des  expressions  analogues  au 
fran9ais  languir  apres,  all.  schmachten  ou  sich  sehnen  nach,  angl. 
longing,  gallois  hiraeth,  lat.  desiderate  (Walde,  2*  ed.,  187),  etc. 
En  face  de  grec  xQimo  ''je  toume",  lat.  trepit,  le  Sanskrit  trapate 
signifie  *'il  a  hontc",  d'ou  le  nom  de  la  "honte"  trapi;  I'inter- 
mediaire  a  ete  "il  se  detourne  par  pudeur,  par  honte".  A  la  ra- 
cine  du  skr.  tanoti  "il  etend"  se  rattache  Tirlandais  tnuth  qui 
designe  la  passion,  et  particuli^rement  la  jalousie.  Tous  ces 
mots  font  partie  du  fonds  metaphorique  et  sentimental  du  voca- 
bulaire  indo-europeen,  dans  lequel  il  faut  naturellement  ranger 
aussi  les  verbes  latin  creJo  (^mout,  Melanges  S.  Levi,  p.  85), 
grecs  jiavdovo),  xaQa5ox£Q),  etc. 

Au  contraire,  il  faut  probablement  considerer  au  sens 
propre  Tidce  de  "s'ctendre"  et  de  **secourber"  dans  les  verbes 
*pigjan  et  *bidjan.  D'une  fa^on  generale  la  mimique  expressive 
est  beaucoup  plus  repandue  dans  les  soci^tes  primitives  que  dans 
nos  societes  modemes,  ou  les  communications  entre  les  homnes 
se  sont  intellectualisees  et  ont  lieu  d'ailleurs  en  grande  partie 
par  ecrit.  Nous  n'avons  aucune  raison  de  croire  que  Tindo- 
europeen  n'ait  pas  connu  et  pratique  le  langage  des  gestes. 
L'importance  de  Tattitude  se  manifeste  dans  un  verbe  comme 
E:iioxa\iai  **je  sais",  qui  signifie  proprement  **je  me  place  dans 
la  position  requise  pour...";  cf,  ejiiorrdjievog  jxev  axovxi,  O  282. 
II  y  avait  certainement,  dans  les  relations  sociales,  des  attitudes 
rituelles  definies.  Le  grec  ae^o^ai  n'exprime  plus  que  le  respect,  la 
crainte  respectueuse ;  mais  il  signifie  proprement  '*jeme  mets  ou 
me  tiens  a  Tecart  de";  cf.  le  causatif  ao^eo)  "j'ccarte"  et  le  verbe 
Sanskrit  tyajati  *'il  laisse  de  cote".  C'est  probablement  aussi  le 
fait  de  se  tenir  a  une  distance  respectueuse  qu'exprime  le  verbe 
uereor  en  latin. 

La  pri^re  en  particulier  comportait  des  attitudes  speciales 
que  devait  prendre  le  suppliant.  Cela  est  bien  connu  par  les 
usages  de  Tlnde  et  de  la  Gr^ce  antiques.  Les  langues  occiden- 
tals foumissent  aussi  a  cet  egard  quelques  donnees.  Un  des 
noms  de  la  priere  en  irlandais,  impide,  designe   proprement  le 
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'*fait  de  s'asseoir  autour"  des  .idoles»  pour  les  implorer,  *imfc- 
suide  (cf.  Zimmer,  Zeitschr.  f,  celtische  Philologie,  IX.  111).  Le 
latin  supplicate  tire  son  origine  de  I'usage  de  plier  les  genoux. 
II  y  a  un  verbe  latin  qui  presente  exactement  la  meme  evolution 
de  sens  que  le  germanique  *pigjan:  c'est  rogare,  qui  est  pro- 
prement,  au  sens  de  "s'etendre",  Tintransitif  moyen  correspon- 
dant  a  un  factitif  *rog-jielO'  "ctendre"  (cf.  Mem.  Soc.  Lingu.,XVI, 
300  et  s.);  le  factitif  est  conserve  en  irlandais  (v.  Pedersen,  Vgl. 
Gr.,  I,  98)  et  rogare  se  trouve  ainsi  au  point  de  vue  du  sens 
Tequivalent  du  moyen  grec  0QEY0|iai.  II  y  a  lieu  de  rappeler 
que  rogare  se  construit  en  latin  avec  un  double  accusatif ,  indi- 
quant  a  la  fois  la  personne  et  Tobjet  vers  lequel  on  se  tend: 
ro^a  me  uiginti  minas  (Plaute),  otium  diuos  rogat  in  patenti 
prensus  Aegeo  (Horace),  uulpem  rogabat  partem  caudae  simius 
(Phedre).  Deji  pour  le  verbe  evxoM'^i  on  avait  admis  jadis  le 
sens  primitif  de  "tendre  (les  bras)"  qui  rappelait  une  attitude 
rituelle  de  la  pri^re  (Prellwitz,  Etym,  Wtb.,  2*  ^d.,  s.  u.);  cette 
etymologie  parait  aujourd'hui  abandonnee  (Boisacq.jDicf.  efymo/. 
p.  300).  II  faut  la  maintenir  pour  le  latin  rogare  et  sans  doute 
aussi  pour  Tirlandais  ad^teoch  "je  prie",  qui  se  rattache  natu- 
rellement  a  la  racine  du  germanique  *pigjan. 
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REVIEWS. 

LE  LANGAGE  introduction  linguistique  a  I'histoire  par 
J.  Vendryes.  (Biblioth^que  de  Synthase  historique  No.  III.) 
XXVIIL+439.  Price  15  fr.  net. 

The  Bibliotheque  de  Synth,  hist,  is  an  enterprise  which 
should  be  imitated  in  other  countries  as  well.  The  scope  of 
this  series  of  books  is  a  very  wide  one  and  it  promises  well 
to  fulfil  the  mission  indicated  by  its  title.  Synthetic  work  is 
very  often  underrated  and  unjustly  neglected  and  therefore  we 
must  welcome  this  collection. 

Le  Langage  is  not  only  a  useful  and  cleverly  written 
handbook,  but  it  is  also  a  very  good  synthesis  and  criticism  of  the 
existing  state  of  linguistic  research.  —  The  introduction  is  devoted 
to  the  origin  of  language  which  Profesor  Vendryes  describes 
as  a  result  of  certain  psychological  and  social  conditions. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  viz.  I.  Les  sons*). 
II.  La  grammaire.  III.  Lo  vocabulaire.  IV.  Constitution  des 
langages.  V  L'ecriture. 

The  fourth  part  (Constitution  des  langages)  explains 
the  nature  of  language  which  is,  according  to  the  author,  an 
ideal  linguistic  form  accepted  by  all  the  members  of  a  commu- 
nity. The  rest  of  this  part  deals  with  the  question  of  dialects, 
languages  of  certain  classes  (Ch.  II.)  and  languages  of  greater 
groups  (Les  langages  communs  Ch.  III.).  Then  the  author 
approaches  the  question  of  the  contact  of  different  languages 
(Ch  IV.)  and  finally  he  makes  some  observations  on  the  genetic 
classification  of  languages  (Ch.  V.). 

The  author  concludes  the  book  with  some  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  question  of  progress  in  language  which  is  not  an 
absolute  one,  but  progress  in  language  results  from  the  social  and 


*)  The  explanation  of  Timage  verbal'  is  perhaps  too  short. 
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cultural  progress  of  the  respective  community.  This  conclusion^ 
is  undoubtedly  a  right  one  and  the  evolutionary  theory  o( 
progress  can  be  accepted  only  with  this  proviso. 

Professor  Vendryes  shows  that  languages  do  not  always 
aim  at  logical  simplicity.  He  could  have  mentioned  some 
Irish  examples  illustrating  how  complex  the  process  of  deve- 
lopment is,  so  that  the  subsequent  stadium  is  more  intricate 
than  the  preceding  one.  (e.  g.  the  postulated  Goidelic  paradigm 
3.  sg.  ind.  *vo-l6ngeti:  3.  sg.  subj.  *-v6longst  is  much  simpler 
than  its  descendant,  Olr.  3.  sg.  ind.  folongid:  3.  s.  g.  subj.  'fuL) 
The  author  explains  further,  that  the  respective  advantages  <of 
a  certain  stadium  of  language  are  usually  counterbalanced  by  some 
newly  acquired  drawbacks.  We  could  go  further:  we  doubt 
that  progress  in  language  saves  much  energy  of  the  speaker: 
some  scholars  maintain  that  English,  for  instance,  has  progressed 
very  far  in  this  direction  by  simplifying  its  morphology,  but 
they  forget  that  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  English  language 
and  this  simplicity  is  completely  outweighed  by  intricacy  of 
English  idiomatic  expressions  and  by  some  aspects  of  its  syntax. 
We  believe  that  energy  can  not  be  saved,  but  it  can  be  employed 
in  different  ways,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  speaker  how  he 
spends  his  energy.  The  learned  author  is  right  when  he  speaks 
simply  of  morphemes  (i.  e.  formal  elements),  (p.  86.  ff.)  and  the 
best  test  of  his  choice  of  terms  is  his  simple  definition  on  p.  410: 
'La  seule  difference  qu'il  y  ait  entre  les  Ungues  est  dans  la  place 
des  morphemes  et  dans  la  nature  du  lien  qui  unit  les  morphemes 
aux  mots." 

There  are  some  secondary  point  where  we  venture  a  few 
criticisms: 
p.  112.  Wheeler  The  Origin  of  Gram.  Gender  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Germ.  Phil.  II  and  not  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Phil.  Soc.  London.  This  mistake  is  due  to 
the  unlucky  device  of  quoting  books  by  numbers;  we 
think  the  old  usage  (of  abbreviations)  much  safer. 
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p.  121  The  author  might  perhaps  say  a  few  words  about  the 
theories  mentioned  in  the  footnote  (I Eur.  intransitive 
and  transitive). 

p.  149.  There  are  two  types  of  nominal  constructions  in  Celtic 
(cf.  CZ.  IX.  380  ff) : 

a)  the  nominal  construction  is  an  independent  sentence. 
|3)  the  nominal  construction  is  a  part  of  another  sentence. 
We  think  it  better  to  keep  these  two  types  apart. 

p.  151  data  vasUni  is  a  misprint  for  data  va'suni. 

p.  178.  In  Irish  the  possessive  pronoun  is  frequently  used 
proleptically  but  it  is  not  the  normal  case, 

pp.  216.  258.  The  Magic  Use  of  Names,  The  name  is  *as  much 
a  part  of  a  person  as  a  limb',  and  consequently  the  name 
must  be  either  withheld  from  any  one  who  is  likely  to 
make  wrong  use  of  it,  or  the  name  is  kept  secret  alto- 
gether, or  it  must  not  be  told  by  the  bearer  of  it.  Not 
only  human  beings  but  also  spirits  (or  even  the  supreme 
deity)  can  be  coerced  by  the  use  of  their  names  (cf.  the 
Legend  of  Ra's  Name:  see  also  W.  Budge,  Egypt. 
Magic  passim  and  E.  Clodd  Tom  -  Tit  -  Tot  *). 
As  regards  the  magical  use  of  the  spoken  word  in  general, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the 
word  itself  and  the  magical  (manual)  act,  which  usually 
accompanies  the  formula. 

p.  243.  Goth.  bleif>s  means  not  only  oIxtiq|X(ov  but  also  (piAdyat^; 
(See  also  Feist.  Etym.  Wb.  dcr  got.  Spr.  p.  73). 

p.  246.  Czech  ctverak  has  no  pejorative  sense. 

p.  248.  Mod.  E.  Fee  is  a  loanword  from  O  Fr.  /e,  fiu  Geripan 
Vieh  =  M  E.  Fee  'cattle  property'.  (It  is  not  certain 
whether  O  Fr.  Fe  <  O  H  G.  Fehu;  see  Skeat,  Et.  diet,  and 
also  H.  W.  and  E.  G.  Fowler,  The  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary.) 


*)  cf.  also  the   Irish  formula  tongimse  a  toinges  mo  thiiath  where 
the  name  of  the  deity  is  not  mentioned). 
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p.  257.  Germ,  ausbrechen  is  a  transitive  verb.  The  intransitive 
verb  which  is  described  politely  as  'sich  iibergehen  is 
"brechen'  or  **sich  erbrechen\ 

p.  261  1.  16  lege  O  E.  hUford  <  *hUfweard. 

p.  280  note.  Chinese  mdi  and  mki  must  be  regarded  as  two 
different  words  (note  the  accent  1). 

p.  298.  The  derivation  Engl,  (slang)  twig  <  Ir.  iuigim  is 
only   probable,   but  not  sure. 

p.  300.  In  the  passage  about  Virgilius  Grammaticus  it  ought 
to  be  explained  that  the  special  language  in  question 
was  a  sort  of  Latin  argot. 

(For  Slavonic  Secret  Languages  see  V.  Jagi^,  Die  Geheim- 
sprachen  bei  den  Slaven,  Sitzungsber.  d.  phil.  hist.  Ci- 
der Wiener  Akad.  1896,  of  esp.  p.  8). 

p.  312.  French  readers  should  be  informed  about  the  relation 
between  the  Midland  (Old  Mercian)  and  the  southern 
elements  in  the  London  dialect. 

p.  342.  A  Czech  would  say  mdme  malickou  sestru  (=  we  have 
a  little  sister);  sestru  mdme  malickou  would  mean  'our 
sister  is  small  (or  a  baby)*. 

p.  344.  Prof.  Vendryes  quotes  Meillet's  theory  that  the  Slav, 
predicative  instrumental  is  due  to  Ugrofinnic  influences 
but  we  prefer  Brugmann*s  opinion  (see  Grundr.  ^n.  2. 
537  Note). 

p.  414.  The  author  repeats  the  theory  that  Lithuanian  owes 
its  archaic  fprm  to  the  social  conditions  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  then  he  remarks :  'C*est  dans  les  regions 
montagneuses  ou  a  Textremite  des  presqu  'iles,  ou  les 
actions  exterieures  sont  les  plus  limitees  que  les  langages 
se  conservent  le  mieux.  Ainsi  se  sont  conserves  le  basque 
.  .  .  .  ou  le  breton . .'  But  the  Breton  language  has  changed 
as  much  as  French  has  and  consequendy  the  proferred 
theory  about  Lithuanian  seems  doubtful.  We  should 
think  that  Lithuanian  has  not  been  affected  by  so  many 
uncongenial  influences  as   the  West  European  languages. 
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These  few  remarks,  however,  cannot  detract  from  the 
merits  of  the  book. 

PROF.  MAX  FORSTER.  ENGLISCH  KELTISCHES  (in 
>ops,  Engl.  Studien  56.  2.  p.  204  ff). 

This  paper  consists  of  five  items  viz  1)  OE.  ancora  < 
Ir.  anchara. 

2)  Nith  and  Nooviog.  Mod.  E.  Nith  (ME.  *Nithe  OE. 
Niiide)  is  derived  from  Olr.  *NUibe  <  *Nowidios  (Beda*s 
Nidd  =  Mod  E.  Nidd  (river  in  Yorkshire). 

3)  Aberystwyth  and  STOuxxia.  Prof.  Forster  proposes  to 
read  *Stuktia  *)  (instead  of  Ptolemy's  2T0\)xxia,  Sovxxia, 
Tovxxia,   StovXia)   which  would  give   Ml.    W.  Ystwyth. 

4)  Loidis,  Leeds  and  Lothian,  Leeds  (fr.  OE.  *Ledes 
Lcedes,  Bede*s  Loidis)  is  derived  from  Brit.  *Lodissa. 
Lothian  (M  E.  Lqthen.  Lothian  OE.  Lothene)  is  of  Goidelic 
origin.  It  belongs  to  the  same  root  as  *Lodissa  (*luta 
bog). 

5)  Peanfahel,  Penneltun,  and  Mod  E.  KinneiL  Peanfahel 
is  probably  a  half  goidelized  form  of  OBr.  Pennivgl< 
OW.  Penngwaul  [O  W,gwaul  =  Ir.  /Si/].  Bede*s  Penneltun 
is  OE.  Pennel'tun ;  the  first  part,  Penned,  must  be  derived 
from  OBrit.  Pennwql. 

Mod.  E.  Kinneil  (Ml.  Sc.  Kinel)  <  Gael.  Cenail  Prof. 
Forster  is  inclined  to  admit  that  Pennguaul  OE.  Penneltun 
is  the  same  name  as  Gael.  Cenail  =  Sc.  Kinel. 
The  author's  suggestion  that  Peannfahel  may  be  a  half  goi- 
delized British  name,  and  not  a  Pictish  name  is  the  best 
solution  of  that  difficult  question.  —  As  regards  Cen  -  ail 
Cennfail  we  must  ask  why  the  attribute  should  be 
lenated  after  Cenn  (nom.  of  neutr.  o-stem) ;  cind  (gen.) 
ciund  (dat.)*)  would  of  course  lenate  the  following 
attribute. 


•)  cf.  loc.  cinn. 
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Why  does  the  Author  transcribe  the  Welsh  y-sound 
by  ir.  It  is  [i]  '^)(high  mixed  narrow)  but  not  rounded! 
The  paper  contains  a  ^eat  deal  of  valuable  information 
and  materials  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
paper  itself.  (J,  Bds,) 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  ADVERBS  AND  THEIR 
VALUE  IN  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PRE- 
HISTORIC DECLENSIONS.  -  By  Clara  M.  Knight.  D.  Lit. 
{Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society,  Vol.  VI 
pt.  iii,  pp.  IV+  141). 

Dr.  Clara  Knight,  whose  attainments  as  a  grammarian 
and  philologist  are  well  known,  has  rendered  a  real  service 
in  writing  this  concise  and  interesting  treatise.  As  however  it 
is  impossible  to  review  it  in  full  detail  without  producing 
a  work  almost  as  long,  the  present  notice  must  be  limited  to 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the  book,  and  a  few  criticisms 
of  individual  points. 

The  fundamental  proposition,  which  is  obvious  enough, 
is  that  a  large  number  of  adverbs  in  the  classical  languages  are 
nouns  separated  from  their  declension,   but  still  bearing  traces 
in  their  form  of  a  case-ending,  either  still  in  use  in  the  histor- 
ical period  of  the  language,  as  the  ace.  sing.  fern,  in  dTCQidrnVt 
or  obsolete,  as  the  suffixless  locative  which  seems  to  be  found 
in  x^^H'   ^^'  Knight  analyses  practically  all  the  older  adverbs 
in  both  tongues  under  the  heads  of  the  different  cases,  in  the 
order,  ablative,  instrumental,  nominative  and  accusative,  locative, 
genitive,  and  dative,   and  sums  up  by  reconstructing  the  pre- 
historic  declensions,   largely  from  the  material  thus  furnished. 
It  is  clear  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  can  lay   no  claim  to 
originality,   and  much  of  it  is  frankly  controversial;   but  even 


**)  or  [y]  according  to  Sweet's  later  transcription  (but  the  sound 
is  the  same!) 
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there  the  work  furnishes  a  very  convenient  collection  of  ma- 
terial and  a  clear  statement  of  the  author's  own  views  and  of 
those  with  which  she  disagrees.  The  only  weakness  which  can 
be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  ten- 
dency, not  very  marked  and  almost  inevitable  in  handling 
controversial  matter,  to  make  a  statement  for  the  first  time  as 
a  hypothesis  and  afterwards  to  assume  it  as  proved.  There 
are  also  a  few  inconsistencies.  Thus,  p.  10,  it  is  stated  that 
"the  differences  between  the  nominal  and  pronominal  declensions 
probably  grew  from .  a  choice  among  numerous  forms",  while 
on  p.  23  Dr.  Knight  finds  that  "there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  separate  ablative  was  originally  found  in  the  pronominal 
declension  only",  a  departure,  not  altogether  for  the  better, 
from  the  former  position.  On  the  same  page  she  commits  her- 
self to  a  principle  of  doubtful  value  in  the  statement  that  '*it 
seems  hardly  likely  that  forms  as  comparatively  limited  as  the 
adverbs  in  -<pi  and  •q>iq  in  Greek  should  have  produced 
a  suffix  of  such  wide  application  as  the  final  -g  and  attached 
to  a  form  in  -a)-".  One  might  reason  that  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  such  words  as  mente  and  tic,  occurring  in  comparatively 
few  phrases,  should  result  in  the  regular  adverbial  termination 
of  French  and  English  respectively;  yet  such  is  the  fact.  The 
freaks  of  language  in  this  and  similar  cases  are  beyond  pre- 
diction. A  slip  is  made  on  pp.  116,  118,  where  dum  is  identi- 
fied first  with  ace.  masc.  and  then  with  the  neuter. 

Some  rather  doubtful  explanations  of  adverbs  are :  p.  28, 
ejiJro8(i)v  is  derived  from  h  jtoSwv,  an  odd  combination  of 
a  word  denoting  exact  position  with  the  vague  local  genitive; 
the  parallel  given,  Iv  "Ai8ov,  is  surely  an  elliptical  use  of  the 
possessive  gen.,  ^\L61^?  being  always  a  person,  not  a  place, 
in  Homer,  where  also  the  full  phrase,  elv  'AiSao  fto^ioiaiv  is 
found  (V  19  and  elsewhere).  Is  it  not  likelier  to  be  *ev  jio8oiv 
altered  by  the  analogy  of  ex-toScov?  p.  36,  if  Dr.  Knight  means, 
as  she  seems  to  do,  that  the  quantity  of  fvustra,  contra,  and 
the  like  is  a  false  extension  of  the  iambic-shortening  of  bene. 
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male,  cit6,  &c.,  why  do  we  not  find,  e.  g.^  ^uolgo?  If  on  the 
other  hand,  frustra  is  not,  as  Dr.  Knight  would  have  it,  an 
instrumental,  but  a  nominative,  the  shortening  is  quite  regular, 
p.  99,  Birt's  explanation  of  the  inscription 

[qui]  legis  hunc  titulum,  quid  no[men]  scire  laboras, 
[qua]  fuerim,  quo  nupta  uiro,  liberta  quoius, 

viz.,  that  quo  is  an  old  dat.,  correctly  used  in  an  archaising 
context,  is  quoted  with  approval.  But  (1)  the  inscription,  of 
the  second  century,  contains  at  least  one  glaring  false  archaism, 
the  scansion  quoius,  for  quoius  or  quoius,  (2)  the  very  wide 
use  of  the  abl.  of  circumstance  in  Silver  Latin  makes  it  far  from 
impossible  that  that  is  the  case  meant  here. 

p.  53,  why  should  topper  be  quoted  from  Quintilian, 
who  cites  it,  and  not  from  Livius  Andronicus,  who  uses  it? 
p.  76  it  might  be  noted  that  besides  the  nom.  meridies  formed 
from  meridie,  the  latter  word  is  itself  used  as  a  nom.  by  Plau- 
tus,  Most,  649.  p.  95,  why  quote  Terence  by  acts  and  scenes, 
instead  of  by  the  continuous  numeration?  p.  102,  ejcfera,  which 
cannot  be  got  into  a  hexameter,  is  surely  not  in  Lucretius, 
with  its  last  syllable  intact. 

Still,  even  if  Dr.  Knight  be  proved  wrong  on  every  one 
of  these  points,  and  on  some  others  which  appear  doubtful, 
this  detracts  but  little  from  the  merit  of  a  treatise  which 
contains,  to  cite  but  one  example  out  of  very  many,  such 
admirable  and  lucid  explanations  of  real  difficulties  as  the 
discussion,  p.  82  ff.,  of  the  suffix  -fer,  or  the  learned  re- 
construction, already  referred  to,  of  the  primitive  Greek  and 
Latin  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  avowed 
object  of  the  research  (Preface,  p.  iii).  Philologists  have 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  one  so  competent  to  guide  them  through 
thorny  ways.  (H.  J,  Rose,  A,  Woodward,  University  College, 
Aberystwyth,) 
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ALLITTERATIO  LATIN  A:  or.  Alliteration  in  Latin  Verse 
reduced  to  rule:  With  special  reference  to  Catullus,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  Lucan,  Lucretius,  Martial,  Ovid,  Persius,  Phaedrus,  Pria- 
peia,  Propertius,  Statins,  Tibullus,  and  Virgil.  By  Walter  J.  Evans, 
M.  A.  London,  Williams  &  Norgate  1921. 

This  is  a  book  in  many  respects  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
author  is  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Carmarthen. 
A  keen  student  of  the  classics,  he  has  little  opportunity  to  meet 
others  of  similar  tastes ;  he  has  access  to  few  libraries  of  any 
size,  and  knows  little  of  recent  investigations  in  philology,  or 
of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  present  day.  Many  of  the 
editions  used  in  his  researches  are  antiquated,  and  he  has  seen 
no  modem  treatise  on  metre.  Consequently  the  book  bristles 
with  defects  of  the  sort  common  in  amateur  works.  Well  known 
points  are  worked  out  at  elaborate  length;  thus  a  good  deal 
of  space  is  devoted  to  noticing  quite  familiar  examples  of 
glides  (a  term  with  which  the  author  is  unacquainted,  by  the 
way) ;  orthographical  discussions  serenely  ignore  Brambach  and 
N cue- Wagner  (though  Lindsay  is  used);  resemblances  between 
various  vowel  and  consonant-sounds  are  discussed  without  any 
sign  of  the  author  having  ever  heard  of  such  terms  as  "velar", 
"high-front",  or  even  such  elementary  distinctions  as  that 
between  open  and  close.  In  metrical  questions,  Principal  Evans 
calmly  assumes  that  the  rise^)  of  the  foot  was  stressed,  and 
that  all  rises  are  monosyllabic;  with  other  such  inadequacies, 
which  render  for  example  his  discussion  of  the  galhambic  simply 
puerile.  The  existence  of  anaclasis  is  wholly  disregarded!  Never- 
theless, by  sheer  indefatigable  research  on  the  actual  texts  — 
lungo  studio  e  grand'  amore  —  he  has  come  out  to  results  inte- 
resting in  themselves  and  sound  enough  to  merit  thorough 
discussion. 

Principal  Evans*  fundamental  thesis  is,  that  alliteration 
forms  an  essential  element  in  all  non-dramatic  Latin  verse  of 


»)  I  use  "rise"  and  "fall"  to  signify  respectively  Hebung  and  Sen* 
kung,  temps  fort  and  temps  faible.  Arsis  and  thesis  are  unhappily  ambiguous. 


17 
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the  classical  period.  By  alliteration  he  means  the  recurrence  at 
stated  intervals,  not  necessarily  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or 
syllable,  of  the  same  or  like  sounds,  whether  long  vowels, 
diphthongs,  or  consonants.  He  holds  that  short  vowels  were 
not  counted  at  all  in  this  connection.  He  is  further  of  opinion 
that  the  following  approximate  assonances  were  allowed;  a  with 
ai  and  au;  e  with  ae;  o  with  oe  and  oi;  i  with  ei  and  y;  u  with 
eu;  the  spirants  with  the  corresponding  voiced  consonants;  / 
(concerning  the  pronunciation  of  which  he  has  curious  ideas) 
with  /i,  p  and  b\  z  with  s;  agma  with  n;  while  the  aspirate  is 
counted  as  a  consonant,  and  a  glide  (such  as  that  presumably 
heard  between  u  and  i  in  fuit)  is  allowed  to  make  assonance 
with  a  consonant,  e.  g,,  with  the  u  of  uideo.  The  result  is  that 
'*there  are  only  sixteen  consonant  or  vowel  sounds  which  cannot 
echo  each  other"  (p.  5).  The  rule  which  he  believes  to  have 
been  consciously  followed  by  the  Latin  writers  is;  every  idic 
syllable  (  monosyllabic  rise)  must  rhyme  with  {^  contain  the  same 
consonantal  or  long  vocalic  sond  as)  some  other  ictic  syllable 
in  its  own  line.  (p.  43.)  The  word  "line",  by  the  way,  is  never 
defined.  "Syllable"  is  interpreted  to  mean  (p.  21)  **a  vowel  on 
which  the  ictus  falls,  together  with  all  the  consonants  on  each 
side  that  can  be  conveniently  pronounced  with  it".  E.  g.,  in  the 
line  Maecenas  atauis  edite  regibus,  we  are  at  liberty  to  divide 
Mae-cen-as  or  Maec-e-nas  or  even  Mae-cae-na-sat-,  &  c, 
as  may  be  most  convenient.  This  is  reasonable  enough,  since 
the  division  of  a  word  into  syllables  (apart  from  etymological 
analysis)  is  a  matter  of  convention,  and  as  Lindsay  rightly  says, 
the  real  division  of  a  word  like  pater  is  in  the  middle  of  the  t 
Making  these  assumptions,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
author's  analyses.  A  perfectly  normal  line,  without  much  of 
what  he  unkindly  terms  "meretricious  ornament"  and  without 
any  of  the  licences  occasionally  used,  is 

collocate  puellulam. 
Here  the  first  and  second  "ictic  syllables",  coll-  and  ca-,  have 
in  common  c;  the  third  and  fourth  have  each  an  /.  So  far,  no 
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one   is  likely*  to  deny  that  an  assonance  exists.  A  little  more 
complex  than  this*  or  than  the  hexameter 

annus  in  apricis  maturat  coUibus  uuas  (n  n  c  u  c  u) 
is 

illic  plurima  naribus. 
Here  the  second  rise  has  the   complex  of  consonants  p  1  r ;  of 
these  letters  the  second  recurs  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  line, 
the   third   in  the  third  rise,  and  the  first  in  the  last  (allowing 
p         b);  or 

depone  sub  lauro  mea  nee 
where  the  three  letters  of  the  syllable  -poit'-  are  more  or  less 
perfectly  answered  by  the  b  of  sub,  the  o  of  lauro,  and  the  n 
of  nee,  which   by  what   Principal  Evans  calls  ligation  (p.  21) 
is  counted  as  of  the  same  syllable  as  the  a  of  mea. 

It  is  in  lines  of  this  kind  that  the  reviewer  begins  to  he* 
sitate  about  following  the  author  all  the  way.  The  reading  lauro 
is  but  ill-supported ;  the  apparatus  criticus  of  Vdckham-Garrod 
(Horace,  Carm.  II  7,  19),  for  instance,  does  not  so  much  as 
mention  it;  and  lauru,  which  has  far  better  MSS  support,  "re* 
sists  our  rules"  as  Principal  Evans  confesses  (p.  44  n.  3).  At 
the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  labial  and  nasal 
sounds  are  prominent  in  the  line. 

Some  80%  of  the  verses  analysed  by  the  author  are  sus- 
ceptible of  such  explanations  as  the  above ;  for  the  remaining 
20%  he  allows  five  indulgences;  the  **uniped'*  rhyme,  in  which 
there  is  assonance  between  a  rise  and  the  fall  intervening  be* 
tween  it  and  the  next  rise;  as 

hospitis  ille  uenena  Colcha 
where  one  of  the  assonances  is  between  the  first  and  the  second 
n  in  uenena ;  the  ''obhque  rhyme",  between  a  rise  and  the  init- 
ial letter  of  a  word  (jemque  tuam  ponas  in  meliore  loco, 
where  the  m  of  tuam  is  echoed  by  the  initial  letter  of  meliore)  ; 
various  forms  of  "interlineal  rhyme",  i.  e.,  assonances  between 
a  rise  in  one  line  and  a  rise  in  the  next ;  and,  when  all  these 
devices  fail,   compensation   in  the  form  of  an  extra  assonance 

17* 
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elsewhere  in  the  line  to  atone  for  a  "blank  ictus",  and,  in  a  (ew 
cases,  an  allowable  blank  in  the  first  or  last  line  of  a  lyric  poem. 

From  the  80%,  neglecting  the  licences  for  a  while,  must 
be  deducted  some  few  verses  in  which  the  author  has  either 
followed  an  ill-supported  reading,  as  in  the  instance  given 
above  from  Horace,  or  allowed  an  impossible  spelling,  as  in 
Ovid,  ^mores  I  4,  2, 

ultima  cena  tuo  sit  precor  ilia  uiro, 
where  to  get  an  extra  o-sound  for  his  alliterative  system  he 
postulates  the  barbarism  coena;  but  there  still  remains  a  very 
impressive  total  of  examples.  To  what  extent  are  these  due  to 
mere  chance? 

A  mathematical  colleague,  Mr.  H.  W.  Unthank,  has  kindly 
worked  out  the  probabilities  for  me  on  a  purely  theoretial 
basis.  Suppose  that  the  five  long  vowels  (neglecting  the  rare 
y),  the  four  common -diphthongs  (ae,  au,  eu,  oe)  and  the  twelve 
consonants  which  we  get  by  neglecting,  with  Principal  Evans, 
the  distinctions  between  b  and  p,  c,  q,  and  g,  f  and  h,  s  and 
z,  and  omitting  x  and  k  as  wholly  superfluous,  are  arranged 
regardless  of  all  sense  and  grammar  to  form  glyconic  lines. 
Let  each  "ictic  syllable"  consist  (as  on  an  average  it  roughly 
does)  of  one  vowel  and  two  consonants,  and  every  alternate 
"ictic  syllable"  contain  a  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong;  then, 
assuming  that  every  letter  is  employed  with  equal  frequency 
in  this  caricature  of  Latin  verse,  some  26.7%  of  the  lines  ought 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  system  under  discussion.  If 
short  vowels  were  more  frequent,  the  proportion  would  dimi- 
nish to  a  lower  limit  of  23.2%;  if  there  were  no  long  vowels 
in  the  rises  at  all.  i) 

This  imaginary  condition  of  afiFairs  is  of  course  a  long 
way  from  the  realities  of  the  language.  I  therefore  made  a 
small  experiment  to  check  it.  Stringing  together  a  number  of 
actual  Latin  words  to  form  glyconic  lines,  regardless  of  sense 


^)  Allowing   assonances    between   a   vowel  &.  a  diphthong   as  e 
and  ae,  the  maximum  rises  to  about  30*0%. 
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and  grammar.  I  found  that  even  by  straining  to  the  utmost 
all  the  licences  which  the  author  recognises  there  was  rather 
more  than  one  "blank  ictus"  in  every  seven.  It  therefore  is 
apparent,  since  the  system  provides  means  of  finding  a  com- 
plete set  of  assonances  in  nearly  every  line  examined,  that  mere 
chance  will  not  explain  the  phenomena. 

Can  they  be  explained  by  the  exigencies  of  grammar? 
Some  assonances  certainly  are  nothing  more  than  grammatical 
agreement;  thus  in  the  line 

quo  tu  rere  modo ;  domus  hac  non  purior  ulU  est 
the  o  in  quo  and  the  final  o  of  modo  were  unavoidable  if  the 
poet  was  to  use  the  ablative  at  all.  But  this  clearly  will  not 
explain  all  cases;  thus  in  the  line 

sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
the  grammatical  agreement  of  the  last  two  words  brings  them 
no  nearer  assonance,  nor,  in  the  next  verse 

denso  pauentem  sustulit  aere 
are  denso  and  aere  in  any  better  case.  (Hor.  Carm.  II  7,  13, 
14).  Yet  both  verses  fit  the  theory  under  discussion  perfectly 
(m  s  mr  s  r,  and  s  t  st,  with  an  r  in  the  next  line  te  rursus 
in  helium  resorbens,  to  account  for  the  r  in  aere)-  Here  again 
therefore  design  seems  likelier  than  hazard. 

But,  —  and  this  seems  a  crucial  objection  to  regarding  the 
rules  laid  down  in  this  book  as  consciously  followed  by  Latin 
poets, —  if  we  turn  to  modem  Latin  verse,  written  by  men  who 
held  no  such  theory  as  that  of  Principal  Evans,  we  find  his 
analyses  applying  quite  readily.  Thus,  analysing  the  first  stanza 
of  Munro's  Latin  version  of  Sappho's  Hymn  to  Aphrodite, 

Side  gemmanti,  louis  6  propago,  (sd  g  t  s  g) 

quae  sedes,  aeterna,  dolosque  nectis,   (e   es  t  s  t) 

ne,  precdr,  curis,  era,  taediisue  (e  r  rs  e  s) 

corda  domato.  (d  t  or  d  d) 
we   have  as  fine  an  example  of  the  rules  as  could  be  desired. 
Even  mediaeval  accentual  verse  comes  out  quite  well,  allowing 
for  the  fact  that  there  are  no  long  vowels  in  it  at  all :  - 
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quantus  tremor  est  futurus  (t  t  r  r) 

quando  index  est  uenturus  (n  ds  s  t)* 

cuncta  stricte  discussurus.  (cess) 

tuba,  mirum  spargens  tonum  (t  r  r  t) 

per  sepulchra  regionum,  (pr  p  r  -) 

coget  omnes  ante  thronum.  (c  g, -a  "uniped**, -n  ntt) 
Humanist  quantitative  verse  on  classical  models  gives  similar 
results  to  modem  productions.  The  author  himself  admits  (p.  5) 
that  "it  is  difficult  to  construct  a  long  line  without  a  single 
rhyme*'. 

But  against  this  Principal  Evans  has  ready  an  answer  of 
no  small  weight.  Careful  perusal  of  his  tenth  and  eleventh  chap- 
ters ("Methods  of  Embellishment"  and  "Alliterative  Richness ') 
furnishes  numerous  examples  of  verses  which  fulfil  his  requi- 
rements not  once  but  several  times  over,  having  for  instance 
within  a  short  compass  not  only  the  necessary  assonances  but 
as  many  as  five  extra  ones ;  of  others  in  which  the  "rhymes" 
consist,  not  of  one  letter  at  a  time,  but  of  groups  of  half-a- 
dozen  or  so ;  or  in  which  these  groups  are  arranged  with  a  sym- 
metry which  it  would  be  special  pleading  to  represent  as  wholly 
unconscious.  E.  g., 

regnauit  populorum   ex   humili  potens  (rg  ntpl  re 
Iptn) 

tanto  mrginibus  praestantior  omnibus  Herse  (tntor 
nbs  tntro  nbs  rse) 
There  are  other  more  complex  examples.  We  have  then  on  the 
one  hand  a  series  of  minimum  requirements  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  fulfilling  for  more  than  one  or  two  lines' at  a  time; 
on  the  other,  many  lines  which  exceed  these  requirements  so 
widely  that  almost  every  letter  of  them  has  some  part  to  play 
in  a  scheme  which  for  complexity  leaves  even  Keltic  verse  far 
behind.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  riddle? 

In  the  present  reviewer's  opinion.  Principal  Evans  has  un- 
earthed, and  reduced  to  something  like  rule,  a  tendency  of  the 
language   (by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  but  manifested  perhaps 
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with  especial  strength),  namely  to  repeat  within  a  small  com- 
pass any  sound  which  had  bnce  been  employed,  for  whatever 
reason.  Of  this  tendency  the  classical  poets  were  fully  aware, 
the  more  so  as  they  had  before  them  glaring  examples  of  its 
less  artistic  forms  in  the  writings  of  their  older  fellow-country- 
men. Unconsciously  they  followed  it  to  some  degree  every- 
where ;  and  consciously  they  developed  it  into  an  ornament  of 
their  verse,  not  indeed  by  any  series  of  elaborate  rules  know- 
ingly applied  (any  more  than  Cicero  had  in  his  head  any- 
thing corresponding  to  the  complicated  terminology  of  Zielinski 
for  his  clausulae)  but  by  following  the  promptings  of  their 
own  ear.  H,  J,  Rose. 

REVUE  BELGE  DE  PHILOLOGIE  ET  D'HISTORIE. 
Publie  par  la  Societe  pour  le  Progr^  des  £tudes  Philologiques 
et  Historiques.  Bruxelles  1922.  Tome  I,  No.  1. 

From  the  rich  contents  of  this  new  review  our  public 
would  be  interested  to  read  the  following  papers:  Parmentier's 
Notes  on  Euripid.  Med.  674  ff.  and  Ion  565,  P..  Thomas  Notes 
et  conjectures  sur  les  oeuvres  de  Vempereur  Julien,  H.  Gregoire's 
Notes  on  the  Epitaph  of  Bishop  Macedonius,  on  the  Typikon 
of  Nikephoros  of  Constantinople  and  a  poem  of  Nikephoros 
Blemmydes. 

J.  Feller  explains  Astaneum  as  a  collective  („forest  of 
lances")  and  adds  a  list  of  place  names  where  this  collective 
occurs. 

The  bibliographical  part  of  this  new  publication  is  very 
thoroughly  done  and  it  will  prove  a  very  useful  guide  to  students. 

REVUE  BELGE  DE  PHILOLOGIE,  &  C.  Tome  I,  No.  2. 

In  this  number  the  following  articles  are  to  be  noted  as 

of  philological   interest;   P.  Reussel,  The  theme  of  voluntary 
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self-sacrifice  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  P.  Marchet,  The  place- 
name  in  Gaulish  Cambos,  the  curve,  bend,  A.  Vincent,  The 
diminutives  of  place-names,  J.  Vannerus,  Toponymic  notes  on 
the  Germanic  Chaumonts. 

Further,  P.  Graindor  identifies  an  inscription  about  one 
Pisilas  as  a  Megarian  funerary  relief,  while  A.  Himpers  corrects 
a  reading  in  Simonidesfr.  103.  The  reviews  are  worth  study  also. 

THE  SLAVONIC  REVIEW.  A  survey  of  the  Slavonic 
Peoples,  their  history,  economies,  philology  &  literature.  Publi- 
shed by  the  School  of  Slavonic  Studies  im  the  University  of 
London,  King's  College.  Vol.  1.  no.  1.  June  1922. 

In  this  bulky  new  review  (this  number  is  172  pp.),  publi- 
shed each  academic  term,  there  will  always  be  some  matter  of 
philological  interest ;  in  this  one  notably  V.  Jagi^,  A  survey  of 
Slavistic  studies,  N.  Forbes,  The  composition  of  the  earlier  Rus- 
sian chronicles,  while  the  bibliographies  &  reviews  are  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  great  importance.  Perhaps  pp.  VI— VIII,  which 
deal  with  transcription  &  transliteration,  are  likely  to  rouse  more 
controversy  than  the  political  articles  (which  are  out  of  our 
line). 

Some  account  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  1468—1921. 
Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1922  pp.  111.  Abundantly 
illustrated. 

This  souvenir  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Press.  As  this  is  based  on  Mr.  Madan's  classic  book  on  the 
subject,  not  much  new  could  be  said,  nor  is  this  the  place. 
After  the  older  period  comes  an  account  of  the  more  recent 
and  comparatively  unknown  history  of  the  Press,  with  admirable 
illustrations  of  its  foreign  headquarters  &  the  modem  side  of 
its  work  in  Oxford,  which  is  rather  apt  to  whet  the  appetite 
for  more.  Finally^there  is  an  account  of  the  principal  series  of 
publications  of  the  Press,  which  of  course  includes  our  great 
New  English  Dictionary. 
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One's  only  venous  quarrel  with  them  is  that  they  pander 
to  the  absurd  fiction  that  learned  persons  must  necesarily  be 
unbusinesslike. 

LE  MUSfiE  BELGE:  REVUE  DE  PHILOLOGIE 
CLASSIQUE  .  .  .  Tome  XXVI.  1922. 

This  number  contains  the  following  articles.  J.  Meunier, 
of  Chimay:  Les  sources  de  la  monographie  d'Arrien  sur  Tlnde. 

(This  is  part  of  a  dissertation  on  the  sources  of  Arrian 
as  a  whole,   of  whose  quality  it  gives  an  interesting  foretaste.) 

A.Delatte:  Un  Nouveau  livre  sur  Homere.  (This  is  a  review 
of  Vol  I  of  E.  Drerup's  Homerische  Poetik.  The  Scandinavian 
author  is  trying  to  solve  the  Homeric  question  by  purely  literary 
&  esthetic  methods.  If  adopted,  &  the  reviewer  shows  points 
in  their  favour,  they  will  also  revolutionize  our  views  of  Greek 
history.) 

J.  H.  Baxter:  Corrigenda  et  addenda  thesauro  ling.  lat. 
(A  list  of  words.)  A.  Roehrsel:  Ad  Joannem  Secundum.  (A  Note 
of  an  allusion  to  Hilaire  Bertholf  in  a  poem  to  Joannes 
Dantiscus,  Bishop  of  Cuhn.) 

J.  P.  Waltzing :  Inscriptions  latines  de  la  Belgique  Romaine. 
(Readings  &  photographic  representations  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Buzenol.) 

Ant.  Vitale :  La  storia  della  versione  dei  settanta  e  Tantichita 
delta  Bibbia  nelF  Apologetico  di  Tertulliano :  Saggio  sulle  fonti 
filologiche.  (A  comparison  of  passages  in  Tertullian's  work  with 
others  in  Josephus,  Antiquitates  Judaicae.) 

Early  British  Trackways,  Moats,  Mounds,  Camps,  and 
Sites.  A  Lecture  given  to  The  Woolhope  Naturalist's  Club 
at  Hereford.  By  Alfred  Watkins. 
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Watkins  Meter  Co. :  Hereford :  Simplpn,  Marshall,  Ha- 
milton, Kent  &  Co.:  London,  1922.  pp.  41. 

This  book  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  topographer  or  any 
person  interested  in  the  evolution  and  history  of  place  names. 
At  p.  10  is  an  outline  of  conclusions  which  state  the  issue 
frankly  and  fully.  Put  shortly,  it  applies  the  Euclidean  axiom 
that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  way  between  two  points, 
with  the  proviso  that  those  points  must  be  visible  one  from 
another  or  alternatively  from  some  place  or  mark  between  them. 
In  the  most  primitive  times  such  methods  were  essential,  for 
economy  of  effort.  The  book  shows  instances  of  mounds,  na- 
tural hills,  ponds,  church  towers  (usually  on  prehistoric  sites), 
running  in  lines  to  places  whose  names  suggest  places  of  barter. 
In  some  instances  the  object  dealt  in  is  suggested  by  the  ad- 
jectives forming  part  of  the  names  of  places  on  the  route.  These 
are  mostly  in  Hereford. 

For  all  these  things  the  author  works  out  a  terminology 
and  suggests  certain  etymologies,  which,  however,  with  the 
terminology,  can  be  separated  from  the  discovery. 

As  to  the  discovery,  one  can  test  it  by  following  the 
instances  in  the  book  meticulously  and  repeatedly  and  also  by 
applying  the  principle  oneself  elsewhere.  After  doing  both,  my 
conclusion  is  favourable.  Study  of  the  map,  exploration  of  the 
purlieus  of  St.  Paul's  and  examination  of  the  Church  towers 
and  other  points  of  vantage  in  &.  out  of  London  from  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  confirm  what  is  said  about  the 
London  (Strand)  churches  and  show  the  general  applicability 
of  the  principle.  Further,  study  of  the  map  near  Edgware  & 
Stanmore  6<  verification  on  the  spot  (all  of  which  delayed  this 
review)  point  the  same  way.  The  theory,  apart  from  dates  & 
philology,  seems  to  be  a  genuine  one,  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  toponymy.  This  is  not  the  only  direction  in  which 
I  have  tested  the  matter,  but  it  must  suffice. 

On  the  philological  side,  however,   I  wish  to  add  a  few 
notes,  incomplete,  but  needful. 
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I  don't  know  where  the  word  lay,  ley  is  got  by  him,  nor 
exactly  why  he  says  it  was  called  so,  for  our  British  &  earlier 
predecessors  did  not  even  speak  Anglosaxon,  let  alone  middle 
6^  modem  English.  Still  there  seems  something  in  the  use  of 
ley  for  such  purposes,  as  the  N.  E.  D.  has  instances  in  early 
Charters  of  a  ley  being  used  as  a  boundary  line,  a  very  un- 
likely use  for  a  meadow  with  no  hedges  or  boundary  marks. 
Cf.  Ley  Sb  in  N.  E.  D.  VI.  p.  136  &c.  under  lea  lb.  Also  p.  174, 
lee.  If  these  cases  prove  anything,  they  suggest  a  source  of 
possible  infection  of  the  word  lane  (originally  a  narrow  line 
cut  out  of  the  ground),  where  the  cutting  was  actually  on 
a  ,,lay".  Even  a  word  of  known  history  like  delay  might  be 
infected  so,  once  it  had  acquired  its  modern  sense. 

Site,  despite  p.  14,  is  Latin  Situs  or  O.  E.  5iYe,  but  the 
senses  of  Sig/if,  althou^  Teutonic  and  with  a  guttural  and 
confused  in  spelling  no  earlier  than  the  14***  century,  might 
serve  to  a  mutual  infection. 

The  interpretation  of  the  name  Baublestock  (p.  19)  does 
not  please  me  in  the  absence  of  topographical  confirmation, 
but  the  first  sense  of  the  word  stock  (N.  E.  D.)  is  rather  con- 
firmatory of  the  word  stock.  For  Baublestock  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider places  like  Bubbenhall  and  Bubnell.  Both  are  in  places  of 
mixed  terminology,  one  being  on  a  R.  Avon.  Cf.  also  sense  10  b 
of  Stock  in  N.  E.  D.  There  was  a  church  with  the  epithet  le 
Stocks,  not  associated  with  the  instrument  of  purishment  so 
called. 

As  to  the  remark  on  p.  20  about  „dense  forest*'  it  is 
perhaps  in  order  to  repeat  the  reminder  that  forest  like  its 
Teutonic  congener  Wald  (Teynwald  hill)  is  not  necessarily  nor 
at  all   a  woodland,   but  land   lying  outside   the  common  law. 

pp.  26.  7.  As  to  Gold  Cross  &c.,  these  are  local  names, 
not  much  recorded  elsewhere  &  close  to  Wales  where  gold  was 
6<  is  found,  but  one  would  like  to  trace  their  history  further. 
Particularly  desirable  does  this  seem  in  the  case  of  the  Golden 
Valley  Railway.  This  is  in  the  valley  of  the  R.  Dore,  presumably 
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Dor  in  Welsh  and  so  lying  open  to  an  easy  Anglo-Norman 
confusion  of  the  valley  of  the  „Fleuye  d'Or".  In  days  when 
punctuation  marks  were  occasional  &  usually  wrong,  this  is  an 
easy  confusion. 

But  I  must  not  pursue  too  far  the  very  detailed  notes 
which  the  interest  of  the  subject  and  the  native  appropriateness 
of  the  place  where  the  discovery  was  made  have  caused  to  accu- 
mulate. 

The  archeologists  have  yet  to  be  heard. 

Centenaire  de  Tficole  des  Chartes  1821— 1921.— Compte 
rendu  de  la  Joumee  du  22  Fcvrier  1921.  Paris,  k  Tficole  Natio- 
nale  des  Chartes,  1921.  Pp.  109.  (Achev6  d'imprimer  le  25 
Aout  1921.) 

This  is  a  report  in  fitting  style  of  one  of  the  great  events 
of  our  time,  issued  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  particip- 
ating, either  personally  or  by  deputy,  as  the  Philological 
Society  did.  By  a  happy  circumstance,  though  the  President 
was  unable  to  attend,  we  had  the  choice  of  three  French  members 
to  represent'  us,  with  the  certainty  that  three  of  our  members 
would  be  present. 

The  report  not  only  gives  an  account  of  the  celebration, 
but  adds  the  speeches  and  the  written  addresses  and  resolutions 
sent  in.  The  list  of  bodies  represented  or  sending  addresses 
is  in  itself  remarkable. 

L.  C   Wharton, 
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ge     2  ] 

.  25  read:  1 

east. 

..       2  . 

.26     .,      from. 

,.       3. 

.22    „     motion. 

..      8, 

,  15  dele  and. 

..     13  . 

,     3  ab  inis  (note)  read:  made. 

,.     16. 

,  28  read:  metallic. 

..     34, 

,     3     .,       parait. 

..     34, 

,  10     „       suppose. 

..     34, 

,  14     ..       emploie. 

.,     34. 

.17     „       ividement. 

,.     34. 

,  22  and  p.  35  1.  13  read:  parait. 

..     34. 

.  16  ividement. 

..     34. 

,  21  read:  indo-europeenne. 

.,     37  , 

,  18—19  read:  que  des  formes. 

..  •  38  . 

.12            ..      attollS, 

..     49 

11.  1,  5 

,.       property. 

..     49  1 

I.  29 

,.       is. 

..     65  , 

.  18 

,.      indicandum  est. 

,.     65  , 

.  27 

„      wholly. 

..     67  . 

.  22 

„       depends. 

..     72  , 

.  10 

synopsis. 

..     75  , 

.  19 

„       prosecutor. 

„     80  , 

.     3 

„      aright. 

..     81  , 

.  12 

,.      far. 

..     83, 

.     7 

.       viz. 

..     83  . 

,     8  ab  inf. 

read:  '  has. 

..     84. 

.     3  read :  as. 

,     89  1 

.  15  ab  inf.  read:  with  a  thick  tangle. 

.     89. 

,    9    „     ,.     add  comma  after  unpleasant 

.     89. 

,  10  read:  s 

signified. 

it 


Page  94  add  commas  after:  used  (1.  15);   after  place  (1.  16); 
after  means  (1.  18);  before  **a  medley  (1.  20). 
94  add  commas:  1.  13  after  means;  1.  9  ab  inf.  after  sense- 
development;  1.  10  ab  inf.  after  namely. 

122  1.  10  after  roh-  add:  (ro-,  see  Loth  RC.  36.  133). 

123  „  21-22  read:  [cf.  Panym  digonat  T.  141.  34;  142.8). 
128  „  15  „       lEur. 

128  „     9  ab  inf.  read :  [cf.  A  dylivas  idas  y  kith  BB.  87. 8?] 

129  ,,  19  dele  the  whole  line,  [ni  cilias  recte:  ni  cilius], 
129  ,,  27—28  dele:  Tcymvron  treulyat  genniweir  R.  268.2. 
135  „  23  dele:  T.  304.  26.  (recte:  rybrynhwynt) 
138  „  5  dele:  So  too  perhaps  caffod  BB.  16.  2. 
138  „  5       „      dodaeth  BB.  23,  11.-24,  7. 

140  „     7  dele:  cf.  67,  19. 

141  ,,     1  read:  [godiweud  A.  99,  14;  ny  odiweud  99.  15]. 
141  „  20      „       cf.  diwc. 

141  „  26      „       'protects'  see  Loth,  p.  Quest.  57. 
149  „  16  after  *ed-ti  add:  see  Loth,  RC.  36.  145. 
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INTERPOLATIONS 

AND  OMISSIONS  IN  ANGLO: 

SAXON  POETIC  TEXTS. 

By 
W,  A.  CRAIGIE. 


The  greater  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  is  contained  in  four  manuscripts,  which  are 
of  comparatively  late  date,  having  been  written  towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
From  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  their  contents,  the  probability 
is  that  each  was  compiled  from  several  sources,  the  various 
pieces  having  been  collected  either  by  the  actual  scribe  or  by 
some  one  who  employed  or  directed  him.  As  almost  every 
piece  is  extant  in  no  more  than  one  copy,  there  are  practically 
no  means  of  controlling  the  care  and  intelligence  of  the  scribe 
or  collector  beyond  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  texts  them- 
selves ;  the  integrity  of  each  poem,  and  the  genuineness  of  its 
various  portions,  must  be  determined  by  internal  evidence.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  go  behind  the  existing  manuscripts,  and  try  to  dis- 
cover the  character  of  those  from  which  they  were  copied,  or 
on  which  they  ultimately  depend.  Despite  the  many  studies 
which  have  been  made  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  as  a  whole,  and 
the  careful  scrutiny  to  which  every  line  has  been  subjected, 
this  general  aspect  of  textual  criticism  has  not  yet  received  suf- 
ficient attention.  The  most  important  contribution  yet  made  to 
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it  is  Dr.  Henry  Bradley's  paper  on  The  Numbered  Sections 
in  Old  English  Poetical  MSS'  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Academy,  Vol.  VII ;  the  main  results  of  this,  it  will  be  seen,  arc 
intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  new  points  brought  out 
by  the  present  investigation. 

The  extant  manuscripts  are  handsome  well-written  volumes, 
the  work  of  expert  scribes,  and  thus  have  a  surface  appearance 
of  elegance  and  correctness  which  must  be  discounted  in  any 
inquiry  into  the  actual  state  of  the  text.  The  qualities  of  this 
must  obviously  have  depended,  in  the  main,  on  the  character 
of  the  originals  from  which  the  scribe  made  his  copy  ;  it  is  only 
in  rare  cases  that  he  would  be  likely  to  emend  correctly  any 
serious  defects  in  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  As  to  the  na- 
ture of  these  originals  we  have  only  indirect  evidence,  but  if 
we  try  to  conjecture  what  they  may  have  been  like,  there  is 
one  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  preserved  in  these  manuscripts  is  admittedly  of 
Anglian  origin,  and  belongs  to  a  period  two  or  three  centuries 
earlier  than  the  extant  copies.  The  earlier  copies  would  thus  be 
written  and  preserved  in  the  more  northerly  portion  of  Eng- 
land, in  an  area  which  from  the  close  of  the  eighth  century 
was  exposed  to  constant  ravages  by  the  Scandinavian  invaders. 
When  the  wide-spread  damage  done  by  these  to  monastic  insti- 
tutions and  other  buildings  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  clear  that 
the  risk  of  injury  to  books  was  very  great,  and  that  those 
which  were  not  absolutely  destroyed  might  well  be  rendered 
defective  by  the  effects  of  fire  or  water.  There  is  every  chance 
that  such  copies  as  were  rescued  and  carried  south  for  safety 
had  suffered  in  this  way,  and  consequently  that  the  southern 
transcribers  had  not  only  to  convert  the  poems  from  another 
dialect  into  their  own  (in  itself  a  source  of  possible  error),  but 
would  frequently  be  confronted  with  difficulties  arising  from 
the  mutilated  state  of  the  manuscripts  themselves. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  defective  originals  would 
leave  traces  in  the  work  of  the  southern  scribes.  (1)  Small  portions 
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of  the  text,  especially  at  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  might  be 
destroyed  or  rendered  illegible,  producing  such  uncertainties 
as  arise  in  the  extant  copy  of  the  Beowulf,  (2)  A  leaf  or  leaves 
might  be  lost,  causing  a  real  lacuna  in  the  text.  (3)  A  loose  leaf 
or  leaves  might  be  misplaced,  or  turned  the  wrong  way,  so  as 
to  destroy  the  proper  sequence  of  lines  within  a  text.  (4)  Loose 
leaves  might  be  accidentally  or  carelessly  inserted  in  pieces  to 
which  they  did  not  belong. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  three  of  the  important  manuscripts 
shows  that  all  the  types  of  error  which  would  result  from  the 
above  causes  are  really  present,  and  raises  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  have  originated  in  this  manner.  The  results  are  of  some 
importance,  not  merely  for  establishing  the  proper  form  of  the 
texts,  but  for  our  estimate  of  the  literary  qualities  of  some  well- 
known  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

The  manuscript  in  which  the  various  sources  of  error 
enumerated  above  may  be  traced  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
certainty  is  Junius  XI,  containing  the  so-called  Cxdmon  poems. 
This  itself  afiFords  many  examples  of  the  loss  of  leaves,  thereby 
rendering  more  obscure  some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
the  pieces  it  contains;  but  it  also  furnishes  clear  evidence  that  at 
certain  points  it  was  based  on  imperfect  originals.  This  appears 
most  plainly  in  the  Exodus,  where  some  of  the  results  have  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  scholars,  although  the  natural  conclusions 
have  not  been  clearly  drawn.  The  most  obvious  instance  is  the 
gap  in  the  narrative  after  1.  361,  leaving  a  space  which  has  been 
very  oddly  and  incongruously  filled  with  a  fragment  from  a  lost 
Genesis  poem  containing  accounts  of  Noah  and  Abraham 
(11.  362—445).  A  brave  attempt  has  indeed  been  made  to  show 
that  this  might  have  formed  a  legitimate  part  of  the  Exodus, 
but  the  reasons  against  this  view  are  so  strong,  and  the  explan- 
ation so  simple,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  combat  it  seriously. 
Another  clear  case  of  error  is  that  which  was  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Napier  {Mod.  Lang.  Review,  VI.  165-8),  viz.  the 
misplacing  of  lines  108—124,  which  ought  to  follow  upon  1.  85, 
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so  that  the  lines  now  numbered  108—124  should  properly  be 
86—102,  while  the  present  86—107  would  become  103—124. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  are  at  least  two  other  points 
at  which  the  text  of  the  Exodus  is  faulty :  in  the  one  cast  it 
has  too  little,  in  the  other  too  much.  (1)  After  line  275  there 
is  a  considerable  omission.  No  account  is  given  of  the  opening 
up  of  the  way  through  the  Red  Sea  by  Moses,  who  is  merely 
presented  as  calling  upon  the  people  to  witness  the  miracle 
which  he  has  performed.  The  incident  cannot  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  omitted  by  the  poet,  and  its  absence 
must  be  due  to  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  text.  (2)  After  line 
521  there  is  a  strange  interpolation,  comprising  lines  522—547. 
In  the  preceding  verses  the  poet  has  spoken  of  the  counsels 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  in  these  words : 

ranon  Israhelum       ece  rxdas 
on  mere-hwearfe      Moyses  sxgde, 
heah-pungen  wer,       halige  sprxce, 
deop  xrende,       dxgweorc  nemnad, 
swa  gyt  wer-deode      on  gewritum  findad 
520  doma  gehwilcne      para  pe  de  him  Drihten  behead 

on  pam  sid-fate      sodum  wordum. 

By  whatever  strange  transformation  the  form  was  evolved, 
dxgweorc  evidently  stands  for  'decalogue',  and  the  lines  are  a 
simple  reference  to  the  ten  commandments.  They  have  not  the 
slightest  point  of  contact  with  the  passage  which  follows,  of 
which  the  opening  lines  are 

gif  onlucan  wile      lifes  wealhstod, 
heorht  in  breostum,       ban-huses  weard, 
ginfxsten  gody      gastes  cxgum. 

The  whole  tenor  of  this  passage,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
works  up  to  the  closing  lines, 

ponne  he  sodfxstra       sawla  lekded, 

eadige  gastas,       on  uprodor, 

pxr  leoht  and  lif,       eac  pon  lissa  blxd, 
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dugod  on  dreame,      Drihten  herigad, 

weroda  wuldor-cyning,  to  widan  feore, 
show  that  we  have  here  the  concluding  portion  of  a  moralizing 
poem  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  theme  of  the  Exodus, 
The  lines  which  follow,  beginning  with  *Swa  reordode . .  manna 
mildost*  do  not  refer  to  what  precedes,  but  to  the  speech  of 
Moses  which  begins  immediately  afterwards,  and  Swa  is  to  be 
rendered  by  Thus*.  (Cf.  Wanderer  6,  Daniel  361). 

These  faults  in  the  text  are  apparently  not  all  contempo- 
raneous, but  have  arisen  at  different  stages  in  its  transmission. 
The  immediate  original  of  Junius  XI  is  probably  responsible  for 
the  lacuna  after  361,  and  the  long  interpolation  at  the  same 
point.  This  supposition  can  at  least  be  reconciled  with  the  in- 
dications afforded  by  the  numbered  sections,  the  first  five  of 
which  are  made  up  as  follows : 

XLII.    11.       1-62    =62  lines 

XLIII.    „     63-123*=  61     „ 

XLIV.    „   124-189  -66     „ 

[XLV]   „   190-251  -62     „ 

XL VI.   .,  252-318  -67     „    . 
Each  of  the  Roman  numbers  (which  begin  with  XLII  because 
Genesis  ends  with  XLI)  indicates  a  folded  sheet  (—  two  leaves 
or  four  pages)  of  parchment  containing  a  definite  section  of 
the  poem. 

So  far  the  make-up  of  the  manuscript  is  plain :  each  sheet 
contained  a  number  of  lines  ranging  from  62  to  67.  No.  XLVII, 
however,  appears  to  have  contained  a  higher  number  (about  84), 
perhaps  because  a  new  scribe  writing  a  smaller  hand  began  to 
work  at  this  point.  The  first  leaf  of  this  sheet  would  thus  end 
at  line  360,  and  the  loss  of  the  second  leaf  would  account  for 
the  lacuna  in  the  text.  In  place  of  the  missing  leaf  an  extraneous 
doubled  sheet,  containing  84  lines  of  Genesis  matter,  had  been 
inserted,  and  the  scribe  mechanically  ran  on  with  this  without 


*)  After  re-arrangemcnt  of  the  transposed  lines. 
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noticing  its  irrelevance.  He  was,  however,  aware  that  something 
was  wanting,  and  so  left  two  whole  pages,  164  and  165,  blank, 
as  well  as  a  few  lines  at  the  bottom  of  p.  163.  He  then  went 
on  with  the  next  section,  in  which  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus 
is  resumed,  and  numbered  it  as  XLVIIII.  If  this  is  not  a  slip 
for  XLVIII,  it  implies  that  a  whole  section  has  been  lost.  Be- 
tween the  opening  of  this  section  and  the  beginning  of  the  mor- 
alizing fragment  (1.  522)  there  are  76  lines,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  fill  the  two  leaves  of  the  sheet.  From  the  end  of 
the  fragment  (1.  547)  to  the  close  of  the  poem  there  are  43 
lines.  If  this  really  completed  the  text,  it  was  probably  written 
on  a  single  leaf,  and  this  might  explain  why  it  was  left  unnum- 
bered. On  the  other  hand,  if  this  was  the  real  XLIX,  the  orig- 
inal ending  of  the  poem  may  be  lost;  as  it  stands  now,  it 
closes  abruptly,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  anything  is  really 
lacking  to  complete  the  theme. 

The  transposition  of  lines  86—107  and  108—124,  and  the 
lacuna  after  line  275,  cannot  be  similarly  accounted  for  by  re- 
constructing the  immediate  original  of  the  Junius  MS.  For  the 
explanation  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  still  earlier 
manuscript,  with  a  slightly  fuller  page.  The  first  sheet  (=two 
leaves)  of  this  contained  lines  1—85,  and  had  remained  intact, 
whereas  the  two  leaves  of  the  second  sheet  had  become  de- 
tached from  each  other.  The  first  of  these,  containing  on  one  side 
lines  86—102  and  on  the  other  side  lines  103—124,  had  been 
turned  round  (recto  and  verso  transposed),  so  that  the  scribe 
copied  the  lines  in  the  wrong  order,  as  explained  above.  The 
second  leaf  of  this  sheet  probably  ended  aboiit  line  163,  the 
two  leaves  thus  containing  78  lines.  If  the  third  sheet  went 
down  to  line  237  (  -  74  lines),  the  first  leaf  of  sheet  four  would 
naturally  end  at  275,  and  loss  of  the  second  leaf  would  account 
for  the  following  lacuna.  If  IV.  2  contained  much  the  same 
amount  of  matter  as  IV.  1,  the  portion  of  text  missing  between 
I.  275  and  1.  276  would  be  36  lines,  which  would  give  suffi- 
cient scope  for  a  full  account  of  the  miracle. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  the  next  edition  of  the  Exodus  ought 
to  exhibit  the  text  in  a  more  genuine  form  than  that  which  the 
scribe  has  given  to  it.  The  transposed  Hnes  should  be  placed 
in  their  proper  sequence  and  re-numbered,  the  lacunx  after  275 
and  361  should  be  clearly  indicated,  and  the  two  disturbing 
interpolations  should  be  removed.  When  these  improvements 
have  been  effected,  the  merits  of  the  poem,  even  in  its  sadly 
mutilated  state,  will  appear  more  clearly  than  they  do  at  present. 

In  the  Daniel,  which  follows  immediately  upon  the  £xo- 
dus  in  the  manuscript,  there  are  certain  irregularities  in  the 
length  of  the  numbered  sections  which  suggest  that  some  inter^ 
ference  with  the  text  has  taken  place.  Dr.  Bradley  notes  that  'the 
length  of  the  sections  is  very  unequal,  varying  from  103  to  180 
verses',  and  adds  'I  do  not  think  that  these  figures  can  be  ex- 
plained by  my  general  theory*.  The  puzzling  figures,  however, 
are  simply  due  to  a  deliberate  interpolation  in  the  text  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  noticed,  although  the  clue  to  it  has  long  been 
available.  The  author  of  the  Daniel  for  some  reason  omitted 
from  his  poem  the  Song  of  Azarias,  although  he  included  that 
of  the  Three  Children.  This  omission  was  noticed  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  Junius  MS.,  as  also  the  fact  that  a  version  of  the 
Song  could  be  found  elsewhere.  The  source  from  which  he 
could  obtain  it  was  the  poem  imperfectly  preserved  in  the 
Exeter  Book  (fol.  33),  now  commonly  called  the  Azarias,  but 
to  which  Thorpe  gave  the  fuller  title.  The  story  of  Hana- 
niah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  paraphrased'.  The  earlier  part  of 
this  is  lost,  and  the  extant  portion  begins  abruptly  with 

Him  pa  Azarias  ingeponcum 
hleoprede  halig  purh  hatne  lig. 
The  conclusion  also  appears  to  be  wanting,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  191  lines  preserved  in  the  Exeter  Book  are  no  more  than 
two  sections  of  a  long  poem  on  the  theme  of  Daniel,  which  may 
have  told  the  whole  story  on  much  the  same  lines  as  that  in  the 
Junius  MS.  The  compiler  decided  to  improve  his  text  by  adding 
to  it  the  Song  of  Azarias  from  this  source,  but  found  a  diffi- 
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culty  in  inserting  it  at  the  exact  point  where  it  should  have 
commenced.  Following  the  order  of  the  verses  in  the  Vulgate, 
the  interpolation  should  have  been  made  about  line  236,  but 
this  would  have  involved  an  awkward  interruption  of  the  text, 
and  it  was  therefore  postponed  until  line  279  had  been  reached. 
There  was  no  doubt  a  good  reason  for  selecting  this  point  in 
preference  to  other  possible  openings.  The  first  sheet  of  Daniel, 
numbered  L  in  continuation  of  XLIX  in  the  Exodus,  contained 
lines  1—103;  the  second,  LI,  would  naturally  end  at  223,  where 
Thorpe  has  inserted  LII  although  the  scribe  has  omitted  it.  The 
third  sheet  would  thus  commence  with  224,  and  its  first  leaf 
could  contain  the  next  56  lines,  so  that  line  279  would  end 
the  verso  of  the  leaf.  Here  then  the  Azarias  was  inserted.  The 
result,  however,  of  delaying  the  interpolation  was  to  produce 
an  awkward  repetition  of  the  same  matter  from  the  two  sources, 
since  the  scribe,  having  made  one  mistake,  was  led  on  to  com- 
mit another.  He  ought  to  have  stopped  copying  from  the  Azarias 
at  1.  57  of  that  text  (-^1.  333  of  the  Daniel),  and  returned  to 
his  proper  source,  where  he  would  have  resumed  with  the  words 
introducing  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children.  Instead  of  doing 
this  he  went  on  with  the  Azarias  to  1.  86  (^^  365  of  Daniel), 
and  consequently  took  in  a  second  time  the  matter  correspond- 
ing to  verses  46—51  of  the  third  chapter  in  the  Vulgate,  besides 
running  into  the  opening  lines  of  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children. 
Of  this  he  had  copied  three  lines  before  he  noticed  that  he  was 
over-running  unnecessarily.  He  then  stopped  abruptly,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  correct  his  mistake,  and  went  back  to  the 
true  text  of  the  Daniel. 

When  these  facts  are  realised,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  in  the  present  text  of  the  Daniel  the  angel  is  twice  men- 
tioned as  entering  the  fiery  furnace,  and  why  the  simile  of  the 
wind  and  the  dew-drops,  already  occurring  in  11.  275—278,  is 
repeated  in  11.  346—352. 

In  all  probability  only  a  few  lines  of  the  genuine  text 
have  been  displaced  before  1.  366.  The  version  of  the  Song  of 
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the  Three  Children  attached  to  the  Azarias  begins  with  verse 
57  in  the  Vulgate,  omitting  verses  52—56,  and  considerations 
of  space  suggest  that  those  verses  were  also  omitted  in  the 
Daniel. 

Having  returned  to  his  proper  text,  the  scribe  committed 
the  mistake  of  placing  the  number  LIII  at  1.  363  whereas  he  was 
only  copying  from  the  second  leaf  of  LII.  The  real  LIII  must 
have  begun  about  431,  and  LI V  about  547,  since  LV  is  placed 
at  676.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  numbered  sheets  of  the  Daniel 
would  then  be  as  follows : 

L.       11.  1-103      =103       lines 

LI.      „       104-223      =120 

LIL    „       224-2791  , 

..   ..366-430J  " 


Lin.  „       431-547      —117 

LIV.   „       548-675      =128 

LV;     ;,       676-765  . .  =   90  (+  the  lost  ending  of 

the  poem).* 
In  future  editions  of  the  poem  the  genuine  text  ought  to 
be  restored  by  the  omission  of  lines  280—365,  with  indication 
of  a  lacuna  of  a  few  lines  at  this  point,  and  a  re-numbering 
of  all  the  lines  that  follow.  The  text  of  the  interpolation  should 
be  reserved  for  comparison  with  the  longer  fragment  preserved 
in  the  Exeter  Book,  as  it  has  no  other  connexion  with  the  Daniel 
than  community  of  subject. 

The  Exeter  Book  itself,  probably  copied  from  a  more  ex- 
tensive set  of  originals  than  the  Junius  MS,  is  not  free  from 
indications  of  similar  defects  in  these.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  its  version  of  the  story  of  Daniel  was  incomplete  at  the 
beginning,  and  probably  at  the  end.  The  lines  it  contains  (191 
in  all)  were  probably  written  on  either  two  or  three  double 

^)  The  facts  relating  to  the  numbered  sheets  of  the  Exodus  and 
Daniel  will  be  realised  more  clearly  if  worked  out  practically  with 
folded  pieces  of  paper,  each  bearing  its  proper  number  (from  XLII 
LV  (to  and  having  a  note  of  the  lines  with  which  it  began  and  ended. 
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sheets  (four  or  six  leaves),  which  were  all  that  the  compiler  was 
able  to  obtain. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  some  controversy  whether  the  short 
piece  contained  on  fol.  32  b  of  the  Exeter  Book  is  an  epilogue 
to  the  Christ  or  a  prologue  to  the  Guthlac.  There  is  at  least  an 
equal  probability  that  it  is  neither,  but  part  of  a  separate  poem, 
the  beginning  of  which  happened  to  occur  on  the  last  page  or 
leaf  of  the  Christ,  while  the  ending  had  gone  astray.  Consi- 
dering its  subject,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  it  is  the 
opening  section  of  the  moralising  poem  of  which  the  conclu- 
sion has  been  interpolated  in  the  Exodus,  The  two  pieces  are 
nearly  of  the  same  length  (29  and  26  lines  respectively),  and 
might  thus  readily  be  derived  from  separate  leaves  of  the  same 
original. 

Two  of  the  best-known  pieces  in  the  Exeter  Book,  the 
Wanderer  and  Seafarer,  present  a  common  feature  which  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have  studied  them  most 
closely.  In  each  of  them  the  special  theme  with  which  the  poet 
starts  is  dropped  towards  the  middle  of  the  poem,  and  its  place 
is  taken  by  reflections  on  the  fleeting  nature  of  all  things  on 
earth.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  each  case  this  change  of  subject 
takes  place  about  the  same  point :  in  the  Wanderer  the  last  line 
which  clearly  relates  to  wandering  is  57,  in  the  Seafarer  the 
seafaring  ends  with  the  first  half  of  line  64.  (There  are  also  some 
difficulties  in  this  portion  of  the  U^ancferer  which  suggest  that 
a  few  lines  have  been  omitted,  so  that  the  correspondence  of 
the  numbers  may  have  been  even  closer  than  it  now  is.)  In  the 
Wanderer  the  later  portion  contains  56  lines,  but  the  last  five 
of  these  are  of  the  lengthened  type,  and  their  connexion  with 
what  precedes  is  very  doubtful.  (The  initial  Swi  may  mean 
*thus'  and  point  to  the  words  which  follow.)  In  the  Seafarer  the 
text  runs  on  for  64  more  lines,  although  the  later  portion  is  so 
confused  that  Sweet  in  his  Reader  stops  at  108,  and  prints 
109—124  in  the  Notes,  with  the  remark  "It  is  evident  that  the 
majority  of  these  verses  could  not  have  formed  part  of  the  present 
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poem".  There  would  be  still  more  reason  for  stopping  at  1. 102, 
where  fol.  82  b  of  the  manuscript  ends,  and  accepting  the  view 
expressed  by  Thorpe  in  his  note :  "I  suspect  that  a  leaf  is  here 
wanting,  and  that  what  follows  is  the  end  of  another  poem". 
When  the  number  of  lines  in  each  section  of  the  two 
poems  is  considered,  there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
compiler  of  the  Exeter  Book  made  up  the  text  of  each  from 
a  defective  original  with  misplaced  leaves.  In  this  the  Wan- 
derer and  Seafarer  were  represented  either  by  single  leaves  or 
by  double  sheets  containing  only  the  earlier  portion  of  these 
poems,  the  remainder  of  each  being  lost.  Two  other  leaves  or 
sheets  contained  portions  of  a  poem  on  the  transitoriness  of 
earthly  things.  The  first  of  these  comprised  the  lines  beginning 

For  pon  ic  gepencan  ne  nxdsg      geond  pas  woruld 
and  ending  with 

her  bid  feoh  Ixne,      her  bid  freond  Ixne, 
her  bid  mon  line,      her  bid  mxg  line, 
eal  pis  eordan  gesteal      idel  weorped. 

The  second  began  with 

for  pon  me  hatran  sind 
Dryhtnes  dreamas  ponne  pis  deade  lif 
line  on  lande. 

The  re-occurence  of  line  suggests  a  close  connexion  between 
the  two  portions,  though  a  line  or  two  has  probably  disap- 
peared, perhaps  by  mutilation  of  the  original  leaves. 

The    proper  sequence  of  the  fragments  would  thus  have 

been  W. . .   S Ml  M2,  the  dots  indicating  missing  leaves. 

A  fictitious  appearance  of  completeness  was  however  obtained 
by  re-arrangement  (whether  accidental  or  deliberate)  as  WMi, 
SM2,  thus  producing  the  texts  which  have  hitherto  been  so 
commonly  accepted  as  poetic  units,  in  spite  of  their  striking 
lack  of  continuity.  In  the  Seafarer  the  combination  was  rendered 
all  the  more  plausible  by  the  accident  that  the  alliteration  in  ofer 
holma  gelagu   corresponded   to  that  in  for  pon  me  hatran  sind. 
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How  and  when  the  apparently  unconnected  verses  were  added 
at  the  end  of  Ml  is  a  question  which  caiinot  now  be  answered. 
While  interpolations  from  wrongly  inserted  leaves  may 
thus  be  taken  as  proved  for  the  Junius  MS,  and  as  more  than 
probable  for  the  Exeter  Book,  it  might  seem  useless  to  look 
for  them  in  the  Beowulf,  where  they  could  not  readily  occur 
without  obviously  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and 
therefore  necessarily  attracting  attention.  The  only  places  in 
which  they  might  escape  detection  are  some  of  the  episodes 
and  longer  speeches,  in  which  matter  not  directly  connected 
with  the  story  is  introduced.  Among  such  passages  there  is 
one  of  special  interest,  —  that  relating  to  OfFa  and  his  queen 
(11.  1932—63)  —  which  is  noteworthy  on  two  grounds:  (1)  it 
is  the  only  reference  to  Anglian  affairs  which  occurs  in  the 
whole  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  poem  ;  (2)  it  begins  with  an  abrupt- 
ness which  is  highly  suspicious,  especially  if  the  reading  mod- 
pryde  wseg  is  accepted.*)  With  this  emendation,  in  fact,  the 
passage  altogether  loses  what  slender  contact  it  might  be  re- 
garded as  having  with  the  preceding  context,  and  a  lacuna  of 
at  least  a  line  or  two  must  be  assumed.  But  there  is  yet  a  third 
feature  about  the  passage  which  is  noteworthy,  viz.  its  length. 
It  contains  31  lines,  the  half  of  62,  a  number  which  has  a  re- 
markable agreement  with  the  average  of  the  earlier  sections  of 
the  Exodus,  as  we  have  already  seen.  It  is  also  a  number  which 
appears  in  the  Beowulf  itself,  for  the  numbered  sections  I,  IV, 


*)  The  burden  of  proof  really  rests  with  those  who  reject  it  and 
accept  the  form  frydo  as  a  nominative.  By  Kemble,  Thorpe,  and  other 
early  editors,  mod-prydo  was  taken  as  a  compound,  and  their  view 
is  supported  by  various  parallels,  as  Beow.  1777  Ic  ..  singdles  wxg 
Imodceare  micle;  Elene  61  modsorge  wxg  I  Romware  cyning;  Guthl. 
1024  he  pass  fxrspelles . .  modsorge  wxg;  and  especially  Gen.  2238  hire 
mod  astah  . .  hygepryde  wxg.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  scribe  erred  in  writing  prydo  for  pryde;  the  form  may  well  have 
occurred  in  his  original.  The  Lindisfame  Gospels  have  two  instances 
of  -o  for  -e  in  feminine  accusatives,  viz.  hero  —  hire  'bier*,  and  diofonto 
•theft'. 
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and  XX  have  each  62  hnes,  and  a  few  others  (as  VIII,  XIV, 
XV,  XVIII)  approximate  to  the  same  number.  Moreover,  the 
first  important  omission  in  the  text  of  the  Beowulf  occurs  at 
1.  62,  where  several  words  and  letters  have  dropped  out  in 
hyrde  ic  pxt  elan  cwen.  This  may  have  been  due  to  no  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  scribe,  but  to  a  defect  in  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  he  copied.  A  defect  of  this  nature  would  most 
readily  arise  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  leaf,  and  if  the  number 
of  lines  on  each  page  was  fairly  uniform  similar  defects  might 
occur  at  regular  intervals  (that  is,  every  IS  or  16  lines)  in 
a  manuscript  which  had  suffered  injuries  to  its  upper  or  lower 
margins.  It  may  therefore  be  significant  that  omissions  or  textual 
difficulties  do  occur  at  such  points  in  the  text,  e.  g. 

1.     31.  lange  ahte  presents  difficulties  of  interpretation. 

„  122.  reoc  is  otherwise  unknown. 

,,  139.  A  word  is  missing  after  rseste, 

,,  389.  Two  half-lines    at   least   must   be   supplied  after 

Deniga  leodum. 
„  403.  A  half-line  is  wanting  after  hrof. 
,,  586.  The  alliterative  word   is  wanting   in   the   second 

half-line. 
,,  648.  Something  is  missing,  —   a  whole  line  or  more 

according  to  some  editors. 
„  991.  Both  hrede  and  folmum  are  suspicious,  and  the 

syntax  obscure. 

If  the  above  faults  in  the  text  are  at  all  significant*),  it  is 

easy  to  account  for  the  OfiFa  passage  as  an  interpolation.  The 

poem  being  written  on  sheets  containing  on  an  average  a  fraction 

over  62  lines  each,  the  thirty-first  sheet  would  end  at  line  1931, 

thus : 

nxs  hio  hnah  swa  peak  ne  to  gnead 

gifa  geata  leodum  mapm  gestreona 


•)  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Daniel  there  are 
textual  difficulties,  or  obvious  omissions,  at  intervals  so  regular  as  to 
make  it  fairly  certain  that  they  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 
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The  thirty-second  sheet  would  then  begin  with  a  half-line 
alliterating  in  m,  and  continuing  the  poet's  account  of  Hygd, 
or  giving  other  information  about  Hygelac  or  Beowulf.  Of  this 
sheet,  however,  the  first  leaf  had  been  detached  and  lost.  A  stray 
leaf  from  another  poem  (possibly  occurring  in  the  same  manu- 
script) happened  to  provide  the  required  alliteration,  as  it  began 

with 

mod  pry  do  wxg  fremu  folces  cwen, 

and  contained  matter  not  obviously  foreign  to  the  subject,  since 
its  opening  lines  related  to  a  queen.  It  also  ended  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  the  close  of  a  section.  It  was  accordingly  accepted 
as  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  text,  and  copied  in  place 
of  the  missing  portion. 

Additional  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  passage  is  af- 
forded by  a  study  of  its  vocabulary.  For  its  length  it  contains 
a  surprising  number  of  words  and  compounds  not  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  poem,  viz.  fremu,  ondrysne,  andxges,  weotede, 
scyran,  onsxce,  onhohsnode;  sin-frea  (?),  wxl-bend^  hand-ge- 
wriden,  sceaden-masl,  cwealm-bealu,  freodu-webbe,  lige-tom, 
gum-stoU  heah'lufa,  eormen-cyn,  gar-cene.  This  high  proportion 
of  unusual  words  in  so  few  lines  can  be  best  explained  by  the 
assumption  of  a  different  authorship. 


Although  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  texts  here  dealt 
with  is  mainly  due  to  the  accidents  which  had  befallen  the 
early  copies,  and  to  the  mistakes  of  the  later  collectors  or  scribes, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  themselves  are  not  free  from  some 
share  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  interpolations  have  been 
accepted,  and  the  omissions  overlooked,  by  modem  editors  and 
scholars.  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  had  too  frequently  the  faults  of 
vagueness,  repetition,  and  want  of  clear  sequence,  and  it  is 
these  features  which  have  led  to  so  much  unquestioning  — 
not  to  say  uncritical  —  acceptance  of  the  form  in  which  the 
poems  happen  to  have  been  preserved.  It  is  not  quite  an  un- 
deserved reflection  upon  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  as  a  whole  that 
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such  a  passage  as  lines  522—547  of  the  Exodus  should  so  long 
have  been  allowed  to  rank  as  an  integral  part  of  the  poem.  At 
the  same  time,  the  restoration  of  the '  genuine  text,  defective 
though  it  may  be,  in  this  and  other  pieces  helps  to  diminish 
the  number  of  instances  against  which  criticism  may  fairly  be 
directed. 


THE  MEANING  OF  AMBYRE 

WIND. 

By 
W.  A,  CRAIGIE. 

The  adjective  ambyre  is  recorded  only  once,  but  is  familiar 
to  almost  every  one  who  has  read  a  little  Anglo-Saxon,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  well-known  narrative  of  Ohthere  in  a  passage 
which  runs  thus : 

Pyder  he  cwasdpast  man  ne  mihte  geseglian  on  anum  monde, 
gyf  man  on  niht  wicode,  and  aslce  dasge  hxfde  ambytne  wind. 

This  is  how  the  passage  stands  in  the  only  extant  copy 
of  the  text  (the  Cotton  MS.),  and  until  recently  it  has  usually 
been  printed  in  its  correct  form.  By  some  accident,  however, 
Sweet  in  his  edition  of  the  Orosius  (p.  19)  omitted  the  ne, 
and  printed  man  mihte  geseglian,  and  this  error  has  not  only 
been  copied  in  reprints  of  the  passage  but  has  tended  to  ob- 
scure the  meaning  of  the  remark,  and  to  prevent  the  recognition 
of  the  real  signification  of  ambyvne  wind.  From  the  time  when 
the  text  first  became  generally  known,  viz.  by  the  translation 
in  the  second  edition  of  Hakluyt's  'Principal  Navigations' 
(of  1599),  it  has  been  assumed,  and  constantly  repeated,  that 
ambyre  means  'favourable'.  Thus  the  version  of  the  sentence 
in  Hakluyt  reads :  "whither,  he  sayth,  that  a  man  was  not  able 
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to  saile  in  a  moneths  space,  if  he  lay  still  by  night,  although 
he  had  every  day  a  full  winde".  Still  earlier,  Laurence  Noel  in 
his  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary  had  set  down  *Ambyrne  winde, 
a  prosperous  wind  to  sayle  by',  an  entry  repeated  by  Somner, 
with  the  addition  of  ventus  secundus,  which  again  was  un- 
questioningly  accepted  by  Benson  and  Lye. 

Modem  dictionaries  and  vocabularies,  while  adhering  to 
the  sense  'favourable',  recognize  that  ambyre  is  a  compound  of 
and'  and  -byre,  the  assimilation  being  the  same  as  in  ambiht, 
ombeht  (Goth,  andbahts).  The  second  element  -byre  is  obviously 
related  to  ON.  by rr  a  favourable  wind,  but  the  force  of  the 
prefix  requires  consideration.  It  has  evidently  been  assumed 
that  it  expressed  the  idea  of  'answering  to',  'corresponding  to\ 
and  in  the  abstract  this  is  not  impossible.  It  might,  however, 
equally  well  imply  opposition  or  contrariety,  so  that  andbyre 
would  mean  'unfavourable*,  'contrary'.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  this  sense  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

1 .  The  sense  of  'contrary*  is  expressed  by  the  same  prefix 
in  ON.  andvidri  a  head-wind  (the  equivalent  of  motvidti,  mot- 
vindr)  and  Norwegian  andveder,  andvind.  Modem  Icelandic  has 
even  andbyrr  (as  well  as  motbyrr)  in  the  same  sense. 

2.  This  interpretation  gives  more  point  to  the  genuine  text 
of  the  passage.  Ohthere  explained  that  it  took  a  long  time  to 
get  from  Halogaland  to  Skiringssal :  "he  said  that  one  could  not 
sail  there  in  a  month's  time,  if  he  spent  the  nights  on  shore,  and 
each  day  had  the  wind  against  him".  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  Ohthere  was  giving  particulars  of  his  own  voyage  down  the 
coast  of  Norway  and  cited  the  two  reasons  which  caused  him 
to  be  so  long  in  accomplishing  it.  But  even  as  a  general  state- 
ment the  sentence  is  more  logical  if  both  the  qualifying  clauses 
are  explanatory  of  delay. 

On  these  two  grounds  there  seems  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  ambyre  wind  really  means  'a  contrary  wind'. 

s#6 
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LES  NOMS  DU  CHANVRE  CHEZ 
LES  CELTES  INSULAIRES. 

Par 
7.  LOTH. 

II  y  a  deux  termes  pour  designe  le  chanvre  chez  les  Celtes 
insulaires:  Tun  d'un  usage  general  d'origine  etrangere;  Tautre, 
indigene  et  propre  aux  Gallois  et  aux  Bretons  de  Broerec  (Bro- 
Weroc  au  IX*  siede)  ou  Vannetais  breton. 

I. 

L'irlandais  moyen  cndip,  moderne  cnaib,  gen.  cnaibe,  f. 
gaelique  d'Ecosse  caineab,  a  ete  emprunte  a  une  forme  britto- 
nique  *  canapi-,  accentuee  sur  la  penultieme :  Taccentuation  sur 
la  penultieme  breve  ou  longue  est  constatee  en  brittonique  des 
le  debut  de  Tere  chretienne.  Canapi-  n'a  ete  emprunte  ni  au 
latin  cannabis  ni  au  grec  x(tvva[Ji;  auquel  le  latin  est  lui-meme 
emprunte :  cannabis  eut  donne  en  gallois  comme  en  breton :  can- 
nav,  canav.  C'est  a  tort  que  Pedersen  (Vergl.  Gr.  p.  226)  y  a  vu 
un  emprunt  latin  posterieur  aux  emprunts  ou  on  constate  revo- 
lution du  b  en  v.  Pour  que  le  b  intervocalique  fut  reste  intact 
il  eut  fallu  que  Temprunt  fut  posterieur  de  plusieurs  siecles  a 
I'ere  chretienne,  qu'on  le  reculat  au  moins  jusqu'au  VII— VIII*""* 
siecle  de  notre  ^re.  Or  le  chanvre  a  ete  connu  des  Brittons  a 
Tepoque  de  Tunite  brittonique,  comme  en  fait  foi  le  mot  parti- 
culier  mais  commun  aux  Gallois  et  aux  Vannetais  dont  il  sera 
question  plus  loin.  Nous  savons  d'ailleurs  par  Athenee  (g.  p. 
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206 ;  cf.  Hirt :  Die  Indogermanen  p.  281)  l),  que  la  chanvre  etait 
cultive  sur  les  bords  du  Rhone  des  le  S**"*  siecle  avant  J.  Chr. 
Canapi'  pourrait  remonter  it  la  meme  source  que  le  germanique: 
y,h,a.hanaf,  all.  Aan/;  anglo-sax.  Aaenep,  angLAemp,  nord.  Aampr: 
=  *  hanapiz,  Le  slave  montre  un  p  comme  le  brittonique :  v. 
si.  konoplja,  lit.  kanapes  2).  II  n'y  a  aucune  raison  historique  ou 
geographique  pour  supposer  que  les  Germains  aient  connu  le 
chanvre  avant  les  Celtes  et  que  ces  derniers  aient  emprunte  un 
pre-germanique  *  canapis,  Kluge  (Etym.  Wort,  d,  deutschen  Spr.) 
repousse  Tidee  d'un  emprunt  germanique  au  grec,  mais  pour 
une  raison  qu'on  ne  saurait  admettre :  les  Germains,  d*apres  lui, 
n'auraient  subi  Tinfluence  de  la  civilisation  du  Sud  que  dans  les 
premiers  siecles  de  Tere  chretienne;  or  le  mot  prototype  ayant 
pris  part  a  la  premiere  loi  de  substitution  des  cons5nnes  (Laut- 
verschiebung),  a  ete  emprunte  surement  bien  des  slides  aupar- 
avant,  ce  qui  est,  en  effet,  incontestable ;  mais  il  est  non  moins 
certain,  ne  serait-ce  que  d'apres  les  temoignages  de  Tarcheologie, 
que  les  Germains  ont  subi  bien  des  siecles  avant  notre  ere,  des 
influences  meridionales.  Personne  egalement  ne  conteste  qu'ils 
aient  ete  fortement  influences  par  la  culture  celtique.  II  serait, 
il  est  vrai,  fort  invraisemblable  qu'ils  aient  re^u  canapis  par  Tin- 
termediaire  des  Celtes,  ceux-ci  n*ayant  ete  en  contact  direct 
avec  les  peuples  de  TEst  et  du  Sud-Est  chez  lesquels  le  chanvre 
etait  une  culture  indigene,  qu  a  une  epoque  relativement  recente. 
Le  brittonnique  remonte  a  une  source  etrangere  qui  n'est  pas 
grecque,  ainsi  que  le  germanique  aussi  vraisemblablement. 

On  ne  peut  conclure  rigoureusement  du  passage  d'Herodote 
(4.74)  ou  il  est  question  de  la  culture  du  chanvre,  que  les  Grecs 
de  son  temps  ne  le  connassaient  pas,  mais  il  en  resulte  qu'il 
n'ctait  pas  cultive  en  Grece  a  cette  epoque.  Il  Tetait  chez  les 
Scythes  et  lesThraces:  ceux-ci  s*en  faisaient  meme  des  vetements. 
Lc  chanvre  parait  originaire  de  la  Bactriane,  Sogdiane,  des  re- 

')  C(.  Hoops  ]^^aldbaume  und Kulturpfl.  im  Germ.  Alt,,  p.  349  etsuiv. 
-    Sur  les  formes  slaves  et  gcrmaniqucs,  cf.  Meillet :  ffuc/es  ^tym, 
sur  ietym.  et  le  vocabulaire  du  V^ieux  Slave,  p.  182. 
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gions  de  la  Caspienne  et  de  TAral.  II  pousse  k  l*6tat  inculte 
dans  le  Sud  de  la  Russie.  C'est  d'une  de  ces  regions  de  TEst, 
qu'il  a  du  etre  importe  chez  les  Celtes  et  les  Germains.  II  est 
possible,  probable  mdme  qu'il  est  parvenu  d'abord  aux  Brittons 
sous  forme  d'objet  tresse  ou  tisse,  d'apr^s  le  terme  gallois  et 
breton. 

Canab  (mieux:  canap)  a  donne  en  breton,  des  noms  propres 
d'homme  comme  Col-canap.  Un  des  noms  du  chardonneret  est 
cana6er.3)  Canabec  =  *  canapica^  est  un  champ  de  chanvre. 

II. 

Gallois  cywarch :  vannetais  coarch ;  comique  modeme  k^er. 

Le  gallois,  pour  designer  le  chanvre,  n'emploie  que  cy- 
warch'^ il  en  est  de  meme  du  vannetais^)  dont  la  forme  suppose 
aussi  coM^arcA.  Le  comique  modeme  kuer  que  nous  ne  connais- 
sons  que  par  Lhwyd,  ArchaeoL,  46,  remonte  a  la  meme  forme. 
u  accente  et  allong6  est  pour  -ou^;  -rcA-  s'est  r^duit  d'abord 
a  -r/i-,  puis  k  r:  e  =  a  atone,  reduit. 

II  n'y  a  eu,  jusqu'ici,  de  ce  mot  aucune  etymologie  satis- 
faisante. 

Victor  Henry,  dans  son  Lexique  etymologique  du  breton 
moderne,  trop  souvent  insuffisant  et  errone,  a  tent^  de  I'expli- 
quer  par  un  vieux-celt.  *  co^werg-o-,  mati^re  a  travailler.  Pho- 
netiquement,  c'est  impossible,  le  gallois  -rcA-  remontant  toujours 
a  -rk",  jamais  a  -r^-:  -r^-  a  d*abord  g  spirant  qui  aboutit  k 
une  sorte  de  jod  ne  formant  pas  syllabe :  gallois-moyen  guery, 
vieux-gallois  guerg  gl.  efficax  (cf.  vetgo-breto-s);  guery  n'a  qu'une 
syllabe.  Pour  le  sens,  I'etymologie  de  Henry  n'est  pas  plus  satis- 
faisante.  On  peut  en  dire  autant,  a  ce  dernier  point  de  vue,  de 
Tetymologie  proposee  par  Pedersen,  Vergl,  Gv,  p.  199:  il  rap- 
proche  cywarch,  coarch  du  v.  h.  a.  a  -  wirihhi,  allemand  Werg.  Le 

*)  Le  Diet.  Vannetais  ms.  de  Chalons  donne  aussi  canab^r,  ce  qui 
ferait  supposer  que  canap  n'^tait  pas  ignore  des  Vannetais. 

*)  En  Camouaille  bretonne,  coarch  a  ^t€  connu:  Cart,  de  Quim- 
perU,  en  1327:  coopertorium  de  quarc  (J.  Loth:  Chrest,  p.  199). 
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chanvre,  en  efiet,  n'a  rien  d'une  etoupe  ni  de  d^chets  de  mati^re 
travaillee.  C*est  une  plante  qui  jusqu'it  ces  demiers  temps  a  joue 
notamment  en  Bretagne,  un  role  des  plus  importants.  II  y  a 
quelques  annees  a  peine  en  Basse-Bretagne,  il  servait  k  faire  des 
chemises,  des  draps,  des  giictres;  il  etait  grandement  utilise  dans 
Tindustrie  du  tissage.  II  va  sans  dire  qu'on  Tutilise  encore  dans 
la  corderie.  Sa  culture  a  diminue  de  surface  en  Bretagne  mais 
existe  encore. 

C'est  son  aptitude  a  etre  tressee,  sa  flexibilite  qui  ont  valu 
a  cette  plante  d'origine  etrang^re  le  terme  metaphorique  qui  la 
distingue  dans  la  plus  grande  partie  du  domaine  brittonique. 
CywatcK  coatch  est  le  meme  mot  que  le  pluriel  vieux-breton 
couatcou  pour  couuavcou^  gl.  serta:  pour  la  racine  cf.  gallois  et 
breton  gwar,  courbe ;  Breton  goarec,  arc.  Stokes  a  suppose  que 
couarcou  devait  etre  pour  cov-arcou,  de  com-(/))arc-,  ce  qui  est 
peu  satisfaisant  et  meme  invraisemblable,  ne  fut-ce  quk  cause 
de  cov' :  com-  est  intacte  dans  les  gloses  bretonnes  et  galloises.O 
Dans  les  memes  gloses  de  Berne,  on  trouve  coarcholion  gl.  can- 
nabina  (vincula).  II  parait  probable,  d*apr^s  ce  terme,  que  les 
Brittons  ont  connu  d'abord  le  chanvre  importe  sous  la  forme 
de  corde  ou  de  tissu. 

L*allemand  flax,  lin,  anglais  flax,  (anglo-saxon  fleax)  ap- 
porte  a  cette  etymologie,  par  voie  d'analogie,  un  appui  decisif : 
il  est,  en  effet,  sur  que  flax  suppose  une  racine  indo-europeenne 
*  plek",  jT/ixfo,  lat.  plico,  plecto;  flechten. 


^)  Couled  glosant  ad  oculum  (servientes)  ne  doit  pas  sc  decom- 
poser en  covled;  mais  peut-etre  en  co-uled  si  le  mot  glose  Ic  contexte  et 
non  ad  oculum :  gall.  moy.  cyw/etf,  irl.  moy.  cohled,  banquet  -  Cywled 
a  pu  designer  les  convives. 
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L'ORIGINE  VRAISEMBLABLE 
DE  LA  FORME  VERBALE  DE  L'fiGYPTIEN 
ANCIEN   SDM  =  F  ET  DES  FORMES  QUI 

ST  RATTACHENT, 

Par 
FRAN<;OIS  LEXA. 

I. 

La  premiere  mention  de  cette  question  figure  dans  K.  S  e  t  h  e: 
Das  aegyptische  Vetbum,  II  (1899)  §  136.  p.  56,  ou  Tauteur 
ecrit,  que  la  forme  sdm  =  f  est  composee  de  la  forme  verbale 
nominate  et  du  suffix  qui  est  envers  elle  en  relation  du  genitif. 
Cette  forme  verbale  nominale  n'  est  pas  un  infinitif,  mais  il 
parait  qu'elle  se  rattache  aux  participes,  comme  le  demontre 
la  terminaison  w  ou  '  qui  se  trouve  dans  cette  forme  9a  et  la 
devant  le  sujet  nominal. 

Dans  le  §  358  p.  161  M.  Sethe  ecrit  au  sujet  des  for- 
mes sdm-n=f,  idin''n  =  f,  sdm'hr  =  f  et  sdm^k^=f  qu'  elles 
different  de  la  forme  idm=f  seulement  parce  que  le  th^me 
verbal  est  elargi  par  les  formatifs  -n-,  -n-,  -Ar-,  -l^-  qui  ont 
leur  origine  dans  des  mots  independants,  dont  on  peut  encore 
etablir  en  partie  Texistence  en  egyptien  ancien. 

De  Torigine  des  formes  passives  sdm-tw  =  /,  idm  -n- 
tw=f,  sdm''n'tw=f,  sdm-hr-tw  =  f,  idm  -k^-tw^f  (§  185  p. 
80)  Tauteur  ne  fait  aucune  mention. 

De  Torigine  du  passif  sdm'W  =  f  dans  le  §  443  p.  187  il 
dit  seulement  que  cette  forme  avec  le  sujet  nominal  ne  peut 
souvent  pas  etre  distinguee  de  la  3^  pers.  sing.  masc.  du  pseudo- 
participe,  mais  qu'en  depit  de  cela  ces  deux  formes  n'ont  rien 
de  commun. 
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De  Torigine  des  formes  relatives  ^dm-w=f,  idm-t^f 
(§  754  p.  327)  et  ^dm-w-n^f,  idmt-n^f  (§  804  p.  347)  M. 
Sethe  ecrit  qu'elles  sont  derivees  des  formes  simples  ^dm=f 
et  ^dm-n=f,  d'apr^s  le  §  766  p.  352  de  maniire  que  le  theme 
de  la  forme   fondamentale  prend  des  terminaisons  nominales. 

Un  article  plus  etendu  a  6te  consacre  k  ce  sujet  par  M. 
Ad.  Erman  dans  son  travail:  Die  Flexion  des  aegyptischen 
Verbums  (Sitzungsber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  1900) 
intitule :  Die  Entstehung  dev  jiingeven  Flexion  (part  III  2,  p.  346 
et  sqq.) 

La  forme  active  sdm=f  et  la  forme  passive  idm-w—f 
sont,  par  leur  origine,  des  propositions  nominales: 

idm  fy  **il  est  entendant"  (**er  ist  horend") 
sdnt'W  fy  "il  est  entendu"  ("er  ist  gehort"). 

Le  pronom  personnel  qui  exprime  le  sujet  s'est  use  parce 
que  Taccent  etait  place  sur  Tattribut  c'est-4-dire  sur  le  participe 
place  devant  le  sujet. 

Le  passif  sdm'tw=f  est  plus  recent  que  le  passif  idm*w 
=/.  Le  formatif  -tw-  n'apartient  pas  au  th^me;  cela  est  peut- 
etre,  k  Torigine  une  designation  du  sujet  impersonnel: 

sdm-tw  signifie  a  Torigine:  "man  ist  horend"  c'cst-a-dire 
"man  hort'*  ("on  entend"). 

sdm-tw  hvw  "man  ist  horend  die  Stimme"   c'est-a-dire   "man 
hort  die  Stimme"  ("on  entend  la  voix".   *) 

Alors  cette  forme  avec  le  sujet  pronominal,  devrait  etre 
formee  idm-tw  iw  "man  ist  horend  ihn"  c*est-a-dire  "man  hort 
ihn";  mais  au  lieu  de  cela  elle  est  formee  ^dm-tw  =  i  analogi- 
quement  a  la  forme  sdm-w  =  f. 

0  De  tw,  comme  sujet  impersonnel,  M.  Erman  fait  une  mention 
dans  sa  '' Aegyptische  Grammatik"  (3*  6d.  1911)  dans  le  §  379  ou  il 
cite  aussi  quelques  cxemples: 

Pap.  Sallier  II  ^e  (>)  tw  h^b=f  "man  scndct  ihn  aus.'*  Pap. 
Prisse  •/a  (*)  tw  r  'ryt  **man  wird  tun."  Pap.  de  Tfir^mitage  de 
Petrograde  1116  B/66  (')  tw  r  kd  'nb-w  "man  wird  die  Mauer  bauen** 
Ostracon  du  Caire  25.224  (*)  tw  nhm  'ht  s  "man  raubt  die  Habc 
eines  Mannes." 
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La  base  de  la  foime  relative  est  egalement  le  participe; 
hni't  mn't—.f**lsi  femme  la  quelle  il  aime"  est  derive  de  hm-t 
mrr-t  fy  "la  femme,  il  [est]  aimant  elle"  comme  en  arabe : 

^.,L1>LJI  ijl^Liul  ifcy^l  *1a  femme,  le  sultan  [est]  aimant  elle" 
c'est-a-dire  "la  femme  laquelle  le  sultan  aime." 

Analoguement  gmy-t-n  -f  "celle-la,  laquelle  il  a  trouvee" 
signifie  a  Torigine:  "celle-la,  il  Ta  trouvee." 

C'est  dans  la  remarque  du  §  442  de  sa  Aeg.  gram.  (3^ 
ed.)  ou  M.  Ad.  Erman  a  prononce  son  idee  plus  etendue  sur 
Torigine  de  ces  formes.  II  y  dit  que  le  participe  imparfait  de 
Tactif  semble  etre  la  base  de  la  forme  relative  idm-w  f, 
sdmt  /,  et  que  la  forme  relative  idm'W-nr=.f^  sdm-i-n  f  st 
fit  parce  qu'on  a  encore  ajoute  au  participe  un  formatif  -n- 
qui  se  trouve  aussi  dans  la  forme  simple  ijgfm-n  -/et  par  le- 
quel  on  peut  expliquer  le  sens  perfectif  de  la  forme. 

Dans  un  article  intitule  **Ober  einige  sekundare  Verben 
im  Koptischen*  (Zeitschr.  fiir  aeg.  Spr.  und  Altertumsk.  XLVII, 
1910,  p.  140)  M.  Sethe  assure  que  la  forme  idm-n—f  est 
un  participe  passif  suivi  du  sujet  logique  qui  est  exprime  par 
le  datif;  que  idm-n^^f  sw  **er  hat  ihn  gehort"  est  k  Torigine 
'*gehort  ist  er  ihm";  que  sdm-n  =f  hrw  =k  **er  hat  deine 
Stimme  gehort**  est  a  I'origine  "gehort  ist  ihm  deine  Stimme". 

Mais  si  Ton  dit:  ^dm-n  sw  ntr  au  lieu  de  sdm  sw  n  ntr 
**le  dieu  Ta  entendu''  et  sdm-n  ntr  hrw  —  k  au  lieu  de  ^dm 
hrw  —  knntr  "le  dieu  a  entendu  ta  voix",  c'est  une  conception 
fausse  de  la  construction  ancienne,  une  conception  qui  se  trouve 
aussi  dans  les  constructions  du   OTUTd^q-  copte,  p.  e. : 

ovnTA^q  OTiyHpc  au  lieu  de  *  oTn-OTUjHpe  i\T&.q 
**il  avait  un  fils".  litt. :  "un  fils  etait  chez  lui". 

OTi\T€-npcoAi€  ttOTiyHpc  au  lieu  de  ^oTU-OTUjHpc 
nT€np(OAi€  "rhomme  avait  un  fils"  litt:  "un  fils  etait  chez 
rhomme". 

Dans  le  §  38  de  son  traite  **Der  Nominalsatz  im  Agypti- 
schen  und  KopHschen',  (Abhandl.  d.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch. 
1906,  p.   32)   M.   Sethe    ecrit,   que  la  forme  /Jmr   /  et  les 
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formes  en  derivees  sont  des  propositions  nominates  avec  un 
sujet  substantif  sans  copule  dont  Tattribut  ne  se  regit  ni  en 
genre  ni  en  nombre  d'apres  le  sujet,  mais  il  est  toujours  au 
sing,  masc,  il  se  traite  done  de  la  meme  mani^re  que  Tadjectif 
qui  est  I'attribut  dans  ces  memes  phrases ;  voir  1.  c.  §  32,  p.  29. 

Court  mais  tres  comprehensif  est  Particle  de  M.  Set  he 
'*Zum  participialen  Ur sprung  der  Suffixkonjugacion"  dans  la 
Zeitschr.  fur  aeg.  Spr.  und  Altertumsk.  LIV,  1918,  pp.  98-103. 

La  forme  sdm  -.-_  f  est  expliquee  ici  comme  par  M.  Erman 
dans  son  article :    "Die   Flexion  des  aegyptischen  Verbums." 

Sur  la  forme  sdm-n  -  /  il  repete  son  explication  de  Par- 
ticle:  "Ober  einige  sekundare   Verben  im  Koptischen." 

Les  formes  sdm-'n  ■--  f  et  sdm-hv  —  /  sont  formees  con- 
fermement  a  la  forme  sdm-n  -  -  f  seulement  avec  la  difference 
que  le  sujet  logique  n'est  pas  exprime  par  le  datif,  mais  bien 
par  les  prepositions  'n  et  hr  dont  on  se  sert  aussi  pour  ex- 
primer  le  sujet  logique  de  Tinfinitif  et  du  passif.  sdm-'ri-.y 
hrw  k  et  sdm-hr  -  y  hrw  —  k  simifie  done  a  I'orieine  :  "gehort 
ist  durch  mich  deine  Stimme." 

Dans  la  remarque  1.  p.  99  il  fait  observer  que  les  prepo- 
sitions 'n  et  hr  dans  les  propositions  passives  et  chez  les  infi- 
nitifs  n'introduisent  que  le  sujet  logique  nominal,  tandisqu' 
on  ne  s'en  sert  pas  pour  exprimer  le  sujet  logique  pronominal, 
mais  il  dit  que   ce  phenomene  ne  prouve  rien. 

Sethe  supprime  I'objection  que  les  formes  sdm-n  ^fti 
sdm-hr  f  ont  parfois  le  sens  imperfectif  au  lieu  d'etre  formees 
du  participe  parfait  passif,  par  ce  que  la  proposition  nominale 
toute  seule  n'a  pas  de  signification  temporelle  et  que  le  participe 
parfait  du  passif  a  aussi  dans  les  Ungues  europeennes  tous  les 
deux  emplois,  p.  ex.  entre  autres,  en  allemand:  **ich  habe  ge- 
hort,  ich  werde  gehort,  moge  ich  gehort  werden." 

Quant  a  la  forme  sdm-W  ^=f  M.  Sethe  considere  deux  ex- 
plications comme  possibles: 

I.  -k^'  est  une  particule  par  son  origine  et  par  son  sens 
tout   a   fait  semblable   aux    particules  -n-,  -'n-,  -Ar-;  s'il  en  est 
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ainsi,  cette  forme  est  congnie  aux  formes  idm-n  =/  etc.  L'6poque 
plus  recente  connait  une  telle  particule;    c'est 


qui  peut-etre  cohere  avec  Tancienne  forme  sdm  Id  =  /,  mais  qui 
vraisemblablement  n'en  est  que  derivee.  Aussi  les  formes  k^=f 
sdm^f  et  hr  —  f  sdm=f  qui  parfois  remplacent  les  formes 
^dm-k^  —  f  et  sdm-hr^f,  sont  plus  jeunes,  ne  se  trouvent  nulle 
part  que  depuis  le  moyen  empire  et  sont  sans  doute,  par  con- 
sequence, secondairement  derivees  des  formes  sdm'k^  =  f  et 
sdm-hv  ^^  /. 

II.  sdm-k^—y  hrw-^kptut  aussi  signifier :  **geh6rt  ist  —  so 
denke  (beabsichtige)  ich  —  deine  Stimme,"  c'est-a-dire  "so  soil 
deine  Stimme  von  mir  gehort  sein".  De  telles  insertions  paren- 
thetiques  des  formes  du  verbe  k^y  "penser",  analogues  au  "in- 
quif  latin  et  avec  le  sens  semblable  a  celui  du  dernier,  sont 
usuelles  en  egyptien  ancien. 

De  meme  on  se  sert  aussi  des  locutions  *n  —  /  et  hr==f 
qui  sont  regardees  comme  des  ellipses  des  formes  dd-n  ~  /  et 
dd'hv—f.  La  supposition  qui  en  resulte,  qu'egalement  les  for- 
mes sdm-n-f  et  sdm-hr=^f  pourraient  etre  derivees  des  locu- 
tions *n-=ftt  hr—f  avec  le  sens  "so  sagt  er"  ne  serait  pas  in- 
admissible vu  Tusage  futural  et  optatif  de  ces  formes,  mais  elle 
devient  nulle  par^e  que  ces  formes  ont  souvent  le  sens  du 
parfait. 

Mais  quelle  que  soit  Texplication  que  nous  acceptions, 
Tune  ou  Tautre,  dans  tous  les  deux  cas  la  fondamentale  forme 
nominale  du  verbe  a  une  qualite  passive  avec  le  sens  du  parfait. 

M.  Sethe  parle  des  passifs  formes  par  le  forma tiv  -tw- 
dans  la  remarque  4  sur  la  page  99;  il  considere  comme  vrai- 
semblable I'idee  de  M.  Erman,  que  le  -tw-  est  le  sujet  imper- 
sonnel,  le  "man"  allemand. 

Le  passif  sdm-w  —  /  est  forme  d'apr^s  M.  Sethe  analogue- 
ment  k  Tactif  sdm  —  /.  La  base  de  cette  forme  est  egalement  le 
participe  parfait  du  passif.  Cette  forme  passive  a  tous  les  deux 
sens  temporels  qu'ont  les  formes  sdm-n  -  /  et  sdm-hr  —  f. 
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La  construction  dc  la  forme  relative  ^dm'W''n  =  f,  ^dm-t-n 
=  f  est  analogue  a  la  construction  de  la  forme  idm-n  =  /. 

hrw  sdm-w-n  —  y  signifie  litt^ralement :  "die  Stinune,  die 
mir  gehort  ist"  c'est-a-dire  "die  Stimme,  die  ich  gehort  habc". 
La  difference  entre  la  forme  idm-n^^f  et  la  forme  relative 
^dm-wn  —  f,  sdm-t-n-'f  est  seulement  celle,  que  le  participe 
parfait  du  passif  etant  predicat  dans  le  premier  cas  ne  se  regit 
ni  en  genre  ni  en  nombre  d'apr^s  le  nom  auquel  il  appartient, 
tandisque  dans  la  forme  relative,  il  se  regit,  comme  attribut,  en 
genre  et  nombre  d'apres  le  nom  auquel  il  appartient  ce  qu'on 
trouve  par  ailleurs: 

(4a)  n/r  hmt  "la  femme  est  belle" 

(6)  hmt  nfv't  "la  belle  femme" 
et  semblablement  aussi : 

(6)  mvy-n-  y  hm-t  "geliebt  ist  mir  das  Weib"  c'est-a-dire 
"ich  habe  das  Weib  geliebt"  (j'ai  aim^  la  femme) 

(7)  hmt  mry-hn—y  "das  Weib,  das  mir  geliebt  ist"  c'cst- 
a-dire:  "das  Weib,  das  ich  geliebt  habe"   (la  femme, 

que  j'ai  aime). 

Si  le  pronom  relatif  ne  fonctionne  pas  comme  Tobjet, 
mais  s'il  a  une  autre  fonction  quelconque  dans  la  phrase,  on 
trouve  en  egyptien  un  emploi  particulier  de  la  forme  relative 
qui  apparait  aussi  chez  les  participes  passifs  dans  les  Ungues 
semitiques  : 

(8)  hmt  rdyhn^^s  nbw  "die  Frau,  die  gegebene  ihr 
Gold"  c'est-a-dire  "la  femme  a  laquelle  Tor  a  etc 
donne" 

(9)  hmt  rdyt-n  —  y  nbw  n  sn-t  —  s  "die  Frau,  die  gege- 
bene mir  (c'est-a-dire  "von  mir")  Gold  ihrer  Schwc- 
ster"  c'est-a-dire  "la  femme  dont  a  la  soeur  j'ai  donne 
d'or". 

La  forme  relative  sdm-w  -/,  sdm't  =  f  3l  pour  sa  base  le 
participe  imparfait  du  passif  dont  le  sujet  logique  est  un  geni- 
tif  qui  est  remplace  par  un  suffix  dans  le  cas  ou  il  est  prono- 
minal : 
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C^)  hm-t  mn*i  =  k  "die  Frau,  deine  geliebt  werdende" 
c'est-a-dire  "la  femme  que  tu  aimes". 

Aussi  dans  ce  cas  on  se  sert  de  la  construction  susmen- 
tionnee  caracteristique  pour  les  participes  passifs,  si  le  pronom 
relatif  n'est  pas  objet  du  verbe : 

(11)  hm-t  mn-t=zk  m*  =  5  "die  Frau,  deine  gewiinscht  wer- 
dende,  sie  zu  sehen"  c'est-a-dire:  "la  femme  que  tu  veux  voir**. 

M.  Sethe  termine  son  article  par  deux  remarques: 

1 .  L'ordre  impossible  des  mots  dans  la  construction  sdm-n 
sw  ntr  et  le  double  sujet  de  la  forme  sdm'tw  =  f  atteste  qu'on 
peut  considerer  ces  formes  comme  des  formes  verbales  reelles 
sans  egard  a  leur  origine  et  que  Ton  peut  les  traiter  indepen- 
damment  des  participes. 

2.  Le  fait,  que  les  participes  de  ces  formes  (sauf  la  forme 
passive  sJm-u'  =  /et  les  formes  relatives)  n'ont  pas  de  termi- 
naisons  nominates  peut  etre  explique  si  Ton  consid^re  que  les 
participes,  apres  qu'ils  sont  devenus  parties  integrates  de  ces 
formes,  se  sont  reduits  plus  qu'ailleurs,  ce  qui  ne  peut  pas  etonner. 

M.  Allan  H.  Gardiner  dans  son  article  d'une  grande 
etendue:  '*The  relative  Form  in  Egyptian  in  the  Light  of  Compa- 
rative Syntax'  (Fhilologica,  vol.  I,  part  I,  p.  1—14)  s'attache 
a  Texplication  de  la  forme  relative  du  parfait  sdm-W'n=f, 
sdm-t-n  =/  prononcee  par  M.  Sethe  (voir  le  dernier  alinea  de 
la  p.  14)  et  consacre  presque  tout  son  traits  k  la  forme  relative 
de  Timperfait  ddm-w  =  f,  idm't  =  f, 

M.  Gardiner  demontre  que,  dans  Texplication,  la  forme 
verbale  toute  seule  qui  est  le  participe  imparfait  du  passif  ne 
fait  point  de  difficultes;  hm-t  mrr-f  =/est  assurement  "a  women 
beloved  (of?)  him'*  c*est-ii-dire  "la  femme  qu'il  aime".  Des 
difiBcultes  s'eUvent  seulement  a  Tanalyse  des  phrases  enti^res. 
Ainsi  par  ex.  dans  la  proposition:  bw  h^b-w  ss  s'=/r=/se 
trouve  apr^s  le  participe  passif  un  groupe  de  noms  et  d'autres 
supplements,  et  le  tout  exprime  le  meme  que  la  phrase  anglaise  • 
"the  place,  to  which  the  scribe  sends  his  son",  litt.:  "the  place, 
being-sent  the  scribe  his  son  to  it". 
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Le  commencement  de  la  dite  proposition :  "the  place  being- 
sent"  ne  fait  que  des  difficult^s  apparentes;  la  fonction  origi* 
naire  du  participe  passif  est  certes  Texpression  epith^tique  de 
Taction  verbale  se  rapportant  directement  au  nom  auquel  le  parti- 
cipe est  ajoute,  mais  on  se  sert  du  participe  passif  aussi  sccon- 
dairement  pour  exprimer  Taction  verbale  qui  se  rapporte  indi- 
rectement  au  nom  auquel  il  appartient  ;2)  dans  ce  cas  la  syn- 
taxe  egyptienne  exige  que  le  rapport  de  cette  action  indiiede 
au  nom  soit  exprime  par  une  preposition  avec  un  suffixe  qui 
se  rattache  au  nom,  dans  notre  proposition  r=/. 

s'  =  /,  dans  notre  proposition,  est  Tobjet  semantique  a- 
plique  par  M.  Sethe  comme  nominatif  qui  se  trouve  dans  les 
propositions  semblables  a  la  construction:  rdy-n=f  nb^w  "one 
to  whom  gold  is  given",  litt.:  "(o^^)  given  to  him  gold".  Mais 
Tobjet  semantique  ne  peut  pas  etre  nominatif  dans  la  construction: 
mrrt  dw  nb  =  f  hr  —  s  "that  on  account  of  which  his  lord  loves 
him"  parce  qu'il  est  exprime  par  un  pronom  absolu  objectif, 
mais  il  doit  etre  "a  Retained  Accusative". 

ss"  de  notre  proposition  est  le  sujet  semantique  qui  peut 
etre  considere  comme  identique  avec  le  genitif  des  constructions 
mrr-w  nfc=:/"belowedof  his  lord"  et  mrr-u'  nfe=/ t'-f  r=/**onc. 
whose  character  his  lord  loves"  mais  il  n*est  pas  exclu  que  ce 
soit  un  nominatif  virtuel,  comme  il  s'ensuit  de  la  seconde  con- 
struction ou  se  trouve  Tobjet  semantique  direct.  Mais  le  sujet 
semantique  ne  peut  etre  genitif  dans  la  construction :  mrr*^  sw 
nb  =  f  hr^=s  **that  on  account  of  which  his  lord  loves  him", 
parce  que  le  genitif  ne  peut  pas  etre  separe  de  son  nom  regent. 
II  ne  nous  reste  que  supposer  que  c*est  un  nominatif. 

Par  ces  considerations  M.  Gardiner  arrive  k  la  conclusion 
finale  sur  la  nature  de  la  forme  relative  sdm'W=f,  sdm't=zf: 


") we   may  say   that,  though  the  primary  purpose 

of  a  passive  participle  is  to  qualify  the  noun  by  an  epithet  expressing 
a  verbal  action  excrt.-d  directly  upon  it,  secondarily  such  a  participle 
may  express  a  verbal  action  only  indirectly  exerted  upon  its  noun. 
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La  forme  relative  egyptienne  est  un  participe  passif  auquel 
<st  ajoute  un  sujet  semantique  et  qui,  en  outre,  a  encore  un  autre 
supplement  qui  donne  k  toute  la  construction  Tapparence  de  la 
phrase  relative. 

II. 

Les  auteurs  des  articles  precedents  son  d'accord  de  leurs 
idees  sur  Torigine  de  la  forme  fondamentale  sdm  z=f  d  de  la 
forme  passive  idm-w  —  f,  L'explication  de  ces  deux  formes  ne 
fait  pas  de  difficultes,  parce  que  Ton  n'a  pas  d'objections  contre 
elle  du  point  de  vue  de  la  syntaxe  egyptienne,  et  c'est  une  ga- 
rantie  que  cette  explication  est  vraisemblablement  exacte. 

Mais  dans  les  explications  des  autres  formes  les  auteurs 
divergent;  tandisque  M.  Erman  consid^re  les  formes  fondamen- 
tales  nominales  de  toutes  ces  formes  verbales  comme  des  parti- 
cipes  actifs,  MM.  Sethe  et  Gardiner  les  considerent  comme  des 
participes  passiffs.  Laquelle  de  ces  deux  idees  est  exacte? 

M.  Sethe  lui-meme  cite  quelques  objections  contre  ses 
explications  qu'il  ne  refute  pas,  mais  qu'il  excuse  seulement, 
et  M.  Gardiner  augmente  le  nombre  de  ces  objections  sans  les 
epuiser ;  cherchant  Texplication  de  ces  formes  il  m'est  venu  a 
Tesprit  aussi  quelques  objections;  je  les  citerai  en  un  aper^u 
concis  : 

1.  Comment  les  formes  sdm-n^zf,  sdm-*n=:f,  sdm'hr=f 
et  ^dm'k^=f  (si  la  I"  explication  de  cette  forme  est  juste)  ont- 
elles  re^u  les  sens  differents,  quoiqu'elles  soient  toutes  des 
participes  parfaits  du  passif  avec  des  sujets  logiques  qui  sont 
exprimes  dans  le  premier  cas  par  un  datif,  dans  le  deuxieme 
et  troisieme  cas  d'une  maniere  habituelle  chez  les  passifs  et  in- 
finitifs,  et  dans  le  quatrieme  cas  par  la  particule  -/:'-  qui  est  sem- 
blable  aux  particules  -*n-,  -Ar-  quant  a  son  origine  et  son  sens? 

2.  Comment  a-t-il  pu  se  faire  que  Ton  exprime  le  sujet 
logique  dans  la  forme  sdm-n  =  f  par  la  preposition  n  du  datif, 
dont  Temploi  pour  exprimer  le  sujet  logique  ne  peut  etre  prouve 
ailleurs  en  egyptien? 
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3.  Certes  on  se  sert  des  prepositions  'n  et  ^r  pour  ex- 
primer  ie  sujet  nominal  logique  des  passife  et  des  in£initi£s,  mais 
jamais  pour  exprimer  ie  sujet  logique  pronominal  qui  est  tou- 
jours  exprime  par  un  suffix  ajoute  directement  au  participe  ou 
a  I'infinitif. 

4.  On  ne  trouve  point  en  ^gyptien  ancien  la  particule  If 
qui  aurait  la  fonction  d'une  preposition  introduisant  Ie  sujet 

# 

logique. 

5.  L'explication  de  M.  Sethe  pourquoi  les  formes  idm-^n^f, 
sdm-hr  =f  et  sdtn-k^  =f  expriment  tantot  Taction  durable,  tantot 
Taction  momentanee,  bien  que  leur  base  soit  Ie  participe  parfait, 
n'est  pas  satisfaisante.  La  comparaison  avec  Temploi  du  „gelobt" 
allemand  dans  les  constructions  „ich  babe  gelobt",  „ich  werde 
gelobt",  „ich  bin  gelobt''  n'est  pas  assez  juste  ici,  parce  que 
Tallemand  n'a  pas  d'autre  participe  passif,  tandisque  Tigyptien 
avait  outre  Ie  participe  parfait  passif  encore  un  participe  im- 
parfait  passif.  3) 

6.  Si  Ton  accepte  Texplication  de  M.  Sethe  des  formes 
srfm-'n  =  /,  sdm-hr  =  /  et  sa  I"  explication  de  la  forme  idm-i* = /, 
comment  peut-on  expliquer  les  constructions  *n=f  idm^f, 
hr  =  fddm  =  ftt  k^=f^dm=f? 

Si  *n=f,  hr  =  f  et  k^z=f  sont  les  sujets  logiques  et  si  sdm 
est  Ie  participe  parfait  du  passif,  qu'est  ce  qui  est  Ie  suffixe=/? 

Pourquoi  Ie  sujet  logique  dependant  de  la  conjonction 
est-il  place  ici  a  U  premiere  place  de  la  proposition  tandisque 
Ton  ne  peut  Ie  demontrer  ailleurs  en  egyptien? 

7.  Si  idm-n  =/,  sdm-n  =f  etc.  sont  les  formes  nominales 
fondamentales  des  formes  verbales,  comment  peut-on  expliquer 
I'origine  de  ces  formes  chez  les  verbes  intransitife,  comme(i2) 
sm-nz=f^  (13)  V-'n:=/etc.? 


^)  Je  ne  comprends  pas  la  remarque  de  M.  Sethe  que  Ton  ne 
puisse  pas  se  servir  de  la  meme  explication  qui  est  possible  pour  la 
forme  sdm-h}=^f  (la  He  explication)  ^galement  pour  les  formes  sdm-'n^f 
et  sdm-hr=^f  parce  que  ces  formes  aient  parfois  aussi  Ie  sens  du  parfait 
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Ou  est  le  sujet  grammatical  de  la  phrase :  (l^)  'y'ti  H^n'i 
m  *w  n  ss   "Wenis  est  arrive  de  Tile  des  flammes'*? 

8.  Comment  expliquer  qu'il  survient  a  Temploi  imper- 
sonnel  des  formes  hpr-n,  6pr-'n  et  hpr-hr^}  une  preposition  sans 
nom  ou  pronom  qui  en  depend  ?  (Voir  par  ex.  L.  D.  Ill  25 
bis  q.  (1^)   Apr-'n  my  wdd't  il  eut  lieu  ce  qui  a  ete  ordonn^. 

9.  La  forme  sdm-tw  =  f  touit  seule  ne  fait  pas  de  di£Ei^ 
cultes.6)  Mais  la  difficult^  commence  lorsque  un  sujet  logique 
rentre  dans  la  construction  de  cette  forme  par  ex.  pap.  Ebers 

*7/i9(^^)ws"-hv  nhy hr  s  "un  peu  (de  ceci  et  de  cela) 

soit  mache  par  Thomme*',  dans  laquelle  se  trouve  outre  le  sujet 
impersonnel  tw  encore  le  sujet  logique  hir  s. 

10.  Toutes  les  deux  formes  relatives  de  Timparfait  et  du 
parfait»  se  form^rent  en  meme  temps  et  sont  analogues  Tune 
a  I'autre  quant  au  sens  et  quant  k  Temploi;  se  servait-on  pour 
exprimer  le  sujet  logique  du  genitif  chez  V  une  d'  eux  et  du  datif 
chez  Tautre? 

1 1 .  Comment  doit-on  appliquer  I'explication  de  M.  Sethe 
a  la  forme  relative  du  passif,  p.  ex.  pap.  Ebers  ^'^lis  (^7)  hrw 
msd'W-tw=^f  „le  jour  ou  il  nait*'?7) 

12.  Un  phenom^ne  tr^s  serieux  est  Tordre  des  mots  dans 
les  phrases  ou  apparaissent  les  formes  irfm-n=/,  sdm'n=f 
etc.,  et  les  formes  relatives  sdm'W  =  f  etc.,  si  Ton  accepte  Texpli- 
cation  de  M.  Sethe: 

Dans  Pyr.  931a  (i^)  Apr-n  V=/  n  =  k  nn  my  'sit  "com- 
ment t'est  arrive  cela?**  le  pronom  demonstratif  nn  "cela**  est 
separe  par  la  construction  'r  =  /et  le  datif  n=k  de  la  prepo- 
sition n-  avec  laquelle  il  forme  le  sujet  logique. 

Bien  plus  grave  apparait  I'ordre  des  mots  dans  les  propo- 
sitions avec  la  forme  idm-n  =  f  oil  le  datif  est  pronominal  et  le 
sujet  logique,  p.  ex. 


*)  Voir  Sethe:  Das  acg.  Verbum  II  §373  p.  166.  §  396  p.  176,  et 
§418  p.  180. 

•)  ==/  pcut  htTt  objet  ricl;  voir  sur  cela  la  remarque  39  p.  28. 
7)  Voir  Sethe:  Das  aeg.  Verbum  II  §786  p.  339. 
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(19)  dd-n  n=zf  ntr,  ou  suivent  d'apr^s  Texplication  dc  M. 
Sethe»  deux  prepositions  datives  Tune  Tautre  et  k  la  derniere 
place  le  nom  qui  depend  de  la  premiere  d'elles. 

Le  meme  ordre  impossible  des  mots  se  trouve  aussi  danS 
les  propositions  avec  les  formes  srfm-n=:/ etc.  p.  ex.: 

Paysan  B52  (**)  V-*n  r  =  /  ^hty  pn  "ce  paysan  sc  mit  en 
route"  au  lieu  de  V  r=/  'n  shty  pn. 

Urk.  r*'7ia(2i)  my  wdt-n  nb  hm=f  "d'apris  tout  ce  que 
Sa  Majeste  a  ordonne"  au  lieu  de  my  wd-t  nb  n  hm=f  tic fi) 

13.  Qui  accepte  I'idee  de  M.  Sethe  ne  rencontre  pas  moins 
de  difficultes ;  que  faire,  par  exemple,  d'une  phrase  comme : 

(22)  mrrt  sw  nb^=f  hr  =  s  "cela  pour  que  son  maitre 
Taime",  ou  avec  la  construction : 

(23)  hr-tw  sdm  'tw=f  "il  etait  entendu?" 

14.  Comme  I'objection  la  plus  importante  je  considire 
I'objection  psychologique :  Pourquoi  la  langue  ^gyptienne  qui 
aime  la  simplicite  et  la  clarte  de  la  syntaxe  se  sert-elle  de  con- 
structions aussi  compliquees  pour  exprjmer  ce  qu'elle  peut  faci- 
lement  exprimer  par  d'autres  moyens  simples  et  clairs?  P.  ex.: 

Si  la  langue  egyptienne  exprime  Timparfait  par  le  parti- 
cipe  actif  de  Timparfait  et  par  le  nominatif,  pourquoi  n'exprime-t- 
elle  pas  le  parfait  par  le  participe  actif  du  parfait  et  par  le  no- 
minatif,  quoique  cela  soit  possible,  et  pourquoi  se  sert-elle  pour 
ce  but  du  participe  passif  et  du  datif,  et  pourquoi  forme-t-elle 
la  forme  relative  de  Timparfait  actif  par  le  participe  imparfait 

^)  II  n'est  pas  assez  exact  de  renvoyer  au  ph^nom6ne  semblable 
chez  la  forme  OTUTivCJ  (voir  p.  3)  parce  que  ccttc  construction 
se  fit  k  un  temps  ou  la  langue  egyptienne  litteraire  6tait  tr^s  sauvage, 
comme  est  atteste  aussi  par  beaucoup  d'autres  phinomines  grammaticals 
qui  se  sont  developpes  a  ce  temps4^.  (Je  cite  seulement  p.  ex.  Temploi 
des  formes  rcstecs  en  vie  du  pseudoparticipe  rh  k  <r/iibvy,  rht  <^rhty, 
rh  <rhw,  rh  y  dont  on  se  servait  promiscue  pour  unc  personne  quel* 
conque  du  nombre  quelconque,  la  disparition  de  la  proposition  /i(r) 
dans  la  forme  €qca)TAi  e  —  f  h(r)  stm  <^'w  =  f  fir  aWm  ct  beau- 
coup  d'autres.) 
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du  passif  avec  le  genitif  et  non  point  par  le  participe  actif  avec 
le  nominatif,  quoique  cela  soit  possible? 

Si  M.  Sethe  s'en  rapporte  aux  etymologies  et  analogies 
fausses,  il  me  semble  d*abord,  qu'il  y  en  a  trop,  et  puisqu'elles 
seraient  comprehensibles,  si  les  prepositions  -n-,  -*n-,  -Ar-  dis- 
paraissaient  de  la  langue;  mais  si  la  langue  s'en  sert,  on  peut 
difficilement  imaginer»  qu'elle  ait  perdu,  dans  un  cas,  le  senti- 
ment de  leurs  etymologie,  surtout  si  elle  n'a  aucun  modde 
d'apres  lequel  elle  pourrait  arriver  par  Tanalogie  fausse  a  la 
conception  etymologique  fausse  de  ces  formes. 

Chaque  objection  non  refutee  diminue  la  vraisemblance 
de  Tidee ;  plus  on  a  d'objections,  plus  grande  est  leur  vraisem- 
blance, et  s'il  y  en  a  trop,  Tidee  devient  invraisemblable ;  elle 
fait  une  impression  de  I'impossibilite  vis-a-vis  d'une  autre  id^e 
sur  le  meme  phenom^ne,  contre  laquelle  on  ne  peut  trouver 
aucune  objection  serieuse,  et  c'est  Tidee  de  M.  Erman.  Je  me 
permettrai  d'elargir  et  completer  cette  id^e  par  quelques  re- 
marques. 

III. 

M.  Sethe  classifie  la  forme  sdm=f  et  les  formes  qui  s'y 
rattachent  en  trois  eventuellement  quatre  groupes: 

1.  sdm=f  et  passif  ^dm-w  =  f 

2.  idm'n  =  f,  sdm''n=f,  sdm-hr = f  ti  sdm-k^  =  f  (?)9) 

3.  sdm'k'  =  f(?y') 

4.  les  formes  relatives  sdm'W=f,  s'rfm-f  =  /et  idm-w-n  =:  f 
sdm-t-n—f. 

Le  quatrieme  groupe  se  separe  des  autres  trois  groupes 
d'une  part  par  ce  que  ses  formes  fondamentales  nominales  ont 
les  terminaisons  nominales  que  les  autres  formes  n'ont  pas,  de 
Tautre  part  par  son  sens;  on  ne  peut  done  rien  objecter  a  la 
separation  de  ce  groupe  des  autres  formes.  Le  premier  groupe 


^)  d'apris  la  l^  explication. 
>o)  d'apris  la  He  explikation 
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est  separe  du  deuxieme  par  ce  que  dans  les  formes  du  premier 
groupe  le  suffixe  est  ajoute  directement  au  th^me  nominal,  tan- 
disque  dans  le  deuxieme  groupe  on  le  fait  k  I'aide  des  parti- 
cules  -n-,  -'n-,  -ftr-;  la  forme  sdtn-k^  =f  forme  un  groupe  a  part 
si  le  -Id"  est  d'une  origine  verbale,  ou  s'il  appartient  au  deu- 
xieme groupe,  si  ce  formatif  est  particule. 

Quant  a  moi,  la  classification  suivante  me  semble  plus 
naturelle ; 

1.  sdm=zf,  sdm'n  =  f 

2.  sdm'W=f 

3.  sdm-n-f,  sdm-hr  =  f,  sdm-k^=f 

4.  les  formes  relatives  sdmwr^f,  sdmt^fet  ^dm-w-n=:f 
sdrnt-n  =  / 

et  cela  pour  les  raisons  suivantes: 

1 .  Les  formes  du  I*^  groupe  sdm  =  /,  sdm-n  =  /  ont  les 
formes  relatives  paralleles  au  IV^  groupe,  tandisque  les  formes 
du  groupe  2.  et  3.  n'en  ont  pas. 

2.  A  cote  des  formes  du  IIP  groupe  sdm'*n=f,  sdm-hr^f 
et  s'(Jm-i*  =  /  apparaissent  aussi  les  constructions  *n=f  sdm=f, 
hr  =  f  sdm  =/  et  k^  =f  sdm  =/,  qui  s'y  rattachent  par  leur  sens 
et  par  la  syntaxe,  tandisque  les  formes  du  I^'  groupe  n'ont  pas 
ces  doublets. 

3.  La  seule  forme  du  2*  groupe  sdmw  =f  a  le  sens  passif ; 
tous  les  autres  formes  ont  le  sens  actif,  et  les  passifs  en  sont 
formes  par  la  particule  -hv-,  ainsi  que  se  forment  les  groupes 
suivants : 

la.  s'dm-tw^^f,  s'dm-n'tw  =  f 

3a.  sdm-n-tw—f,   sdm-hr-tw  .=  f,  sdm-k^'tw  =  f  avec  les 

doublets: 

(*'n-tw  sdm-tw=f)^^,   hr-tw  sdm'tw=f,   l^-tw  sdm- 

iw-f 
4a.  sdmw'tw  =f  (^s'dmt'tw  —f)^^  et  C*S(rfm-iK-n-hi'  =  /)^^ 

(*sdm't-n'tw=f)^^ 


^0  Pour  ces  formes  il  n'y  a  pas  encore  d*exemples. 
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1.  La  forme  sdm=f. 

La  forme  sdm=zf  est  une  forme  verbale  nominate  qui  se 
rattache  au  participe  imparfait  de  Tactif  et  a  laquelle  est  ajoute 
un  suffix  subjectif  ou  un  substantif.  EUe  a  son  origine  dans  la 
proposition  nominate  dont  le  predicat  est  place  devant  le  sujet; 
le  sujet  est  le  nom  en  nominatif  ou  la  forme  plus  ancienne  du 
pronom  absolu.^^) 

M.  Erman  dans  Aegypt.  gramm.  3'  ed.  §  282  (p.  149— 
150)  et  M.  Sethe  dans  Das  aeg.  Verbum  II  §  173  (p.  76)  ci- 
tent  quelques  formes  du  sdm=f,  dont  le  sujet  n'est  pas  un 
suffix,  mais  bien  la  forme  plus  recente  de  Tancien  pronom  absolu. 

Dans  pyr.  813  f  se  trouve  aupres  de  (24)  dd  sw  "il  sub- 
siste"  (M  121).  la  variante  (26)  ddw  Ppy  "Pepi  subsiste"  (P  92) 
et  (26)  ddw  Nfr-k'-R"^  pn  "Ce  Neferkare  subsiste"  (N  699);  le 
nom  est  done  dans  ce  cas-ci  incorrectement  remplace  par  le  pro- 
nom objectif  sw  au  lieu  par  le  suffix  t=/,  ce  que  Ton  trouve 
quelquefois  dans  les  textes  des  pyramides. 

Dans  le  deuxieme  cas,  Abyd.  II  26/12 :  (27)  shd  wy  iw 
t^wy  r  *tn  iw^d  wy  sw  fi  r  h'py  **  **il  eclaire  les  deux  pays  plus 
que  la  boule  du  soleil  et  couvre  le  pays  par  la  verdure  plus 
que  le  Nil",  la  particule  wy  qui  est  placee  derriere  les  formes 
verbales  shd  et  sw^d^^),  montre  que  dans  ces  phrases  aussi  le 
sujet  etait  originellement  un  nom,  qui  etait  incorrectement  rem- 
place par  le  pronom  absolu  sw. 


'*)  Dans  mon  article:  **  Comment  se  revelent  les  rapports,...  Phi* 
lologica,  vol.  I  part  II  apr^s  la  deuxieme  ligne  de  la  p.  159  (tit.  k  part 
p.  9)  manque  la  remarque  suivant: 

"II  s'ensuit  qu'au  temps  avant  la  naissance  des  suffixes  la  forme 
plus  ancienne  de  Tancien  pronom  absolu  (objectif)  exprimait  non  seule^ 
ment  Tobjet  mais  encore  le  sujet  et  le  g^nitiv  direct  et  que  Ton  s'en 
servait  mdme  apr^s  les  prepositions.  S'^tant  us^e  elle  s'est  r^duit  par* 
tout  aux  suffixes;  elle  a  conserve  sa  forme  pleine  seulement  si  elle  est 
appliqu^e  comme  Tobjet  independu". 

J')  voir  Erman:  Aeg.  gr.  3c  ed.  §  497  (p.  258)  et  Sethe:  Das 
aeg.  Verbum  II  §  175  (p.  76). 
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Dans  Texemple  cite  de  Sinouhet  par  M.  Sethe  1.  66—67: 
(2^)  mry  sw  nt=^f  v  fy  =  [f]  "il  aime  sa  ville  plus  que  lui-mcme" 
le  pronom  absolu  sw  n'est  sujet  que  d'apr^s  Tinterpretation  de 
la  fausse  translation  de  M.  Sethe ;  correctement  il  faut  comple- 
ter letexte:  mry  sw  nW't=f  r  h^'W  =  fs]^^)  **sa  ville  I'aime  plus 
que  lui  meme'\  comme  il  s'ensuit  de  la  continuation:  (29)  hy=: 
st  'nx--  f  r  ntr^=sn  "et  elle  s'enthousiasme  de  lui  plus  que  dc 
son  dieu",  et  puis  le  pronom  absolu  sw  et  I'objet. 

Dans  tous  les  autres  cas  cites  per  M.  M.  Erman  et  Sethe 
c'est  le  pronom  absolu  st  qui  fonctionne  comme  sujet,  l^)  outre 
I'exemple  cite  par  M.  Erman  du  pap.  Ebers  ^2/4. 

C^)  bP^~  ^y  ^  hsb'Wt  **elle  se  transforme  en  vers".  Dans 
les  textes  hieratiques  plus  recents  le  signe  pour  w  7  certes  est 
tres  souvent  remplace  par  le  signe  pour  C^  t,  mais  dans  le  pap. 
Ebers  cet  echange  faux  n'est  pas  possible,  et  meme  s'il  etait 
possible,  il  serait  invraisemblable,  parceque  ce  signe  apparait 
dans  la  meme  forme  dans  le  meme  papyrus  25/e.  Mais  parce  que 
^y  est  la  forme  plus  jeune  tant  que  la  forme  plus  ancienne  de 
I'ancien  pronom  absolu,  il  est  possible  qu'il  c'est  effectivement 
conserve  dans  cette  proposition  la  pleine  forme  idm  -=  iy  dont 
plus  tard,  par  Tusage,  est  nee  la  forme  idm  ~  s. 

Enfin  il  est  explicable  que  les  propositions   nominales  se 


**)  resp.  h'  w  —  [sn]  d'apr^s  r  ntr  =  sn  dans  la  proposition  paral* 
IMe  souivante. 

^*)  On  se  sert  du  pronom  neutre  st  aussi  souvent  comme  du 
suffixe;  voir  Erman:  Aeg.  Gr.  3*  ed.  §  151  (p.  83)  et  §  485  (p.  228). 

'*)  Pour  des  exehiples  d'une  telle  proposition  nominale  voir 
Sethe;  "Der  Nominalsatz  im  Agyptischen  und  Koptischen'  (Abhandl. 
d.  Sachsischen  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.,  Phil.^hist.  Kl.  XXX.  1916)  §  80  a.  p.  57. 

1^)  Les  langues  europ^ennes,  k  I'exception  des  langues  slaves,  nc 
distingucnt  pas  precisement  le  sens  perfectif  du  sens  imperfectif,  sur- 
tout  dans  le  futur ;  dans  la  langue  tch^que  le  remplacement  du  perfectif 
par  Timperfectif  est  une  faute  grave  que  ni  un  Tch^que  ni  un  toanger 
pensant  en  tch^que  ne  peut  commettre.  La  plupart  des  exemples  ^gyptiens 
que  M.  M.  Erman  et  Sethe  consid^rent  comme  imperfectifs  sont  6vi- 
demment  perfectifs;  aussi  par  ex.: 
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formaient  de  nouveau  des  participes  et  pronoms  personnels  au 
temps  ou  Tancien  proposition  nominate  s^m  fy  s'est  confon- 
due  dans  la  forme  verbale  sdm—f,  dont  Tetymologie  etait  deja 
oubliee.^^) 

Une  attention  particuli^re  meritent  les  phenomenes  suivants. 

1.  Les  verbes  ultimae  geminatae  et  ultimae  infirmae  for- 
ment  les  formes  suivantes: 

(31)  wn=f,  (32)  wnn=f 
(33)  msy=f,  (34)  mss=f 

2.  La  forme  ^dm  f  a  certes  regulierement  le  sens  imper- 
fectif  (ona  rodi»  rodila»  bude  roditi),  mais  souvent  aussi  le  sens 
perfectif  (ona  porodila,  porodi).i7) 

Chez  les  participes  le  redoublement  de  la  demiere  con- 
sonne  forte  est  un  signe  de  I'imperfectif,  tandisque  les  partici 
pes  sans  le  redoublement  de  la  demiere  consonne  forte  signi- 
fient  le  perfectif.  Farce  que  cette  distinction  du  perfectif  et  de 
Timperfectiv  setrouve  aussi  dans  d'autres  langues  hamitiques,^^) 
il  parait  qu'  il  en  etait  originairement  ainsi  aussi  chez  la  forme 
sdm—f;  peut-etre  la  forme  miy  =  /  designa  a  Torigine  le  per- 
fectif, la  forme  m^s  — /  Timperfectif.  Cette  difference  a  disparu 
seulement  quand  au  lieu  du  perfectif  est  entre  en  usage  la  forme 
nouvelle  ^dm-n—fA^) 


pap.  Ebers  ''/it  (35)  V  gmy  —  i!c  sf  .  .  .  .  dd-hr  =  k  "si  tu  trouves 
<;k  et  U,  tu  diras" :  La  forme  gmy  -  k  est  un  futur  perfectif  parce  que 
le  medecin  ne  peut  profiler  la  diagnose  qu'  apr^s  la  recherche  finie. 
**)  voir:  ..Comment  se  revilent . .  .'*  p,  162—163  (tir.  k  part  p.  12—13.) 
^^)  D'abord  pouvait  disparaitre  le  redoublement  de  le  demiere 
consonne  chez  les  verbes  triradicaux;  quelques  formes  avcc  le  redout 
blement  aux  temps  historiques  se  sont  conservies  seulement  dans  le 
passif  sdmw  =  f  (voir:  Eiman,  Aeg.  Gr.  3«  cd.  §  322,  p.  169).  De  cette 
mani6re  a  disparu  la  distinction  entre  la  forme  perfective  et  imper« 
fective  des  verbes  triradicaux  et  cette  distinction  a  ttt  restitute  parce 
que  Ton  a  commence  k  se  servir  de  la  forme  sdm  'n=^f  pour  exprimer 
le  perfectif.  Analoguement  aux  verbes  triradicaux  commenc^rent  aussi  les 
verbes  ultimae  geminatae  et  ultimae  infirmae  k  se  servir  de  cette  forme 
et  la  difference  du  sens  entre  les  formes  m^y  =  /  et  mii  =  /  a  disparu. 
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3.  La  forme  nominale  avec  le  sens  participial  qui  est  la 
base  de  la  forme  sdm  =  /» ne  distingue  pas  le  genre  ni  le  nombre; 
c*est  done  une  forme  commune  au  singulier  et  au  pluriel,  au 
masculin  et  au  feminin,  c'est-a-dire  une  forme  indeclinable.  Si 
meme  un  adjectif  qui  est  predicat  de  la  proposition  nominale 
et  est  place  devant  le  sujet  ne  distingue  pas  le  genre  et  le  nombre 
(p.  ex.  [4  a]  n/r  hmt  "la  femme  est  belle")  on  peut  en  deduire 
que  les  adjectifs  eux  memes  avaient  originairement  deux  formes 
differentes:  une  forme  plus  ancienne  indeclinable  nft  et  une 
forme  plus  jeune  declinable  nfr-w,  n/r-f,  nfr-wwy,  nfr-ty,  nfrww, 
nfrwti^)  dont  on  se  sert,  si  Tadjectif  a  la  fonction  possessive. 

Puisque  les  bases  nominales  des  formes  relatives  sont 
differenciees  au  genre  et  au  nombre,^!)  on  peut  deduire,  que 
les  formes  relatives  sont  d'une  origine  plus  recente  que  la  forme 
simple  sdm  =  /  et  que  cette  forme  s*est  developpee  a  un  temps 
ou  on  n*a  pas  encore  distingue  le  genre  et  le  nombre  des  parti- 
cipes  et  des  adjectifs. 

2.  La  forme  sdm-n^f. 

Toutes  les  objections  qui  font  invraisemblable  Texplication 
de  M.  Sethe  de  Torigine  de  la  forme  sdm-n=f  deviennent 
nulles  si  nous  acceptons  Tidee  de  M.  Erman  que  la  base  de  cette 
forme  est  la  meme  forme  nominale  avec  le  sens  actif  qui  est  aussi 
la  base  de  la  forme  sdm—f;  le  sens  perfectif  lui  est  prete  par 
le  formatif  -n-.22) 


^^)  Ind^clinables  sont  aussi  les  pronoms  demonstratifs  avec  le 
radical  fondamental  n,  dont  on  se  sert  tant  pour  le  masculin  que  pour 
le  feminin  du  singulier  et  du  pluriel. 

^0  voir:  Erman,  Aeg.  Gr.  3*  ed.  §  423,  p.  221—222. 

-^)  Analoguement  la  langue  de  haoussa  forme  de  la  forme  nomi- 
nale fondamentale  des  verbes  uniradicaux,  par  le  formatif  -ne,  -ane  les 
formes,  qui  signifient  la  totalite  (voir  iMeinhof:  Die  Sprachen  der 
Hamiten,  p.  84),  par  ex.:  di  **manger",  ^ane,  dine  "manger  entiirement"; 
(les  verbes  biradicaux  et  triradicaux  expriment  la  totality  par  le  formatif 
-yake,  -yike  -ake,  -ike,  -ke;  'bata  "dctruire     'batake  "ditniire  enti6rement." 
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La  forme  sdm-n  =  f  tst  d*une  composition  et  d'un  cha- 
ractere  tout  a  fait  differents  des  formes  sdm'n=f,  s^m-Ar=/ 
et  5dm-k^^=f:  cela  s'ensuit  des  raisons  suivantes: 

1.  Comme  j'ai  deja  demontre  dans  mon  argumentation 
pour  la  classification  de  ces  formes,  elles  ont  les  doublets  'n  =/ 
s'dm^f,  hr  =  f  sdm=zf  ct  k}  =  f  sdtn  —  f,  mais  la  forme  idm- 
n  —  f  nA  pas  ce  doublet.  Si  ces  doublets  sont  d*une  origine  plus 
recente,  comme  le  croit  M.  Sethe,  cela  prouve,  que  les  anciens 
flgyptiens  avaient  conscience  de  Tetymologie  differente  de  ces 
formes;  ou  ils  consideraient  Tunion  du  formatif  -n-  avec  le 
theme  verbal  nominal  comme  plus  forte  que  cette  union  des 
formatifs  -*n-,  -Ar-  et  -it'-,  ou  ils  la  consideraient  comme  unc 
union  d'une  sorte  differente,  ou,  enfin,  ils.etaient  menes  par 
toutes  les  deux  raisons. 

La  forme  sdm'n=f  a  toujours  le  sens  perfectif,  tandisque 
les  formes  sdm-n=f,  ^dm-hir  =  f  et  sdm-k^=f  ont  soit  le  sens 
imperfectif,  soit  le  sens  perfectif. 

Je  pense  que  cette  difference  des  idees  de  M.  Erman  et 
M.  Sethe  sur  la  nature  de  cette  forme  apparaitra  le  mieux  par 
Tanalyse  syntactique  des  phrases : 

Urk.  IV230/1  (36)  dy-n^y  n  =  t  Vf-'fc  nbt  "je  t  ai  donne 
toutes  les  joies." 

D'apres  M.  Erman:  dy-n  participe  parfait  actif  =  y  sujet, 
n  —  t  datif,  ^w-t-'b  nb('t)  objet;  litt. :  **je  [suis]  celui  qui  t'a 
donne  toutes  les  joies." 

D'apres  M.  Sethe:  dy  participe  parfait  passif,  n=^y  datif 
exprimant  le  sujet  logique,  n  =  f  datif,  ^wt-'b  nb('t)  le  sujet 
grammatical,  litt.:  "toutes  les  joies  [sont]  donnees  a  moi  a  toi." 

Urk.  IV96/8  (37)  wn-n  n  =  kGb  myf  =^/"Geb  a  ouvert 
son  sein  a  toi." 

D'apres  M.  Erman:  wn-n  participe  parfait  aetif,  n  =  k 
datif,  Gb  subjet,  'myf  =  / objet;  la  suite  des  mots  est  normale;23) 
litt. :  **Geb  [est]  celui  qui  a  ouvert  son  sein  a  toi." 


2»)  voir:  Erman,  Aeg.  Gr.  3*  ed.  §  482,  p.  251 
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D'apres  M.  Sethe :  wn  participe  parfait  passif,  -n  la  prepo- 
sition de  datif  se  rattachant  au  sujet  logique  Gb,  n=zk  datif,  Gh 
sujet  logique  se  rattachant  a  la  premiere  preposition  du  datif, 
*my,t  =  fh  subjet  grammatical;  la  suite  des  mots  est  impossible; 
litt. :  "ouvert  [est]  a  toi  a  Geb  son  sein." 

Urk.  IV  1^7/2  (38)  piy^n—y  /,r  fi  **je  suis  venu  dans  le  pays." 

D'apres  M.  Erman :  pry-n  participe  parfait  actif,  =y 
suffixe  subjectify  /ir  t^  circonstanciel ;  litt. :  '*je  [suis]  celui  qui  est 
venu  dans  le  pays." 

D'apres  M.  Sethe:  pry  participe  parfait  passif,  n  r=y  datif 

exprimant  le  sujet  logique,  hrt^  circonstanciel;  litt.:  " >  est 

a  moi  venu  dans  le  pays;"  cette  proposition  n'a  pas  de  sujet 
grammatical. 

3.  La  forme  passive  sdm,w  =  f, 

II  n'est  pas  possible  que  Ton  ne  soit  pas  d'accord  quant 
a  la  nature  et  Torigine  de  cette  forme.  Farce  qu'elle  a  tant  le 
sens  imperfectif  que  le  sens  perfectif  et  parce  qu'apparaisent  tant 
des  formes  avec  le  redoublement  du  dernier  radical  fort^^)  que 
des  formes  sans  redoublement,  on  peut  en  deduire  avec  vraisem- 
blance  que  cette  forme  etait  aux  temps  les  plus  anciens  le  passif 
de  la  forme  sdm  =/et  se  fit  comme  cette  forme  avec  la  difference, 
que  sa  base  est  le  participe  indeclinable  du  passif. 

Depuis  la  naissance  de  la  forme  sdm'n=f  la  forme 
sdmw  =  /  fonctionnait  comme  le  passif  tant  de  la  forme  sdm=f 
que  de  la  nouvelle  forme  sdm-n=:f,  Lorsque  les  nouveaux 
passifs  rempla^ants  sdm-tw=f  et  sdm-n  =1  tw  =:  f  etaient  deve- 
loppes,  le  passif  sdm-wz^f  etait  tres  restraint  dans  son  emploi 
de  Timparfait  par  le  passif  sdm-tw^^f,  dans  Temploi  du  parfait 
il  a  au  contraire  restraint  la  nouvelle  forme  sdm-n-tw  =/. 


^*)  Dans  quelques  textes  anciens  se  trouvent  aussi  des  redou- 
blcments  du  dernier  radical  fort  memc  chez  les  verbes  triradicaux,  par 
ex.  (39)  hsffw  =  k  pyr.  658  e  (T  291)  auprfcs  de  (40)  hsf'W  =  k  pyr. 
622 d  (T  271,  P  23,  M  33,  N  123)  etc,  voir:  Sethe,  Das  aeg.  Vcrbum  II 
§  478,  p.  201 ;  Erman,  Aeg.  Gr.  3^  ed.  §  322.  p.  178-169. 
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4.  Les  formes  sdm''n  =  f,  sdm'hr=f,  idm-W=f. 

Toutes  les  objections  que  j'ai  faites  vafoir  contre  I'idee  de 
M.  Sethe  sur  l'origine  de  ces  formes  deviennent  nulles  si  nous 
considerons  la  fondamentale  forme  verbale  idm  comme  un  par- 
ticipe  actif  indeclinable  qui  fait  la  base  de  la  forme  simple 
sdm^l  et  'n-./,Ar.^/,  k'  =  f  comme  la  forme  sdm-^f  des 
verbes  'n,  hv,  k^y. 

A. 

Le  verb  *n  **crier,"  "appeler,"  ou  sembl.  est  ecrit  dans  les 
tcxtes  des  pyramides  en  r^gle  (I'wn'^;  dans  pyr.  627  a,  b  dans 
le  texte  de  la  pyr.  de  Teti  (1.  274)  il  est  ecrit  (1  tandisque 

dans  les  autres  textes  (P  26,  27,  M  37,  N  67)  il  est  ecrrit  re- 
gulierement;  dans  pyr.  1492  a,  b,  1493  a,  b,  1494  a,  b,  1495  a,  b 

il  est  ecrit  avec  le  determinatif  (I  f^  ;    dans  pyr.    147  b  il  est 

ecrit  inetymologiquement  U  Jj 


/www 


Au  commencement  de  la  phrase  on  le  lit  dans  pyr.  583  a  :2o) 
(41)  'n  Hr  dy  Gb  htp  n  Wsyr  Ppy  "Hor  crie :  que  Geb  donne 
une  offrande  a  Ousirev  Pepi  I"  et  partout  d'ailleurs  il  est  soit 
insere  dans  la  proposition^^)  soit  place  apr^s  la  phrase. 

Aussi  dans  le  nouvel  empire  ecrit-on  ce  verbe  en  regie 
n  AA/wNA.  Dans  la  legende  sur  l'origine  divine  de  la  reine  Hatche- 

psovet  (Urk.  IV-^lnn,  ^lis)  il  est  ecrit  fl^^K,  27)  ce  qui  atteste 
que  c'etait  un  verbe  independant: 

2*)  Aussi  dans  les  pyr.  la,  c,  2  a,  3  b,  d,  4  a,  5  a,  8  h  dans  les 
inscriptions  sur  les  sarcophages. 

'")  Dans  les  pyr.  282  a,  285  a  il  est  plac6  tout  apr^s  la  particule 
d 'exclamation  '^ 

-^)  De  la  meme  mani^re  est  ^crit  le  formatif  -'n-  dans  le  mcme 
texte   (Urk.   IV  "Vii.    "s/^     259/,^   4^  7^  ,2^    26i/,^   ,,)  et  dans   la  phrase 

Urk.  IV  «"/i3  (42)  n  hmt  =  s  mii  =  s  nn  ds^s  my  kd  "Sa  Majeste 
(a  crii  qu*)  elle-mdme  a  vu  tout  ccla."  (De  la  mdme  mani^re  est  ^crite 
inetymologiquement  aussi  la  proposition  'n  du  sujet  logique  dans  le 
tombe  de  Ananc.  Urk.  IV  70/«,  72/7^  ,4). 
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(43)  Urk.  ^°/i6.^f 'n  hmt  ny  =  dw-t  mw-t  ny  =  sw-t  '*h'ms 
hft  hm  n  ntr  pn  sps  *mn  nb  nsw-t-fi-wy  nb  ^y  wr  wy  trb^w=k 
"alors  la  femme  du  roi  la  m^re  du  roi  Ahmes  criait  k  la  Majeste 
de  ce  dieu  magnifique  Amon  le  maitre  des  trones  de  tous  les 
deux  pays:  Mon  Sieur  que  ta  gloire  est  grande!" 

II  n'y  a  aucun  doute  quant  au  sens  du  verbe  'n ;  voir  par 
ex.  I'endroit  suscite  des  pyr.  583  a,  ou  pyr.  1  c  (44)  'n  Gb  s'  pw 
Tty  n  h,t  =  y  **Geb  dit :  Teti  est  mon  propre  fils/' 

L'idee  que  *n  -  f  ct  hr  ^f  sont  des  ellipses  de  la  pleine 
forme  dd-n  =  f  et  dd-hr—  f  (voir:  Erman,  Aeg.  Gr.  3e  cd. 
§  501,  p.  260)  n'est  pas  assez  motivee. 

D'apres  ce  qui  a  ete  dit  sur  le  sens  de  la  forme  sdm-f 
(p.  29),  la  forme  sdm-n=f  signifie:  "il  crie,  (qu*il  est)  en- 
tendant"  c'est-a-dire :  il  crie,28)  qu'il  entend29). 

Puis  on  se  sert  de  Texpression  **il  crie  que"  ou  **il  dit  que" 
pour  souligner  le  fait  seul  **il  entend"  non  seulement  en  egyp- 
tien,  mais,  peut-etre,  aussi  dans  toutes  les  autres  Ungues. 

Le  doublet  de  cette  forme  *n  =  f  sdm  ^  f  ne  fait  non  plus 
de  difficultes: 

pyr.  1709  (45)  'n  Hnnty  ndrw=f*  =  k  **Henenti  crie  (ou 
"dit*')  qu*il  te  prend  par  la  main",  ou  simplement :  "Henenti  tc 
prend  par  la  main.*' 

Urk.  IV  245/13  (42)  'n  /imf-s  m^^=s  nn  ds=s  my  kd  "Sa 
Majeste  (a  crie  qu')  elle-meme  a  vu  tout  cela.** 

L'expression  'n~  f  sdm  f  est  done  analogue  aux  expressi- 
ons 'w^f  sdm  —  f,  et  wn=zf  sdm--f,  qui  signifient  aussi  "il 
entend";  les  verbes  'w,  wn  signifient  **etre*'  (voir:  Erman,  Aeg. 
Gr.  3eed.  §  343—347,  p.  179—181);  sur  la  parente  de  ces  ex- 
pressions avec  les  expressions  hr  =  f  sdm  ^  /  et  k^  =  f  sdm  -=  f 
parle  M.  Erman  dans  sa  Aeg.  Gr.  3e  ed.  §  348,  p.  181. 


'^^)  resp. :  **il  criait,  il  a  crie,  il  criera"  (avec  le  sens  perfectif  on 
imperfectiO- 

25)  resp.:  "qu'il  entendait,  a  entendu,  entendra."  (avec  le  sens 
perfectif  ou  imperfectif). 
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Tres  interessant  est  le  texte  pyr.  403  a,  qui  nous  est  par- 
venu dans  deux  variantes : 

W.  511  (46)   ,     .  rhs=^f      ^  Wns 

T.  324  "^^'"•^rAs  '"  "    Tty 

"Sesmew  les  tranche  pour  Wenis  (resp.  Teti)." 

Dans  la  premiere  variante  de  ce  texte  on  trouve  ['ex- 
pression *n  =  f  sdm  =  /,  dans  la  deuxi^me  'n==  f  sdm^) 

B. 

L'existence  d'un  verbe  hr  avec  ie  sens  "dire"  ou  sembl. 
est  vraisemblabie  dej^  par  le  fait  qu'il  existe  un  substantif  tres 
frequent  hrw  **voix".  On  trouve  ce  verbe  ftr  independamment 
applique  dans  la  litterature  plus  ancienne  seulement  une  fois, 
pap.  Ebers.  8/20: 

(48)  pr.f  mnwh  hr-tw  r  =  s  sn-i-  **les  fruits  de  la  plante 
mnwh  lesquels  on  appelle  les  cheveux  de  la  terre." 

La  forme  ^dm'hr  =  f  est  plus  rare  que  la  forme  sdm'*n=f 
et  on  s'en  sert  surtout  pour  exprimer  le  resultat  d'un  action  ou 
d'une  consideration  precedentes,  et  pour  emphatiser  un  ordre, 
surtout  dans  les  resultats  de  calculs,  dans  les  declarations  de 
diagnoses  medicales  et  dans  les  ordonnances  de  medicaments.^l) 
De  la  meme  mani^re  on  se  sert  aussi  de  la  construction  hr  =  f 
sdm=if. 


»o)  M.  Erman  dans  sa  Acg.  Gr.  3*  cd.  J  494,  p.  256—257  considfcrc 
ces  expressions  comme  les  propositions  avec  le  sujet  mis  en  tdte  et  in- 

troduit  par  la  particule  [I'vwwn    'n,  qui  est   ^crite  dans  les  textes    plus 

u^^fii      ou    (I  ;   il  s'ensuit  peut-€tre  que  le  verbe  'n 


anciens  aussi 


'*crier,  dire"  ou  sembl.  se  cache  mdme  dans  cette  particule  ce  que  sem* 
blent  prouver  les  phrases  comme: 

Mariette:  Cat.  d'Abydos  810:  (47)  n  sht=:fs'nh  m  =  /"Sa  soeur 
maintient  son  nom",  dans  lesquelles  on  se  sert  du  plus  ancien  participe 
indeclinable  (s'jih)  au  lieu  du  ricent  participe  declinable  (dans  notre  cas 
s'nht), 

»0  voir:  Erman.  Aeg.  Gr.  3c  cd.  §  317-319.  p.  166-167. 
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c. 

Le  verbe  k^y  "penser,  supposer"  et  sembi.  survient  trcs 
sou  vent.  Farce  que  Ton  ne  se  sert  soit  de  la  forme  sdmrk^=f 
soit  de  son  doublet  k^  =  f  sdm  z=  f  que  pour  exprimer  Toptatif 
et  dans  les  apodeses  conditionnelles^^),  est  la  relation  entre  le 
formatif  -/:'-  et  le  verbe  k^y  psychologiquement  assur^e. 

Farce  que  k^  =f  "il  pense,  il  suppose"  est  place  de  regie 
au  dedans  de  la  phrase  et  qu'on  se  plait  a  le  mettre  apres  le 
premier  mot  de  la  phrase  comme  'n=/  **il  dit",  nous  acque- 
rons  un  nouvel  argument  qui  renforce  la  vraisemblance  de  Tidee 
que  les  formatifs  verbaux  -'n-,  -/ir-,  et  -/:*-  sont  identiques  avcc 
les  verbes  'n,  /ir»  k^y.  La  vraisemblance  de  cette  explication 
s'accroit  encore  par  le  fait  que  Ton  peut»  sans  supposer  des  im- 
possibilites  syntactiques,  cxpliquer  les  constructions  hr-tw 
sdm'tw  =  f  et  k^-tw  sdm-tw  =  f^^)  seulement  a  Taide  de  la  na- 
ture verbale  des  formatifs  /ir-,  k^-. 

5.  Les   formes   relatives  sdmw  =  f,  sdm-t^zf 
et  sdm'W-n=f,  sdmt-n=zf. 

Du  point  de  vue  morphologique  les  formes  relatives 
sdm'W=if,  ^dm't  =  f  et  sdm-w-n-f,  ^dm-t-n  =  f  ne  different  des 
formes  simples  sdm^f  et  srfm-n=r/que  par  le  fait  que  les 
participes  actifs  declinables  forment  leur  base,  au  lie  des  parti- 
cipes  actifs  indeclinables,  et  parce  que  la  forme  sdm-w^f, 
sdm't=^f  est  une  forme  tout  a  fait  imperfective,  la  dernicre 
consonne  forte  se  redouble  chez  les  verbes  ultimae  geminatae 
et  ultimae  infirmae.34) 

Le  fait  que  le  formatif  du  parfait-n-  est  place  apr^s  la  termi- 
naison  du  genre  du  participe  atteste  que  le  formatif  -n-  n'elargi 
pas  le  theme  verbal,  mais  bien  la  forme  participiale  des  verbes. 


«)  voir:  Erman,  Aeg.  Gr.  3c  ed.  §  320.  p.  167;  Scthc.  Das  aeg. 
Verbum  IL  §§  433.  434.  p.  184-185. 

")  voir:  p.  29. 

3^  voir:  Erman:  Aeg.  Gr.  3c  ed.  §  422-425.  p.  221-223;  Sethe: 
Das  aeg.  Verbum  II  §  788-803,  p.  341-347,  817-826,  p.  351-355. 
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Au  point  de  vue  syntactique   elles  se  distinguent  parce 

1.  que  Ton  s'en  sert  sans  les  pronoms  relatifs, 

2.  que  Ton  ne  s'en  sert  que  pour  exprimer  les  pro- 
positions verbales  relatives,  dont  le  sujet  n'est  pas 
identique  avec  le  mot  auquel  se  rattache  la  proposi- 
tion relative. 

3.  La  relativite  est  exprimee  dans  la  proposition  rela- 
tive par  le  pronom  personnel  qui  remplace  le  nom 
auquel  se  rattache  cette  proposition  relative. 35) 

3a.  Cette  designation  de  la  relativite  n'a  pas  lieu  si  le 
mot  auquel  se  rattache  la  proposition  relative  est 
identique  avec  Tobjet  de  la  proposition  relative. 36) 

Ces  qualites  syntacttques  des  formes  relatives  sdm-w^=f 
etc.  ne  sont  pas  exclusivement  des  qualites  d'elles-memes,  mais 
elles  appartiennent  aussi  aux  autres  proposition  relatives ;  p.  ex. 
la  proposition: 

Sinouhet  139(^1)  fi  ms-kwy  'm  "lepays  ou  je  naquis*' dont 
la  forme  verbale  est  un  pseudoparticipe,  s'accorde  avec  la  forme 
relative  dans  les  points  1.,  2.  et  3.37) 

pap.  Ebers  ^\o  (52)  s  ntj  mr-t  m  h-t=f**un  homme  dans 
le  corps  duquel  est  une  maladie,"  ou  la  proposition  relative  no- 
minale  est  introduite  par  la  particule  nty,  s'accorde  avec  la  forme 
relative  dans  les  points  1.  et  2. 

mus.  Florence,  cat.  gen.  I  1774  (53)  r  V  hrw  nfr  n=y 
'm=^f  ''jusqu'a  ce  que  le  jour  viendra  ou  je  me  porterai  bien;" 
la  proposition  relative  nominale  nfr  n=y  'ni=/38)  s'accorde 
avec  la  forme  relative  dans  le  points  2.  et  3. 

'0  par  ex. :  Sinouhet  B  101  (**)  h^s-t  nb-t  rw't-n=^y  r=s  **chaque 
pays  ou  je  suis  venu." 

")  par  ex. :  Urk.  IV  76/7-8  (^o)  'ft.f  nbt  nfr-t  w%t ....  ddt  pt 
km^'t  fi  'nn-t  h*py  m  tph't=f  "toutes  les  choses  bonnes  pures...  que 
donne  le  ciel,  que  cr^e  la  terre  et  qu'apporte  le  Nil  de  sa  source." 

'^)  On  se  sert  ici  de  Tadverbe  'm  au  lieu  de  la  preposition  avec 
le  suffixe  'm=f  ce  quel*  oh  trouve  tr^s  souvent. 

'®)  voir:  Erman,  Aeg.  Gr.  3«  ed.  §  312,  p.  165;  Sethe:  Das  aeg. 
Vcrbum  II  §  761/4.  p.  330. 
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Tous  les  objections  que  I'on  peut  faire  a  rexplication  de 
M.  Sethe  perdent  le  valeur  en  face  de  Texplication  de  M.  £r- 
man,  ce  qui  apparait  si  I'on  compare  toutes  ies  deux  expli- 
cations : 

pyr.  817b  (&*)  iv'f  =  /  ^sm-t  ntrw  *m=s  "son  chemin  sur 
lequei  marchent  les  di^ux." 

d'apres  M.  Erman:  'sm-t  forme  participiale  active  de 
I'imparfait,  ntr-w  sujet  au  nominatif,  'm  =  ^  circonstanciel  du 
lieu;  mot-a-mot:  "son  chemin  —  les  dieux  [sont]  marchants 
sur  lui." 

d'apres  M.  Sethe :  'sm-t  forme  participiale  de  Timpar- 
fait  passif,  ntr-w  genitif,  'm  =  s  circonstanciel  du  lieu;  litt.: 
"son  chemin  —  marchant  des  dieux  sur  lui  — "  sans  sujct 
grammatical. 

pyr.  390a  (65)  m^kt  tn  ^ryt-n  n-^fyt  =  fR'  "ccttc  echellc 
que  son  pere  Re  lui  a  faite.'* 

d'apres  M.  Erman :  *iy-f-n  forme  participiale  du  parfait 
actif  avec  le  formatif  du  parfait  -n-,  n  — /la  preposition  du  datif 
avec  le  suffixe,  y-t  f  R*^  sujet  au  nominatif;  la  suite  des  mots 
est  normale,  la  traduction  litterale :  "cette  echelle  —  son  pere  Re 
lui  a  fait." 

d'apres  M.  Sethe :  'ryt  la  forme  participiale  du  parfait 
passif,  -n-  la  preposition  du  datif,  a  laquelle  appartient  le  sujet 
logiqueyf-=/  R\  n=^f  la  deuxieme^preposition  du  datif  avec  Ic 
suffixe,  yt  =  fR'  le  sujet  logique,  datif  dont  la  preposition  est 
ajoutee  au  theme  verbal;  la  suite  des  mots  est  impossible; 
mot-a-mot :  "cette  echelle  —  faite  a  son  pere  Re  a  lui.** 

pyr.  537b  (56)  sb^  kssw  n=^f  ntr-w  "I'etoile  devant  la- 
quelle les  dieux  s*inclinent." 

d'apres  M.  Erman  :  la  suite  des  mots  est  normale ;  litt.  : 
"I'etoile  —  les  dieux  [sont]  s'inclinants  devant  elle." 

d'apres  M.  Sethe:  la  suite  des  mots  est  impossible; 
le  genitif  ntr-w  est  separe  de  son  nom  regent  (participe 
kssw)  par  le  datif  n--^f\  litt.:  "I'etoile  —  inclinee  des  dieux 
a  elle." 
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6.  Les  formes  passives  formees  par  la  particule  -fw-. 

Contre  Thypoth^se  de  M.  Erman  que  le  formatif  passif 
est  un  pronom  personnel  indefini,  analogue  a  V  'on"  fran^ais 
et  le  *'man"  allemand,  on  peut  objectionner  que  la  construction 
**man  ist  ihn  horend"  (mot-a-mot  "on  est  lui  entendant")  de- 
vrait  etre  composee  idm-tw  sw  et  non  idm-tw^=f,  M.  Erman 
explique  ce  phenomene  par  une  etymologie  fausse : 

idm-tw  =  /,  sdm-n-tw  =  f  sdm-'n-tw  —  f  etc.  sont  formees 
par  une  etymologie  fausse  d'apres  ^dm  -  -  f,  sdm-n  --  /,  sdm-n—f 
etc.,  au  lieu  des  ^dm-tw  sw,  idm-n-tw  iw,  sdm-n-tw  ^w  etc. 

Cette  hypothese  de  M.  Erman  sur  Tetymologie  fausse  ne 
manque  certes  pas  de  vraisemblance,  comme  en  manquent  les 
hypotheses  des  etymologies  fausses  par  lesquelles  M.  Sethe  tache 
d'affaiblir  les  objections  faites  contre  ses  idees  sur  Torigine  des 
formes  derivees  de  la  forme  i(rfm  =  /,  puisque  M.  Erman  peut 
montrer  le  type,  d'apres  lequel  Tanalogie  fausse  a  ete  faite,  tan- 
disque  M.  Sethe  n*a  pas  de  ces  types  pour  ses  analogies  fausses. 
Mais  je  crois  qu'en  expliquant  ces  formes  passives  il  ne  faut  pas 
avoir  recours  a  Tetymologie  fausse  qui  est  le  dernier  refuge 
quand  tous  les  autres  efforts  de  Texplication  n'ont  pas  reussis. 

Si  nous  supposons  que  les  formes  sdm-tw  —  /,  sdm-n-tw  —  / 
sdm-n-tw  —  f  etc.  sont  plus  anciennes  que  les  formes  plus  re- 
centes  du  pronom  absolu,  qu'elles  se  firent  done  au  temps  ou 
la  forme  plus  ancienne  du  pronom  absolu  etait  le  seul  pronom 
personnel  egyptien,  leur  explication  ne  fait  pas  de  difficultes : 
la  forme  sdm-tw  =  f  est  derivee  de  la  construction  sdm  tw  fy, 
dans  laquelle  le  pronom  fy  avait  la  fonction  de  Tobjet;  mais 
parce  que  cette  construction  s'est  confondu  par  Tusage  tr^s  fre- 
quent en  une  forme  verbale,  le  pronom  objectif  fy  a  perdu  son 
accent  et  s'est  use  jusqu'a  devenir  un  simple  —  /  aussi  bien  que 
dans  la  forme  ^dm^=f.^^)  Cette  explication  me  parait  encore 
plus  vraisemblable  que  celle  de  M.  Erman. 


'*)  Les  deux  fonctions,  tant  celle  du  sujet  que  celle  de  Tobjet, 
sont  conservies  dans  le  sufiFixe  de  Tinfinitif;  hdb=f  "son  meurtre" 
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Plus  serieuse  est  I'autre  objection  que  l*on  trouve  aussi  au 
sujet  des  propositions  composees  avec  la  forme  passive  -tw-, 
dans  lesquelles  le  sujet  logique  est  exprime,  de  sorte  que  la 
proposition  a  deux  sujets;  voir 

pap.  Ebers  ^^/jg  (16)  ws'-tw  nhy Jr  s  "un  pcu  [dc 

cela  et  cela]  soit  mache  par  rhomme/*  Farce  que  cet  exemple 
est  le  seul  qui  me  soit  connu,  je  crois,  qu'il  y  en  a  tr^s  peu,  s*il 
y  en  a  plus ;  on  peut  expliquer  notre  cas  par  une  bevue  de 
Tecrivain  qui  a  oublie  a  la  fin  de  la  proposition  qu'il  ne  s'etait 
pas  servi  du  passif  ws^w-  au  commencement,  mais  bien  de  la 
construction  impersonnelle  ws'-tw ;  une  telle  erreur  est  expli- 
cable psychologiquement. 

Si  nous  supposons,  que  tous  les  autres  elements  des  formes 

avec  -tw"  sont  identiques  aux  memes  elements  des  formes  sans 

-tw,  ce  qui  est  naturel  puisque  le  formes  avec  -hv-  sont  les  formes 

actives  d'apres  Texplication  ci~dessus,  ni  leur  apparence  ni  leur 

explication  ne  font  de  difficultes: 

sdm-tw  signifie  **on  entend"*^) 

sdm-n-tw  „       **on  a  entendu" 

sdm-n-tw   \  at.,  j., 

rj     t     .      i  M         on  dit  quon  entend 

sam-nr-fu'  ) 

sdm'tw  =  f  „       •  on  I'entend" 

sdm-n-tw  -  f  „       **on  Ta  entendu" 

sdm'*n'tw  =  f  „       ''on  crie  quon  Tentend" 

-      "  ,  -        '      ^J    „         on  dit  qu'on  Tcntend" 
hr-tw  sam-tw-^f] 

sdm-k^'tw^f        I  ,.  ,1.  Ill 

,7  .       , ,     ,         ^  }    .»         on  pense  qu  on  I  entend. 
k^'tw  sdm-tw—f  I 

La  forme  relative  sdm'W'fw  =  f,  sdm-t-tw  =  f^^)   est  trcs 


peut  signifier  tel  "le  meurtre  qu'il  a  fait"  que  *'le  meurtre  fait  k  lui"; 
voir  Erman,  Aeg.  Gr.  3*  ed.  §399-400,  p.  209-210;  Sethe:  Das  acg. 
Verbum  II  §  574-589,  p.  250-256. 

*o)  Les  formes  impersonnelles  des  verbes  intransitifs,  cllcs  aussi 
ne  font  pas  de  difficultes;  par  ex.:  (^^)  Sm-tw  "on  va". 

^0  voir:  Sethe.  Das  aeg.  Verbum,  II  §  786.  p.  339-340. 


L'origine  vraisembUble  de  U  forme  verbile  de  ligyptien  &c.  S3 

rare;  par  ex.:  pap.  Ebers  ^7/13  (17)  /jfiv  mssw  tw  =  f  "le  jour 
dans  lequel  on  Tenfante'*. 

Quelques  exemples  de  la  construction  tw  sdm=f  "on 
l*entend'*  que  j'ai  cites  d'apres  M.  Erman  dans  la  remarque 
1.  p.  2  et  qui  sont  tous  du  nouvel  empire,  prouvent  que  les 
£gyptiens  avaient  encore  aux  temps  recents  bonne  couscience 
de  la  nature  et  de  Torigine  des  formes  derivees  par  -hv-  et  que 
ces  formes  actives  impersonnelles  nous  appelons  a  tort  "formes 
passives**. 

Ainsi  nous  en  arrivons  aux  conclusions: 

1.  II  est  vraisemblable  que  la  forme  sdm  =/  et  toutes  les 
formes  qui  s'y  rattachent,  outre  le  passif  sdm-w^f,  sont,  par 
leur  origine,  des  propositions  nominales  dont  les  formes  partici- 
piales  de  I'actif  forment  la  base;  ce  n'est  que  la  forme  passive 
sdmw  -f  qui  a  la  forme  participiale  du  passif  pour  base. 

2.  Toutes  ces  formes  se  sont  developpees  avant  Tapparition 
des  formes  plus  recentes  de  Tancien  pronom  absolu. 
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Local  dialects,  as  is  well  known,  exhibit  a  more  robust 
vitality  in  the  German  than  in  the  French  part  of  Switzerland. 
At  an  early  period  the  standard  of  speech  set  by  Paris  began 
to  impose  itself  on  those  who  prided  themselves  on  their  cul- 
ture, &.  to  reduce  to  the  role  of  rustic  patois  what  might  othe^ 
wise  have  developed  into  an  independent  Romance  language. 
Towns  like  Geneva  &.  Neuchatel  were  among  the  first  to  yield 
to  this  influence,  but  even  rural  districts  were  soon  affected. 
In  recent  times  the  improvement  of  elementary  education  &  the 
steady  influx  of  Alemanic  settlers  from  Eastern  Switzerland 
have  proved  powerful  factors  in  the  disintegration  of  local 
speech.  Vaud,  Fribourg  &.  Valais  are  the  only  cantons  in  which 
the  process  is  not  yet  complete,  G<  of  these  three  Valais  alone 
can  claim  to  have  kept  its  patois  fully  alive,  especially  in  those 
well-nigh  inaccessible  villages  &.  hamlets  which  dot  the  dales 
and  mountain  slopes  of  the  Rhone  Valley.  In  these  small  com- 
munities the  population  has  remained  to  this  day  very  homo- 
geneous. The  Alpine  pastures  &.  extensive  forests  which  rise  to 
the  foot  of  the  glaciers  are  held  in  common.  The  natives  are 
entitled  to  keep  cattle  on  the  communal  land,  &  to  cut  wood 
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in  the  communal  forest.  These  privileges  they  would  lose  by 
migrating  to  another  village.  For  the  same  reason  intermarriage 
has  almost  become  the  rule.  These  conditions  may  not  be  alto- 
gether advantageous  to  the  race,  but  they  help  to  keep  alive 
traditions  &  speech  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  any  other  part 
of  Switzerland.  A  recent  investigation 0  Has  shown  that  while 
standard  French  has,  since  the  thirteenth  century,  undergone 
fundamental  changes,  the  Franco- Provencal  (FF.)  dialects  of 
Valais  appear  during  the  same  period,  to  have  remained  practi- 
cally unaltered,  or  at  all  events  to  have  developed  on  different 
lines  than  French.  They  have  retained  many  words  &  expressions 
which  the  literary  language  has  long  since  discarded.  Nothing 
perhaps  illustrates  better  their  conservatism  than  the  survival  of 
the  declension  of  the  noun.  The  nominative  is  still  distinguished 
from  the  accusative  by  a  change  of  article,  e.  g.  U  (or  li)  f  rart 
'the  brother'  in  the  nominative  case,  but  1?  frarf  in  the  accu- 
sative. 

Even  in  secluded  communities  the  hand  of  progress  is 
being  felt  at  last.  Many  factors  are  at  work  which  slowly  un- 
dermine the  position  of  the  dialects.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
absence  of  literature  in  the  vernacular  &  the  two  fold  influence 
of  Church  &  School.  Apart  from  an  occasional  story  in  an  al- 
manac or  a  local  paper  (e.  g.  Feuille  commerciale  de  Sierre), 
people  have  no  opportunity  to  read  anything  but  French ;  for- 
tunately (from  the  philologist's  point  of  view  at  least)  they  read 
very  little  at  all.  The  schoolmaster,  who  has  been  through  the 
training  college,  is  very  anxious  to  impress  upon  others  the 
superiority  of  his  education,  &  he  generally  insists  on  talking 
nothing  but  the  'purest'  French,  even  to  his  own  children.  But 
again  the  philologist  will  rejoice  that  the  school  is  open  only 
half  the  year.  In  the  summer  the  population  migrates  to  the 
higher  regions,  &  the  teacher,  who  during  the  winter  has  had 
to  divide  his  attention  between  his  cattle  &  his  scholars,  can 

0  Leo  Meyer,  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Sprache  von  Einfisch  im 
15.  Jahrhundert,  Diss.  Freiburg  in  der  Schwetr.  1914. 
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then  devote  his  full  time  to  the  former.  Patois  never  found  its 
way  into  the  Church.  The  priest  in  his  tender  years  is  removed 
from  the  influence  of  his  home  &  brought  up  in  a  seminary, 
&  when  he  begins  his  pastoral  work  he  seldom  returns  to  his 
native  village.  Thus  he  finds  it  easier,  as  well  as  more  dignified, 
to  express  himself  in  French  rather  than  in  the  vemacuiarO- 
His  influence  must  not,  however,  be  overrated,  for  he  chants  his 
services  in  Latin  &  his  sermons  are  commendably  short.  The 
worst  symptom  is  undoubtedly  that  the  people  themselves  begin 
to  lose  faith  in  their  own  language  &  to  feel  ashamed  to  use  it. 
Than  that  no  factor  will  bring  about  a  swifter  decay  of  the  FP. 
dialects. 

These  dialects  would  repay  a  careful  study  for  the  sake 
of  their  archaic  character  alone.  But  they  have  an  even  stronger 
claim  to  the  attention  of  the  philologist.  Their  geographical  po- 
sition is  unique.  They  lie  along  the  linguistic  frontier  of  Italian, 
French,  Provencal  &,  Rhieto-Romance.  Even  as  the  Alps  deter 
mine  the  watersheds  of  Western  Europe,  so  FP.  constitutes  the 
'divide'  of  linguistic  currents.  To  a  very  remarkable  degree  it 
embodies  the  tendencies  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  have 
widened  the  gulf  between  the  chief  Romance  languages.  Its 
phonetic  system,  vocabulary  &  conjugation  partake  at  the  same 
time  of  those  of  French,  Provencal  &  Italian,  &  should  throw 
valuable  light  on  the  evolution  of  these  languages.  In  character 
it  is  more  Gallic  than  Italian,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  is  more  closely  akin  to  the  'Langue  d'Oil*  or  the  'Langue 
d'Oc*.  The  adverb  of  affirmation  is  Di  or  hoi  (we  H),  clearly 
derived  from  oil,  but  the  days  of  the  week  are   formed  as  in 
Prov.,  i.  e,  by  prefixing  d/-;  thus  dilu,  dimar,  dimerkro,  dizu, 
etc.,  instead  of  liindi,  mardi ...  as  in  Fr.   On  the  other  hand 
Lat.  U  remains  unchanged  as  in  Ital.,  &.  does  not  pass  into  y  as 
in  Fr.  &.  Prov.  For  these  reasons  philologists  have  generally  pre- 
ferred to  consider  the  dialects  of  Western  Switzerland  6.  of  the 

0  This  trait  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  first  Text  printed  after 
these  Notes. 
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adjacent  parts  of  France  as  constituting  a  separate  linguistic 
group  known  under  the  name  of  Franco-Provencal. 

Very  little  has  so  far  been  written  on  the  FF.  dialects  of 
Upper  Valais.  Forty  years  ago  Gillieroni)  made  his  debut  in 
linguistic  geography  by  mapping  out  the  areas  of  a  few  typical 
words.  Later  on  L.  de  Lavallaz^)  collected  abundant  material  for 
the  study  of  the  patois  of  Heremence,  and  gave  a  clear  account 
of  that  dialect.  Finally  Leo  Meyer^)  endeavoured  to  sketch  in 
outline  the  language  of  Anniviers  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
the  total  absence  of  vernacular  literature  his  observations  were 
based  on  the  study  of  latinised  local  words  occurring  in  con- 
temporary registers  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Sion.  This  in- 
vestigation led  him  incidentally  to  refer  to  the  present  day  pro- 
nunciation. But  the  three  authors  just  mentioned  have  confined 
their  attention  to  the  Rhone  Valley  &  to  the  regions  south  of 
the  river.  Professors  Jeanjaquet  &  Gauchat,  &  some  of  their 
collaborators  have,  it  is  true,  investigated  the  linguistic  condi- 
tions prevailing  between  the  Rhone  &  the  Bernese  Alps.  But 
their  results,  which  will  be  embodied  in  the  Glossaire  des  patois 
de  la  Suisse  Romande^),  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  Atlas 
linguistique  by  Gillieron  and  Edmont  includes  Lens  but  omits 
localities  further  to  the  east, 

For  reasons  of  health  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1920  in  Montana  &  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  patois  of  Lens  (or  more  accurately  of  Cher- 
mignon  d'en  Haut,  a  small  village  to  the  east  of  Lens).  It  was 
the  language  of  my  hosts  of  the  Chalet  Tas  de  TOurs'  &  of 


0  J.  Gillieron,  Petit  Atlas  phonetique  du  Valais.  Paris  1881(?). 

-)  L.  de  Lavallaz,  Essai  sur  le  patois  d'Heremence,  Diss.  Lau- 
sanne, 1899. 

')  Leo  Meyer,  op.  cit. 

*)  The  Bibliography  of  the  Glossaire  has  already  appeared,  cf.  Mod. 
Lang.  Rev.  XV.,  p.  448.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  Prof.  Jean- 
jaquet has  in  preparation  a  series  of  Tables  which  will  very  usefully  supple- 
ment the  rather  scanty  data  of  Gillieron's  Atlas. 
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all  the  servants.  At  the  same  time  a  young  woman  brought  up 
in  Mollens  gave  me  some  account  of  her  native  dialect,  which 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  Lens.  To  these  willing  teachers 
I  express  my  sincere  gratitude. 

Nothing  beyond  a  brief  outline  of  the  language  has  been 
attempted  in  these  Notes,  my  object  being  not  so  much  to  ex- 
haust the  subject  as  to  draw  attention  fo  the  great  possibilities 
of  these  investigations.  My  observations  are  based  mainly  on 
the  dialect  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lens';  but  in  many 
instances  1  have  found  it  useful  to  quote  the  variants  exhibited 
by  the  dialects  of  adjacent  regions.  In  such  cases  I  have  always 
indicated  the  provenance  by  means  of  abbreviations,  viz: 
M  =  Mollens,  A  =  Anniviers,  H  =  Heremence.  i) 

PHONOLOGY. 

Accent. 

The  persistency  of  the  Latin  tonic  accent  is  the  rule  in 
FP.  Exceptions  are,  however,  somewhat  more  numerous  than 
in  other  Romance  languages.  Indeed,  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  throw  the  accent  forward,  to  pronounce  ffja  (instead 
of  f'fja)  *ear  of  com',  Vff  (<  spissu)  *thick',  'frumja  *ant', 
po'mftf  'potato',  'aA3  'clothes*,  'mosfta  *bee',  'Aapi  'rabbit' 
'tsus5  'stocking',  'rahe  'rake',  f  sf  li  'stairs',  etc.  On  the  olhcr 
hand  the  shifting  backward  of  the  stress  is  particularly  common 
in  the  case  of  hiatus  where  the  first  element  is  u  or  i,  e.g. 
nuda  >  nwa  (but  nudu  >  nu)  'naked',  *  tuto  >  twD  *I  kill',  toti 
>  twi  (or  twis)  'all',  melius  >mj3,  (mJDS  M)  'better'. 

Vowels. 

In  their  passage  from  Lat.  to  FP.,  words  contract  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Prov.  &,  in  Fr.,  i.  e.  they  discard  most  of  their 

^)  Illustrations  of  the  dialects  of  Anniviers  &  Hirimence  are  ex- 
tracted respectively  from  the  works  of  Leo  Meyer  &  de  Lavallaz,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 
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unstressed  vowels,  except  a,  e.g.  credere  y  kri:rf  'believe',  co- 
pula  >  k^bja  'couple',  scalariu  >  f  sfli  'flight  of  steps'.  On  the 
other  hand  the  unstressed  vowels  which  survive  are  not  uni- 
formly reduced  to  9  as  in  Old  Fr.,  but  retain  their  individual 
value  as  in  Ital.,  &  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  in  O.  Prov., 
e.  g.  faba  >  fava  Trench  bean' ;  fratre  >  frarf  'brother' ;  vitru 
>vi:rD  'glass';  fofi>twi,  twis  'all'. 

Stressed  vowels  show  a  similar  mixture  of  characteristics, 
but  on  the  whole  they  fall  within  the  Prov.  rather  than  the  Fr. 
phonetic  system.  This  will  become  apparent  from  a  brief  exa- 
mination of  individual  vowel  sounds. 

a.  The  examples  quoted  above  show  that  stressed  a,  when 
free,  does  not  pass  into£,  thus  fava  not  ffVd,  frar£  not  fr^ra; 
but  under  the  influence  of  a  palatal  the  development  is  the  same 
asinFr.,  e.g.  caru>t/j£r  (ts£r  A)  'dear',  ca&a//u >ts£va  AM^) 
^horse',  facereyitri  'do',   cane> tsi  *dog',  campuyisdi  'field'. 

^  (Lat.  i).  Stressed  f,  when  free,  appears  to  have  given 
i£,  jf,  e.g.  /eru>fjfr  'proud',  heriyJEr  'yesterday',  pec/e>pja 
^foot'  (slightly  irregular).  In  most  cases,  however,  the  diphthong 
disappeared  very  early  &  was  reduced  to  i;  e.g.  pefra >pi:ra 
'stone*,  felyii  'gall'.  But  a  following  palatal  prevented  the  re- 
duction of  the  diphthong,  e.  g.  c/ece  >dj£  (d j  £  j  in  liaison)  'ten', 
pecfu5 >pj£s  'breast'.  Before  a  nasal  f>i,  e.g.  iene>bi  'well'. 

e  (Lat.  e,  i).  Stressed  free  e  did  not  diphthongize  but  was 
closed  to  i  (a  characteristic  which  properly  belongs  to  southern 
Italian,  especially  Sicilian).  A  partial  diphthongisation  took 
place,  however,  in  H  &  A,  e.g.  mensey mi  (but  mei  H)  'month', 
crec/ere>kri:rf  (keirf  H)  'believe',  vrfru>vi:rD  (veiro  H) 
^glass*,  ir6ere>bi:rf  (beirf  H).  Note  that  in  mei,  keir£,  etc. 
the  main  vowel  sound  is  e,  not  i.  Occasionally  the  i  sound  is 
not  heard  at  all  in  H  &  A,  e.g.  siYe>/i  (but  /e  or  /ek  AH) 
*thirst*,  *quetu  (quietu) y  kvr i  M  (but  kwe  H,  kwek  A).  These 
examples  show  that  in  FP.  (&  presumably  in  Old  Fr.  &  North 


*)  Assimilation  has  taken  place  in  Lensard  tso'a  and  tsa'a  H. 
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Ital.  also)  the  change  e  >  ei  originally  came  from  a  tendency  to 
close  the  e  sound.  The  presence  of  a  preceding  palatal  has  fa- 
cilitated the  closing  of  the  vowel  (as  in  French),  e.  g.  cera>sirc 
'wax',  page(n)seypa!i  or  pa'ik  'country',  in  all  dialects  inclu- 
ding H.  But  the  influence  of  a  following  palatal  is  less  mariced, 
e.g,  c/irecfuCs)>dris  (drit  AM,  but  drei,  drek  H)  'straight'; 
frigidu yir'xi  (but  frei  H)  'cold'.  Before  a  nasal  e>£,  e.g. 
sine>/t  'without*,  foenuyil  'hay'.  Blocked  e>f,  e.g.  missi 
>mf/a  'mass';  crisfa  >krfha  (krttta  M,  kr^da  A,  krcOaH) 
'crest,  ridge'. 

q  (Lat.  o).  Stressed  free  9  >  u  in  all  dialects,  e.  g.  potet 
>put  orpu  'he  can*,  rofa>ruwa  (ruva  M,  rua  A  H)  'wheel'. 
Blocked  q  remains  d,  unless  the  following  consonants  close  the 
sound  to  o  or  u.  e.g.  tortuyt^t  or  to  'wrong',  *forta  (forte) 
>fDrta  'strong',  in  all  dialects.  But  co5^a>kuha  (ku8a  H, 
kotaM,  koda  A) 'rib,  slope';  noster,  nosfru >nuhr5(nu9rDH, 
notrD  M)  'our';  vo/fa  >wuta  (uta  H,  vota  M,  vota  and 
vuta  A)  'vault';  po//ice>puzD  (pozD  A).  Combination  with 
following  palatal  has  taken  place  in  ocfo  >  wft,  Wf,  /ioc/ie>  wek, 
we.  Leo  Meyer's  i)  assertion  that  free  q  had  probably  given  a 
diphthong  ou  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  gratuitous.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  in  FP.  as  in  other  Romance  languages  9>U9, 
while  the  predominance  of  the  u  element  brought  about  the 
disappearance  of  the  0  sound  ;  in  other  words  we  have  here  the 
exact  parallel  to  the  phases  noticed  in  the  evolution  of  the 
stressed  free  ^>i£>i.  Indeed  the  diphthong  uo  survives  in  a 
slightly  modified  form  in  /ocu >lwa  'place',  /ocu >fwa  'fire', 
which  presupposes  the  intermediary  stages  /ocu  >*fuD>fua> 
fwa,  with  displacement  of  stress  from  u  to  a. 2)  On  the  other 
hand  q  before  a  nasal  did  not  develop  a  diphthong,  e.  g.  bonu 


0  Leo  Meyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

2)  7he  passage  of  atonic  d  >  a  is  found  elsewhere,  c.  g.  troppu 
^tra  'too  much'  (from  its  use  in  proclitic  position),  non>*nD>na 
*no\  In  Fr.  6<  Sp.  the  unstressed  d  of  u  d  became  f  before  the  displacement 
of  stress  took  place ;  soror.^^  '/wtra  'sister'  probably  shows  Fr.  influence. 
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.  b5  *good',  sonu>/5  'sound'  contain  the  same  vowel  element 
as  /5nn3  (^<^somnu)  'sleep',  except  that  in  the  last  instance  the 
vowel  is  slightly  denasalized. 

o  (Lat.  5,  u).  Stressed  free  o  (like  e)  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  a  regular  diphthong,  although  the  tendency  to  close 
the  vowel  must  have  manifested  itself  early.  The  existing  dia- 
lects clearly  illustrate  the  process.  The  original  o  sound  is  re- 
tained in  M;  it  is  more  closed  &  slightly  diphthongized  in  A 
H,  but  fully  closed  in  Lens,  e.g.  horayora  M,  oura  A  H, 
ura  'hour';  scopa>f 'fowaM,  f'fouva  A,  f'^ouwa  H,  f'huwal) 
'broom';  ciipni>kovrD  M,  kouvrD  A  H,  kubro  'copper'.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  diphthong  ou,  the  dominant  ele- 
ment is  o.  If  p  is  followed  by  a  palatal  it  develops  almost  as 
in  Old  Fr.,  i.  e.  oi>ui>wi,  w£  (with  displacement  of  stress 
from  the  first  to  the  second  vocalic  element),  e.g.  cruce>krwi 
'cross'  in  all  dialects;  nuce>nwi  (but  nw£  H)  'nut',  voce>w£ 
in  all  dialects.  Before  a  nasal  o>5,  e.g.  rationey ri^o  'reason', 
roftinc/u > rj 3  'round'.  Blocked  o>d,  e.g.  guttaygota  'drop*, 
cop(u)/a >kDbja  'couple*. 

u  (Lat.  u).  It  is  well  known  that  Lat.  u  has  become  y  in 
all  Prov.  &  Fr.  dialects  (save  Walloon).  Nay  more,  y  has  also 
prevailed  in  Northern  Ital.,  in  Rhaeto-Romance  &  in  most  of 
the  FF.  dialects;  but  in  Upper  Valais  we  invariably  find  u,  e.g. 
*habutu]>au  or  a'up  (ju  H  M),  sa(m^iucu >/a'ur  (/a'vur  M, 
Jd  u  H)  'elder  tree'.  In  fact  the  sound  y  is  never  met  with, 
&  in  later  borrowings  from  Fr.  or  Germ,  y  is  usually  rendered 
by  i,  e.g.  Fr.  bossu>bDsi  M,  Germ,  ruien,  riieien>ri£bfn 
'carrot'. 

au.  The  diphthong  au  was  reduced  to  a  single  vowel  sound 
at  a  later  period  than  in  Fr.,  viz.  after  the  weakening  of  inter- 
vocalic t;  thus  ro^a>ruwa  (ruva  M,  rua  A  H),  Fr.  roue;  but 
gaufa >zuta  (zota  AM),  Fr.  joue.  In  the  latter  case  au  would 
appear  to  have  passed  into  aw  (the  w  supporting  the  dental) 


*)  I  never  heard  the  pronuntiation  e^^va  given  by  the  ^f/as Ling. 
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before  the  final  reduction  to  o  or  o  took  place.  1)  The  change 
au>aw  has  persisted  in  hiatus,  e.  g.  auc/ire > a w i k,  ^gaudirt 
(gaudere)yz2iy/ik.  These  words  must  have  passed  through  the 
following  phases  auc/ire>*auirf  >*awir>awi>awik.2)  Leo 
Meyer  (p.  107)  contends  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  au  had 
become  identical  with  g,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  his  own 
evidence.  Stressed  free  9>u  in  all  dialects,  while  au  gives  va- 
rious results,  e.g.  auru>Dr  'gold';  c/au</ere>kAur£  (kAorf 
A M)  'close', paucu > p u  'little',  ausat >du5f(u5£H)  *hc  dares'. 
Moreover  original  au  behaves  like  au  in  secondary  formation, 
i.  e.  when  it  has  arisen  in  later  times  through  the  suppression 
of  a  consonant,  e.  g.  c/avu >kAu  (kAo  A  M). 

Nasalisation,  No  Romance  language,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Portuguese,  o£Fers  such  a  variety  of  nasal  sounds, 
in  which,  however,  the  quality  of  the  original  vowel  is  more 
faithfully  maintained  than  in  Fr.,  e.  g.  annu>a  'year',  ventus 
>vfs  'wind',  sine >j£ 'without',  vinu>vi  (yi  H)  *winc',  bonu 
>b3  'good',  unu>u  'one'.  Partial  denasalisation  has  taken  place 
under  conditions  in  which  Fr.  sounds  have  been  completely 
denasalized,  e.g.  /ana >lanna  'wool',  feminayilnna  'woman', 
spina >£f in na  'thorn',  iona>b3nna  'good',  una > una,  pruna 
>  pruma  (m  is  the  result  of  contamination  with  pomum^) 
'prune'.  In  some  dialects,  howewer,  the  denasalisation  appears 
to  be  more  complete  than  in  Lensard,  thus  we  find  ffina  A  H, 
b^na  H,  una  H,  but  prouma  H. 

Consonants. 

The  treatment  of  consonants  varies  considerably  in  the 
dialects  under  consideration.   At  Lens  there  is  a  marked  ten- 


*)  A  similar  phenomenon  is  witnessed  in  Spanish,  e.g.  cau/a 
>coto,  but  totu  '^^todo.    Note  also  O.  Pro  v.  roda  by  the  side  oigstuU. 

2)  De  La vallaz  (Op.  ci7.,  p.  95)  inclines  to  think  that  audire  developed 
like  coda  (cauc/a)  >*koa>  kawa  and  tua  >*toa  >tawa;  but  in  these 
cases  the  change  o  >  a  is  doubless  the  result  of  assimilation ;  whereas  awe 
(also  a'we)  probably  represents  ah  hoc  rather  than  apud  hoc  or  ubi. 

')  Sec  Meyer-Lubke,  Rom.  Etym.  Worterbuch  6798. 
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dency  to  change  v  to  w,  or  suppress  it  altogether,  &  under 
certain  conditions  to  reduce  t  to  a  simple  aspiration.  The  pau- 
city of  true  consonantal  sounds  gives  this  dialect  a  very  pe- 
culiar character,  e.  g.  ab  hoc  estis  vos  *habutu  hodie  'where  have 
you  been  to  day'  becomes  'aw£  'ihf  wd  (or  vd)  a  u  (or  a'up) 
wek;  in  MoUens  the  same  sentence  would  be  pronounced 
'awf  'veit£  vo  jup  wi.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  Lens 
dialect  the  two  consonants  p  and  k  (in  aup  &  wek)  are  really 
spurious.  The  addition  of  spurious  consonants  at  the  end  of 
words  is  indeed  very  common.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  some- 
what recent  development  &  varies  from  one  dialect  to  another, 
e.g.  viVu>vik  'alive',  *gaiic/ire>zawik  (but  zawi  H)  *enjoy'; 
on  the  other  hand  niVe> ni,  (but  nit  M,  ntk  A)  'snow',  herir 
5era>a/ir  (but  ar/it  M)  'last  night';  vec/ufti> jup  (but  juk  A) 
'seen'.  A  spurious  nasal  is  found  in  venire>£ni  (but  vf  ni  M), 
•venufti >£nu  (but  vcnu  M)  'come'. 

Dentals,  The  treatment  of  dentals  is  materially  the  same 
as  in  Fr.  Intervocalic  dentals  disappear,  but  the  hiatus  which 
ensues  is  removed  in  various  ways:  1.  by  contraction,  e.g. 
sue/ore >/ur  (but /wo u  H)  'sweat',  2.  by  shifting  the  stress 
&  changing  u  >  w,  e.  g.  nuc/a  >  nwa  'naked',  melius  ym]o 
(mJDs  M)  'better',  3.  by  introducing  a  glide  (w  or  j),  e.g.  ma- 
furu  >  mawur  (mavur  M,  but  mou  H)  'ripe',  rofunc/u  >rj3 
'round',  feta^laLJa  (ffja  A)  'sheep',  5efa>/aja  (/fja  A  M) 
'silk*.  The  treatment  of  st  will  be  discussed  under  s.  Final  t 
often  survives  in  the  present  day  pronuntiation,  e.  g.  tectuytit 
'roof,  mulittuy  mulst  (but  muU  H)  'mule' ;  on  the  other  hand 

« 

ca«u  >tsa  (but  tsat  A  M)  'cat'. 

Labials,  Labials  develop  as  in  Fr.  The  dialect  of  Lens, 
however,  shows,  like  Frov.,  a  marked  tendency  to  reduce  Lat. 
pr  to  br  instead  of  vr,  e.g.  capra  >t/jfbra  'goat'  (O.  Pro  v. 
cabra),  /epora>li:bra  'hare'  (lebre),  vipera>wi:bra  'dragon' 
(gibre),  operariii> obri  'workman'  (obrier);  also  /iiru>librD 
'book'  (libre)&  viVere  >  vi:br£i)*live*.  The  other  dialects  have 

>)  Instead  of  vi:br£  the  Atlas  Ling,  gives  v£ivrf. 
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corresponding  forms  with  vr,  e.g.  t/jf  vra  HM,  lirvra  AHM, 
etc.,  &  only  very  exceptionally  retain  br,  e.g.  tsjfbraA* 
librD  A,  /ifeerare  >  lebra  H  'deliver*.  But  all  dialects  have 
apri7e>avri  'April', /e6ra>fivra  'fever',  etc.  The  development 
of  the  group  sp  will  be  discussed  under  s.  In  some  of  the  dia- 
lects especially  in  Lensard  (but  not  in  A  &  M),  v  has  retained 
the  pure  labial  character  it  still  possesses  in  Sp.,  hence  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  can  be  suppressed  or  altered  to  w,  e.  g. 
vacca>vatsf  (atsf  H,  but  vatst  M)  'cow',  venire>vfni,  £ni 
(£ni  H,  but  v£ni  M)  'come',  vonYu>widD  (vidD  M)  'empty*. 
Compare  also  caballu  yt so* a  (tsa'a  H,  but  ts^'va  A  M) 
'horse',  profunda ypr to  (prao  H,  but  prfv5  M)  'deep'.  In 
final  position  v  instead  of  becoming  voiceless  as  in  Old  Fr. 
is  regularly  suppressed,  e.g.  vrvii>vi,  vik  'alive',  bove  >bu 
'ox',  nove> nu  'nine*  (note  the  liaison  nuj  ure  'nine  hours'), 
clave  ykka  'key'.  Germanic  w  did  not  (as  in  most  dialects 
of  France  &  Italy)  develop  into  gu,  but  retained  its  original 
character,  e.g.  ivarc/an>war'da  'keep',  ivar/an>wa*rik  'heal', 
ivar^aro>'werD  'how  much';  also  vespa>'wefa  'wasp*,  cf.  Fr. 
guepe,  but  apparently  veifa  A.i) 

Palatals.  The  development  of  Lat.  palatals  is  particularly 
interesting.  Lat.  ce  and  ci  (and  to  a  less  degree  ca)  showed  signs 
of  weakening  towards  the  end  of  the  Roman  period.  A  breath 
of  air  was  admitted  between  the  tongue  &  the  palate,  i.e.  k  >  kj. 
A  further  lowering  of  the  tongue  against  the  front  teeth  deter- 
mined the  change  kj  >  t j.  Thence  a  double  development  was 
possible:  on  the  one  hand  tj>t/>/,  &  on  the  other  tj>ts>s 
(or  even  0  as  in  Castilian).  In  most  languages  one  of  these  de- 
velopments prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  e.  g.  the  first 
in  Italian,  the  second  in  Spanish,  while  in  French  the  first  deve- 
lopment was  applied  to  Lat.  ca,  &  the  second  to  Lat.  ce,  ci,  e.  g. 
cenfii>  Ital.  cento  [t/],  Sp.  ciento  [9  or  s],  Fr.  cent  [s];  but  caru> 
Fr.  cher  [/].  In  FF.  the  various  tendencies  appear  to  have  been 

0  Leo  Meyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  76.  It  is  more  likely»  however,  that  veifa 
is  a  misprint  for  weifa,  the  form  recorded  for  Vissoye  in  Atlas  Ling. 
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It  work  simultaneously  &  the  result  is  almost  bewildering.  The 
dialect  of  Anniviers  has  most  consistently  changed  Lat.  c(^a) 
\  ts.i)  In  the  other  three  dialects  we  find  as  a  rule  that  (0 
c>t/  before  stressed  free  a,  (2)  c>ts  before  atonic  or  blocked  a, 
but  exceptions  are  fairly  numerous  especially  in  M.  Let  us  il- 
lustrate this  by  a  few  examples:  (0  before  stressed  free  a,  caru 
;>t/j£r  (but  tsfr  A)  'dear*,  casa >t/jf  (as  adverb  only,  like  Fr. 
chez,  but  tsfja  A  'house'),  capra>t/jf  bra  (t/j£vra  H  M,  but 
tsjf  vra  A)  'goat', man(fucare> m in 5J£  (but  minzj£  AM)  'eat*, 
I'ervicanii  >bfr§jf  (but  heTZ}e  A  M)  'shepherd';  exceptions 
are  cane>tsi  'dog',  in  all  dialects,  &  calet  paucu >tsa:puk2) 
'slowly';  (2)  before  atonic  or  blocked  a,  ts  is  found  in  all  dia- 
lects, e.  g.  ca6a//u>tsD'a  (tsa'a  H,  tst'va  A  M),  vacca>  vatsc 
(vatsf  AM,  atsf  H)  'cow',  campuytsa  'field*,  carne>tsfr 
'flesh*.  On  the  other  hand  the  k  sound  has  remained  unchan- 
ged in  circare>tsfrka  'seek',  siccare>/£ka  (but  fetfJB  HM) 
'dry',  &  in  a  few  words  of  Germanic  origin  such  as  brf  ka 
{brechen)  'break',  wf  ka  'cry'.  Ga  behaves  very  much  like  ca,  e.  g. 
(0  gaudiu  i^wt  (but  zwje  A)  'joy';  (2)  gaudire  (gaudere)y 
zawik  and  zawi  'enjoy',  ^a/(^Oina>Z£lina  (zilina  A)  'hen', 
galbinu^  zanD 'yellow',  ^arfea>zfrba  (but  jfrbaM)  3)  *sheaf'. 
Ce,  ci  sometimes  give  /  &  sometimes  s,  but  without  apparently 
following  any  fixed  rule,  e.g.  ceresea  (c€rasea)yfiT}£i£  (/i- 
rijjf  A)  'cherry',  cernere(?)  y  Sedre  'choose',  cippayfeppa 
(/fpa  HM)  'stock',  ci7ios>/i:s  ('/esf  H)  'eye  lashes';  but 
cena >sinna  (sinna  AM,  seina  H)  'supper',  cera>sir£  'wax', 
centum  si  'hundred',  ceZ/ariuv-sflir,  sfli  'cellar'.   On  the  other 


■)  Note  however  that  the  Atlas  Ling,  gives  t/jf  r  for  Mssoyc 
S<  EvoUne,  &  tsfr  only  at  Chatillon  (Italy).  Likewise  t/je  (Vissoye 
Evoline),  tsc  (Chatillon),  t/jf  vra  (Vissoye,  EvoUne),  tsf  vra  (Chatillon) 
On  the  other  hand  bf  rzjf  (Vissoye)  but  bfr^jf  (Evoline). 

^  It  is  possible  that  tsa  (<  calet)  has  been  influenced  by  the 
infinitive  tsaAe  (<calere). 

')  For  M  the  pronunciation  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by 
Mod.  Fr.  gerbe. 
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hand  Lat.  ge,  gi  appear  to  ^\t  invariably  z,  e.  g.  gentt  >  il 
'pretty',  •^er'/u  >  zf  rb  'dosser,  basket  carried  on  the  bade', 
genucluyztno  (z^'nD  H,  zDnoA  A)  'knee',  Aoro/ogiu > ra'bzj 
(rf'lDZD  HM)  'watch'. 

Lat.  7  shows  *a  double  development :  (i)  /  >  5  before  a 
stressed  vowel,  e.g.  c/e-^ /am  vdfjja  (but  dfzja  A  M)  'al- 
ready', /ocu> 5 wa  (but  zwa  M)  'game,  play';  (2)  />z  before 
an  atonic  vowel,  e.  g.  7iivenii>zu'£nnD  (zo'vtnnD  M)  'youngf 
/e/unare  :  zu'na  (zou'na  H)  'fast',  /ocare>zu'jf  'play';  but 
note:  /acere>5i5ik,  jigi  (jezi  H)  'lie',  JesuyiSezu  'Jesus', 
Josephu  >  5 j  D'sf  'Joseph'. 

L.  Initial  /  has  maintained  itself,  e.g.  /ana >lanna.  The 
change  l>j  which  has  taken  place  in  /apinu >'Aapi  ('japl  M) 
is  probably  the  result  of  a  contamination.  The  Atlas  Ling,  fur- 
ther records  'japt  (Vissoye),  'apt  (Nendaz),  but  everywhere 
else  lapin  or  lapt.  The  contamination  was  therefore  limited  to 
a  very  small  district.  The  change  of  initial  /  to  A  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  Rhaeto-Romance. 

Lat.  //  is  reduced  to  /,  as  in  Prov.  Fr.  &  Rhaeto-Romance, 
e.g.  sfe//a>*sfe/a>ehi:la  (eti:la  M,  e6i:la  A)  'star';  but  ff 
persists  occasionally  or  has  been  re-introduced,  e.  g.  betullay 
bj3lla  M  (in  other  dialects  bjDla)  'birch'.  In  their  treatment 
of  /  consonant  the  FP.  dialects  stand  quite  by  themselves.  In 
some  Romance  languages  /  has  been  maintained,  e.  g.  altru  >  Ital. 
a/fro.  Rum.  alt;  in  most  of  the  others  it  has  vocalised,  cf.  Fr. 
autre,  Sp.  ofro,  Port,  oufro,  Rhaeto-Rom.  oter.  The  dialects  under 
consideration  belong  to  neither  group.  On  the  one  hand  /  has 
disappeared  &.  merely  lengthened  the  preceding  vowel,  e.  g. 
altru  aitro^)  'other',  a/fii> hart  (a:  AM) 'high',  ca/ic?u>tsa:t 
(tsa  A  H)  'hot',  ca/ceas  :  tsa.sf  'breeches',  /a/ce  \  f es2) 
(ff.s  M.  feist  A  H)  'scythe',  pilos  pi:s  'hair',  vo/fa  "^  wuta 
(uta  H,   vota  M)   'vault',   poUice     puzo   (pozD  A)   'thumb' 

^)  A  similar  development  is  occasionally  found  in  Friulian,  see 
Guamerio.  Fonologia  Romanza,  Milano,  1918,  p.  443. 
2)  The  Atlas  Ling,  gives  ff  is. 
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—  instead  of  disappearing  /  has  occasionally  become  r  (especi- 
ally in  H),i)  e.  g.  sa/vare  /ar'va  *save'.  On  the  other  hand 
/>u  in  ca/c/ariu>tsudir£  (tsodirc  M,  tsoudir£  H)  'caldron', 
*falcic  la  >iusil£  (fousiAf  H)  'sickle',  •ca/cione>'tsus5 'stock- 
ing', exca/c/are  >  £suda  'warm'.  From  these  examples  it  would 
seem  that  /  tended  to  become  vocalised  after  an  unstressed  vowel, 
but  that  after  a  stressed  vowel  it  maintained  itself  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  and  finally  disappeared  from  the  pronun- 
ciation. This  is  further  supported  by  such  examples  as  quale 
>  ka:  *which*,  cappe/Zu >tsape:  'hat',  pe//e>pe:  (pei  H)  'skin', 
apn/e  ^avri  'April',  folleyfu  (fo  M)  'mad',  in  which  there  is 
no  trace  of  vocalisation  of  final  Z.^) 

In  groups  in  which  /  follows  a  consonant  it  shows  a 
strong  tendency  to  palatalisation  &  imparts  to  the  language  a 
distinctly  Italian  character.  The  dialects  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone  appear  to  be  more  conservative  than  those  of  the  right 
bank.  As  in  the  case  of  so  many  phonetic  changes  various  cur- 
rents made  themselves  felt  in  the  late  Latin  period,  &  FP.,  placed 
as  it  were  at  the  vortex  of  this  eddy  has  preserved  some- 
thing of  them  all.  As  a  rule  pi,  bl  and  fl  have  in  A  and  H 
the  same  value  as  in  Fr.,  but  in  Lens  &  M  they  become  pj,  bj, 
fj  (the  pronunciation  pA,  bA,  fA  is  also  heard,  especially  in 
Lens)  3)  e.g.  p/enu>pjt,  pAt  (but  pli  H)  'full',  plantay 
pjinta  (planta  H)  'plant',  •p/ov/a>pjozf  (but  pluz£  H)  •— 
note  however  p/icaf>plij£  'he  bends'  —  sub*Iare  (sibilare)y 
/ubja  (/ubla  H)  'whistle',  copru;/a>kDbja  (kobla  H,  kobAa 
A)  'couple*,  c/iip/ii>dDbJD  (doblD  H) 'double',  ^amma>fjam- 
ma  (flama  H)  'flame'.  In  A  the  palatal  influence  of  /  occasion- 


')  De  Lavallaz  quotes  many  examples.  Op,  cit.  pp.  132—3. 

2)  Bellu  >bo  (bjo  H)  is  a  later  borrowing  from  Fr.  The  original 
form  survives  in  be  M;  also  to  some  extent  in  H,  see  de  Lavallaz,  p.  37. 

^)  Guamerio's  statement  (op.  cit„  p.  452)  "that  in  Upper  Vallais, 
except  in  Vi^ge  Valley,  pi  remains  unchanged"  is  bassed  on  incomplete 
information.  The  Atlas  Ling,  gives  ploezf  and  pla/i  but  I  did  not 
hear  these  pronunciations. 
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ally  affects  the  preceding  consonant  &  the  result  is  something 
between  the  Sp.  &  the  Port,  sounds,  e.g.  ^a/nma>f  Aa ma (c£ 
Sp.  llama,  Port,  chama),  platteaypjafi  (pla/£  H,  but  ^Aa/ei 
A)  'place'.  CI  in  initial  position  becomes  almost  uniformly  VL 
In  A,  however,  palatisation  is  often  more  complete  so  that  c( 
besides  kA,  gives  9 A,  hA,  or  even  fA  (?),  e.  g.  c/iVa>kAi:va 
(while  A  offers  the  variants  ^Aiva,  hAiva,  hliva,  fAiva)^) 
'slope',  c/ave >kAa  (^Aa  A)*key',  c/au5U ;:'kAu(kAoM,  ^AuA) 
'enclosure',  c/occariu  > 'kAD^jf  ('kADSjf  M,  kAD/J£  H,  ^A^/jf 
A)  2)  'steeple'.  In  intervocalic  position  c/".>A,  e.  g.  vec7a  (vetul^  > 
vjtAf  *old*,  e(c)cIesia::iA£if  (t'Aijf  M)  'church*.  In  final  po- 
sition cl\  A,  but  has  usually  ceased  to  be  pronounced,  e.g. 
cc'/u>wfA  (but  we  H,  wfs  M)  'eye',  genuc'lu  y  ze^ no  (but 
ZDnDA  A) 'knee',  so/ic'/ii>/D'lf 'sun'.  G/"  A,  e.  g.  glacia  (glade) 
;   Aa/f  'ice*,  glandey  Aa  'acorn'. 

5.  The  change  s>/  occurs  sporadically  in  many  Romance 
languages  (e.  g.  Port.  Rum.  Ital.,  etc.),  but  only  in  a  few  dialects 
is  it  carried  out  systematically,  especially  in  the  initial  position. 
It  is  a  well  known  feature  of  Venetian,  &  Guarnerlo  {op.  cit, 
p.  508)  argues  that  its  presence  in  Rhaeto-Romance  is  due  to 
Venetian  influence.  But  this  need  not  be  taken  seriously;  the 
Italian  Scholar  (for  political  reasons?)  inclines  to  exaggerate 
the  influence  of  Italian  on  the  Rhaeto-Romance  group.  At  all 
events  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  extend  his  argument  to  PP., 
where,  however,  the  change  s  /  is  at  least  as  thorough  as  in 
Venetian.  In  the  dialects  under  consideration  not  only  has  Lat.  s 
invariably  become  f,  but  frequently  also  Lat.  ce  and  ci  (sec 
above),  e.g.  soror\  '/wfra  'sister*,  si/niu  ;. /i 2 d  'ape',  saleyid^: 
'salt',  sine  Jl  'without',  /lensera  afiir  (ar/it  M)  'last  night', 
grossa  gru/a  (gro/a  M)  'large',  duosydoj  'two*.  The  only 
notable  exception  occurs  when  5  originally  follows  /  or  t  These 
consonants  prevented  the  sudden  drop  of  the  tongue  which  is 
required  to  pronounce  /.   (That  these  consonants  affected  the 

*.  Leo  Meyer,  Op.cit.  p.  149. 

^)  Note  also  hlotsjf  (Vissoye),  kAo/jf  (Evolfcnc). 
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d  of  a  following  s  is  illustrated  in  Old  Fr.  where  s  was 
ced  by  z  [ts]  after  t  &  often  after  A).  Ex:  ventusyyis 
i\  /noffiis>mDs  (mDSf  H)  'word',  pectusypjis  'breast', 
>/is  (/esf  H)  'eye  lash'.  As  a  rule,  however,  final  5 
ther  /  or  s)  has  ceased  to  be  pronounced  almost  as  uni- 
ty as  in  Fr.  Occasionally  the  sound  /  is  reduced  to  9,  e.  g. 
•  i7/um>/u  Id,  but  in  rapid  conversation  ^1d  and  hb;  se- 
:Se}B  'mow',  but  re5ecare>re'^jf  'saw'. 
The  development  of  intervocalic  5,  &  of  5  following  a 
^nant,  is  uniform  in  all  four  dialects,  but  great  divergences 
pparent  in  the  evolution  of  consonantal  groups  of  which 
the  first  element.  Let  us  consider  these  groups  separately. 
\t  apparently  gave  /t;0  then  a  double  development  was 
ble,  either  /  might  disappear  &  leave  t  unaltered  (this  hap- 
d  in  M) ;  or  /  might  persist  &  modify  the  dental,  producing 
iless  6  (as  in  H) ;  this  in  its  turn  became  voiced  d  (as  in  A), 
lally  the  dental  element  disappeared  entirely  leaving  only 
>ng  aspiration  (as  in  Lens)^)  The  following  table,  in  which 
.ensard  forms  are  given  last,  will  make  this  clear. 

lea  ;>tsataTif  M,  tsaOajif  H,')  tsaSajiaA,  tsahap^  'chestnut* 

>teta         M.  tcGa         H,  tciSa       A.  tcha  *hcad* 

>feta         M,  £eOa        H,  fciSa       A.  fcha  'feast* 

>eti:ia      M,  cOi:la(?)H.  c6i:la      A.  chi.la  *star* 

fu    ^'ratc        M.  'raOe       H.  'ra6ci(?)A.  'rahc  'rake' 

>krftta     M,  krtOa      H,  krf6a      A,  krfha  *crcst' 

Irregular  is  the  development  of  the  demonstrative  sti,  sta, 

^/ti,  /ta,  etc.  are  also  heard).  It  seems  impossible  to  derive 

forms  from  ecceisti,  ecceista,  etc.  as  de  Lavallaz  has  attempted 


0  The  stage  Jt  survives  in  Ayas  (Italy)  where  we  lind  tc^ta 
ia),  ' r a  ^  t  e  (<  rastellu). 

')  According  to  the  Atlas  Ling,  the  result  is  a  palatal  sound  ^ , 
:saqapf,  teqa,  fe^a,  e^i:la,  etc. 

')  The  aspirate  element  of  0  is  very  slight.  In  Nendaz,  a  neigh- 
ng  locality,  these  words  are  pronounced  with  t  (according  to  the 

Ling.)  i.e.  tsatapf.  tita,  'feita,  e'tfja,  'rate,  krfta. 
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to  do  {op,  cit,  p.  126).  It  is  more  likely  that  Lat.  isti  (iste),  ista,  etc. 
in  proclitic  position  lost  the  initial  i  like  i7/i  >li,  U;  i7/a>la,  etc. 

Sp,  This  group  has  uniformly  resulted  in  £  in  all  dialects, 
the  intermediary  stages  being  probably  sp>/p>ph>f,  e.g. 
spero  >  f  f  i  'perhaps',  spica ;;  -  £  f  j  a  *ear  of  com*,  spina  >  e'f  inna 
(e'fina  A  H  M)  *thom',  vespa>'wefa  *wasp*,  respondityitih 
*he  answers*,  resparanjan  >  re  far^ ma  'spare*. 

Sc,  The  development  of  sc  is  conditioned  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  nature  of  the  following  vowel.  Thus  sea,  see,  sei  behave 
exactly  like  ea,  ce,  ci,  e.g.  sca/a > f /j f  1 1  a  (f/jfla  H,  but  fs- 
J£llaM,  fSJflaA),  5ca/ariu>'£S£li(r)  or  'fseli  in  all  dialects^), 
piscioney  pefo.  On  the  other  hand  sco,  seu  gives  various  results 
according  to  the  dialect.  The  s  sound  has  invariably  disappeared 
(after  passing  through  the  /  stage).^)  The  development  must 
have  been  as  follows  sk>/k>9  (found  in  H  &  occasionally 
in  A)  >  h  (in  Lens  dialect)  or  f  (in  M),  e.  g.  aseultare  (auseuh- 
fare)>a9Uta  AH,  ahuta  Lens,  afutaM  'listen';  5copa>£9ou- 
wa  H,  fhuwa  Lens,  ffowa  M  (fhouwa  and  ffouwa  A) 
*broom*.  Irregularities  are,  however,  fairly  numerous,  e.  g. 
5co/a >e9ula  H,  fhula  Lens,  but  ekula  M  (probably  conta- 
minated by  Fr  eeole)  'school* ;  exeutereyti^oure  H,  £hur£  Lens, 
but  £hour£  M  (instead  of  •ffourf)  'thresh*;  naseutu  (natu) 
>n£'9u  H,  but  nefup  Lens,  n£*/u  M  'born*.  Finally  selyqk 
(in  H),  9j  in  Lens  &  M,  e.g.  rascii/are>ra9ja  (but  ra^Aa  H) 
'scrape*,  misc^U;)/o^  mf^JD  (but  me(;ko  H)  *I  mix*. 

MORPHOLOGY. 

FF.  has  retained  vestiges  of  a  two-case  declension,  e.g.  Id  (li 
AM)  frari  'the  brother*  is  nominative;  Id  frar£,  accusative. 
By  analogy  the  same  distinction  has  been  introduced  into  the 
feminine  declension:  la  (li  AM)  ftnna  'the  woman',  nomina- 
tive; la  f^nna,  accusative.  This  analogical  nominative  is  of  con- 

0  Scabellu  >/^.fkabe  (fqabi  H    'chair  appears  to  be  a  loan  word. 
-)  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  /k  (reduced  to   (k)   survives  in 
Ayas,  e.g.  e^kuta,  e^kuva,  e^kuia. 
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siderable  antiquity;  H.  Ranke  (Ober die  Sprache  d,  franz.  Wallis, 
XI-XIV  JahrK  Diss.  Halle.  1903.  p.  68)  quotes  Terreta  ly 
Ryondela'  and  'Johanneta  li  Mugneri'  from  documents  dated 
respectively  1299  and  1304.  With  names  of  inanimate  things, 
however,  the  accusative  is  usually  preferred  to  the  nominative. 
Nominative  singular  forms  have  survived  in  somewhat  larger 
number  than  in  Fr.,  e.g.  ventusywls  'wind*,  mottusyvaos 
'word',  filius yds  'son',  pilus  (or  perhaps  pi7os?)>pi:s  'hair*. 

The  FP.  dialects  originally  formed  the  plural  of  nouns  by 
the  addition  of  s  (>/),  but  in  the  present  day  pronunciation 
final  s  or  /  has  usually  ceased  to  be  sounded,  so  that  the  ar- 
ticle alone  (as  iii  Fr.)  shows  whether  the  noun  is  singular  or 
plural,  e.g.  U  (li  AM)  parf  'the  father',  nom.  sing.;  b  pare, 
ace.  sing.;  h  pare.  nom.  and  ace.  pi.;  1  5mmd  'the  man',  nom. 
and  ace.  sing.;  hj  3mm d.  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  The  dialect  of 
Lens  shows,  however,  a  strong  tendency  to  pronounce  final  s 
after  1  or  t,  e.g.  ocfi()/u>wf A.  oc(u)losyW£S  (H  only  has  W£, 
M  only  wfs  for  sing,  and  pi.)  'eye';  digituy  di,  digitosy dis 
(H  has  dfi  or  dek.  M  dis  for  sing,  and  pi.)  'finger';  pede 
\.pja.  pedes  ypjas  (H  and  M  pja  only)  'foot';  mulittuy 
mu'ht.  mulittosymu^lis  (H  'muU,  M  muht.  sing,  and  pi.). 
In  the  case  of  feminine  nouns,  the  final  s  (>/)  before  disap- 
pearing changed  the  preceding  a  >  £  (palatalisation),  so  that  fem- 
inine nouns  appear  to  form  their  plural  in  the  same  way  as 
in  Italian,  e.  g.  bona  femina  y  honn a  fenna,  bonas  feminasy 
b5nnf  fenne.  The  resemblance  with  Italian  is.  however,  in  thi$ 
case  purely  accidental;  Central  Ital.  never  possessed  a  final  s 
or  /  whereas  in  FP.  the  presence  of  /  (softened  to  5)  is  still 
heard  in  liaison,  e.  g.  duas  horasy  day/ e^  ur£  (cf.  Ital.  c/ue  ore). 
illas  *gentas  stellasyle  zttf  5  ehiilf  'the  pretty  stars*. 

The  comparative  &,  superlative  are  expressed  by  means  of 
either  magisy mi  or  p/us >pju  (plu  H).  The  dialect  of  Lens 
uses  almost  exclusively  mi.  that  of  M  only  pju.  while  in  H 
both  constructions  occur  almost  indifferently,  e.g.  Jt9  mi §5 
j£  mi  (pju  M)  gru/a  ke  hla  le  'this  house  is  larger  than  that', 
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}t  la  mi  (pju)  gru/a  *it  is  the  largest'.  The  superlative  abso- 
lute is  often  marked  by  such  an  adverb  as  fra,  e.g.  ]e  fri  b5 
*it  is  very  good'  (in  H  often  by  furjou,  e.  g.  furjou  groja 
or  furjou 7;a  gro/a  'very  large'). 

Numerals  call  for  few  remarks.  Note,  however,  that  Lat 
duos  and  duas  both  survive  in  these  dialects:  in  the  masculine 
duos;  do,  do/  or  doj  (also  du,  duj  H),  e.g.  no  fi  do/ 
Ve  are  two',  do  bfrjjf  *two  shepherds',  dog  a  'two  years'; 
in  the  feminine  c/uas  "da  wf,  daw£§,  e.g.  daw£  pirc  'two 
stones',  dawfj  urf  'two  hours'.  As  in  most  Fr.  patois,  the 
numerals  70,  80  &  90  are  derived  from  the  Lat.  forms,  i.  e.  se 
tanta,^)  wf  tanta,  nonanta.  But  people  still  count  by  'score' 
to  some  extent.  ForH,  de  Lavallaz  (p.  197)  quotes  tr£vi  (60), 
katrDvi  (80),  /ivi  (120),  /avi  (140),  etc.  These  forms,  how- 
ever, are  not  heard  in  Lens. 

Personal  pronouns  developed  much  as  in  Fr.  ego  >  i  d,  to 
>tu,  nos^nD,  vosyyo,  illi,  (ille,  i7/a)>i,  j  (sing,  and  pi.). 
Agglutination  of  the  pronoun  takes  place  to  some  extent  with 
habere  &  esse;  it  is  especially  noticeable  in  M,  e.g.  ego  habeo 
>je,  tu  habesyta,  ille  habet\}a,  nos  habemusyne,  vos  habetis 
>vae,  illi  habentyia.  The  agglutination  becomes  even  more 
apparent  in  the  interrogative  construction,  e.  g.  habes  fu>  ta  hu 
(ta  tu  M),2)  habemus  nos:ne  nD,  habetis  i^os>ae  vd  (vae 
VD  M),  esf/svos^  ihf  vd  (veit£  vd  M),  esf  i7/e>jfti.  In  Lens 
lur  (<i7/oru)  is  commonly  found  in  the  nominative  case  (cf. 
the  use  of  loro  in  Ital.),  e.g.  lur  /5  'they  are'.  In  the  singular 
the  demonstrative  hie,  hi  a  fulfils  the  function  of  disjunctive 
pronoun. 

Possessive  pronouns.  The  stressed  forms  are :  meum  > 
mj5(n),  f uu/n  >  tj  5(n),  suum  >  J  j  5(n)  —  these  remain  unchanged 
in  the  plural,  e.g.  t5  frarf  e  la  mj5  'thy  brother  &  mine' 
(sing.),  t5   frar£   e  Is   mj5   (pi.);   meam >majf,  measyma}i, 

^)  The  initial  s  is  irregular  cf.  sep/e> /at. 

^)  Instead  of  tahu  the  Atlas  Ling,  has  a(3;  indeed,  to  is  often 
heard  for  tu  but  not  to. 
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fuam^tawa,  fuas>taw£,  5uain>/awa,  suas^ /aw£;  noster 
(nosfrum)  >  nuihra  (no:tri  M,  nuOrd  H),  nosfros  >nu:hro 
(no:tro  M,  nu:Oro  H),  no5fra>nuh:ra  (no:tra  M,  nu:Ora 
H),  nostras ynuihrs  (nortreM,  nu:Or£  H);  voster  (vester) 
>vu:hr3  (vo:triM,  vu:9rf  or  u:0r9  H),  etc.  The  unstressed 
forms  arc:  miim>mD  (mu  H),0  tumyto  (tu  H),  sumyfo 
(Ju  H);  mo5> mo,  fos>  to,  so5 >/o  — in  liaison  final  s>5  still 
survives,  e.  g.  mo  5  £  fa 'my  children';  ma > ma,  fa>ta.  sa>/a, 
mas;^  mf,  tasyti,  sasyfs;  nosfer>nu:hrd,  no5fra>nuhra 
(like  the  stressed  forms)  but  nostras,  nostrasy no. 

Demonstratives.  Unlike  Modem  Fr.  the  FP.  dialects  have 
maintained  a  clear  distinction  between  the  compounds  of  iste 
&  those  of  ille:  ecce  illi  (7//^>hle  (adj.),  hlik  (pron.).  e.g. 
hie  tit  'that  rooP;  sti  tit  c  hlik  'this  roof  &  that  one'  —  these 
forms  are  used  in  Lens  in  the  nom.  &  the  ace,  but  are  un- 
known in  H  (cf.  de  Lavallaz,  p.  206);  ecce  i7/o52)>  hlu  (^lo 
H)  — in  liaison  hlu^,  e. g.  hlu§  a  le  'those  years';  ecce  illay 
hid  (adj.),  hla  (pron.),  but  (la  H,  e.g.  hU  vatse  'that  cow*, 
std  vats£  e  hla  le  'this  cow  &  that  one',  either  in  the  nom.  or 
ace;  ecce  illasy\i\t  (^le  H).  In  Lens  one  sometimes  hears  9U 
for  hU,  (lu  for  hlu,  etc.,  in  MoUens  the  1  sound  was  absorbed 
by  the  palatal  so  that  ecce  illi,  etc.  became,  in  that  dialect,  (i, 
9ju,  (ja,  9J£.  The  corresponding  forms  of  iste  are  sti;  stu  or 
stuj  (sto  HM);  St 3  (adj.),  sta  (pron.);  st£  (ste  H)  —  as  was 
already  stated,  these  must  be  derived  from  (i)sfi,  (i)stos,  {i)sta, 
{i)stas  rather  than  from  ecce  isti,  etc.  Finally  there  are  two  neuter 
demonstratives,  i.  e.  ecce  hoc:fo  and  ecce  inde  (or  ecce  hinc?) 
>/£,  both  translated  by  ce  in  Fr.,  but  /t  is  chiefly  used  with 
a  relative  pronoun,  e.g.    por  ft  ki  (Fr.  par  ce  que)  &  in  the 


')  Instead  of  m5  one  should  perhaps  write  mo,  but  in  actual 
practice  I  have  found  it  most  difficult  to  distinguish  5  from  o,  especially 
in  Lens  where  3  in  always  slightly  more  closed  than  in  Fr. 

-)  The  derivations  ecce  illorum  >(lo  H,  &  ecce  istorum  >sto  H, 
(de  Lavallaz,  p.  205)  must  be  discarded;  the  forms  hlu^  &  stu§  clearly 
point  to  i7/o5  &  istos  as  their  source. 
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expression  fo  u  /t  'this  or  that'.  In  M,  however,  /d  is  iFrequently 
replaced  by  /tn'le. 

Interrogative  pronouns.  Besides  quale  ]>  ka:,  quales  >  ka:. 
'^qualakala.  *qua/a5^  kalf,  the  FP.  dialects  have  another 
interrogative  pronoun,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained,!)  viz.  kin,  kintu,  kinta,  kintf  *which, 
how  many',  e.g.  kin  5mm d  'which  man',  kintjurf  (  — kiDt£ 
ur£)  *how  many  hours,  what  o'clock*.  But  *how  much',  'how 
many'  is  usually  expressed  by  means  of  the  adv.  werD  (  \ivai- 
^aro,  cf.  Fr.  guere)  e,  g.  werD  djazD  'how  many  times'. 

Indefinite  pronouns.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Fr.  rien 
&  personne  have  no  equivalents  in  FP. ;  Lat.  rem  does  not  appear 
to  have  survived  &  causa  is  used  instead,  e.g.  j^  ju  t/juja 
(tsoja  M)  'I  have  seen  nothing';  on  the  other  hand  we  find 
•necunii > n j u,  •necuna;  njuna,  e.g.  'vi:D  nju  'I  see  no  one'. 
Note  the  omission  of  Lat.  non  in  negative  constructions,  as  in 
popular  Fr.  *j'ai  rien  vu*,  *je  vois  personne*.  As  indefinite  pro- 
nouns t/ju^a  and  nju  are  always  negative,  the  corresponding 
affirmative  pronouns  are  ka:kf  t/ju^a  'something',  and  ka:ku 
'some  one',  'tsikf  'each',  every'  is  derived  from  kisque  (quisque), 
uncontaminated  by  kata, 

CONJUGATION. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  FP.  conjugation  are :  (i)  the 
suppression  of  the  past  definite  (Lat.  perfect  indicative),  as  in 
popular  Fr.  generally ;  (2)  the  almost  complete  suppression  of  the 
present  subjunctive,  but  retention  of  the  imperfect  (Lat.  plu- 
perfect), thus  JD  fu.jD  (  fuissem)  translates  Fr.  je  sois  and  je 
fusse;  {•^)  the  survival  of  the  Lat.  pluperfect  indicative. 

Verbal  endings,  though  often  modified  under  the  influ- 
ence of  analogy,  have  on  the  whole  rentained  much  closer  to  the 
Lat.  types  than  in  Fr. ;  in  fact  they  show  a  striking  similarity 

0  Quint  (quent,  quente,  chente)  is  also  found  in  Savoy  and 
North.  Ital.  It  is  generally  assumed  to  be  derived  from  quanti  or  from 
que     analogical  ending.  See  Meyer  Liibke,  Gramm.  II,  107  and  HI,  517. 
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with  those  of  Prov.  The  ending  of  the  1.  pi.  pres.  indie,  is  T, 
influenced  possibly  by  ^simusyil^  which  took  the  place  of 
sumus. 

Present  indicative.  Here  is  a  typical  example  of  a  verb  of 
the  first  conjugation  (i.e.porfare>  porta  *carry*):  porfo^'purtD, 
portas-'purti  (for  the  change  a5>a/>f,  see  above  p.  71), 
porfaf"  purtf  (ending  influenced  by  2.  sing.),  porfa/nus  >  pDr'te 
(analogical  ending),  portatis  y  pDr'ta,  portant  >  'purtS  (analo- 
gical ending).  In  other  conjugations  the  1.  sing,  often  de- 
velops a  palatal  ending,  it  is  etymological  in  /iacio>fejd,  but 
analogical  in  credo  >  k  r  i :  5  d  'believe',  vado  >  v  e :  5  d  *go'  pre- 
hendoprlio  'take',  scrifco>ehri:  jd  'write',  etc.  —  unless  we 
assume  the  existence  of  such  late  Lat.  forms  as  *credeo,  *vadeo^ 
etc.  Inchoative  endings  are  more  commonly  found  than  in  Fr. 
e.  g.  dormire  \  drum  i  (with  metathesis) :  *dormisco,  etc.  ^  1.  dru- 
'mf JD,  2.  3.  dru'mf  or  dru'm£t,  4.  drumf'/r,  5.  dru'mi  or 
drum  is,  6.  dru'm£/5.  Note  that  in  the  2.  pi.  (5),  but  never 
in  the  1.  pi.  (4),  the  stress  is  on  the  stem  &  not  on  the  ending. 
This  is  the  rule  with  most  verbs,  except  those  of  the  first  con- 
jugation, e.  g.  cre(fifis>'kri:df,  but  credimus >kri'jt;  facitis 
>  'fe:df.  but  /acimii5>fa'5f  ;  prehenditis^  'pr^ndf,  but  pre'jt; 
sapifi5>'Jadf,  but/a'^;  ca(fifis>'tsidf,  but  tjj^'jt.  We  even 
find  videtis  'v  i :  d f ,  but  v e'j  f  ;  *potetis  :,  'p  u  d  £,  but  p w t ;  de- 
6efis  ,  *di:tf,  but  de't.  Notable  exceptions  are  venifis>  ve'ni 
or  ve'nis;  *vo/iYis>D'li,  vd'H  or  vd'Hs.  In  M  a  curious  confus- 
ion has  taken  place  and  the  infinitive  is  frequently  used  instead 
of  the  2.  pi.  e.g.  'kri:r£  for  'kri:d£,  'feir£  for  'fe:df,  'pren- 
dre for  prtndf,  etc.  In  the  3.  pi.  the  ending -unf>  5  has  been 
generalised  &  even  introduced  into  the  first  conjugation,  e.  g. 
porfanf> 'pur t3.i)  The  ending  a  is  met  with  occasionally,  e.g. 
habent\  di  or  an,  vadunf  >  va  or  van,  faciunt  fa  or  fan;  it  is 
always  stressed,  while  3  is  unstressed. 

Imperfect  indicative.  In  the  evolution  of  this  tense  analo- 
gical influences  have  been  very  strong,  &  the  results  vary  con- 

')  The  substitution  of  -unt  for   ant  is  commonly  found  in  Prov. 
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siderably  according  to  the  dialects.  Everywhere,  however,  the 
etymological  imperfect  of  esse  has  survived,  i.e.  eram>'ir3 
(analogical  ending),  era5>  'irf,  eraf  >  'ir£  (ending  influenced  by 

2.  sing.),  eramus^i'ra  (i'riH),  erafis>i'ra  (i'ri  H),  eranf>i'ra 
(with  displacement  of  stress).  The  imperfect  of  habere  shows 
greater  divergences:  habebamy*a:yo  (a'avD  H,  a'vfJD  M),  ha- 
bebasyait  (a'fk  H,  a'vit  M),  /iafee6ar>a'it  (a'ck  H,  a'vi  M), 
habebamusyaa  (a^'/I  H,  avi'ta  M),  habebatisy  aa  or  a'as 
(af'/i  H,  avi'ta  M),  /ia6e6anf>aa  (aa  H,  a'vfj5  M).  With 
slight  variations  all  imperfects,  except  in  the  first  conjugation, 
are  built  on  this  pattern,  e.g.  sapebamy ^fayo  (/a'avD  H,  /a- 
'v£JD  M),  5ape6as> /a'vit  (Ja'fk  H,  /a'vit  M),  etc.  The  2.  and 

3.  sing,  have  occasionallv  been  influenced  by  the  endings  of  the 
first  conjugation,  e.  g.  cognoscebam  etc.  >  1.  kops'/avD  (ko- 
pf'/jfVD  M),  2.  3.  kapt'/avf  (kopf'/jcvf  M),  etc.  Greater 
irregularities  are  found  in  venibam,  etc.  >  1.  ve'pf  vd  (ve'pa  vd  H, 
ve'pfVD  M),  2.  3.  ve'p£Vf  (vi'pe  H,  ve'pfvf  M),  4.  ve'pa 
(vi'piH,  veni'taM),  5.  ve'pa  or  ve'pas  (vi'piH,  vepi'taM), 
6.  ve'p£v5  (ve'p5H,  ve'p£v3M).  The  di£Ferences  between  the 
dialects  are  less  marked  in  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  e.  g. 
portabam, tic.  \  1.  par'tavD  (in  all  dialects),  2.  3.  por'tavf  (por- 
*taj£  H),  4.  pDr'ta  (por'ti  H,  parti'ta  M),  5.  pDr'tit  (pDr'tik 
H,  pDrti'ta  M),  6.  par'tavS  (in  all  dialects). 

Pluperfect  indicative.  Even  as  in  Sp.,  Port.  &  O.  Prov.  this 
tense  does  duty  for  the  conditional.  As  a  result  of  analogical 
influence  the  endings  have  been  somewhat  modified,  but  the 
derivation  from  Lat.  pluperfect  is  quite  unmistakable  in  at  least 
three  verbes,  viz.  esse,  habere  &  sapere;  thus  (i)/ueram>'fur3 
(with  analogical  ending);  /iieras>fu'ri,  fu'rit  (final  i  or  e^:^as 
is  regular,  but  the  stress  has  been  shifted);  /ueraf >fu'ri,  fu'rit 
(ending  influenced  by  2.  sing.);  /uera/nu5>fu'ra,  and  fueratis 
;  fu'ra  are  regular;  /ueranf  >fu'ra  (with  displacement  of  accent) 
—  the  future  is  quite  different:  *essere  ■  ayo,  etc.  >  1.  /a'rit, 
2.  3.  /a'rf ,  etc.  (2)  habueram,  etc.  shows  a  similar  development 
&  has  given  1.  'utd,  2.  3.  u'ri,  u'rit,  4.  u'ra,  5.  u'ra,  6.  u'ra  — 
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cf.  future:  habere -{^  ayo,  etc.  >  1.  a'rit,  2.  3.  a'rf,  etc.  (3)  sapu-^ 
eram  y  etc.  >  1.  '/utd,  2,  3.  Ju'ri,  /u'rit,  4.  /u'ra,  5.  Ju'ra, 
6.  Ju'ra,  —  cf.  future:  sapere  \-ayo,  etc. >1.  Ja'rit,  2.  3.  Ja'rf, 
etc.  (like  the  future  of  esse).  In  other  verbs,  however,  the  force 
of  analogy  has  been  much  stronger  &  the  tense  appears  to  have 
been  remodelled  on  the  future;  thus  amaveram  >  lam f'r a V3 
(lamf'raJD  M);  amaveras >lam£'rav£  or  lamf'rit;  amaveraty 
lam^'rit  —  all  these  show  shifting  of  stress  &  analogical  endings, 
but  amaveramu5> lame'ra  and  amaverafi5>lam£'ra  are  regular, 
while  amaveranf> lamc'ra  shows  displacement  of  accent.  These 
forms  come  very  close  to  the  future  &  may  to  some  extent  have 
been  influenced  by  the  latter,  cf.  amare  -\-  ayo,  etc.  >  1.  lamf'rit, 
2.  3.  lame  Ts,  etc.  All  other  verbs,  no  matter  to  which  conju- 
gation they  belong,  appear  to  form  their  pluperfect  or  condi- 
tional on  this  uniform  pattern.  The  influence  of  the  future  is 
particularly  evident  in  a  verb  like  cognoscere;  indeed  kop^'h- 
rav3  is  not  directly  'derived  from  cognoveram,  but  has  been 
rebuilt  on  the  future  kopt'h  ri t  (<  cognoscere -f- ay o).  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  as  in  Fr.,  the  conditional  were  derived  from  a 
type  cognoscere  4  earn  {habebam),  etc.,  we  should  expect  in  the 
plural  cognoscere  ^  eamus  >  kdpfhri  instead  of  kopfhra,  cogno- 
scere-;-eafis  >  kop^'hrjf  or  kdp^'hrja  instead  of  kDpc'hra. 
Future,  In  some  dialects,  in  M  for  example,  future  &  con- 
ditional (pluperfect)  are  often  confused.  The  endings  vary  little 
from  one  dialect  to  the  other  &  are  best  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing example:  portare  -f  ayo  >  pDrtt'rit  or  portf'ri,  i)  por- 
fare  •  {hab)es  y  porte^TB,  portare +  (hab]ety  port  en,  portare  \- 
(hab)emus^poTteTe,  porfare  f  (/iafc)efis>pDrtf're  or  pDrtf'ris 
(both  forms  occur  in  Lens,  but  only  the  first  is  heard  in  H 
and  M),  portare -r(hab)entypo Tie  re.  These  endings,  it  will  be 
noticed,  differ  considerably  from  the  current  forms  of  the  pre- 
sent indicative  of  habere  (see  above,  p.  72).  They  would  seem 


1  The  spurious  t  of  verbal  endings  is  not  sounded  before  another 
consonant. 
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to  be  the  result  of  contraction  &  the  consequential  elimination 
of  the  stem  hab-,  but  de  Lavallaz  {op,  cit,  p.  213)  inclines  to 
regard  them  as  purely  analogical. i)  The  future  of  a'la  'go'  is 
derived  not  from  ire  as  in  Fr.  &  Pro  v.,  but  from  vac/ere,  i.  c. 

1.  va'rit,  2.  3.  va'rf,  4.  va'rt,  etc.;  in  M  the  d  of  vadere  has 
been    retained    &    the    corresponding    forms    are    1.    va'drit 

2.  3.  va'drf,  4.  va'drt,  etc. 

Subjunctive,  In  H  the  original  present  subjunctive  appears 
to  survive  to  some  extent,^)  but  in  other  dialects  it  has  been 
replaced  by  the  imperfect  (Lat.  pluperfect)  subjunctive.  The  end- 
ings of  the  latter  have,  however,  been  modified  under  analo- 
gical influence,  e.g.  habuissem,  etc.;'  1.  u/d,  2,  3.  'u/f,  4. u/a, 
5.  u'Ja,  6.  u'/i-  The  same  endings  are  found  in  verbs  of  all 
conjugations,  e.  g.  porta(vi)ssem,  etc.  >  1.  par'ti/D,  2,  3.  p3r'ti/f 
4.  pDrti'Ja,  5.  porti'/a,  6.  pDrti'ja;  sentivissem,  etc.  V>l./£n- 
'ti/D,  2.  3./f  n'ti/f,  etc.  ;pofii/55e/n,  etc. ":  1.  'pwi/3,  2.  3.  pwi/f, 
etc.,  *presissem  (pvehendissem) ,  etc.  ;  1.  prf'ji/D,  2.  3.  pr*- 
'5ij'f,  etc. 

Vocabulary.  Ever  since  the  Middle  Ages,  but  especially 
in  recent  times,  the  vocabulary  of  all  these  dialects  has  absorbed 
a  considerable  number  of  standard  Fr.  words.  The  natives*  are 
with  few  exceptions  thoroughly  bilingual,  &  naturally  enough 
they  use  the  Fr.  word  when  the  patois  fails  them  or  ofiFers  no 
equivalent.  In  the  same  way  their  Fr.  speech  is  often  curiously 
tinged  with  patois;  "que  le  gascon  y  arrive  si  le  fran^ois  n*y 
peut  aller"  is  a  precept  unconsciously  followed  by  many.  Never- 
theless the  dialects  have  so  far  proved  remarkably  vigorous, 
6<  deliberate  borrowing  is  not  usually  resorted  to  except  to  name 
new  things  &.  new  ideas.  Such  neologisms  are  of  course  quite 
justifiable  6k  many  of  them  like  'pDSta,  tflffona,  etc.  have  be- 
come thorougly  acclimatized. 


0  Meyer  Liibke  Gramm.  II.,  p.  401,  considers  the  ending  i  (it) 
of  1.  as  a  phonetic  development  of  ai  >  ei  • /,  the  other  endings  as 
analogical. 

-)  See  de  Lavallaz,  op.  cit.,  p.  208. 
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To  a  much  smaller  extent  the  vocabulary  has  also  drawn 
upon  Alemanic  sources,  especially  along  the  linguistic  frontier. 
Such  words  as  'bwfbD  'boy',  'mata  (altered  to  'bwata  in  Lens) 
•maid',  'girl',  'Ijoba  'fircones',  ku'ka  (ko'kaM)  'look',  't/^pa 
'woman's  jacket',  'tsanna  'pewter  flagon',  are  in  general  use  in 
Lens  as  well  as  in  M.  But  the  following  are  only  heard  in  M. 
'bokf  'beam',  Usm^'na  (tsus^'na  Lens)  'knit',  'mani  (bra'm£ 
Lens)  'much'.  The  dialect  of  M  has  even  adopted  the  Germanic 
diminutive  -/i  (-/ein),  e.  g.  'ru/tli  (harlDpi  Lens)  'rhodo- 
dendron', mur'gfli  'little  flower'  (mur'gft,  Fr.  muguet,  is  the 
common  word  for  any  small  flower),  'perfli  (panaula  Lens) 
'butterfly'.  1)  Such  forms  are  quite  unknown  to  the  natives 
of  Lens. 

These  remarks,  which  have  grown  somewhat  beyond  the 
narrow  compass  which  I  had  intended,  give  but  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  material  which  could  be  extracted  from 
the  FP.  dialects,  but  I  trust  that  they  may  convince  philologists 
of  the  educational  value  of  investigations  conducted  in  a  living 
form  of  speech  to  which  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid. 

TEXTS. 

The  dialects  of  Upper  Valais  have  practically  no  literature. 
Old  yams  &  humorous  tales  have  occasionally  found  their  way 
into  an  almanac  or  a  local  paper,  but  they  emanate  for  the  most 
part  from  Lower  Valais  or  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone.  As 
far  as  I  know,  nothing  has  ever  been  printed  in  the  dialect  of 
Lens.  It  is  by  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  that  I  secured 
copies  of  the  specimens  given  below.  They  were  composed  some 
fifty  years  ago  by  one  Barthelemi  Bagnoud,  (1807—1880)  late 
president  or  mayor  of  Lens  &.  captain  in  the  militia,  a  man  of 
conspicuous  talent,  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  in  the 
neighbourhood.   In  his  heydays  no  marriage  or  public  festivity 


0  'perfli  is  clearly  a  shortened  form  of  papers li.  The  Atlas 
Ling,  gives  paperft  for  Evoldne. 
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took  place  in  his  native  town,  but  was  enlivened  by  his  neatly 
trimmed  verse  in  the  vernacular.  As  the  gift  appears  to  have 
died  with  him,  we  must  be  grateful  to  his  son,  Fr^re  Louis,  Cor 
piously  preserving  a  few  of  his  father's  works^).  There  exists 
no  recognised  form  of  spelling.  That  adopted  by  Frire  Louis  is 
quite  arbitrary  &.  would  convey  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
actual  pronunciation.  I  have  therefore  preferred  to  give  a  pho- 
netic transcription  of  the  pieces  as  they  were  read  aloud  to  me 
by  natives.  In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  my  versions,  I  after- 
wards read  them  myself  to  a  group  of  Lensards  who  had  not 
heard  them  before,  &  they  understood  me  perfectly.  To  facili- 
tate the  study  of  these  texts,  I  have  added  a  Modem  French 
translation. 

The  first  text  (Le  bon  Dieu  ne  i  Lens)  is  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Bible  story,  &  has  all  the  savour  &  charm  of  some  medi- 
aeval composition.  The  setting  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  old  Na- 
tivity play,  in  which  the  shepherds  hold  the  leading  parts.  The 
dialogues  are  taken  from  real  life,  &  the  narrative,  with  its  de- 
lightful anachronisms,  blends  the  religious  &  the  farcical  ele- 
ments in  a  naive  fashion  that  disarms  criticism.  The  dramatic 
element  predominates,  &  the  Lensard  poet,  taking  his  characters 
from  among  his  own  contemporaries,  has  produced  a  litte  master- 
piece which  Adam  de  la  Halle  would  not  have  disowned. 

The  second  text  (Les  vieux  Suisses)  is  a  typical  example 
of  patois  poetry.  The  humour  is  a  trifle  coarse  &  the  story  de- 
cidedly grotesque.  In  the  year  1873  frosts  had  ruined  the  vin- 
tage of  Lens.  The  cellars  ran  dry,  save  that  of  the  Prior,  an 
abstemious  churchman  &.  stern  denunciator  of  drunkenness  — 
the  darling  sin  of  many  of  the  parishioners.  The  curate  was 
more  .indulgent  both  to  himself  &  to  others,  but  he  had  not  the 
key  of  the  cellar!  Finding  life  unbearable  without  the  cheering 
cup,  the  bibulous  congregation  decide  to  leave  this  world.  The 

')  Mr.  Mudry,  proprietor  of  the  Alpina,  Montana,  first  drew  my 
attention  to  the  literary  activity  of  Bagnoud,  and  secured  for  me  the  loan 
of  the  MS.  I  tender  him  my  grateful  thanks. 
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poet,  as  captain  in  the  militia,  places  himself  at  their  head  & 
leads  them  off  to  Paradise.  St.  Peter  at  the  gate  rebukes  them 
&  refuses  admittance;  but  next  day,  remembering  that  he  is 
their  patron  saint,  &  that  during  the  Kulturkampf  they  fought 
staunchly  on  the  side  of  the  Church  &  routed  the  Liberals  ^ 
the  'Freemasons',  as  they  were  called  —  he  relents  &  bids  them 
welcome  to  .  .  .  the  cellar  of  Paradise  I 
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I. 
Id  b3n  dju  n^'/up  ^  1^* 
dl  b  ti  }s  haro'wa  un  a  ki   fa' jit  u  Ji  bo  u't3  lu  t^  b 


'mundD  i'ra  rdbD'ju  e  ji  d£man'dav3  ft  ks  Ji  u'ri  p3*/up  Js- 
n£'zj£.  pt'/a  £,  ja  fet  b  fja  u  'kaD  ds  I  i'v£t.  a'd3  fa  topa'ri  di:ff 
kj  iin  a'it  do  fa'mu  bfr'ijf :  gu'sti  cre'tj£  e  sipri't  dt  gabri'd. 
twi  do  (or  do/)  k^pf'/a  If  'faj£  'una  p£r  'una,  e  toU  li  'fajc  k 
kDpf'Ja. 

b  (or  b)  'v£A£  d£  tsa'lendf  j£  haro'wa  i  li  doj  ehra'jjcr, 
u  pa'r£  d  una  karan'tTnna  da  e  una  zu'fnna  ma'r£nna.  da'pre 
lur  li'gazD  e  lur§  'aA3  u  ve'it  pru  kj  i'ra  pa  du  pa'ik.  u  ba  d£  U 
niu  D'la  kg  ab£r'g|£.  kg  u  di'gi:  **n£  pa  hd;  no  pw£  pa  hd;  no 
Jt  df'gja  ta  'pur3  mi:mD."  'dartro  di'ja:  "no  ijii  (or  vi'pf)  '|jusb 
d£  ro'mwa  /up,  nt  tDt  i  df'jDidrf  e  ja  pa  mwa'j£."  'da:tr3  lu  n- 
f3'5a:  "no  Ji  df'gja  'd£:/£  nDm'bru  mirm?,  k£  n£  a'pcnna  dc 
'pja/£  (or  'pAa/£)  p^r  nD.  nD  vd  baA£'r£  ka:k£'t/juga  a  za'wik, 
a'pwe  vwa're  (or  va'ris)  vi:r£  s  'da:tr3  kj  a'r£  sR  mi  kD'mDdo." 
ma  twis  lu  di'ja  Jo  u  Ji  por  £s'kuga  e  U  r£V3'j£v3.  ko^mi  i'» 
'purD  ja  pa  du'ga  a'b  /up  i  b  prio'ra.  b  /o'b  'ir£  df'gja  ku'sja 
e  le  do  vD'jagju  /a'a  pa  u'kD  'aw£  pa '/a  b  net.  a'fe  u  pu  mi 
'utr£  k£  U  mi:g3  'bjants£  fe  /3  adrf'sja  a  u  pa'/t  e  Ij  a  dit: 
"fsku'ja,  m3  'bravD  5mmD,  pu'ravD  pa  nDj  tndi'ka  'aw£  nD  puri 
tro'va  un  a'bfr.  n£  a'stu  fet  b  t^r  du  vi'bzD  inutib'me.  nD  /a'r£ 
pa  difi'sirbAd."  —  "purD  vd!  vd  dJD  frants£'m£,  ^Aa  u  vi'bzD /un 
pa  £  kwik  VDg  adrf'sjf.  ma  /i  'ih£  pa  tra  b'pa  vd  pu're  (or  pu'ris) 
a'b  /up  £  b  granz£  ke  vd  'vi:d£  /u  le,  £  'trj3nna.  Dra  le  ja  nju, 
e  b  bu  j£  hu'vfr.  le  vd  /a're  (or  /a'ris)  /wi:r  pa  dfrt^gja."  — 
**o!  nD  VD  ramar'sjt  ta.  kf  b  bDn  dju  vd  r£ndf  la  r£k5m'p£/ar 

hb  net  jan  m£'tu  dru*mi  b  fji  u  kAu  de  mD'ra  £  la  do'kji 
d£  kra.  b  t£  ir£  bo  kAar  e  h  'fajf  tra'kiik.  ka  ja  a'u  (or  a'up) 
fet  u  b5  fwa  du  la  du  pa'hj^r,  U  do  b£r'§j£  /£  /3  £h£n'dup,  pni 
du  la  da'mD,  gu'sti  du  la  d^'gDt.  tDt  a  ku  utr£  p£  la  mje  (or  mj£) 
net,  pri'iT  Js  nwiAs  Jl  /a'i  'aw£  ir£,  t£la'm£  avw£'/iv£  una  bflla 
mu'gikal    sittD   ki  Js   r£kD'pup  ja  vittD   £h£n'dup   u   pja  k3ntr£ 
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LE  BON  DIEU  N£  A  LENS. 

Dans  le  temps  il  est  arrive  qu'une  ann^e  il  faisait  un  ^i  bel 
automne  que  tout  le  monde  s'^tonnait  et  se  demandait  ce  que  cela 
pouvait  bien  pr^sager.  Pensez  done  on  avail  laisse  les  troupeaux  de 
moutons  en  piiture  une  bonne  partie  de  I'hiver.  Et  puis  il  faut  aussi 
dire  qu'on  avait  deux  fameux  bergers:  Augustin  Chretien  et  Cyprien 
de  Gabriel.  Tou<i  les  deux  connaissaient  les  brebis  une  k  une,  et  toutes 
les  brebis  les  connaissaient. 

La  veille  de  Noel  il  est  arrive  k  Lens  deux  strangers  un  parrain 
r=  un  homme)  d'une  quarantaine  d'ann^es  et  une  jeune  marrame 
(^  femme).  D'apr^s  leur  langage  et  leurs  vetements  on  voyait  assez  qu'ils 
n'^taient  pas  du  pays.  Au  bas  de  Lens  personne  ne  voulait  les  h^ber- 
ger.  Les  uns  disaient:  **Nous  n*avons  pas  de  quoi:  nous  ne  pouvons 
pas;  nous  sommes  d€)k  si  pauvres  nous  memes.'*  D*autres  disaient: 
**Nous  venons  justement  de  nous  installer  ici;  nous  avons  tout  en  d^- 
sordre,  et  il  n'y  a  pas  moyen.**  D'autres  leur  r^pondaient:  **Nous  som- 
mes dijk  si  nombreux  nous  memes,  que  nous  avons  k  peine  de  la  place 
pour  nous.  Nous  vous  donnerons  quelque  chose  k  manger,  et  puis 
vous  irez  voir  chez  d'autres  qui  auront  peut-etre  plus  de  facility.**  Mais 
tous  leur  disaient  ceci  ou  cela  comme  excuse  et  les  renvoyaient.  Comme 
ils  etaient  pauvres  ils  n'os^rent  pas  monter  au  Prieur^.  Le  soleil  6tait 
dej^  couche  et  les  deux  voyageurs  ne  <avaient  pas  encore  ou  passer  la 
nuit.  Enlin  un  peu  plus  loin  que  les  Maisons  Blanches  ils  se  sont 
adress6s  k  un  passant  et  lui  ont  dit:  "Excusez,  mon  brave  homme,  ne 
pourriez-vous  pas  nous  indiquer  ou  nous  pourrions  trouver  un  abri. 
Nous  avons  presque  fait  le  tour  du  village  inutilement.  Nous  ne  serons 
pas  difficiles."  —  "Pauvres  vous  I  je  vous  dis  franchement,  ici  au  village 
je  ne  saurais  pas  k  qui  vous  adresser.  Mais  si  vous  n'dtes  pas  trop  fa- 
tigues, vous  pouvez  (pourrez)  monter  k  la  grange  que  vous  voyez  U- 
haut  k  Trionaz.  A  present  il  n*y  a  personne,  et  I'etable  est  ouverte.  U^ 
vous  serez  surs  de  ne  pas  deranger."  —  "Oh!  nous  vous  remercions 
beaucoup.  Que  le  bon  Dicu  vous  recompense!** 

La  nuit  [les  bergers]  ont  mis  dormir  le  troupeau  au  cldt  de  Morar, 
k  la  sortie  du  Cran  (Plateau  du  golf).  Le  temps  etait  tr^s  clair  et  les 
brebis  tranquilles.  Quand  ils  eurent  fait  un  bon  feu  au  dclk  du  patu- 
rage,  les  deux  bergers  se  sont  etendus,  Cyprien  au-dessus  [du  feu]  et 
Augustin  au-dessous.  Tout  k  coup  vers  minuit  Cyprien  se  reveille  sans 
savoir  ou  il  etait,  tellement  il  entendait  une  belle  musiquel  Sitdt  qu*il 
fut  revenu  k  lui,  il  etendit  un  pied  contre  I'autre  berger  en  lui  disant : 


84  P^ul  Studa: 

'laitrD  bfr'jjf  e  li  de'jt:  "gu'sti,  gu'sti,  'avwf  hu?  fso!  /c  pa  kwe 
jo  pu  ehrfl"  —  "/^r'/j*,  la/i  mf  si'jik!  tu  fozi,  'bugra  di 
'behj£  1"  -  "na,  na,  pa  kf s'tj5.  'sso  1  a'hutta !"  a'd5  /f  fo  twi  doj 
dfmur'^a,  e  sittD  k'va  ja  jup  una  'gru/a  'topa  'daz£  ks  mi'navS 
If  tr5m'p£ttf  d^r.  U  do  bfr'|j£  /Drf'pri,  ta  kf  k3in£  u  put  Jnna- 
zi'na,  'tre:§3  la  'bfrra  e  ba  a  z£nD'A3,  tr^m'bAf  df  krcnte*  Jf 
du'^a  If'va  U^  W£S.  ma  un  size  j£  hf'nu  lur  'dir£:  "vd  'feck 
pa  'pwi:r£,  nD  vi'ju  vdj  an3'sj£  una  'gru/a  jwe !  a'nct  j£  iif- 
'/up  b  b3n  dju  £  la  granz£  df  'pi:rD  |j?'s£  l  'trj5nnal  a'la 
utrf  b  'vi:r£,  vd  Ja're  b  prs'mjf  a  lado'ra  1  vd  b  tDVf'rc  fa:'Jja 
dr  b  dra'pflbl"  ka  ja  a'u  fur'nik  d£  pr£'zj£,  b^  az£  /3  par'tik 
£  zu'j£  e  £  tsan't£  Gloria  in  excelsis  1  hb  mu' jika  iff  Ji  bdla,  ma 
/i  bflla,  ku  ve'it  kAara'mr  ki  ir£  b  fan'fara  du  para'dik. 

b  b£r'|j£  pA£  d£  §we  e  d£  k3'fjas£  i'ra  t3  dfsi'da  a  par'tik, 
ma  /£  d£man'dav3  'kintu  prf'jf  u'ra  p^'/up  p^r'ta  'utrs.  siph'f 
di'jit:  **£Sd1  jd  e  u  Z£  am'bt  bja,  b  lu  'purtD  'utr£."  —  "e  p, 
di'^it  gu'sti,  e  u'k?  la  'j£nda  kf  m^'ra  ma  p3r'ta  a'/ir,  p9rt£'ri  j£, 
u  'Jati  Ji  n£nd  a  pa  'fa:ta.  a'd3  £'hats3  b  tsi  du  la  du  pa'hj£r  e 
'pr£§3  b  tsi'ml  d£  'trj:nna.  a  'p£nna  i'rinti  immD'da  ki  ja  ju  (or  jup) 
le'hila  du  b£r'^£  ki  ava'sJ£V£  df'va  lur  a  pu  prf  a  tre  S£  pa. 
mali'gr£  kf  gu'sti  pa'/avf  p?  ehr£  u  puk  /3r'/j£,  twi  do/  pr£'j£v5 
d£  b3  kur  a'we  b  pa't£r  T  ma.  aro'wa  u  hat  d£  'trj3nna,  'vi:j3  k£ 
le'hila  /ar£'hav£  9b  tit  df  la  granz£.  a'd3  to  rfsu'ja  e  £k9ra'|ja. 
/3  a'la  zuli'mr  u'brik  la  'purta  du  bu,  a'pre  a'it  Tm'prin  u  fi'A3 
d£  'taja;  ma  jTnle  ir£  pAu  (or  pju)  kAar  k£  b  b3  du  Z3rl  e  ja 
tro'va  tDt  kD'mt  laz£  luj  a'i  dit.  /i  jjo'sf  ir£  a  z£nD'A3  e  b  /Tntf 
'vjfrjf  ap'tajf  ^la  'r£S£  a'we  b  pu'p5  jjf'zu  ^la  'fa:da.  a'it  t9pa'ri 
'lan3  ki  a'a  mi'na  a'we  lur  e  u  'buthjD,  £sa'pa  du  vi'laz9  u  /a  pa 
ko'mr.  hb  'daw£  'behj£  ja  bra'mt  £su'da  b  bu.  b  do  bcr'jjf  i'ri 
t£la'm£  k5n't£  df  'vi:r£  b  pu'p5  5J£'zu,  ki  /3  /^'bra  Ic  a  ado'ra 
e  pr£'j£  tak£  u  ma'ti,  /t  /f  dfbi'ta.  ka  /3  /ur'tik  ir£  dc'jja  bo 
ZDr,  i'ra  t£la'm£  k3n't£  ki  /a'a  pa  'aw£  /£  'm£tr£.  /£  ku'kav3  p£  la 
*teha  £  de'jf:  **kwe  n£  no  jup,  no!  kwe  n£  n3  jup!  j£ti  pa  yirt 
/£m'bAav£  kun  ir£  df'jja  i  para'dik T  —  "h^i,  j£  VErc;  pu  pa  ti 
'ehr£  pAu  bo  I  para.'dik  k£  jl  k£  n£  jup,  no  I  'ora  jo  no  pw£  pa 
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**Augustin,  Augustin,  entends-tu?  VoiUI  je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  (a  peut 
€trc."  —  **Sorcicr»  laisse-moi  dormirl  tu  rcves,  bougre  dc  bStcT'  — "Non, 
non,  aucunement  (pas  question).  VoiUI  ^couteT*  Alors  tous  les  deux  se 
sont  soulev^s,  et  sitdt  debout  ils  ont  vu  une  grande  troupe  d*anges  qui 
sonnaient  les  trompettes  d*or.  Les  deux  bergers  surpris,  comme  on  peut 
se  Timaginer,  se  d^couvrent  (tirent  le  berret)  et  se  mettent  k  genoux, 
tremblant  de  crainte  et  n'osant  lever  les  yeux.  Mais  un  ange  est  venu 
leur  dire :  **Ne  craignez  point,  nous  venons  vous  annoncer  une  grande 
joie.  Cette  nuit  le  bon  Dieu  est  n£  dans  la  grange  de  Pierre  Joseph 
k  Trionazl  Allez  le  voir;  vous  serez  les  premiers  k  Tadorerl  Vous  le 
trouverez  envelopp^  de  langes  I  Quand  ils  eurent  fini  de  parler,  les  anges 
sont  partis  en  jouant  et  en  chantant  Gloria  inexcelsisi  La  musique  ^tait 
si  belle,  qu'on  voyait  bien  que  c'^tait  la  fanfare  du  ParadisI 


Les  bergers  pleins  de  joie  et  de  confiance  ^taient  bien  dicid^s 
a  partir,  mais  ils  se  demandaient  quels  presents  ils  pourraient  bien  em- 
porter  avec  eux.  Cyprien  dit:  **VoiciI  j'ai  un  joli  petit  agneau  blanc, 
je  le  leur  porterai.'*  —  "Et  moi,  dit  Augustin,  j*ai  encore  les  vivres  que 
Morar  m'a  apport^s  hier  soir;  je  porterai  (a;  sait-on  jamais  s'ils  n'en 
ont  pas  besoin."  Alors  ils  attachent  le  chien  au  deU  du  piturage  et 
prennent  le  chemin  de  Trionaz.  A  peine  en  route  ils  ont  vu  T^toile 
du  berger  qui  avan^ait  devant  eux  k  [une  distance]  d*k  peu  pr^s  trois 
cents  pas.  Bien  que  Augustin  passiit  pour  6tre  un  peu  sorcier,  les  deux 
bergers  pri^rent  de  bon  coeur,  le  chapelet  en  main.  Arrives  au  haut  de 
Trionaz  ils  virent  que  Titoile  s^arrdtait  sur  le  toit  de  la  grange.  Alors 
tout  rejouis  et  encourages,  ib  sont  alUs  doucement  ouvrir  la  porte  de 
ratable,  aprte  avoir  allum^  une  biichette  de  bois  gras;  mais  \k  dedans 
il  faisait  plus  dair  qu*en  plein  jour  I  et  ils  ont  tout  trouvi  ainsi  que 
range  leur  avait  dit.  Saint  Joseph  ^tait  k  genoux  et  la  Sainte  Vierge 
assise  sur  la  crdche  avec  I'enfant  J^sus  sur  ses  genoux.  II  y  avait  ^ga- 
lement  Tane  qu'ils  avaient  emmen6  avec  eux  et  un  boeuf  ^chapp^  du 
village  on  ne  sait  comment.  Les  deux  betes  ont  bien  chauff^  ratable. 
Les  deux  bergers  6taient  si  contents  de  voir  Tenfant  J^sus,  qu'ils  sont 
rest^s  \k  k  adorer  et  prier  jusqu'au  matin,  sans  s'en  douter.  Quand  ils 
sont  sortis  il  faisait  d^yk  grand  jour.  Ils  6taient  si  contents  qu'ils  ne  sa 
vaient  oii  se  mettre.  lis  se  regardaient  ^bahis  en  disant:  **Qu'avons-nous 
vul  qu'avons-nous  vul  N*est-il  pas  vrai,  il  semblait  que  nous  itions 
d€ik  au  paradisT*  —  "Oui,  c'est  vrai,  le  paradis  ne  saurait  gu^re  dtre  plus 
beau  que  ce  que  nous  avons  vu.  Or  nous  ne  pouvons  tenir  cela  secret. 


86  P^ul  Siudff: 

Uni  Jd'krft.  lu  nD  fa  ba  i  It,  porta  la  no^wBlla.  wa  ba  tu,  pri'l, 
t£  kri're  mi  3l3ntj£r,  is  mi  df  hlu  ds  prim."  —  "'«d,  c  bi  b5, 
/tu'u  (or/tu'us=/f  tu  wu),  'cjD  (or  vcjd)  to  kufi'Jt."  a'd3  U  do 
b^i^'lj^  /^  'kih5  inki :  gu'sti  Jf  df'fatsf  da'la  vi:r£  b  fja,  ki  'truv£ 
t£l  ki  la'i  la'/ja,  pa  una  'faja  a'i  bu'|ja.  pri'e  prf  dii  ba  pd 
prarj5  e  b  ser'pu  e  a'riv  u  vi'laz9  to  m^'Aa  df  /ur.  a'pcnna  a'iti 
pa/a  b  bwiA  da  sombfdf'villa  ki  vit  pi:D  ^d's£  la'mS  ke  prc'jit 
b  p5n't£t  df'vi  mi'j5,  e  li  'kriif :  "hop!  hspl  a'tTndf  s  (orV<). 
'fs?!  e  una  'gru/a  nD'vflla  a  V3  'di:r£l  a'/ir  j£  n^'/up  b  b3n  dju 
/up  f  'tiJDnna,  u  bu  a  vdI"  —  "ha  pri'stil  jf  pD'/ibAa?  u  bu  a 
me?"  **'hDi,  'ip3  (or  'vipo)  ba  Sra  dc  le,  e  j£  haro'wa  tel  k£  b 
djor  —  "o  'mat!!  b  b3n  dju  u  bul  b  'ia/o  pa  le,  }o\  ma  u  'piAs 
da'm5  a  n?.  'e§3  Id  kf'ri  ba  wek.  i  'matll  ma  mi'g3  }s  'tDta  a 
Iwik  I"  e  de'je  fi  i  wa  'vittD  'di:K  a  ma'rif  e  'ferf  'ka:k£  prcpa- 
rf'me,  a'pwe  /atsi'minn5  twi  do/  /up. 

sipri't  /f  df'fatsf  dala  tro'va  mu'/ju  b  pri'o.  u  p3  du  n'j^ 
r£'k3ntr£  |ja  fra'si  ke  a'Uvf  k^'rik  de  'kps  a'we  b  mu'lft  e  kj 
ar'/3.  **b3  zdf,  |ja  fra'si,  vo  '/adf  pa,  fs^!  'ip3  ba  Sra  df  'trj3nna 
pDr  an5'/j£  una . . .  kf  rfzujf'rf  to  Id  vi'UzD  I  id  b3n  dju  jf  nf '/up 
a'/ir  £  b  granzf  du  'frarf  a  vd,  e  'trJDnna !  le  jup  df  mo  'prupJDj 
wfsl"  —  "o  m3n  dju  ti  pD'/ibAa!  JD  pwi  pa  mi  a'tfndrf,  wi  ala 
/up  Dra  iado'ral  e  de'jf  fi  f'hatsf  b  mu'lft  k3ntrf  un  c'hD  du 
kur'ti,  e  partf  aligra'me  /up  e  pAo're  df  jwe  I 

f  'pja/f  sipri'f  'truvf  Id  tsahf'ia  b3'vi  e  b  tsahf'la  mu'drik 
ki  i'pfv3  df  bi:rf  Id  brantu'vin  f  tr^va'lft,  e  lu  k3ntf  la'ferf  tfl 
ki  j£  haro'wa.  ma  twi  do/ /f  'mft3  a  'ri:rf  f  de'gf :  "to,  to,  to! 
pa'rf  kf  mD'ra  vd§  a  pDr'ta  /up  una  bf Ua  bu'tiAf  a'/ir ;  a'we  p 
un  f  pa  rabD'ju  /i  ait  jup  Ifj  azf  e  tDtf  Ifj  is'twerf  kf  vd  nD 
kSn'ta."  —  "na,  na,  sfrtf,  wi  pa  vdj  £gu'|jf.  'kri:df  mf,  a'la  pjc 
/up  'mi:mD,  e  vd  vf 're  (or  vf 'ris)  tD  kD'me  c  jup  JD.  VDg  a'/wirrD 
ki  jf  haro'wa  tfl  kf  vd  djo."  vf 'jf  kf  stu  do/  /jff  fa'ga  kf  'ri:rf 
e  /f  mo'ka,  sipri'f  wa  dris  e  mu'/ju  b  pri'o,  kf  fur'nivf  'jj^^^ 
a'dS  df  prf'jf  b'fi/jD,  e  li  fet:  **e  u  gran  bD'nur  a  vd  'fcrf  /a'il 
jf  ha'pf  nna  /i  pu're  (or  pu'ris)  m£  'kri:rf ;  b  b3n  dju  jf  nf '/up 
f  If,  a'/ir  u  Jot  df  la  net.  jf  haro'wa  df/e  df/f ..."  c  /f  mft  a  li 
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[\  faut  que  Tun  de  nous  descende  k  Lens,  porter  la  nouvelle.  Vas-y 
toi,  Cyprien,  ils  te  croiront  plus  volontiers,  tu  es  en  meilleurs  termes 
que  moi  avec  les  gens  d'^glise  (lit:  tu  es  davantage  un  de  ceux  des 
pretres)/*  —  "Eh  bien  soit,  si  tu  veux,  void  I  j'y  vais  en  courant/* 
<\lors  les  deux  bergers  se  s^parent  U-dessus:  Augustin  se  d^pdche 
d'aller  voir  Ic  troupeau,  qu'il  retrouve  tel  qu'il  Tavait  laiss^,  pas  une 
brebis  n'avait  boug6.  Cyprien  descend  tout  droit  par  le  EVazrion  et  le 
Sergnou  et  arrive  au  village  tout  mouilU  de  sueur.  A  peine  eut-il  pass6 
la  fontaine  de  la  Sombedeville  qu'il  vit  Pierre  Joseph  Lamont  qui  pre- 
nait  le  petit  pont  devant  la  maison,  et  il  lui  crie:  "HoUI  attendezdonci 
Vbici,  j'ai  une  grande  nouvelle  k  vous  dire.  Hier  soir  le  bon  Dieu  est 
n^  lii-haut  k  Trionaz,  dans  votre  Hablel"  —  "Ah  I  sapristil  est-ce  pos- 
sible? dans  mon  Stable?**  —  "Oui,  je  descends  de  Ik  k  Tinstant,  et  c'est 
arrive  comme  je  vous  le  disi"  —  **AhI  matin  I  le  bon  Dieu  k  ratable  1 
Je  ne  Ty  laisserai  pas  I  [il  faut  qu'tl  vienne]  dans  notre  chambre  haute. 
J'irai  le  chercher  aujourd'hui  mdme.  Ah  I  mitinl  ma  maison  est  toute 
k  lui!"  Ll^-dessus  il  va  vite  avertir  Marie  et  faire  quelques  pr^paratifis, 
puis  tous  les  deux  prennent  le  chemin  de  la  montagne. 

Cyprien  se  hite  d'aller  trouver  Monsieur  le  Prieur.  Au  pont  du 
Royet  il  rencontre  Jean  Francois  qui  allait  chercher  du  bois  de  chauf- 
Fage  avec  le  mulet  et  les  arsons.  "Bonjour,  Jean  Francois,  vous  ne 
iavez  pas.  Voicil  je  descends  de  Trionaz  pour  annoncer  une  [nouvelle] 
qui  r^jouira  tout  le  village!  Le  bon  Dieu  est  ne  hier  soir  dans  la  grange 
de  votre  frire  k  Trionaz!  Je  I'ai  vu  de  mes  propres  yeux!"  —  "O  mon 
Dieu,  est-il  possible  I  Je  ne  puis  attendre  plus  longtemps,  je  veux 
monter  Tadorer  sur  le  champ!**  En  disant  cela  il  attache  le  mulet  k  la 
barri^re  du  jardin,  et  monte  alUgrement,  en  pleurant  de  joie! 

Sur  la  place  Cyprien  trouve  le  magistrat  (chitelain)  Bonvin  et  le 
magistrat  Mudry  qui  venaient  de  boire  Teau-de-vie  chez  Trevalletti,  et 
il  leur  conte  TafiFaire  telle  qu'elle  est  arriv^e.  Mais  tous  deux  se  mettent 
k  rire,  en  disant:  "Bah!  il  faut  croire  que  Morar  vous  a  mont6  hier 
soir  une  bonne  bouteille;  alors  rien  de  surprenant  (lit:  on  n*est  pas 
mrpris),  si  vous  avez  vu  les  anges  et  toutes  les  histoires  que  vous 
:ontez.**  —  "Non,  non,  en  v^riti,  je  ne  veux  pas  vous  tromper.  Croyez- 
moi,  montez-y  seulement,  et  vous  verrez  tout  (a,  comme  je  I'ai  vu  moi- 
mdme.  Je  vous  assure  que  c*est  arrive  tel  que  je  vous  le  dis.**  En  voyant 
que  ces  deux  notables  ne  faisaient  que  rire  et  se  moquer,  Cyprien  va 
tout  droit  vers  Monsieur  le  Prieur,  qui  finissait  justement  de  dire  Toffice, 
ti  a  lui  fait:  "J*ai  une  nouvelle  k  vous  faire  savoirl  C'est  k  peine  si 
vous  pourrez  m*en  croire!  Le  bon  Dieu  est  n6  k  Lens,  hier  soir  au 
milieu  de  la  nuit  C*est  arrive  comme  (a . .  .**  Et  il  se  met  k  lui  conter 
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k3n'ta  to  IcD'me  j£  haro'wa.  mu'/ju  b  pri'o  fe  m£t  a  ruti'na  u 
muma'n£t  e  li  fet:  "Si  cela  est  vrai,  c'est  la  plus  grande  joie  que 
nous  puissions  dcsirer."  —  "HdI,  fja  V3  pj£  a  mf,  V3  djo,  /wi:r 
IcD'mf /e  ^Aa;"  a'd5  mu'/ju  b  pri'o  'ti:r£  'fura  dii  bu'&t  u  yj3 
vj3  'librD,  e  ka  ja  a'up  BAa'ta  una  'warba  fs  r£'vi:r£  'kSntri 
sipri'e  e  li  dit  :*'  Je  ne  suis  pas  loin  de  croire  ce  que  vous  me  dites 
la.  Je  viens  de  regarder  au  livre  des  propheties,  et  il  me  semble 
que  nous  devons  etre  arrives  a  peu  prds  au  temps  ou  le  Messie 
doit  venir  parmi  nous.  En  tout  cas  je  monterai  moi-meme  m'as- 
surer  de  la  chose.  Vraiment  je  serai  trop  heureux  de  voir  ac- 
complir  ce  glorieux  evenement  dans  ma  paroisse.  Attendez-moi, 
je  ne  fais  que  prendre  le  chapeau,  et  vous  remonterez  avec  moi, 
n'est-ce  pas?"  "Je  d'Iis,  al5n'tj£r."  u  mo'nu  a'pre  u  ve'it  par'tik 
du  'mi:mo  la  la  kuji'nir£  a' we  una  'kurba  de  'vi:br£.  b  n^'vflla 
ja  da'bor  fet  b  tDr  du  vilazD.  b  'mi:mD  Z3r  /3  u'k9  a'la  /up  b^r- 
t^la'mi,  mar'ti  la'm5,  da'vid,  duvfr'ne  e  ka:'ku  (or  kar'ku)  'da:tr3. 
tsi'ku  pDr'tavf  ka:k£  't/ju^a.  U^  u  d£  pa  bja  e  ds  ho^msLZO,  'da:tr3 
de  la'se,  'da:tro  /d  c  'da:trD  je,  a'd5  twis  u'ra  ^'lup  kg  a'i  ba  er 
l"r.  /i  ij^'sf  e  b  '/int£  'vj£r5f  le  r9mar'sj£v3  bi,  ma  ja  pa  d'Iu 
ki'ha  hie  'purD  bu.  e  pDr  kant  a  i  prf'jf,  rf/f'va  ks  |just9  b  n£- 
S£'ser3  e  r£n'da  if  'r£st£,  u  bi  ki  If  ba'AfvS  i  'purD. 

to  le  zDr  a'it  bra'mf  df  'mundD  ki  a'lav5  le  tr9'va,  kj  u 
a'we  b3nna  fwe,  kj  'a:trD  p£r  kurjugf'ta.  ma  'prfskf  twis  t3r'nav5 
indf 'ri  to  rf zu'ja  e  Je  /fnti  b  kur  tsan'zja :  k  b5  Je  /Tnta  mf'Au, 
k  me'dJDkfD  b3,  e  k  krwe  mw£  krwe.  a'bu  df  'ka:k£  t£  end  a'it 
ki  i'p£v3  in'se  da'j£,  /up  df  /j3  e  u'ko  df  pAu  Iwt,  e  twis  tor- 
nav3  in'tj£  lur  e  k5n't£  p£r  t3t  la  gran  mfr'vfAf  ki  a'a  jup.  un 
a  /d'pup  pAu  tar  ki  i'ra  mima'mf  fnii  tre  rwe  d3'rja.  lun  a'it  nu 
gas'par.  j£  hfndi  a'd3  ki  ja  k^mf'sja  df  'mctrf  hie  nu  ig  id  t  If. 
pf  hie  tf  jf  haro'wa  una  a'fruga  Iwe  df  'bfma  ki  ubli'^fvf  df 
'ferf  mu'rik  twi  k  pi'tik  bwf'bfs  ki  a'a  pa  un'k9  dog  a.  un 
awf '/it  kf  pAo'ra  e  /f  dehrumf  n'ta  df  to  ko'tf  1  ma  'vwfUa  kf  to 
pfr  una  net  b  '/intf  fa'miAf  ja  dispa'rup  /f  /a'i  km  tsimin  a'it 
pril  pfr  a'pre  un  a  tD'tu  /s'pup  ki  i'ra  par'tik  fn  e'giptf  e  ki  a'a 
uruga'mf  fsa'pa  a  la  pfrsfku'sj3. 
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comment  la  chose  est  arriv^e.  Monsieur  le  Prieur  se  met  k  r^fl^chir  un 
instant,  puis  il  dit:  **Si  cela  est  vrai  c*est  la  plus  grande  joie  que  nous 
puissions  d^sirer.**  —  "Oui,  fiezvous  seulement  k  moi,  vous  dis-je,  aussi 
sOr  que  je  suis  ici."  Alors  Monsieur  le  Prieur  tire  hors  d'un  placard 
un  vieux,  vieux  livre,  et  apr^s  Tavoir  feuillet^  longtemps,  il  se  toume 

centre  Cyprien  et  lui  dit:   "Jc  ne  suis  pas  loin —  n'est-ce  pas?" 

*'Si  vous  voulez,  volontiers.*'  Un  instant  apr^s  on  voyait  partir  dans 
la  meme  direction,  la  cuisiniire  avec  une  corbeille  de  vivres.  La  nou- 
velle  cut  bientdt  fait  le  tour  du  village.  Le  mdme  jour  encore,  sont 
alles  U-haut:  Barth^lemi,  Martin  Lamont,  David,  Duvemey  et  quelques 
autres.  Chacun  apportait  quelque  chose.  Les  uns  du  pain  blanc  et  du 
fromage,  d'autres  du  lait,  d'autres  ceci  et  d'autres-  cela.  Alors  tous  au- 
raient  voulu  les  faire  descendre  chez  eux.  Saint  Joseph  et  la  Sainte  Vierge 
les  remerci^rent  bien,  mais  ils  n*ont  pas  voulu  quitter  cette  pauvre 
etable.  Et  quant  aux  presents,  ils  n*acceptaient  que  juste  le  n^cessaire  et 
rendaient  les  restes,  ou  bien  ils  les  donnaient  aux  pauvres. 


Tous  les  jours  il  y  avait  beaucoup  de  gens  qui  venaient  les  vi- 
siter, les  uns  de  bonne  foi,  les  autres  par  curiosity..  Mais  presque  tous 
s'en  retoumaient  tout  r^jouis  et  se  sentaient  le  coeur  change :  les  bons 
se  sentaient  meilleurs,  les  m^diocres  bons,  et  les  m^chants  moins  m^- 
chants.  Au  bout  de  quelque  temps  il  y  en  avait  qui  venaient  d'en  de 
(a  d'Ayen,  de  Sion  et  m€me  de  plus  loin,  et  tous  s'en  retoumaient 
chez  eux  contant  partout  la  grande  merveille  qu'ils  avaient  vue.  On 
a  su  plus  tard  qu*il  6tait  meme  venu  trois  rois  d*Orient.  L*un  d*eux 
s'appelait  Caspar.  C'est  depuis  lors  qu'on  a  commence  k  donner  ce  nom 
aux  enfants  de  Lens.  Dans  la  suite  (lit.:  par  ce  temps-U)  il  est  arriv6 
de  Berne  une  terrible  loi  qui  obligeait  de  faire  mourir  tous  les  petits 
gar^ons  au-dessous  de  deux  ans.  On  n'entendait  de  tous  cdtis  que 
pleurs  et  lamentations!  Mais  voilik  que  par  une  belle  nuit  la  sainte  fa- 
mille  a  disparu  sans  qu'on  sache  quel  chemin  elle  avait  pris.  Plus  tard 
on  a  tout  de  meme  su  qu'ils  ^taient  partis  en  Egypte  et  qu'ils  avaient 
heureusement  ^chapp^  k  la  persecution. 
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II. 

U  vj3  swis. 
1. 

kwe  fa're  nD  stj  a, 
n3j  'aitTD  'puDj  f'/ja? 
pa  ds  VI  po  mo* As  Id  pa: 
na're  da'b^r  pami  fa. 

2. 

If  'ritSD  nend  a  pal 
'aw£  fa  a'la  m  tsfr'ka? 
du'^e  pa  a'ia  a  la  prio'ra, 
pdr  a'i  a  la'pa. 

3. 

b  vi'kerJD  fu'rit  pru  b5n  tli, 
ma  ja  pa  la  kAa  du  s^'li  stj  a  1 
li  baAf're  un  'atr  a, 
ka  i  /a'rf  lek  It'/ja. 

4. 

pa/jen'ta  p3  stj  a  I 
ind  ae  pru  la'pa  stu§  a. 
a'tendf  pDr  Djel 
tDmc'rf  la  ki  je. 

5. 


a  t£ndr£  ta  kf  la  ki  je, 
'JtmbAf  kf  Jtn'le  va  u  pu  Iwe. 
lim^'ra  for  ta  par'tik, 
ma  ja  tra  zst  ds  mu'rik. 

6. 

nD  fa  tD'tu  afro'wa 
d£  a'la  /up  ta'pa, 
ubi  kri'a  '^/ja*; 
Ja'rt  f'fi  pa  rffu'ja. 
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LES  VIEUX  SUISSES. 

1. 

Que  ferons-nous  cette  annee, 
nous  autres  pauvies  vieux? 
Pas  de  vin  pour  mouiller  le  pain: 
nous  n'aurons  bientdt  plus  faim. 

2. 

Les  riches  n*en  ont  pas! 
oil  £aut-il  aller  en  chercher? 
Nous  n*osons  pas  aller  au  prieur6 
demander  k  boire. 

3. 

Le  vicaire  serait  assez  bon  enfant 
mais  cette  ann^e  il  n*a  pas  la  clef  de  la  cave. 
Nous  la  lui  donnerons  une  autre  ann^e, 
quand  le  vieux  [prieur]  ne  sera  plus. 

4. 

Patientez  pour  cette  annuel 

Vous  en  avez  assez  bu  ces  annies  pass^es. 

Attendez  cette  annuel 

11  en  reviendra  Tan  prochain. 

5. 

Attendre  jusqu'ii  Tan  prochain, 
leur  semble  un  peu  long 

(lit.:  semble  que  ccla  va  un  peu  loin), 
lis  aimeraient  autant  s*en  aller, 
mais  ils  ont  trop  peur  de  mourir. 

6. 

11  nous  faut  tout  de  meme  essayer 

d'aller  ll^-haut  frapper 

ou  bien  hucher; 

peut-^tre  ne  nous  refusera-ton  pas. 
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7. 
ki  ne  a'up  fDr'ma  la  kSmpa'pik, 
n3  /f  a'la  /up  to  vik 
Z  la  'purta  du  para'dik, 
Ji  /a'i  /i  j£n'dr£  n^j  u'brik. 
(b  kapi'tfn  'tir£  la  kADSc). 

8. 
/im  'pi:rD  jf  Jur'tik, 
n3§  a  dit:  '"ih£  bin  ar'dik 
df'ni  /up  6  para'di  t3  vik : 
V3  /a'ris  pru  twis  mu'dik  1 

9. 
'ih£  una  'benda  de  /u'l5l 
torna  vdj  t  ba  per  u'l3! 
ija'mi  £  std  mi'§3 
tntrf 're  If  /u'l5." 

10. 
"/o'pAe,  nD  rffu'ja  pal 
n3  VDj  £  tDZD  la'ma, 
e  pD  la  rfli'iJD 
nt  tDZD  tenu  b5; 
r/DVf'ni  VD  la:tr  i  en  ar'd5, 
n£  t?  tsa'sja  If  flama's3.*' 

11. 
(/im  'pi.TD) 
"ihf  VD  df  yj3  swis? 
VDJ  c  la'/ja  df'fur  a'/ir, 
me  'mwfrjf  for  If  dis. 
f'ni  'vittD  ba  u  Sf'lil'* 

12. 
(/im  *pi:r3  u  kapi'tfn) 
"k3m'perf ,  jf  u'k^  pru  f 'nu  for ; 
'vejD  /up  kri'a  ba  'pirn  p3l.*' 
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7. 

Quand  nous  eiimes  form^  la  compagnie, 
nous  sommes  alles  U-haut  tout  vifs 
k  la  porte  du  paradis, 
sans  savoir  s'ils  viendraient  nous  ouvrir. 
(Le  capitaine  tire  la  cloche). 

8. 

Saint  Pierre  est  sorti  et 
nous  a  dit:  "Vous  ^tes  bien  hardis 
de  monter  au  paradis  tout  vifs: 
vous  serez  tous  mauditsl 

9. 

Vous  £tes  une  bande  d*ivrognesI 
Redescendez  par  OllonI 
Jamais  dans  cette  maison 
n'entreront  les  ivrognes/' 

10. 

"S'il  vous  plait,  ne  nous  renvoyez  pas! 

Nous  vous  avons  toujours  aim^, 

et  pour  la  religion 

nous  avons  toujours  tenu  bon. 

Souvenez-vous  de  I'autre  ann^e  lorsque  k  Ardon 

nous  avons  donn^  la  chasse  aux  francs- masons." 

11. 
(Saint  Pierre:) 
"Etes-vous  des  vieux  Suisses? 
Je  vous  ai  laiss^s  dehors  hier  soir 
et  je  m'en  repens  (lit. :  je  m'en  mords  les  doigts). 
Descendez  vite  k  la  cavel" 


12. 

(Saint  Pierre  au  capitaine :) 
"Compare,  il  [Pierre  Paul]  est  devenu  encore  plus 
je  monte  appeler  Pierre  Paul."  sourd ; 


■Mk 
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'pi:n  pol  jc  hfnu  ba» 

'm^nnf  a'we  Iwik  'stud^r  e  trutsa. 

13. 
(/im  'piiw  a  pirn  psl) 
'"trerc  pa  dc  fan'dal 
fa  la'/jf  Jen'le  p9  b  gra ; 
J?  ak9hu'ma  pf  U  le'ba. 
'baAf  lu  df  muskat  d9rzu'var* 

14. 

(/im  'pi'^) 
"Sra  fa  vd  rfpD'ja, 
e  yo  bi  dc^ltf'ra  I 
va'ri  /up  d^man'da : 
VD  /a'ris  pru  twis  /ar'va.** 

15. 
(/im   pirn  u  b5n  dju) 
'*}£  haro'wa  una  'bfnda  ds  wp  swis; 
Ifj  e  la'/ja  dt'fur  a'/ir, 
ma  /f'kavD  df  /i ; 
Ui  e  mi  na  ba  u  sf'li." 

16. 
(b  b5n  dju) 
**'laji  If  pj£  rfga'lal 
jin  astu  pru  zfm^'la. 
apwe  'menna  U  /up  u  'plA?  da'm5, 
aw  £  'piiFD  jJDSf  la'm5. 

17. 
CpiiFD  jj^'sf  la 'm5) 
a!  pri'sti!  hi!  'marti! 
/5n  aro'wa  U  vJD  swis  df  Itl 
ja  l3ntf  k3  lej,  a'tf; 
Sra  /e  tra  k3n'tf . 
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Pierre  Paul  est  descendu, 

il  m&ne  avec  lui  Studer  et  Trutza. 

13. 
(Saint  Pierre  k  Pierre  Paul:) 
"Ne  tire  pas  du  fendanti 

11  faut  le  laisser  pour  les  personnes  d'importance ; 
dans  le  bas  ils  y  sont  accoutumis. 
Donnez-leur  du  muscat  d'Orzuval" 

14. 

(Saint  Pierre:) 

"Maintenant  il  faut  vous  reposer 

et  bien  vous  disaltirerl 

Je  monterai  presenter  votre  requete  [au  bon  Dieu] 

et  vous  serez  tous  sauv^. 

15. 

(Saint  Pierre  au  bon  Dieu:) 

*'I1  est  arrive  une  bande  de  vieux  Suisses ; 
je  les  ai  laiss6s  dehors  hier  soir, 
mais  com  me  ils  sichaient  de  soif, 
je  les  ai  conduits  k  la  cave." 

16. 

^Le  bon  Dieu:) 

'*Laisse-les  seulement  se  rigalerl 

lis  ont  bien  assez  g^mi. 

Ensuite  conduis-les  k  la  cKambre  haute, 

ou  est  Pierre  Joseph  Lamont. 

17. 

(Pierre  Joseph  Lamont:' 

"Ahl  sapristil  Eh  I  matin  I 
Les  vieux  Suisses  de  Lens  sont  arrives! 
II  y  a  longtemps  qu'on  les  attend ; 
maintenant  je  serai  trop  content. 
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18. 

fa  a'la  kri'a  ba  ip^ss  ri: 

ja  la  IcAa  du  trs^imm^  para'di. 

na'lc  /up  df'jD  b  tit, 

/up  u  para'di  di  vj9  swis; 

e  le  na'l£  tsan'ta 

si  scs  alldu'jal 

e  le  na'l£  tsan'ta 

si  S£S  alUlu'jal 
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18. 

II  faut  aller  appeler  Joseph  Ry: 
il  a  la  ck  du  troisi&me  paradis. 
Nous  monterons  sous  le  toit, 
au  paradis  des  vieux  Suisses. 
Et  ik  nous  chanterons 
sans  cesse  alUluial 
Et  Ik  nous  chanterons 
i>ans  cesse  alUluial 
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THE  SYLLABLE  IN  ENGLISH. 

A  PLEA  FOR  INVESTIGATION 

by 
J.  P.  POSTGATE. 

This  paper  must  begin  with  a  frank  confession  and  an  apo- 
logy. Its  object  is  not  to  instruct  but  to  inquire.  It  is  the  work 
of  one  who  avows  his  ignorance  and  seeks  nothing  more  than 
to  replace  that  ignorance  as  soon  as  possible  by  knowledge.  Of 
the  importance  of  its  subject  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak; 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  explain  how  I  came  to  approach  it. 

During  eleven  years  I  was  engaged  in  teaching  Latin  to 
classes  of  students  in  the  University  of  Liverpool  whose  ap- 
preciation of  that  language  as  something  real  and  alive  was 
most  defective.  To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  they  could  read  Latin 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  they  could  not  hear  it  or  speak  it.  As 
a  result  their  feeling  for  the  excellences  of  the  great  literary 
monuments  in  prose  and  verse  which  they  were  expected  and 
which  they  desired  to  understand  was  inevitably  both  faint 
and  crude.  The  use  of  the  reformed  pronunciation  of  Latin  had 
in  part  emancipated  them  from  English ;  but  only  in  part.  Taken 
separately,  the  sounds  of  Latin  were  restored  to  their  ancient 
values,  but  in  their  combinations  and  connexions  the  old  per- 
versions remained.  This  rendering  of  Latin  resembled  a  picture 
in  which  the  figures  and  the  colours  are  right,  but  the  chia- 
roscuro and  the  grouping  are  wrong.  My  students  came  to  me  for 
the  most  part  ill  prepared.  The  majority  had  been  taught  by 
teachers  who  had  been  no  better  taught  themselves  and  who 
had  failed  to  take  to  heart  the  injunctions  of  the  societies  and 
individuals  which  had  directed  the  reform  that  careful  regard 
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to  Latin  quantity  and  Latin  division  of  syllables  were  essential 
to  its  success. 

I  found  that  for  the  deplorable  features  which  I  observed 
in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  by  my  pupils  three  causes  could  be 
assigned,  neglect  of  the  quantity  of  vowels  due  to  the  application 
of  English  habits  to  Latin  words,  unconscious  confusion  of  the 
quantity  of  vowels  and  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  lastly 
a  transfer  of  the  modes  of  syllable  division  in  English  to  the  di- 
vision of  syllables  in  Latin.  The  first  cause  could  be  removed 
by  careful  observation  of  the  quantities  of  Latin  vowels,  which 
are  matters  of  common  knowledge,  and  the  second  by  the  use 
of  a  special  sign  where  the  quantity  of  a  syllable  was  different 
from  the  quantity  of  the  vowel,  such  a  sign  as  I  have  emplo-* 
yed  among  the  symbols  of  my  Prosodia  Latina,  1923.  But  the 
last  cause  was  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  appear. 

The  facts  of  Latin  syllabation  and  the  relations  to  it  of 
Latin  quantity  are  ascertained.  Latin  quantity  is  determined  by 
two  factors,  the  inherent  quantity  of  vowels  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  consonants  between  the  syllables.  Open  syllables  or 
syllables  ending  in  vowels  had  the  quantity  of  their  vowels. 
Closed  syllables,  or  syllables  ending  in  consonants  were  long 
whatever  the  quantity  of  their  vowels,  and  Latin,  like 
French*^  and  Greek,  had  a  strong  preference  for  the  former. 

The  data  for  Latin  then  were  ready  to  my  hand.  What 
of  the  data  for  English?  Something  indeed  was  clear  at  the 
outset.  The  Romans  pronounced  abacus  with  the  division  a-bacus , 
lacrima  with  the  division  la-crima,  thus  giving  a  first  short 
syllable  in  both;  but  my  pupils,  following  the  English  syllaba- 
tion, made  them  ab-acus  and  lacrima  with  a  first  syllable  that 
a  Roman  could  have  regarded  as  long.  But  my  further  search 
revealed  little  but  the  inadequacy  of  the  treatment  which  this 

•)  Sec,  e.  g.  for  French  P.  Fassy,  the  Sounds  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage (English  Translation  1907)  §  109  and  for  Greek  my  'Guide  to 
Greek  Accentuation  1924,  §§  60  sqq. 
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part  of  English  phonology  had  received  from  its  professional  ex- 
ponents, of  which  I  wrote  in  the  Times,  Literary  Supplement  of 
June  16,  1921  p.  355  'It  is  no  slight  reproach  to  our  English 
phoneticians  that  they  have  done  so  little  towards  an  accurate 
and  systematic  presentment  of  the  syllabation  of  their  tongue'. 

Since  the  appearance  in  1901  of  the  fifth  edition  of  E. 
Sievers'  Grundzuge  der  Phonetik  students  of  language  have 
had  in  its  sections  515  sqq.  an  admirable  treatment  of  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  syllabation  and  the  problems  incidental  thereto; 
but  with  the  details  of  English  pronunciation  Sievers  was  not 
primarily  concerned.  In  what  follows  then  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  writings  which  deal  avowedly  and  specifically  with  the 
syllabation  of  our  native  tongue. 

I  naturally  speak  first  of  the  great  Dictionary  of  the  English 
language  whose  inception  and  progress  are  indissolubly  associa- 
ted with  our  Philological  Society.  There  I  find  the  pronunciation 
of  all  the  sounds  of  every  word  fully  and  carefully  set  forth, 
but  no  indication  of  their  distribution  among  its  syllables.  Next 
I  turn  to  Professor  Daniel  Jones'  English  Pronouncing  Dicti- 
onary 1917.  His  Preface  (p.  XVIII)  tells  us  no  more  than 
what  is  commonly  known  as  syllable  division  is  marked  only 
in  such  cases  as  'beestings'  and  'bee^stings'  where  the  trans- 
cription without  special  mark  might  lead  to  ambiguity  nor  do 
we  derive  much  more  help  from  the  fuller  statements  already 
given  in  his  manual  on  the  pronunciation  of  English  (1914), 
p.  55,  where  we  read  in  §  198  that  when  two  sounds  are  se- 
parated by  one  or  more  sounds  less  sonorous  than  either  of 
them  they  are  said  to  belong  to  different  syllables  and  in  §  200 
that  syllabic  sounds  (that  is  the  most  sonorous  sounds  in 
a  particular  syllable)  are  generally  separated  by  consonants.  For 
what  we  want  to  know  is  to  which  of  two  syllables,  the  first  or 
the  second,   if  not    to    both,    the    separating   sound    belongs. 

The  well-known  Danish  professor  of  English  Philology, 
Otto  Jespersen,  Modern  English  Grammar,  Heidelberg  (1909), 
I  p.  454  is  somewhat  more  specific.  Since  *in  English  we  have 
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close  contact  ....  after  a  short  stressed  vowel  as  in  come^  bat, 
etc'  we  have  no  marked  syllable  boundaries  in  such  groups  as 
coming,  better,  copy,  filthy,  enter,  candle,  sister*).  But  when 
we  have  loose  contact  and  the  consonant  is  followed  by  a  vowel, 
the  syllable  boundary  will  be  felt  to  be  before  the  consonant' : 
fa-ther,  cur-ly,  mo-ving,  etc.  'This  is  the  reason  why  the  syllable 
division  is  often  at  variance  with  the  etymological  jointing: 
u/pon  'originally  up+on,  a/lone,  a/nother,  e/nable^  wi/thout, 
whe/rever,  wha/tever,  whe/reas,  mi/stake,  di/saster,  not  a/tall, 
at  I  home  a/s  if.  This  also  explains  a/ tone  originally  compound 
at-^-one.'  In  connexion  with  this  I  may  quote  from  his  Lehr- 
buch  der  Phonetik  (ed.  2,  1913)  where  he  frankly  says  (p.  205) 
that  his  principle  of  relative  sonorousness  (SchallfuUe)  is  no  help 
towards  determining  the  boundaries  of  a  syllable  ('Dagegen 
kann  die  Schallfiille  uns  nicht  im  mindesten  helfen  einen  Punkt 
ausfindig  zu  machen  wo  eine  Silbe  aufhort  und  wo  die  nachste 
beginnt')  and  he  continues  that  we  should  have  no  ground  for 
assuming  such  a  separation  in  any  case  if  it  were  not  for  the 
impression,  which  we  receive  in  cases  where  we  have  'loose  con- 
tact' and  a  fresh  syllable  follows  immediately,  that  the  inter- 
vening   sound    or   sounds  belong  to  the    following  syllable. 

An  Introduction  to  Phonetics  (English,  French  and  Ger- 
man) by  a  deceased  writer.  Miss  Laura  Soames  published  first 
in  1891  and  again,  revised  by  Professor  W.  \^etor,  in  1899 
and  1913,  which  is  cited  as  an  authority  by  Sievers,  Jespersen 
and  others,  devotes  a  page  and  a  half  (pp.  73  sqq.)  to  giving 
special  rules  for  syllable  division ;  but  the  value  of  her  account 
is  impaired  by  the  haste  with  which  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  compiled.  For  it  contains  one  glaring  oversight  'vowel'  for 
'consonant*  and  a  sentence,  on  the  pronunciation  of  'punisher* 
which,  as  it  stands,  is  devoid  of  meaning.  The  mistake  and  the 
unintelligibility  still  remain  in  the  revised  editions. 

The  most  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject  that  I  know  is 

*)  This  reasoning  does  not  seem  conclusive,  but  with  that  I  am 
not  now  concerned. 
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the  one  to  which  the  late  Dr  Henry  Bradley  directed  me  in  1919. 
The  preface  to  Webster's  International  Dictionary  dated  July 
1.  1909  and  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  1913  and  subsequent 
ones  has  two  passages  which  deal  with  the  division  of  words 
into  syllables,  section  110  treating  of  those  in  speech  and  page 
LIX  of  those  in  writing  and  printing,  the  second  one  being 
much  fuller  and  more  minute. 

In  the  first  section  it  is  noted  that  when  a  medial  con- 
sonant stands  between  two  vowels  the  new  syllable  usually  be- 
gins with  the  consonant  (1)  when  the  first  syllable  is  unaccented 
as  in  begin  (2)  when  the  first  syllable  is  accented  but  contains 
a  long  vowel  as  in  lady.  But  that  it  usually  begins  after  or 
within  the  consonant  when  the  first  syllable  is  accented  and 
contains  a  short  vowel  as  in  never,  penny.  When  this  second 
rule  is  examined  it  is  seen  to  mean  that  in  such  a  place  the 
syllable  may  begin  before  the  consonant,  or  after  the  con- 
sonant, or  within  the  consonant  —  a  truly  illuminating  direc- 
tion! Division  in  groups  of  consonants  is  not  dealt  with  nor, 
except  for  a  single  word,  division  in  unaccented  syllables.  The 
poverty  of  the  general  treatment  is  the  more  conspicuous  as  in 
the  dictionary  itself  the  words  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does 
not  concern  me  here  are  throughout  divided  into  syllables.  E.g.  co 
los'-sal  (ko-Ios'al),  col'os-sal'-i-ty  (koro-sal'-i-  t-i),  com-mem'o-rate 
(ko-mem-6-rat). 

It  seems  to  me  then  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  hitherto 
purely  phonetic  treatment  of  English  syllabation  has  been  meagre, 
vague  and  unmethodical.  In  addition  to  this  it  has  been  con- 
fused to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent  through  the  influence  of 
the  conventional  division  of  syllables  as  prescribed,  and  em- 
ployed for  writing  and  printing.  All  phoneticians  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  this  system  has  in  itself  no  phonetic  value,  though 
t  may  have  an  etymological  one.  But  through  desire  not  wholly 
to  ignore  it  their  attitude  is  apt  to  be  irresolute  or  undiscem- 
ing.  Miss  Soames,  for  example,  in  her  rules  for  syllable  division 
oscillates  between  the  two.  It  is  no  argument  for  an  unphonetic 
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division  of  a  syllable  that  by  its  means  we  can  (as  she  says) 
often  separate  a  termination  from  the  word  to  which  it  has  been 
appended.  Pronunciation  is  one  thing  and  derivation  another. 
In  a  phonetic  account  of  the  division  of  syllables  reference  to 
current  etymological  or  otherwise  conventional  divisions  should 
be  incidental  only  and  take  the  form  that  such  divisions  are 
correct,  or  incorrect,  at  the  case  may  be. 

The  lack  of  clarity  and  certainty  observable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  has  had  consequences  elsewhere.  Investi- 
gations of  English  metres  have  suffered  from  it  not  a  little. 
That  in  some  way  or  other,  the  quantity  of  English  syllables 
must  be  taken  account  of  in  English  metrical  theory*)  and  that 
this  quantity  must  be  affected  by  the  distribution  of  sounds 
between  syllables  are  propositions  hardly  ever  openly  disputed, 
though,  I  fear,  not  so  very  seldom  ignored.  The  resultant  con- 
fusion may  be  best  observed  in  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  give  in  English  reproductions  of  the  strictly 
quantitative  metres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

To  take  two  lines  from  one  of  the  least  unsuccessful  of 
these  attempts,  Tennyson's  alcaic  stanzas  on  Milton,  we  are  there 
offered  as  specimens  of  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  stanza 
the  following: 

God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 
Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages. 

In  the  former  of  these  two  lines  the  third  syllable  from 
the  beginning  and  the  third  from  the  end  must  be  short  if,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Latin  models  are  followed.  This  means  that  they 
must  consist  of  open  syllables  ending  in  short  vowels  as  in 
Horace  'reginS  dementis  riiinas,*  'defendi-t  aestatem  ca-pellis.' 
Unless  then  the  former  of  these  syllables  ends  with  the  short  e 
of  'gifted'  and  the  next  syllable  begins  with  the  voiced  stop  d, 

•)  Even  Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie  Trinciples  of  English  Prosody' 
1923  p.  22  after  saying  The  natural  English  rhythms  are  accentual*  adds 
'Quantity  is  present,  but  not  regularly,* 
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the  verse  is  faulty  by  the  Latin  norms,  to  satisfy  which  we 
must  have  'sad  shifty  doorstop  voice'  or  the  Uke.  The  quantity 
of  the  second  syllable  in  question  depends  on  the  pronunciation 
of  unaccented  ('proclitic')  prepositions  ending  in  a  short  vowel 
which  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  when  they  stand  before  an 
initial  accented  vowel.  Is  this  preposition  to  be  pronounced 
with  the  weak  vowel  and  the  syllabation  of  at  in  'not/at/all* 
fjespersen,  Modem  English  Grammar,  1. 16. 44,  p.  455)  or  with  its 
fuller  sound  of  of  (ov)  ?  According  as  it  is,  will  it  be  metrical 
or  the  reverse.  Passing  to  the  fourth  line  and  the  dactyl  required 
for  the  first  foot,  is  the  second  syllable  of  the  proper  name  to 
be  given  as  on  (which  by  Latin  rules  will  be  a  long  syllable) 
or  with  the  syllabic  nasal  q  in  which  case  it  will  be  short? 
I  will  assume,  in  the  interests  of  the  metre,  that  the  poet  intended 
'Miltn'.  His  'a  name*  gives  the  second  short  of  the  dactyl.  But 
supposing  we  substituted  'an  aim'  with  the  consonant  attached 
to  the  previous  vowel  (Sweet  Handbook  §  258,  Jespcrscn  Pho- 
netik  13.  62,  Mod.  Eng.  Grammar  I.  16.  44,  also  Soames  p.  73) 
the  verse  would  then  be  unmetrical.  The  first  syllable  of  're- 
sound' has  to  provide  the  final  short  of  the  second  dactyl.  But 
will  it,  unless  the  pronunciation  is  strained?  The  next  foot 
should  be  a  trochee,  and  'for'  therefore  must  give  a  short.  Is 
its  final  r  consonantal  or  not?  If  consonantal,  the  same  question 
arises  as  with  of.  If  not,  we  shall  have  a  hiatus,  inadmissible  in 
Latin,  between  the  o  vowel  and  the  a  vowel. 

The  present  Poet  Laureate  has  attacked  the  composition  of 
English  poems  in  'Classical  Prosody'  more  heroically  than  his 
predecessor.  I  will  not  compare  their  alcaics;  but  take  three 
lines  from  his  recent  work,  a  translation  of  part  of  the  sixth 
Aeneid,  309  sqq. 

Countless  as  in  the  forest  at  a  first  white  frosting  of  autumn 
Sere  leaves  fall  to  the  ground  or  like  whenas  over  the  ocean 
Myriad  birds  come  thickly  flocking  when  wintry  December 
Drives  them  afar  southward  for  shelter  upon  sunnier  shores. 

(Oxford  Edition  1912  p.  449). 
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Maybe  Dr.  Bridges  is  not  afraid  of  false  quantities.  He 
remarks  (p.  410)  that  'a  few  false  quantities  do  not  make  a 
poem  less  readable*,  a  dreadful  heresy  in  a  quantitative  verse 
writer;  and  he  concludes  by  saying  'the  experiments  I  have 
made  reveal  a  vast  unexplored  field  of  delicate  and  expressive 
rhythms  hitherto  unknown  in  our  poetry*. 

The  first  line  reminds  us  of  the  opening  of  Longfellow's 
accentual  hexameters  in  Evangeline. 

'This  is  the  forest  primeval,  the  murmuring  pines  and 

the  hemlocks* 

Longfellow  makes  'forest'  a  trochee,  but  with  Dr.  Bridges 
it  has  to  serve  as  an  iambus,  which  it  cannot  do  unless  it  is 
pronounced  f6-rest.  His  'frosting*  in  'frosting  of  is  nearer  to 
a  trochee  than  Longfellow's  'murmuring'  in  'murmuring  pines* 
is  to  a  dactyl ;  but  it  would  be  no  trochee  to  a  Latin  ear.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  accented  syllables  in  'flocking'  and 
'sunnier*  can  function  as  shorts. 

With  such  confusion  or  vacillation  in  the  measuring  of 
syllables  where,  as  in  imitations  of  the  classical  metres,  the  com- 
poser has  before  him  a  definite  quantitative  pattern,  what  are 
we  to  expect  when  we  come  to  the  examination  of  native 
English  ones,  as  to  which  it  seems  impossible  to  get  agreement 
among  metrical  'experts*  upon  any  canon  whatsoever?  Verses 
are  not  here  referred  to  an  external  norm  (extrinsic  standard) 
and  judged,  however  imperfectly,  thereby.  On  the  contrary  the 
norm  is  inferred,  or  rather  divined,  from  the  verses.  For  this 
their  constituent  elements  must  be  known;  these  elements  are 
syllables,  and  at  present  in  a  number  of  respects  an  English  syll- 
able is  an  X.  But  that  we  cannot  escape  the  task  of  determining 
it,  two  instances  may  suffice  to  show. 

kiln^  we  say,  is  a  monosyllable  and  sullen  sl  disyllabic. 
Can  sullen  be  compressed  into  one  syllable?  May  a  poet  for 
the  purposes  of  his  verse  bid  us,  for  example,  pronounce  sul(le)n 
broods  as  a  disyllabic  foot  in  an  English  decasyllable  ?  I  trow 
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not.  What  then  of  swollen?  Can  it  on  any  principles  of  syllable- 
making  be  crushed  into  a  monosyllable?  If  it  cannot,  how  are 
we  to  deal  with  the  line  of  Tennyson*s  In  Memoriam  xcviii,  6. 

On  yon  swoll'n  brook  that  bubbles  fast. 

Are  we  to  admit  the  monosyllable  which  is  demanded  by 
the  metre  and  the  poet's  own  spelling?  Or  are  we  to  say  that 
in  his  straining  after  an  efiFect  the  poet  has  written  an  un- 
metrical  verse? 

In  the  foregoing  passage  we  are  concerned  with  the  maxi- 
mum content  of  a  syllable.  The  question  of  its  minimum  con- 
tent arises  when  we  would  determine  the  number  of  syllables 
in  extraordinarily,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  given  in  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary  thus  :  eks  -  stror'di  -  na  -  ri  -  li. 
I  do  not  know  upon  what  evidence.  This  word  occurs  in  Shakes- 
pere,  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV  I.  2.  235,  and  II.  4.  26  in 
prose  and  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  The  Maid's  Tragedy  Act 
IV  Scene  2  in  verse. 

For  I  begin  to  forget  all  my  hate. 

And  take  't  unkindly  that  mine  enemy. 

Should  use  me  so   extraordinarily   scurvily. 

Thus  it  is  printed.  But  how  the  editors  would  read  the  mon- 
strous line,  I  cannot  tell.  The  playwright,  or  playwrights,  can  hard- 
ly be  held  responsible  for  it.  The  play  was  not  printed  during 
Beaumont's  life,  nor  (as  Mr.  Thorndike  tells  us)  till  1619,  ten 
years  after  it  was  performed.  But  even  if  'scurvily'  is  struck  out 
as  an  interpolation,  which  is  not  unlikely  since  Mr.  Thorndike 
writes  of  the  1619  edition  that  it  presents  an  abbreviated  and 
evidently  unauthorised  text,  our  difficulties  are  not  at  an  end, 
since  in  order  to  scan  the  line  the  syllables  of  our  adverb  must  be 
duly  apportioned.  And  how  can  this  be  done  so  as  to  produce 
a  decent  verse?  What  I  have  said,  I  trust,  should  show  that  the 
further  investigation  of  syllable  division  in  our  English  words 
is  a  domestic  duty  which  those  most  competent  to  perform  it 
should  undertake  without  delay  and,  as  my  own  contribution 
to  the  work,  negative  though  of  necessity  it  must  be,  I  would 
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set  out  some  of  the  questions  to  which  that  investigation  will, 
1  trust,  furnish  clear  and  sufficient  replies. 

I.  Is  syllable  division  uniform  through  modem  English 
or  does  it  vary  with  individuals  and  localities? 

II.  Are  syllables,  (a)  preaccentual,  (b)  accented,  (c)  post- 
accentual,  divided  in  each  case  before,  in,  or  after  the  conso- 
nant which  separates  two  vowels? 

III.  Does  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  affect  the  syllable  di- 
vision? For  example  is  knowledge  divided  differently  according 
as  the  first  vowel  sound  is  pronounced  short  or  long  (diph- 
thongic)? 

IV.  In  a  postaccentual  syllable  does  the  point  of  division 
vary  with  its  quantity?  Does  it  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
consonant?  Is  it  the  same,  e.  g.  in  optimist,  cannibal,  canopy, 
interest? 

V.  In  preaccentual  syllables  does  the  number  of  conso- 
nants affect  the  division  as  it  does  in  accented  syllables,  e.  g. 
retort  and  restate? 

Any  treatment  of  this  subject,  however  little  it  might  pre- 
tend to  completeness,  would  be  justly  open  to  reprehension  if 
it  omitted  all  reference  to  the  work  of  experimental  phonetics 
which  in  this  country  we  associate  especially  with  the  names  of 
Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture  and  Professor  Daniel  Jones  and  the  wor- 
kers in  his  phonetic  laboratory  at  University  College  London.*) 
The  importance  of  researches  into  the  physical  side  of  speech 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  The  curves  and  the  statistics  which 
they  furnish  should  prove  a  valuable  corrective  of  the  indivi- 
dual errors  and  peculiarities  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the 
observations  of  even  the  most  competent  phoneticians.  The  re- 

*)  Professor  Jones  has  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  see  a  summary 
of  his  present  views  on  the  constitution  and  delimitation  of  syllables 
which  will  form  a  chapter  in  his  projected  book  on  phonetics,  to  be 
published,  I  trust,  before  long.  I  welcome  this  announcement  and  not 
less  Profiessor  Jones*  candid  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  I  hope,  however,  he  will  see  his  way  to 
to  deal  with  it  before  his  book  appears. 
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cords  of  their  registering  instruments  provide  us  with  a  new  con- 
trol. But  there  is  a  limitation  to  their  usefulness.  To  speakers 
and  hearers  what  determines  the  point  of  a  syllable  division 
is  not  a  physical  break  but  its  perception.  If  the  'break'  (I  use 
this  word  in  order  not  to  seem  committed  to  a  theory)  occurs 
in  the  consonant,  to  the  ear  it  will  not  be  there  but  before  or 
after  it.*)  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  again,  as  was  recognised 
long  ago  **),  is  not  the  amount  of  time  occupied  by  the  sum 
of  its  constituents ;  and  a  prosody  based  upon  this  assumption 
would  be  of  necessity  fallacious.  An  entirely  distinct  question 
is  that  of  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  some  of  the  results,  as 
to  which  it  may  be  enough  to  mention  the  complaints  of  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  in  'Some  Recent  Studies  in  English  Prosody* 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy  1919—1920,  pp.  83 
sqq.  and  of  Dr.  Eduard  Hermann  in  his  treatise  on  syllable 
division  in  Greek  and  other  Indo-European  languages  (Sup- 
plement to  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende  Sprachforschung 
1923)  pp.  241  sqq.  (on  Clara  Metz*s  experimental  researches 

into  the  gemination  of  consonants  in  Italian). 

Note, 

The  foregoing  article  represents  in  substance  a  paper  which  was 
read  before  the  Philological  Society  at  the  anniversary  meeting  in  May 
1922,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  unfortunately  lost  in  the  post  and 
which  has  had  accordingly  to  be  reconstructed  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.  I  hope  that  its  readers  will  excuse  any  of  its  shortcom- 
ings which  may  due  to  this  accident. 

[I  may  add  that  Prof.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein  in  a  forthcoming  book 
on  Rhythm  will  deal  in  some  detail  with  the  constitution  of  the 
syllable  in  English.] 


*)  I  exclude  of  course  the  so  called  *geminatae'. 
**)  By  the  Greek  critic  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  in  a  passage 
which  I  have  quoted  in  full  in  the  Guide  to  Greek  accentuation  (1924) 
§§  53,  54  where  I  have  said  'the  human  ear  measures  in  its  own  way. 
It  is  not  a  clock  or  a  metronome*. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  AVESTA  a  OLD  PERSIAN,  PART  I:  BY  PRO- 
FESSOR I.J.  S.  TARAPOREWALA:  CALCUTTA  UNIVERSITY  1922. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  courageous  attempt  to  interest 
Indian  students  of  Sanskrit  in  the  language  &.  literature  of  the  Avesta. 
The  teacher  of  comparative  philology  is  faced  with  a  special  difficulty 
in  an  Indian  University,  where  so  few  of  those  who  attend  his  lectures 
have  any  knowledge  of  an  ancient  Indo-European  language  other  than 
Sanskrit:  even  then  it  is  the  classical  rather  than  the  Vedic  language 
that  they  are  acquainted  with.  But  in  future  with  this  book  ready  to 
his  hand  the  Indian  student  of  the  history  of  Sanskrit  will  have  no 
excuse  for  ignorance  of  its  nearest  relative,  Avestic,  or  (if  the  author's 
whole  plan  is  carried  out)  of  the  oldest  dated  Indo-European  docu- 
ments, the  inscriptions  of  Darius. 

Professor  Taraporewala  has  done  all  he  can  to  help  the  San- 
skrit student  and  almost  every  line  of  his  notes  makes  a  comparison 
with  Sanskrit.  To  the  western  scholar  the  use  of  the  nagari  charac- 
ter in  the  notes  may  seem  irritating  and  unnecesary  (for,  being  in  part 
syllabary,  it  is  not  suited  for  philological  exposition);  but  to  the 
Indian  student,  it  must  be  remembered,  Sanskrit  in  Roman  transliter- 
ation is  at  first  almost  as  disconcerting  as  the  nagari  character  is  to 
the  western  beginner;  and  it  is  for  the  Indian  student  that  the  book 
is  primarily  designed.  And  it  follows  that  the  author's  scheme  of 
transliteration  of  Avestic  into  nagari  (with  the  convenient  use  of  Ben- 
gali letters  for  such  sounds  as  cannot  be  represented  by  the  ordinary 
nagari)  is  not  without  its  use. 

The  present  volume  contains  10  selections,  which  have  been 
judiciously  made,  so  as  to  give  the  beginner  a  survey  of  Avestic  litera- 
ture. The  English  translation,  numbered  word  for  word,  on  the  right- 
hand  page  is  most  useful  for  the  beginner.  The  notes,  following  each 
selection,  are  copious;  but  they  show  a  practical  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  the  student. 

All  the  etymologies  proposed  in  the  notes  would  not  meet  with 
universal  acceptance.  To  instance  a  few  taken  from  the  notes  on  the 
important  Haoma  YaSt:- 

p.  15.  piOwa  'middle'  is  compared  with  Eng.  pith.  But  how  is 
the  correspondence  Av.  p=Eng.  p  to  be  explained?  In  any  case  the 
translation  of  piOwa  as  'middle'  is  not  certain. 

p.  16.  The  connection  ot  afar-  'fire'  with  Skt.  atharva  is  perhaps  poss- 
ible. But  how  can  it  be  said  that  Skt.  huta^ah  is  here  probably  connected  ? 
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ib.  It  seems  to  me  extremely  unlikely  that  ParsI  Gujarat]  sarvi 
in  si^rvad  sarvi  *to  chant  the  marriage  blessings*  has  anything  to  do 
with  Av.  sravayeiti  *to  recite*.  Surely  it  is  from  Skr.  siny^ti  'to  set  in 
motion*:  Hindi  sama,  Guj.sarvu  'to  accomplish*.  The  Gujarad  word  also 
means  *to  make  offerings  to  the  pit^s  *. 

p.  17.  The  comparison  of  the  cockney  pronunciation  of  Eng. 
e  [ei]  and  o  [ou]  as  [ai]  &.  [au]  with  the  correspondence  of  Av.  ae  to 
Skt.  e  is  misleading.  It  would  imply  that  the  Avestic  diphthong  is  derived 
from  the  simple  long  seen  in  Sanskrit,  while  actually  the  Avestic  sound 
represents  an  original  diphthong  which  Sanskrit  has  monophthongized 

ih.  The  connection  of  paityaoxta  with  Skt  pntyavacat  (:vat-)  is 
unwaranted.  In  view  of  the  older  form  aog^di^  and  other  forms  of 
the  same  verb,  it  is  better,  as  usually,  referred  to  Greek  8J^o|iau 

p.  31.  The  connection  of  vaejaijh  with  Skt.  bijam  cannot  be  upheld, 
since  the  existence  of  Sindhi  bihanu  points  to  original  Ski  b-,  not  i^. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  etymological  notes  are  such  as  should 
stimulate  interest  and  enquiry  in  the  student. 

The  author  repeats  the  theory  that  the  original  Indo-Iranian 
unity  was  disturbed  by  religious  differences.  But  it  is  a  theory  built 
on  the  most  flimsy  of  foundations.  Primitive  peoples  do  not  sharply 
divide  the  ideas  of  god  and  devil.  Probably  the  belief  that  superhuman 
beings  are  malevolent  and  have  to  be  propitiated  is  considerably  older 
than  the  belief  that  they  are  benevolent:  and  a  word  denoting  super- 
natural being  might  easily  develop  in  divergent  languages  into  words  for 
demon  and  for  god.  In  the  Rigveda  devah  is  certainly  applied  to  gods, 
but  its  descendent  in  Sindhi  deu  means  demon. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  volume,  in  which  the  general 
introduction  is  to  be  included,  will  shortly  appear.  It  should  certainly 
contain  a  discusion  of  the  phonetic  value  of  Avestic  spelling.  Doubtless 
too  the  whole  work  will  be  provided  with  a  full  index  6.  vocabulary. 

This   notice   cannot  close  without  mention  of  the  generosity  of 

Mr-  R.  B.  Mehtar  C.I.E.,  without  which  the  volume  could  not  have  been 

published.  i>   t    -r 

*^  K.  L.  Turner. 

NORBERT  JOKL:  LINGUISTISCH-KULTURHISTORISCHE 

UNTERSUCHUNGEN  AUS  DEM  BEREICHE  DES  ALBANISCHEN. 

BERLIN  AND  LEIPZIG,  WALTER  DE  GRUYTER  a  Co.  1923. 

XI. +  366  pp.,  10  s. 

The  Albanian  language  has  sometimes  been  termed  the  stepchild 
of  Indo-European  linguistics.  And  during  the  nineteenth  century  this 
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designation  was  indeed  very  just.  Some  of  the  Grst  comparative  philo- 
logists did  not  even  acknowledge  the  Indo-European  character  of  the 
Albanian  tongue.  The  great  Danish  linguist  Rask  seems,  though  he  has 
himself  for  some  time  been  vacillating,  to  have  been  the  fir>t  philo- 
logist who  with  valuable  arguments  (alleging  the  three  gender  >)  declared 
the  language  Indo-European  (R.  K.  Rask,  Samlede  Afhandlinger,  Copen- 
hagen 1834,  I  156).  The  great  German  linguists  Bopp  and  Schleicher 
held  the  same  opinion,  and  Bopp  devoted  a  rather  full  study  to  the 
subject  (Uber  das  Albanesische,  Berlin  1855).  But  the  available  materials 
were  still  scanty,  and  the  methods  of  the  first  period  of  Indo-European 
linguistics  were  not  sufficient  for  a  task  of  this  sort. 

So  the  real  foundation  of  Albanian  linguistics  was  not  laid  until 
Gustav  Meyer,  from  the  year  1883  onwards,  undertook  a  methodical 
investigation  of  the  evolution  of  Indo-European  sounds  in  the  Albanian 
language  and  a  critical  separation  of  the  borrowed  words  from  the  in- 
herited ones.  The  chief  fruit  of  his  researches  was  his  admirable  (though 
now  to  a  great  extent  antiquated)  „Etymologisches  W6rterbuch  der 
albanesischen  Sprache"  (1891).  But  though  G.  Meyer  had  laid  a  solid 
foundation,  he  had  not  during  his  lifetime  (he  died  in  the  year  1900) 
any  considerable  number  of  followers.  But  the  twentieth  century  has 
brought  change,  and  now  the  Albanian  language  is  no  longer  a  step- 
child of  linguistic  research  (though  it  will  always  be  the  stepchild 
within  the  Indo-European  family  with  respect  to  its  share  of  old  do- 
cument«).  It  would  be  easy  to-day  to  enumerate  a  long  series  of  lin- 
guists who  cultivate  this  field. 

But  among  these  linguists  nobody  has  done  so  much  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  Albanian  language  as  Norbert  Jokl,  and  among  his 
numerous  contributions  the  present  volume  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. It  contains  the  discussion  of  the  etymology  of  a  great  many 
words  belonging  to  different  spheres  of  Albanian  life,  and  the  author 
takes  care  not  only  to  explain  the  changes  of  sound  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  flexion  and  derivation,  but  also  to  inform  us  about  all  the 
manifold  aspects  of  social  conditions  to  which  the  words  point:  family, 
customary  law,  administration,  stratification  of  society,  folklore,  house 
and  home,  domestic  utensil  and  furniture,  agricultural  instruments, 
boats  and  vessels,  landscape,  mountains  and  plains,  cultivated  plants 
and  natural  vegetation,  domestic  animals  and  wild  beasts. 

A  very  great  deal  of  the  lexical  materials  treated  by  the  author 
are  words  and  forms  that  have  not  hitherto  been  registered  in  any 
existing  dictionary,  but  are  adduced  by  the  author  from  texts  or  picked 
up  immediately  from  the  lips  of  natives.  So  the  index  of  this  volume 
will  be  an  important  supplement  to  the  other  lexical  sources  of  the 
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Albanian  language  (I  note  on  this  occasion  that  the  word  eie  'period, 
time\  quoted  by  Jokl  p.  34  and  explained  as  *aiwes-ja,  akin  to  Gr. 
accus.  aid)  *a  space  of  time,  lifetime'  and  the  adverb  <&Ug  'always*,  has 
been  left  out  in  the  index).  Even  such  words  as  are  registered  lyy 
Kristoforidhi  or  in  the  dictionary  edited  1908  by  the  society  ^BashkimT* 
in  Scutari  will  be  new  to  most  linguists,  and,  even  apart  from  the 
etymology,  everyone  will  read  with  the  utmost  interest  e.  g.  the  articles 
on  Semere  *a  second  wife,  a  fellow-wife*  or  merkoS  'a  husband  whose 
wife  has  bom  a  child,  and  who  is  in  bed  as  a  lying-in  woman*. 

Jokl  has  given  an  Indo-European  etymology  of  a  very  consi- 
derable number  of  Albanian  words.  I  shall  quote  only  one  or  two  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  striking  explanations.  So  he  explains  veS  'a  grape* 
{veS  fuii  *a  grape*,  properly  „fruit  of  grape")  together  with  viiarjdc  'rich, 
fertile*  as  belonging  to  Lithuanian  vaTsius  *fruit*,  vaisii  'fertility*.  P.  252  sqq. 
ben-te  'the  sheep  (plur.)*  is  shown  to  be  identical  with  Welsh  dafad 
'sheep'  etc.  and  akin  to  Lat.  domare,  domihis  (root  ^dema-.  Alb.  ^dem- 
+  suffix  -fo-s,  -to-m  or  -ta) ;  but  then,  of  course,  the  form  without  tiie 
article  ought  to  have  been  not  ben,  but  bent  (bend-) ;  and  this  is  exactly 
the  form  found  in  my  „Albanesische  Texte"  (gen.  plur.  ^ndef) ;  Jokl 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  this  corroboration  of  his  etymology. 
Many  words  taken  by  Gustav  Meyer  to  be  borrowed  are  shown  by 
Jokl  to  be  genuine  inherited  Albanian  words ;  thus  Jokl  has  made  tiie 
indigenous  origin  fully  evident  for  mjalte  'honey'  and  meltsoj  'I  sweeten*, 
and  for  meStes,  meStet  'I  support,  stay'  (trans.),  fstetem  'I  stay*  (in trans.), 
cf.  Lith.  statyti  'to  place,  to  set  upright'.  Old  Icelandic  stedja  'to  place, 
to  settle*.  It  is  curious  that  we  are  now  able  to  point  out  in  Albanian 
both  the  weak  vowel  grade  and  the  strong  wowel  grade  {Stuare  'standing, 
upright*),  both  the  simple  and  the  compound  form  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean root  •sfa-  *to  stand'  which  Gustav  Meyer  had  not  yet  recognized 
in  any  case. 

The  numerous  contributions  to  Albanian  phonology  contained 
in  the  book  will  easily  be  found  by  means  of  the  index.  I  would  spe- 
cially call  attention  to  the  very  interesting  remarks  on  s  and  S,  As  to 
the  destiny  of  I.-Eur.  -fr-  and  -dr-  in  Albanian  I  feel  some  doubt.  On 
account  of  tjeter  'another*,  plur.  te  tjere  Jokl  thinks  that  -fr-  (under 
certain  circumstances)  becomes  -r-.  But  tjiter  :  te  tjire  might  be  paral- 
lelized with  binder  'son-in-law':  plur.  bendure,  and  we  may  perhaps 
derive  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  form  from  (fc+)  ^etero-  with 
shift  of  accent  (though  this  shift  of  accent  still  remains  to  be  accounted 
for  in  detail);  if  so,  tjen  would  not  contain  a  group  -fr-.  I  therefore 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  etymology  proposed  by  Jokl  for  the  word 
kuT,  kiuer  etc.  'cellar,  stable  etc.*  whose  varying  dialectic  forms  he  has 
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very  acutely  discovered  and  explained  as  pointing  to  a  common  Alba- 
nian form  ^kloV'.  If  -r-  could  come  from  -fr-,  it  would  indeed  be  very 
enticing  to  compare  Lith.  kletis  *store  house,  store  room*,  Russian  klitb 
etc.  (Old  Icelandic  hlada  'bam*);  but,  as  it  is,  this  comparison  could 
not  be  considered  as  indubitable.  But  also  the  group  -dr-  seems  to  me 
to  require  further  investigation.  I  have  myself  repeatedly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  is  assimilated  to  -r-,  and  I  have  given  as  an  instance 
the  word  dirse  *sweat*  from  ^swidvotja  (KZ  36,288);  Jokl  p.  228  adds 
iar-tB  'high*  explaining  the  first  part  of  this  word  from  Houdh-rxy-. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  at  present  that  the  inference  drawn  from 
these  two  instances  is  open  to  objection.  If  we  shrink  from  the  assumpt- 
ion that  -rs-  ('Ttj')  in  dirsa  and  -rf-  in  larta  might  be  due  to  dissimil- 
ation of  the  group  -cfr-f-,  we  might  perhaps  try  such  original  forms  as 
*swiderdtja,  *loudhero-.  (As  to  ure  'a  bridge*,  this  word  has  no  great 
importance  in  this  connection;  for  according  to  the  etymology  given 
bv  Jokl  it  would  contain  I.- Eur.  -ghr-  and  not  -dr-  or  -d/ir-).  So  the 
evidence  for  -dr-  becoming  -r-  is  not  conclusive.  And  there  are  two 
words  which  seem  to  prove  that  -dr-  remained  unchanged  in  Albanian : 
the  wellknown  word  lodra  'play*  and  the  hitherto  unnoticed  word 
dadrE  'a  kind  of  double  axe  (axe  and  chisel)*  which  Jokl  p.  158  derives 
from  ^kas-dhra  comparing  it  to  Sanskr.  ias-tra-m  'knife*  (sdh  gave  h ; 
-6r-  then  was  not  assimilated,  but  became  -dr-/ 

On  p.  314  Jokl  combats  the  opinion  of  Vasmer  that  I.-Eur.  n  (ip) 
has  given  Alb.  a.  I  readily  admit  that  the  new  etymologies  given  by 
Vasmer  as  proof  of  this  thesis  are  not  beyond  doubt.  But  ita-te  'seven' 
seems  to  me  to  be  decisive.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  vowel  a  of  this  word  could  be  due  to  the  foregoing  number  gai-ts 
'six*;  for  here  a  is  from  ja<^je<iej  and  as  long  as  ja  was  felt  as  a 
diphthong,  it  could  hardly  call  forth  an  a  in  the  following  number. 
On  the  other  hand  d-sele  'who  has  not  eaten  anything,  who  has  not 
broken  his  fast*  which  no  doubt  consists  of  the  I.-Eur.  negative  *n- 
and  the  Albanian  sil  'breakfast*  (as  I  have  conjectured  BB  20  229)  may 
very  well  have  su£fiered  mutation  („umlaut")  in  the  first  syllable.  I  re- 
gret not  to  be  able  to  give  the  etymology  of  sii  (the  varying  forms 
are:  sii  masc.,  Hahn,  Kristoforidhi,  siie  fem.,  Kristoforidhi,  Bashkimi 
p.  398  and  478;  with  the  prepositive  article:  essijlme  'jentaculum* Blan- 
chus,  tsile  and  with  the  postpositive  article  tsilia  Jungg,  cf.  Bashkimi 
478;  tsila  'the  breakfast*,  genitive  tsils  Pisko,  Handbuch  d.  nordalb. 
Sprache,  p.  118,  127,  134;  the  use  of  the  prepositive  article  is  the  same 
as  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  sii :  tsila  might  be  pa- 
rallelized with  diet  'sun* :  e  diele  'sunday\  cf.  KZ  33,  543 ;  but  the  end- 
ings given  by  Blanchus  and  Jungg  are  unexplained).  But  it  is  at  least 
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possible  that  the  Alb.  word  may  represent  an  I.-Eur.  ^k^ilo-  or  *k^; 
and  so  the  i  might  cause  umlaut  of  the  foregoing  negative  syllable. 
The  negative  prefix  may  also  in  many  other  words  have  been  regularly 
mutated,  and  afterwards  the  mutated  form  may  have  been  generalized 
or  at  least  have  crept  in  analogically  in  some  other  words  (as  in  4-0, 
the  synonym  of  isele,  from  gele  'food'). 

The  borrowed  words  are  treated  by  Jokl  with  the  same  care  and 
the  same  acuteness  and  learning  as  the  inherited  ones.  Many  inteiestiiig 
Latin  loan-words  are  pointed  out:  Sfme  'a  swarm  of  bees',  from  Lat 
examen ;  Alb.  megaiter  *sage  (herb)\  from  Lat.  ^medicMster ;  Alb.  lu^tn 
*plant\  Lat.  ^novasfer.  The  very  common  Alb.  word  mblete  'a  bee*  or 
*a  bee-hive'  is  explained  as  Lat.  *melletum,  and  other  instances  of  the 
suffix  'itum  in  Albanian  are  given  (geografical  names  as  SdKet  from 
Lat.  salicetum,  cf.  Alb.  Selk'  *willow').  P.  264  Jokl  gives  some  correctioiis 
to  the  article  vert  of  G.  Meyer.  I  may  be  allowed  to  note  here  that 
Meyer  has 'mingled  two  quite  different  words,  vert  *alder*  of  course 
belongs  to  vere  'populus  alba*  explained  by  lAd€n  IF  18  486  (Bash- 
kimi:  vere  'campeggio'.  ver[  *campeggio',  veriSte  *selva  di  campeggio*). 
On  the  other  hand  vert  Vinter  pasture'  is  a  Latin  loan-word,  accord- 
ing to  G.  Meyer  from  *hiberninum.  The  synonymous  word  written  by 
G.  Meyer  mefaje  may  also  have  a  Latin  or  Romanic  origin:  Jokl  has 
shown  that  it  can  go  back  to  *invemalia,  provided  that  Meyer's  writing 
be  corect.  But  the  only  quotable  source  (Hahn)  has  meraje.  G.  Meyer 
has  in  this  case  as  in  many  other  cases  corrected  the  form  found  in 
his  source  according  to  an  etymological  theory.  This  method  has  often 
led  to  grave  errors,  though  sometimes  also  to  correct  results.  So  no 
etymology  of  the  word  can  be  established  as  free  from  doubt  until 
the  true  pronunciation  has  been  ascertained.  —  The  Slavonic  loan- 
words in  Albanian  prove  a  very  important  source  of  information  not 
only  with  regard  to  Albanian  phonology,  but  also  for  many  details 
of  Slavonic  phonology  (so  u  as  the  oldest  Albanian  rendering  of  Sla- 
vonic y,  Jokl  p.  290,  is  certainly  not  without  interest  for  the  history  of 
the  pronuntiation  of  this  Slavonic  sound)  and  Slavonic  lexicology  (Alb. 
rafS  adj.  'level',  subst.  *a  plain'  comes  from  a  Slavonic  word  that  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  literary  tradition,  leaving 
only  such  scarce  traces  as  Old  Slavonic  ravbsnikb,  Russian  rovisnik  'of 
the  same  age').  —  Even  on  the  territory  of  the  borrowings  from  different 
other  languages  Jokl  has  made  interesting  gleanings.  The  first  part  of 
kala-vei  'a  grape  remaining  after  vintage',  which  had  puzzled  G.  Meyer, 
is  shown  p.  214  to  be  identical  with  Turkish  kalan  'remainder*,  etc.  But 
besides  the  positive  results  in  the  domain  of  loan-words  the  negative 
ones  are  sometimes  not  less  interesting,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
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that  we  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  those  haphazard  loan-word  conjec- 
tures which  G.  Meyer  had  given  as  a  first  attempt.- 

Jokl  has  paid  doc  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  small  number  of 
Albanian  words  have  been  taken  over  by  the  other  languages  of  the 
Balkan  peDinsula.  Nevertheless  he  has  left  out  one  instance  which  had 
already  been  admitted  by  G.  Meyer,  who  (rightly,  I  think)  stated  that 
Bulg.  poroj  'brook'  was  borrowed  from  Alb.  pfhia  („Das  rum.  und 
bulg.  Wott  stammen  aus  dem  Alb.'\  Etym.  Wtb.  p.  335).  This  statement 
has  been  overlooked  by  Vasmer,  Studien  zur  alb.  Wortforschung  p.  50, 
who  wrongly  quotes  the  exact  reverse  as  G.  Meyer  s  opinion.  But  even 
Jokl  p.  335  does  not  hint  at  this  explanation. 

I  have  noticed  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies.  P.  185  Jokl  has 
ascribed  to  Gustav  AJieyer  a  combination  which  is  in  reality  due  to 
Bemeker.  P.  179  Jokl  has  not  been  aware  that  every  I.-Eur.  g  in  the 
position  after  u  gives  Armenian  c;  consequently.  Arm.  bucanem  *I  nou- 
rish* does  not  point  to  an  I. -Eur.  palatal  g.  P.  260  it  should  have 
been  remarked  that  the  form  set  down  by  Stokes  as  the  original  of 
Webh  colwyn  *a  cub'  is  quite  impossible,  and  p.  316  Jokl  has  failed 
to  see  that  there  is  no  Celtic  verb  at  all  going  back  to  a  root  *pent-; 
for  Irish  con-iUt  *so  that  they  may  get*  see  my  „Vergleichende  Gram- 
matik  der  keltischen  Sprachen**  II  638. 

Albanian  linguistics  have  made  very  great  progress  since  G.  Meyer 
wrote  his  fundamental  works.  No  attentive  observer  can  doubt  that  it 
will  soon  be  an  urgent  necessity  to  have  the  Albanian  historical  gram- 
mar rewritten  and  to  have  a  new  Albanian  etymological  dictionary 
compiled.  No  other  linguist  is  so  well  equipped  for  the  fulfilment  of 
these  arduous  tasks  as  Jokl,  who  has  himself  contributed  more  than 
anybody  else  to  the  progresses  achieved.  It  must  be  hoped  that  he 
will  not  only  give  us  the  monographies  which  he  has  still  promised, 
but  that  he  also  will  take  upon  himself  the  care  of  giving  us  these 
two  desiderata. 

Copenhagen,  May  1924.  Holger  Pedersen. 

H,  D.  BROADHEAD:  LATIN  PROSE  RHYTHM.  A  new 
method  of  investigation.  CAMBRIDGE  1922.  DEIGHTON.  BELL  a  Co. 
Pp.  VII  + 137. 

Broadhead's  method  of  investigation  is  based  on  two  principles. 
One  regards  a  dismemberment  of  speech  into  periods,  'cola*,  and  smal- 
ler members,  the  second  postulates  that  accent  alongside  with  quantity 
is  the  basic  element  in  Latin  prose  rhythm. 
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The  first  two  chapters  consider  those  rules  and  principles  by 
which  Broadhead  feels  language  must  be  divided  and  attention  be  paid 
to  syntax.  Here  he  follows  in  the  steps  of  Zander  and  Zielinski.  Chap- 
ter III,  however,  is  rather  original.  Here  the  author  states  that  words 
have  an  inherent  rhythm,  unalterable  regardless  of  their  different  posi- 
tions, and  are  not  subject  in  prose  compositions  to  the  artificial  system 
of  exact  metrical  feet.  All  piosaic  division,  therefore,  must  be  based 
on  the  inherent  rythm  of  individual  words  and  that  in  such  a  mode 
that  the  accented  syllable  of  the  word  designates  the  beginning  of  the 
prosaic  foot.  Characteristic  feet  will  be  found  everywhere.  Polysyllabic 
words  contain  either  cretic,  spondee  (including  anapaest  and  a  dactyl), 
trochee  (with  tribrachys)  or  an  iambus.  These  are  the  primary  forms 
and  they  can  be  contained  wholly  in  one  word  or  else  can  eictend 
beyond  the  limits  of  individual  words,  e.  g.  ^se  cogndscunt,  a  cretic 
and  a  spondee,  the  unaccented  syllable  co  together  with  the  preceding 
word  forming  a  primary  foot.  Then  Broadhead  has  ''secondary  feet**, 
arising  when  the  unaccented  syllable  follows  after  a  word  ending  with 
a  complete  primary  foot,  e.  g.  6mnes  cognoscunt  In  determining  the 
feet,  t)ie  secondary  accent  (which  arises  if  the  part  of  a  word  preced- 
ing the  main  accent  contains  one  of  the  primary  feet)  must  be  remembered. 
Chapter  IV  deals  with  principles  of  accent,  enclitics  and  elisions- 
Having  in  view  his  own  idea  of  foot,  Broadhead  rearranged  Zielinski*s 
statistics.  Chapter  V  is  devoted  to  clausulae  alone  (viz.  final  parts  of 
periods)  and  ascertains  the  frequency  of  recurring  types.  Chapter  VI 
classifies  conclusions  of  the  membra  and  articuli,  comparing  their  types 
with  classes  of  clausulae.  Finally  he  counts  the  instances  when  a  cer- 
tain combination  of  two  feet  occurs  in  other  positions  inside  of  the 
members  of  the  sentence. 

The  two  principles  of  Broadhead 's  method  differ  from  A.  W. 
de  Groot  and  Zielinski.  On  the  other  hand,  his  principles  agree  with 
those  on  which  I  based  my  observations  in  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  prose  -  rhythm.^)  I,  too,  have  based  my  research  on  the  princip- 


0  Broadhead  denotes  all  the  types  by  special  symbob  (here  he 
obviously  follows  Zielinski 's  example),  e.  g.  tu  tamen  salvos  esse  volnisti 
is  C  S  C^  2  i.  e.  cretic  -f  spondee  +  resolved  cretic  +  dissyllabic  end ;  cui 
sic  praefuit  in  pace  U  M*  2  i.  e.  a  long  syllable  outside  the  foot  -|- 
spondee  followed  by  a  long  unstressed  syllable  (secondary  foot)  -|-  dis- 
syllabic end. 

')  It  is  quite  natural  that  Broadhead  could  not  know  my  Czech 
book  '*Eurhythmie  reck^  a  latinsk^  pr6sy'*  (Praha  1921,  pp.  304),  but 
he  could  have  used  my  German  paper  in  the  Berl.  phil.  Woch.  37,  1917, 
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les  of  periods  and  cola  as  components  of  speech  not  believing  that 
the  principle  of  metrical  feet  could  be  applied  to  a  prosaic  text;  on  the 
contrary,  the  basis  of  my  investigation  is  the  rhythm  of  words.*)  In  accent, 
I  believe,  I  found  the  key  to  a  rational  explanation  of  Cicero's  clau- 
sulae.  In  this  and  in  the  conviction  that  the  final  part  of  a  word  after 
the  accented  syllable  is  decisive  for  the  choice  of  the  succeeding  term, 
I  believe  to  be  precursor  of  Broadhcad.**)  The  most  important  point 
where  we  both  agree  is  that  we  both  recognise  the  need  of  comparing 
internal  combinations  of  rhythmical  units  with  final  combinations.*^) 
For  me  the  words  are  units,  for  Broadhead  the  feet.  We  seek  the 
'clausal  value'  of  any  one  combination  and  here  our  methods  distinguish 
themselves  from  all  others  excepting  A.  W.  de  Groot's. 

In  practical  application  of  these  principles  Broadhead  differs  from 
my  effort  though  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  quite  correct.  In  division 
of  speech  into  periods  and  members  the  decisive  factor  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  syntactical  dependence  alone.  But  Broadhead  makes  use  of 
his  theories  about  clausulae  .in  this  early  stage  of  investigation  and 
commits  a  petitio  principii.  On  p.  21  Cic.  Plane.  13  **quam  petitionem 
cum  reliquisset,  si  hoc  indicasti,  tanta  in  tempestate  te  gubemare  non 
posse,  de  virtute  tua  dubitavi,  si  nolle,  de  voluntate"  he  says  the  in- 
Bnitives  posse  and  nolle  are  parallel,  but  since  the  first  is  the  end  of  the 
membrum  the  second  must  rhythmically  belong  to  the  clausula  de  vo- 
hintate.  One  asks  why  it  must,  considering  that  the  sense  demands  a 
pause   after  nolle.    Or  Lig.  10   non  est  satis  :   accusas  eum,  qui  causam 


217—222,  and  yet  all  he  can  say  about  it  is  that  my  method  is  a  typo- 
logical one  (p.  43),  an  observation  which  may  have  been  derived  from 
de  Groot's  book. 

♦)Eurhytm.  pp.  182-196;  cp.  Berl.  ph.  W.  col.  219:  "Wir  gehen 
von  der  Oberzeugung  aus,  dass  als  Einheiten  auch  fiir  den  Rhythmus  — 
genauer  gesagt  fiir  die  Eurhythmie  —  der  Prosa  die  metrische  Gestaltun^ 
von  einzelnen  Wortem  und  keine  metrischen  Versfiisse  zu  betrachten 
sind.** 

*•)  Eurhytm.  pp.  194,  238;  Berl.  ph.  W.  1.  c. :  "Sie  (die  Statistik) 
kann  auch  mit  gewissen  Beschrankungen  hergestellt  werden,  z.  B.  wenn 
wir  nicht  das  ganze  vorangehende  Wort,  sondem  nur  seinen  letzten  Teil 
bis  zur  betonten  Silbe  in  Betracht  Ziehen  und  notieren."  What  Broad- 
head regards  as  a  fundamental  criterion  is  for  me  only  a  useful  help 
for  statistics. 

•••)  Cp.  Broadhead  p.  45  and  ch.  VI  (whole),  but  see  also  my 
book  (p.  237)  and  Berl.  phil.  W.  1.  c:  „Es  ist  daher  erforderlich,  dass 
man  die  Klauseln  mit  dem  iibrigen  Texte  desselben  Werkes  vergleicht." 
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lutbet  aut  ut  ego  dico,  meliorem  qium  tu  juf,  ut  fu  vis,  jMrem.  Psamn 
in  contrast  with  meliorem  is  by  itself  emphatic  and  it  is  due  to  his  pfc- 
judices  that  Broadhead  could  advance  his  mistaken  notion  tint  fu  vU 
and  parent  must  be  united,  because  the  clausula  cannot  contain  but 
one  foot.  Cicero's  rhythmical  taste  does  not  demand  a  continuous  artifi- 
cial rhythmical  stylization,  cf.  Or.  210  and  224.  Broadhead*s  division  of 
speech  according  to  accented  syllables  is  entirely  admissible.  It  is  as 
natural,  however,  to  divide  by  the  limits  of  words  and  so  why  does 
he  attack  Bomecq  and  my  "typology*?  If  I  mark  the  clause  esJt  vob* 
isti  by  -  u.  ou  -  -,  this  scheme  not  only  gives  a  plain  view  of  the  accent  as 
clear  as  in  Broadhead *s  type  C*  2,  but  also  shows  the  so  called  cietttta. 

Broadhead  forgets  that  his  division  is  merely  a  methodical  aid 
and  falls  victim  to  some  doubtful  notions.  He  believes  in  an  indepen- 
dent existence  of  his  feet,  considering  only  those  feet  primary  that  he 
chooses  to  and  imagines  that  a  smaller  foot  is  engulfed  by  the  larger 
one  (p.  41).  He  speaks  of  a  "staccato"  then  when  the  extent  ok  hit 
metrical  foot  agrees  with  the  limits  of  the  word.  He  commits  a  logical 
error  when  he  uses  his  system  to  prove  that  Latin  accent  was  ezpira'^ 
tory.  He  must  explain  numerical  results  of  his  statistics  by  a  kind  of 
metaphysical  aesthetics.  It  is  risky  to  distinguish  a  priori  between  basic 
and  derived  forms.  Thus  he  observes  the  recurrence  of  type  N2 
(--u  -u)  and  its  derivations  N'  2  and  N'2.  The  respective  numbers  are 
856,  145,  52.  He  explains  the  scarcity  of  N'2  by  saying  that  a  weak 
rhythm  originates  whenever  a  short  syllable  follows  a  dactyl.  Yet 
Bomecq  and  I  show  that  in  rhythmical  prose  only  the  anapaest  is  equi- 
valent to  a  spondee  and  not  the  dactyl,  so  that  N'  2  or  N*  2  do  not  be- 
long to  each  other.  It  is  not  quite  clear  why  this  should  be  a  weak 
rhythm,  a  group  of  three  short  syllables  occurs  in  the  so  frequent  type 
esse  videatur.  Broadhead,  moreover,  does  not  hesitate  to  explain  Cicero  s 
reluctance  to  the  heroic  clause  by  saying  that  it  is  the  development 
of  N  2  because  it  is  "rough  and  heavy.**  The  figures  of  his  statistics 
show  best  that  even  his  simple  types  contain  forms  of  quite  varied 
values  if  word-division  is  not  taken  into  account.  The  specification  of 
clausulae  according  to  their  "typology"  is  really  only  a  supplementary 
correction  of  general  tables.  So  the  figure  2831  for  C  2  represents  a 
heterogeneous  conglomeration :  different  types  are  perforce  mixed  to- 
gether and  only  the  figures  2055  for  -u,  --0,  520  for  -u  --U  and  256 
for  -U-,  -u  are  plain  and  show  what  the  favorite  clausula  is.  This  is 
the  case  also  with  ditrochees  2779  -u-u,  320  for -o,  -U  and  135  ^,  u-U. 

Broadhead  s  conclusions  on  the  clausula- value  of  individual  feet 
and  their  connection  rely  upon  absolute  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
respective  clausulae.     He  should  have   added  these  deductions   after 


chapter  VI  which  rightly  compares  the  frequency  of  respective  forms 
at  the  end  of  a  period,  of  a  "membrum"  and  of  an  "articulus**,  and 
then  instances  of  respective  combinations  of  double  foot,  occurring 
otherwise  inside  of  sentence-member. 

Broadhead  s  attempt  to  determine  frequency  of  individual  com- 
bination in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  word-pair  from  the  end  is 
interesting  but  unnecessary.  It  would  perhaps  yield  more  adequate  re- 
sults if  he  appended  a  special  table  for  the  beginning  of  periods  and 
cola.  So  far  we  think  it  sufficient  to  enter  all  unions  which  are  not  at 
the  end  of  sentence  -  members  into  one  group  of  the  "inner  unions**. 
The  last  section  of  his  work  is  no  more  than  hollow  statistics,  just 
when  we  should  expect  a  gleaning  of  general  principles  of  Cicero *s 
eurhythmia. 

Broadhead *s  work  proves  again  that  the  study  of  prosaic  rhythm 
is  well  progressing.  It  is  gratifying  that  he  in  his  doctor's  thesis  arrived 
at  the  appreciation  of  the  principles  that  we  regard  as  correct.  By  his 
method  he  can  obtain  independent  results  and  will  be  able  to  verify 
the  results  of  the  method  of  others.  He  must,  however,  get  rid  of  those 
prejudices  which  I  have  found  necessary  to  point  out  to  him. 

F.  Novotny. 
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4  has  no  directly  philological  part.  —  Heft  5.  A.  Gotze.  Das  Schick* 
sal  der  deutschen  Sprache  in  der  Gegenwart.  —  Heft  6—7.  H.  Wocke. 
Der  Ackermann  aus  Bohmen.  —  Heft  8.  A.  Korte.  Griechische  Vers* 
kunst.  —  A.  Debrunncr.  Sprachwissenschaft  und  Sprachrichtigkeit 
—  Heft  9.  C.  Clemen.  Der  religionsgeschichtliche  Ertrag  der  Argonauten* 
sage.  —  Band  51—52.  Heft  I.  A.  Wiedemann.  Die  Entzifferung  der 
Hieroglyphen.  —  Heft  2.  W.  Martini.  Entwicklungsgesetze  in  der  Ge* 
schichte  des  Schrifttums  H.  Stiirenburg.  Sprachunterricht  an  hoheren 
Schulen   und    Sprachwissenschaft. 

Band  51-52.  Heft  3-4. 
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R.  Heinze.  Die  horazische  Ode.  P.  Geigenmiiller.  Harmonien 
und  Dissonanzen  bei  Dio,  Plutarch  und  Favorin. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  NOTES,  vol.  37.  no.  1-8.  Baltimore. 
1922.  Philological  articles,  apart  from  reviews  and  notes,  in:  no.  2; 
A.  H.  Tolman.  Shakespeare's  Manipulation  of  his  sources  in  "As  you 
like  it". 

E.  H.  Zeydel.  The  Rimes  of  Stefan  George.  —  H.  Cummings. 
Chaucer  s  "Prologue".  —  H.  C.  Lancaster.  Seventeenth  Century  Prosody 
(in  French).  —  no.  3.  M.  Callaway.  The  Dative  of  time  how  long  in 
Old  English.  —  A.  A.  Raven.  A  Study  of  Masefield  s  Vocabulary, 
no.  4.  H.  Collitz.  Germanische  Wortdeutungen.  —  T.  Brooke.  Stanza* 
Connection  in  the  "Fairy  Queen",  no.  5.  H.  Collitz.  Germ.  Wort- 
deutungen 11.  —  no.  7.  F.  Kluge.  Germanisches  Reckentum;  frz.  "gar« 
9on".  —  W.  Kurrelmeyer.  German  lexicography,  pt.  iv.  —  H.  M.  Mar* 
tin.  Termination  of  Qualifying  Words  before  feminine  nouns  and  ad* 
jectives  in  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega. 

LINGUISTIC  SURVEY  OF  INDIA.  Vol.  xi.  Gipsy  languages. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  Sir  George  Abraham  Grierson,  K.  C.  I.  E., 
etc  Calcutta,  1922.  fol.  pp.  viii.  213.  The  actual  substance  of  this  vo* 
lume  is  by  Dr.  Sten  Konow,  formerly  assistant  to  Sir  George.  The 
introduction  gives  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  manner  of  format 
tion  of  the  argots  among  these  languages  and  indications,  borne  out 
in  the  subsequent  detailed  survey,  of  occasional  affinities  of  their 
languages  with  the  Romany  of  Europe  and  Armenia.  It  presents  a  rich 
treasure  of  specimens  of  languages  in  transition. 

JAHRBUCH   DER    DEUTSCHEN    SHAKESPEARE-GESELL- 
SCHAFT.  Berlin  und  Leipzig  1922.  Jahrg.  58.  This  number  is  devoted 
to  literary  criticism  and  the  usual  surveys  of  the  literature  of  Shakes 
peare  study. 

L.  H.  DYER.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
AUXILIARY  LANGUAGE  AND  ITS  SOLUTION  IN  IDO.  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman  &.  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  printed  in  Germany,  1923.  pp.  171. 

The  basic  part  of  this  book,  which  is  a  piece  of  propaganda 
for  Ido,  lies  between  pp.  78  and  136.,  where  a  statement  of  what  the 
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author  regards  as  the  defects  of  Esperanto  is  followed  by  a  useful 
risumi  of  the  di£Ferences  between  Esperanto  and  Ido. 

One  would,  however,  expect  in  a  book  designed  to  propagate 
and  popularize  Ido  a  less  contemptuous  tone  towards  the  peoples  from 
whose  midst  Esperanto  and  therefore  Idu  came  and  more  care  for  ac« 
curacy.  Apart  from  misprints  irritating  to  an  Englishman  and  nowise 
natural  to  a  German  compositor,  one  must  notice  some  astonishing 
statements.  Thus,  pp.  7—8,  Hungarian  is  spolcen  of  as  unique  in  type, 
though  it  is  the  head  of  its  widespread  branch  of  the  Finno«Ugrian 
languages,  and  is  known  to  more  people  out  of  Hungary  than  ¥rould 
be  supposed.  Then  in  the  same  context,  p.  8,  he  speaks  of  Catalan  as 
a  spoken  language,  whose  literature  is  purely  modem.  Yet  Catalan 
has  its  place  among  the  languages  in  which  the  earliest  printed  books 
were  printed.  Lithuanian  literature  in  print  again  goes  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  Institutum  Lithuanicum  is  of  seventeenth 
century  origin.  Again  in  the  same  place  he  puts  Serbian  in  ^e  same 
category,  despite  its  thousand  year  old  literature,  and  speaks  of  Creek 
as  a  non^cultural  language.  The  examples  of  pedantry  quoted  suffer 
severely  —  perhaps  from  a  misunderstanding  with  the  printer^and  so 
on  p.  16  we  find  igland  as  the  Old  English  form  for  modem  ishnd. 
As  a  further  example  see  the  footnote  on  p.  17.  Think  of  the  bril- 
liant French  journalist  Charles  Edmond,  a  Pole,  and  Myriam  Harry, 
the  equally  brilliant  writer,  of  a  much  more  distant  and  distiact  origin, 
and  many  more. 

It  is  also  allowable  to  protest  at  our  Society  being  called,  by 
implication,  the  English  Philological  Association.  The  eleven  demands 
on  an  efficient  international  language  seem  unfortunate  in  their  group- 
ing and  the  tacit  assumption  of  the  superior  logicality  of  English, 
(p.  31—2.)  In  the  discussion  of  a  priori  languages  on  pp.  41*'2  the 
suggested  universality  of  grammatical  categories  is  very  doubtful.  A  re- 
ference to  Bishop  Wilkins  would  have  been  expected  here.  The  termi- 
nology employed  is  far  from  clear.  Is  stem  or  root  meant  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  admirari  on  p.  49?  Finally  one  is  astonished  to  find  Dr. 
Ostwald  described  as  a  philologist  (p.  60).  Such  a  treatment  of  a  seri- 
ous theme  can  do  much  harm  and  little  or  no  good.  L.  C.  W. 

CHR.  MOLLER.  DIE  ENGLISCHE  LAUTENTWICKLUNG 
NACH  LEDIARD  (1725)  UND  ANDERN  GRAMMATIKERN.  DIS- 
SERTATION ...  pp.  149.  Darmstadt.  1915.  The  period  covered  by 
this  work  is  from  1676,  N.  Strong,  to  1725.  T,  Lediard. 
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This  is  the  usual  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  in  pho- 
netic order,  but  based  on  a  rather  imperfect  access  to  sources,  due 
presumably  to  the  war.  The  success  with  which  the  material  is  used 
is  considerable.  L.  C.  W. 

W.  EICHLER.  WORTSCHATZ  U.  WIRTSCHAFT  IM  GROSS- 
BRIT  ANNISCHEN  KRIEGSENGLISCH.  INAUGURAL -DISSERTA- 
TION ...  pp.  38.  Greifewald.  1923. 

A  solid,  though  lamentably  curtailed,  survey  of  the  e£Fect  of  the 
war  on  the  life  and  so  the  vocabulary  of  England.  The  few  minor 
errors  noted  seem  to  be  due  to  the  process  of  curtailment  It  should 
be  added  that  the  period  of  reconstruction  is  also  included.  L.  C.  W. 


MIA  SCHWARZ.  ALLITERATION  IM  ENGLISCHEN  KUL- 
TURLEBEN  NEUERER  ZEIT...  Hcrausgegeben  von  Professor  Dr.  H. 
Spies,  pp.  36.  Grei£swald,  1923. 

This  is  a  dissertation  that  deals  with  a  subject  of  real  interest, 
but  the  severe  curtailment  of  the  material  and  the  style  make  it  hard 
to  form  an  opinion  of  it.  It  covers  the  whole  field,  though  some  ex- 
amples seem  rather  the  result  of  the  inevitable  form  of  the  subject 
than  any  deliberate  choice  or  racial  character.    L.  C.  W. 


DE  VILLIERS,  MELIUS.  THE  NUMERAL -WORDS,  THEIR 
ORIGIN,  MEANING,  HISTORY  AND  LESSON,  pp.  124.  London, 
Gipe  Town,  1923. 

This  is  a  careful  attempt  to  build  up  the  history  of  the  I.  E. 
numerals  on  the  basis  of  what  is  known  of  the  formation  of  numerab 
and  of  gesture  language  in  barbarous  tribes.  It  goes  back  to  a  period 
when  one  and  two  were  barely  distinguished  and  three  came  into 
being  as  something  beyond,  analogous  to  the  Russian  sorok,  a  heap 
or  forty. 

There  is  nothing  forced  or  unnatural  in  its  hypotheses  or  its 
attempts  to  get  to  the  back  of  the  history  of  the  numerals,  but  some 
features  seem  likely  to  cause  doubt  It  is  as  well,  therefore,  to  give  his 
own  statement  (p.  103)  of  his  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten,  viz.  this,  that,  yon,  (whole)  hand 
less  one,  whole  hand,  three-three,  three  off  two-hands,  two  off  two- 
hands,  one  off  two-hands,  two  hands.   This  makes  clear  the  view  that 
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7-9  were  invented  after  10.,  and  5  before  4.  The  book  certainly  de- 
serves respectful  consideration.    L.  C.  W. 


L.  P.  H.  EIJKMAN.  GESCHIEDKUNDIGE  OVERZICHT  VAN 
DE  KLANKLEER  IN  NEDERLAND.  (Overdruk  uit  dc  Nieuwe  Taal- 
gids,  XVII -XVIII.) 

This  remarkable  survey  of  the  history  of  phonetics  in  the  Ne- 
therlands begins  with  a  general  survey  of  the  outstanding  stages  in  &e 
general  history  of  phonetics.  It  is  followed  by  the  detailed  survey  of 
Dutch  phonetics,  in  which  as  of  right  the  central  point  is  occupied 
by  that  neglected  pioneer  and  genius,  Petrus  Montanus. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  treatment  of  the  two  writers  on  teach- 
ing deafmutes,  van  Helmont  and  J.  C.  Amman. 

What  he  quotes  from  Briicke  is  peculiar  for  the  combination  of 
almost  incredible  error  and  acute  perception  of  English  phonetic  pe- 
culiarities. The  survey  ends  with  the  mention  of  the  really  epoch-ma- 
king work  of  Donders,  which  he  does  not  summarize,  as  it  belongs  to 
the  present  or  the  future.     L.  C.  W. 


L.  P.  H.  EIJKMAN.  DUREE  DES  VOYELLES  NEERLANDAI- 
SES...  EXTRAIT  DES  ARCHIVES  NEERLANDAISES  DE  PHYSIO- 
LOGIE,  ETC.  Tome  VII,  p.  88  (1922). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  actual  time  taken  in  producing  the 
Dutch  vowels,  very  curtly  stated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  these  experiments  will  appear,  fit  to  be  compared  with  the 
work  of  Frinta  on  Czech  vowels.  The  author  mentions,  as  very  incom- 
plete, a  previous  attempt  by  Professor  Galke.     L.  C.  W. 


P.  SILBERSTEIN.  DER  ZIONISMUS  IN  DER  ENGLISCHEN 
LITERATUR.  Auszug  aus  der  Inaugural— Dissertation  . . .  pp.  4.  Grcifs- 
wald,  1923. 

G.  F.  M.  ENNIS.  THE  FABRIC  OF  THOUGHT.  Essays,  pp. 
XIII.  121.  London,  1923.  This  book  is  divided  into  three  books,  I, 
Abracadabra,  the  riddle  of  the  sphynx,  2,  bubbles,  the  riddle  of  life, 
3,  gossamer,  the  riddle  of  the  future.  It  represents  a  totally  different 
point  of  view  to  that  of  Mr.  Justice  De  Villiers  and  one  less  easy  to 
accept.  Starting  from  an  incorrect  form  of  the  wellknown  counting-out 
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rhyme  cited  by  him,  the  author  adds  that  it  is  the  ancient  alphabet 
associated  with  the  phrase  or  word  abracadabra  and  deduces  by  much 
juggling  in  the  spirit  of  certain  older  Semitic  scholars  a  whole  series 
of  startling  conclusions,  and  suggests  that  this  alphabet  enshrines  cer- 
tain mystical  teachings.  The  worst  difficulty  is  that  his  quatrain  is  not 
the  familiar  traditional  one,  but  three  lines  of  an  American  form  fol- 
lowed by  a  dialect  form  of  the  first  line.  This  demolishes  any  conclu- 
sion based  upon  the  four  lines  taken  together.  Other  pa];ts  of  the 
theory  fare  badly  on  examination  of  the  details,  so  far  as  one  limited 
individual  can  have  a  smattering  of  knowledge  of  such  alarmingly  di- 
verse matter  as  here  meets  as.  Thus,  p.  7  he  speaks  of  an  alleged  deity 
worshipped  by  the  lamas  of  Tibet  ("Llamas  of  Thibet")  without  men- 
tioning his  name,  but  this  is  the  first  word  of  the  formula  "Om  mane 
padme  om",  which  is  most  decidedly  uttered  as  often  as  possible.  Again 
in  a  note  on  p.  14  he  derives  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  Anacapri  from 
Greek  ana.  Here  the  second  is  fairly  right  but  the  other  is  wild,  being 
in  honour  of  S.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Or  p.  23 
"Hebrew  Yavan  or  Jehovah**  is  a  sufficiently  startling  equation.  Of 
the  same  value  is  the  derivation  of  English  Bess  from  Hebrew  Beth, 
p.  29,  or  the  inversion  of  the  history  of  the  sign  H  in  Greek.  The  part 
of  the  book  which  concerns  us  as  Philologists  is  marred  by  the  same 
sort  of  confusion  and  it  is  only  worth  while  to  notice  it  as  a  warning 
not  to  do  likewise.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  philo- 
sophers and  historians.  L.C.W. 

CODE  HITTITE,  par  Fr^d^ric  Hrozny,  professeur  i  I'Universit^ 
Tchdque  de  Prague,  I'*  Partie,  36  francs,  represents  the  first  volume 
of  HETHITICA  Collection  de  travaux  relatifs  k  la  philologie,  Thistoire 
et  Tarch^ologie  hittites,  publi^e  sous  la  direction  de  Frederic  Hrozny, 
Paris  1922.  Libraire  orientaliste  Paul  Geuthner. 

This  most  important  work  gives  the  transliterated  text  and  the 
French  translation  of  Hittite.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  excellent  re- 
production of  tablets.  The  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students 
of  Asia  Minor  languages,  as  it  is  the  effort  of  a  scholar  who  has  conclu- 
sively proved  the  presence  of  Indo-European  elements  in  the  Hittite. 
For  social  history  the  material,  however,  is  equally  useful,  for  it  con- 
tains documents  of  ancient  law  and  customs  and  enriches  the  means 
for  the  study  of  ancient  peoples.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  review  this 
work  minutely  in  the  next  number. 
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We  arc  in  receipt  of  the  APXHB  3A  AJIBAHACKy  CTAPMHy, 
J63MK  H  ETHOJIOrajy  (The  Archives  of  Albanian  antiquity,  language 
and  ethnology)  edited  by  Ch.  Bari^,  professer  in  the  University  of 
Belgrade. 

The  publication  (Vol.  I.)  is  the  first  of  the  series  that  Prof.  Bari^ 
edited  and  contains  interesting  and  valuable  philological  articles  in 
study  and  critique.  The  contents  are:  P.  Skok:  Studije  iz  ilirske  topo- 
nomastike«  K.  Treimer:  Zur  Riickerschliessung  der  illyrischen  Gotter- 
welt  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  die  sUdslawische  Philologie,  N.  Jokl: 
Zur  albanischen  Sprachgeschichte,  V.  Corovid:  OdnaSaji  izmedu  Cmo- 
goraca  i  Albanije  u  poCetku  XVIII  veka,  G.  Elezovid:  Jedna  amautska 
varianta  o  boju  na  Kosovu,  V.  Cajkanovi^:  Motivi  prve  amautske  pes- 
me  o  boju  na  Kosovu,  K.  OStir:  Illyro-Thrakisches,  Ch.  Bari^;  Etimo- 
loSki  i  gramati^ki  prilozi,  and  R.  Nachtigal:  O  elbasanskem  pismu  in 
pismenstvu  na  njem. 

Added  to  these  larger  articles  are  miscellaneous  smaller  contri- 
butions of  scholarly  value,  and  a  series  of  reviews  on  both  philology 
and  literature. 
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PREFACE. 

This  volume  is  presented  to  the  students  of  Welsh  with  the  trust 
that  they  will  find  it  serviceable  and  useful  both  in  study  and  reference. 

In  transcribing  Welsh  pronunciation  Sweet's  and  that  of  the 
maitre  phonetique  systems  were  generally  adhered  to,  the  exceptions 
being  especially  in  the  mixed  vowels  which  are  marked  with  two  dots 
beneath  the  line  —  those  above  the  line  having  been  reserved  for  mark- 
ing the  hiatus.  Welsh  //  is  represented  by  L,  but  all  other  markings 
are  self-evident.*)  For  Vannetais  use  of  Prof.  Loth's  transcription  was 
made.  In  Sanskrit  /  r  stand  for  the  syllabic  1  and  r,  while  ^  is  used 
for  the  palatal,  $  for  the  cerebral  spirant  n  for  the  palatal  nasal,  and 
the  hook  under  the  vowel  (e.  g.  vi^ati)   denotes  the  for  Anusvara.^) 

In  Welsh  quotations  the  romic  letters  denote  a  conjectural  read- 
ing or  the  nonmutated  form  of  the  word  (  viz.  tad,  the  word  in  the 
respective  passage  is  mutated  i.  e.  dad  or  fy  nhad).  Cornish  forms  as  they 
are  spelt  in  the  Texts  and  in  Lhuyd  are  given  in  romic  type.  Other 
uses  of  the  romic  or  italic  letters  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader.  ***) 

The  author  need   not   say  how  greatly  he  is  indebted  to  Zeuss 

and    Ebel's   Grammatica   Celtica,  to  Strachan's   Introduction   to    Early 

Welsh,  and   to    Prof.  Loth's  numerous  articles  on  the  Welsh  language 

and  to  the  works  of  other  Celtic  scholars.  If  at  times  these  authorities 
are  not  quoted,  the  author  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  arc  common 

property  to  the  students  of  Celtic. 

Thanks  are  extended  to  Prof.  Loth  for  his  reading  of  the  proofs 

and   the   many   valuable   suggestions   he   gave  me  in  his  letters  and  to 

Mr.  T.  Lewis  of  the  Aberystwyth  University    who   furnished  me  with 

books.  Further  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Jan  Vilikovsky  who  had  collated 

the  texts  and  to  Mr.  Jos.  Cada  who  read  the  proofs. 


•)  ^  =  Welsh  r  h;  8  =  Welsh  dd.  —  p ,  9  O.  Brit,  open  e,  o;  e.  o 
O.  Brit  closed  e,  o. 

••)  I.Eur.  /.  I*,  5.  /p  =  syllabic  1.  r,  n,  m. 

•••)  Angular   brackets  (  <[   ^>  )  denote   that  the  letters   enclosed 
in  them  are  to  be  suppressed. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Stokes  (Urk.)  =  Urkeltischer  Sprachschatz,  Gottingen  1894  (2nd  vol.  of 

Fick*s  Vergleichendes  Worterhuch  der  idg.  Sprachen*.) 
Holder  =  Altkeltischer  Sprachschatz,  Leipzig  1891  £F. 

RC.  =  Revue  CelHque Paris. 

AcL  =  Archiv  fiir  ceHische  Lexicographie, 

KSB  =  Beitrage  zur  vergleichenden  Sprachwissenschaft   , . .  herausgege- 

ben  von  A.  Kuhn  und  A.  Schleicher.  Berlin  1858—1876. 
IF  =  Indogermanische  Forschungen, 
KZ  =  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift 
Cymr.  or  Cymmrod.  =  Y  Cymmrodor,  The  Magazine  of  the  Honourable 

Society  of  Cymmrodorion.  London. 
ZE.  =  Grammatica  Celtica . . .  construxit  I,  C.  Zeuss,  editio  altera  curavit 

H.  Ebel,  Berlin  1871. 
Pedersen,   (vergl.)  Gr(am.)  =  Vergleichende   Grammatik   der  keltischen 

Sprachen.  Gottingen  1909-1913. 
Loth,  Voc.  =  Vocabulaire  vieux-breton,  Paris  1884. 

„      Chr.  br.  (or  Chrest  or  Chrest.  bret.)  =  Chrestomathie  bretonne, 

Paris  1890. 

M.  L(at).  =  Les  mots  latins  dans  les  Ungues  britoniques,  Paris  1892. 
„      Mar.(gall)  =  La  mitrique  galloise.    Paris  1900  -  1902  ( Cours  de 

litt^rature  celtique.  Tome  IX— XI). 
„      Rem.  =  Remarques   et  additions  i  V Introduction  to  Early  Welsh 

de  J.  Strachan,  Paris  1911. 
Emault,  Glos.  =  Glossaire  moyen  breton,  2nd  ed. .   Paris  1895. 

„         Diet  =  Dictionnaire  itymologique  du  breton  moyen  (in  Le  mys- 

t^re  de  Sainte  Barbe).  Paris  1888. 
Rhys  Lect.  =  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology  \  London  1879. 
Nettlau  Beitrage  =  Beitrage  zur  cymrischen  Grammatik  (Dissert.  Leipzig 

1887.) 
Griffith  Roberts  ==  A  Welsh  grammar  and  other  tractsi  Milan  1567 
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GaC.  --  The  History  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan,  Ed.  by  Arthur  Jones. 
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Hg.  —  Selections   from    the   Hengwrt  MSS in  the  Peniart  Library. 

Ed.  by  Robert  Williams.  2  vol.  London  1876,  1892. 

Juv.  =  The  verses  in  the  Juvencus  MS.  printed  in  Skene's  Four  An- 
cient Books  of  Wales,  II.  1—2. 

La.  =  A  glossary  of  Mediaeval  Welsh  Laws ...  By  Timothy  Lewis,  Man- 
chester 1913. 

LL  =  Liber  Landavensis.  The  text  of  the  book  of  Llan  Dav ...  by  J. 
Gwenogvryn  Evans  and  John  Rhys.  Oxford  1893. 

L.  W^,  =  The  Black  Book  of  Chirk. 

M.  Mab.  =^  The  text  of  Mabinogion  in  RB  (s.  infra),  1887. 

Ox.2  =  Oxonicnsis  posterior. 

P.  =^  Peniarth  MS.  4  in  The  White  Book  Mabinogion.  Ed.  by  J.  Gwe- 
nogvryn Evans.  Pwllheli  1907  (quoted  by  cols). 

RB.  —  The  Red  Book  of  Hergest.  Ed.  by  John  Rhys  and  J.  Gw.  Evans 
Oxford  1887-1890. 

R  BB.  or  Bruts  ^^  The  Text  of  The  Bruts  from  the  RB.  (see  supra). 

R  BP.  =  The  Poetry  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest.  Ed.  J.  Gwenogvryn 
Evans.  Llanbcdrog  1911. 

Skene  --  The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales ...  By  William  F.  Skene, 
Edinburgh  1868. 

MA.  =  The  Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales . . .   ^  Denbigh  1870. 

Nen(nius)  --  Historia  Brittonum  cum  additamentis  Nennii.  Ed.  Th. 
Mommsen  (in  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica) 

(Nennius)  Itp.  =  iVenn/us  interpretatus  (in  Historia  Brittonum,  see  supra). 

Geof(fM<iy)  ^^  Gottfried's  von  Monmouth  Historia  Regum  Britanniae. 
Hcraiisgcgcben  von  San  xMarte.  Halle  1854. 

Voc.Co.  ~-  Vocabulariiim  cornicum. 
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PHONOLOGY. 

VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS. 

§  1.  Early  Welsh  had  the  following  system  of  vowels  and 
diphthongs:  — 

Vowels:  a;e:y  (=1.  [ij;  2.  M) ;  o;  w[v];  i;  u  [=y]. 

Diphthongs:  ae  [ai];  oe  [oi];  ei;  wy  [ui];  (O.W.  ou) >  Ml. 
W.  eu  [ei] ;  aw  [au] ;  ew  [eu] ;  yw  [iw]  ;*)  iV  [iu]. 

§  2  y  =  a)  [iJ  in  final  syllables  and  as  a  rule  in  monosyllables, 
b)  In  all  other  positions,  it  has  the  value  of  a.  In  few  proclitics,  we 
have  to  postulate  the  a  sound  for  Ml.W.,  e.  g.  yr,  y,  Mod.W. 
[ar,  3]  'the';  yn.  Mod.  [an]  *in';  vy,  Mod.  ^[va]  *my';  dy.  Mod. 
[da]  'thy' ;yn,  Mod.W.  [an]  'our';  ycA  *yours';  myn**)  'by'  (in 
oaths) ;  ys  'is' ;  y,  ycf,  y8,  yr  (verbal  particle) ;  py. 

1.  ymi,  ytti,  ytty  [imi]  [ittij.     l.b  myned  Mod.  [mind]. 

2.  In  words  like  sy/w,  ^uyiy  the  final  sound  was  a  con- 
sonant, and  consequently  the  preceding  y  has  the  value  of  [ij. 

3.  For  y  before  vowels  see  J.  Morris  Jones,  Gr.  p.  119. 

4.  The  diphthong  yw  becomes  aw  in  non  final  syllables, 
€.  g.  byw  [bi:u] :  bywyd  [bawid] ;  clyw  [kli:u] :  clywed  [kbwed]  l) 
[similarly:  wy  [wa]  in  gwyrhion  [gwarfijon],  see  J.  Morris 
Jones  p.  120. 

§  3.  The  dipthong  wy  [=  wy\  2)  must  not  be  confused  with 
yyy.  This  rising  diphthong  corresponds  usually  to  Bret,  oe,  oue, 

•)  For  3w  see  §  2. 

••)  N.W.  [mdnn]  J.  Morris  Jones,  Gram.,  [mdn]  fyncs  Clinton. 
*)  For  formations  like  distrywiaf  cp.  J.  Morris  Jones,  Gr.  p.  120. 
')  The  rule  defined  in  the  preceding  section  docs  not  apply  to 
wy  (falling  diphthong) 
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sometimes   oa,  Vanet.  oe  [we],  e.g.  bwyd  [bu:id],  Ml.W.  bwyt 

'food',  Leon,  boed,  fcouec/,  Van.  bouit;cwyr,  Br.  ft<5ar[kwarj  H. Van. 

coer.  After  g,  ch,  the  falling  cUphthong,  viz.  wy,  is  most  frequent 

(e.  g.  gwyb  'trees';  gwyn  'white';  chwys).  wy  occurs*)  in  Gwy 

[guii]  'the  Wye' ;  gwyb  [gu:i81  'goose' ;  gwyb  'presence' ;  gwyl 

[gu:d]  'a  holiday,  feast' ;  gwyl  [gu:il]  'modest* ;  gwyr  [gu:ir]  'he 

knows',  gwyr  [gurir]   'a   bend' ;  gwystl  'pledge',  gwyth  [guu^l 

'anger';  chwyb  [xuriS]  'swelling*. 

Note  further  mwy  [mu:i]  'more',  Bret  mui;  wy  [u:f]  'egg'; 

wyth  [uritl  'eight'**);  wyn  [uiin]  'lambs';  wybr  'sky'  (wyl,  gwyl). 
Final  -wy  is  always  a  falling  diphthong  (pwy^  Mathonwy)  except 
in  the  2^^  pers.  sg.  praes.  ind.  of  w-  verbs :  cedwy^  Mod.  cedwi. 

VOWEL  QUANTITY. 

§  4.  In  Welsh,  Cornish  and  Breton  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels  is  independent  of  the  Celtic  one;  it  is  determined  by 
the  position  of  the  vowel,  especially  by  the  nature  of  the  follow- 
ing consonant.  The  only  trace  of  the  original  quantity  is  mani- 
fest in  the  quality  of  the  vowel  (as  *a  >  a,  *d  >  o,  *!  >  y, 
*iiyw;  *i/,  *r>  i;  *a  >  q  [which  became  aw  in  Welsh  final 
syllables],  *au,  *eu,  *ou  y  *gy  u  [y]). 

Accented  vowels  in  Welsh  monosyllables  are  long:  — 

1.  if  they  are  final,  e.  g.  da  [da:]  'good',  ty  [ti:]  'house*. 

2.  before  single  consonants,  viz.:  lenated  stops 
(Mod.W.   b,  g,  d)\  /,  r,  n,  or  before  spirants,  i.  e.  /  [v],  8,  ch 

[x]»  ^'^  [t]»  //  [fJ»  ^  (^^)»  ^'  g-  •  Ml.W.  map,  mab,  Mod.W.  mab 
[ma:b]  'son' ;  gwac,  [gwaigj  'empty' ;  bot,  [bo:d]  'to  be' ;  ial, 
[t^arl]  'payment';  dur,  [di:rj  'steel';  tan,  [t*'a:n]  'fire';  [hen, 
hernj   'old*. 

In  O.W.  a  long  vowel  became  short  in  compounds :  Henn 
rit  (LL),  Henn-pont  {nn  denoting  the  quantity  of  the  preceding 
vowel,  see  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  137). 

*)  Breton  equivalents :  W.  gw,  Bret,  gw,  e.g.  gwyh,  Leon.gii'cz,  Cornu.» 
Van.  gwe,  but  gwy:  Van  ,  Comu  goue  etc.,  see  J  Loth,  RC.  XVI I.  439, 
XVI H.  236/7. 

**)  Deriv.  wythnos,  Mod.W.  |usnos]. 
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In  North  Wales,  the  vowels  of  monosyllables  are  long  before  st, 
sb  =  sp,  sc=sg,  lit  Mod.  dust  |kli:st|  *ear*,  cist  [kHist)  *chest*,  cosb 
[k^'o.sb]  *punishment*,  gwisg  [i  =  i:]  (Ml. W.  gwisc)  *dress*,  hallt  [ha:Lt] 
•salt*,  'in  SW.  before  //,  in  NW.  only  in  dll.  hSll  [(h)o:L]  'all'.  InMod.W. 
a  vowel  is  short  before  a  final  c,  t  p.  i-  c.  unlenated  stops ;  these  final 
stops  occur  only  in  borrowings  from  English  and  Irish. 

The  accented  vowel  is  long  if  followed  by  a  vowel  or  h 
e.  g.  ^og  'salmon',  dehau  'right,  south'. 

The  vowel  is  short  before  two  or  more  consonants  or  be- 
fore m  which  is  double  in  origin,  unaccented  vowels  are  always 
short,  e.  g. :  cant  [k^'ant]  'hundred',  pump  [p^Imp]  'five' ;  Uynn 
(Mod.W.  Uyn)  [Lyn]  'lake',  btynn  (Mod.  bryn)  [brin]  'hill',  penn 
(Mod.  pen)  [p^'en]  'head' ;  llong  'ship' ;  parth  'part',  fforb  'way' ; 
yma  [sma]  'here* ;  trwm  'heavy' ;  so  too  penneu,  iindeb  'unity'  but 

un  [i:n]  'one.' 

In  Mod.W.  polysyllables,  the  vowel  is  short  before  p,  t  c.  but 
these  consonants  were  double  in  their  origin.  In  Ml.  W.,  these  conso- 
nants were  doubled,  e.  g.  racco  Mab.  8,  26, 41,  74 ;  raci!co  9, 61,  62;  mackwy 
9.  10.  RB.P.  1035-43;  eppi7  Mab.  20  {epyl  Laws);  atteb  M.  7,  13.  14,  19, 
27  etc.;  attep  BB.  8*1,  796  etc.;  neitta  Mab.  77,  gwreicka  (M.  25). 

In  unstressed  syllables:   byth  [bif]  'ever',  nyt  'not',  Mod. 

[nid],  heb  [heb]  'without' ;  vy,  Mod.  fy  [va]  'my' ;  dy  [da]  'thy' 

etc.,  ni  [ni]  'we';  chwi.  Mod.  thi  'you'  etc. .  In  some  cases,  there  was 

a  short  vowel  before  /,  e.  g.  calon  (spelt  sometimes  in  Ml.W. 

callon^);  c61yn:  kollyn  'pivot',  O.W.  colginn. 

The  penultimate  vowel  is  of  medium  length  (half  long)  before 
a  single  consonant  i.  e.  before  lenated  cons,  [b],  [d],  [g],  /,  single  n, 
single  r  or  before  ff,  th,  ch.  Sweet  records  hearing  only  uchal  [ixal]  *lofty*, 
prtgethu  [prege  Ji]  *to  preach*  etc.,  so  too  Anwyl  p.  75.  but  cf.  also  Rowlands 
p.  15  f.  and  J.  Morris  Jones.  Gr.  p.  71  and  Loth,  M6tr.  gall.  II.  2.  21—22. 

ae,  oe,  wy  are  long  in  Mod.W.  and  most  probably  in  Ml. 

W.**)  in  monosyllables: 

e.  g.  cWaer  [xwaiir]  'sister*,  gwaethlgwanii]  *  worse',  blaen  [bla:m] 
*front*;  doe  [do:i]  'yesterday*,  oer  [o:.ir]  'cold*;  oen  [o:m]  'lamb',  wyn 
[u:in]  'lambs*;  viyth  fuath]  *eight*;  Mod.W.  llwyd  [Lu:id]  'grey':  but 
mwyaf  [muia]  'most*,  blwybyn  [bluiftyn]  'year* ;  dwyrain  [duiranj   'east*. 

•)  cf.  dynnyon  P.  32  for  dynyon,  i.  e.  [dsnjon]. 
••)  J.  Loth,  M6tr.  gall.  II.  2.  150. 
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For  cwymp,  rhwym  etc.  see  J.  Morris  Jones,  Gr.  p.  69  and  El. 
Gr.  §  102.  North  W.  aw,  ew  arc  long  when  Hnal.  All  other  diphthongs 
are  short,  oe,  ae  in  non  ultimate  syllables*) :  gloew  [gbiu] ;  caeau  [kdia]^) 
For  oe,  ae,  eu,  wy   in  final   syllables  of  polysyllabic  words   see  §  90. 

In  contractions  like  gwnant  (for  gwnaant)^  gwnai  (for 
gwnaei),  the  vowel  or  diphthong  was  long,  as  it  is  to-day  in 
Mod.W.  [gna:n]  [gna:i]. 

§  5.  Di£Ference  between  open  and  closed  vowels:  for  cqch  see 
Rhys,  Lect*.  128;  for  o:^;  e:f  see  Loth,  Mots  lat.  p.  79. 

SYLLABIC  DIVISION. 

§  6.  1.  A  single  consonant  between  vowels  belongs  to 
the  second  syllable  in  Mod.W.,  e.  g.  tan  yn  biwebar  'until 
lately'  [tananSi  weSar]  ,see  Sweet  464.  For  Ml.  Welsh  we  have, 
however,  to  postulate  another  division,  viz.  heb :  heb-od^  Gwynn- 
ed,  dyn-yon;  this  is  suggested  by  spellings  like  catton  (Loth, 
Rem.  p.  4)  and  by  the  cynghanedd,  e.  g.  gadv/  .-gadam;  a  cAymot 
kymry  T.  13)  see  Loth,  Metr.  gall.  II.  2.   12  f.  . 

2.  Where  there  are  more  consonants,  the  first  belongs  to 
the  first  syllable,  e.  g.  gor-mes,  ded-wyd  [cf.  cynghanedd  in 
detwydon:   dtrvyd   T.    18];    pencfevic  :    I^ved  BB.  59' 15, 16. 

The  cynghanedd  makes  an  exception  in  case  of  groups 
containing  a  spirant  (y  harchai  arch  Sk.  36*23  =  BB.  71*5, 
marchaivc :  inarch)  and  double  consonants  [inclus.  nt,nd,nh,nn: 
mb,  mp,  mh,  m(m)],  camavn :  camp  Sk.  100*7= A.  31,  fcarwn : 
byrr  298*5  =-R.  1052  (see  Loth,  Metr.  gall.  II.  2.  16-17). 

In  prefixes  and  compounds :  gur-vlung,  er-grynner,  af-wenit ;  see 
Loth  1.  c.  17-18. 

The  difference  between  W.  tadeu  [a|  and  Br.  tadou  [a]  is  probably 
partly  due  to  different  division  of  syllables,  viz.  tad-eu,  but  Bret. 
ta-dou;  see  Loth,  Metr.  galloise  II.  2.  22. 


•)  Rhys  Lect.2  130:  The  spelling  ae  .  .  .  .  is  also  retained  in 
words  oi  more  than  one  syllable,  as  in  aerfa  'a  battle-field'  .  .  .  ,but  the 
pronunciaton  varies  between  au  or  ai  and  eu  or  ei.* 

**)  cf.  Ml.W.  breinar  for  braenar,  cf.  also  gwyb  [gu:i6],  gwybau, 
see  Rhys  1.  c.  131;  cf.  also  dawideuaf. 
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VALUE  OF  W  AND  Y  AFTER  CONSONANTS. 

§  7.  Ml.W.  final  w  after  a  consonant  was  a  spirant,  and, 
consequently,  it  did  not  count  as  a  syllable  (Loth,  Metr.  gall. 
II.  2. 113),  e.  g.  marw,  cadw  —  not  as  in  Mod.W.  [maru],  [k^adu] 
etc.,  —  so  too  gloew,  guaew  (guaew  BB.  6),  gohoyw  T.  20*15. 

Final  y,  a,  w  going  back  to  3  after  a  liquid  (Bret,  c'h) 
were  consonants  in  daly,  dala,  'to  hold',  Uary,  llara  from  Lat. 
largus;  Hwry,  Hyry,  llory  (see  Loth,  Metr.  II.  2.  114),  but  in 
gwala  (Bret,  gwalch),  cywalha,  a  counts  as  a  syllable,  eiry,  eira 
(Bret,  erch)  may  be  either  monosyllabic  or  disyllabic  (see  Loth, 
ibid.). 

I,  y=j[  .  I  [j]  is  spelt  in  Old  and  Mod.W.  i,  in  Ml.W.  y,  i. 
Initially  before  a  vowel .  i  (y)  has  the  value  of  [j],  e.  g.  lac/i,  ieuanc, 
iawn,  but  ywch  =  ywch.  Medially  before  a  vowel  i  (y)  represents 
a  vowel,  if  the  form  is  derived  from  a  word,  ending  in 
"'  (y)>  ^'  g-  g^^bi :  gweSiwr;  ri :  lieu;  dyly :  dylyed;  teithi :  ieitlii- 
awc,  and  in  words  like  dieu,  diar.  If  i  (y)  goes  back  to  old 
Celtic  /,  it  has  the  consonantic  value;  it  is  very  often  left  out 
in  Ml.W.  spelling,  e.  g.  ceinhauc,  Mod.  ceiniog  [k^'injog],  keilawc 
AL.  I.  718,  Mod.W.  ceiliog.  keinon  Sk.  16719=  ikeyny on*) 
La. ;  in  plurals  ion,  ieu ;  e.  g.  O.W.  mepion  Gen.,  Mod.  meibion 
Ml.  W.  meibon ;  esgidieu,  in  verbs  with  infinitive  in  -iaw.  Mod. 
-10,  c.  g.  ceisaw,  ceisiaw  (Mod.  ceisio),  in  suffixes  -iat,  -ieit, 
-iaeth,  -lanf,  -lawc,  (if  they  are  not  suffixed  to  a  word  ending 
in  -I,  y),  e.  g.  nofio  (but  ^we8i*o). 

For  I  in  Urien,  Morien  from  O.W.  5  (O.W.  Urbgen,  Mor^ 
gen)  see  §§  129,^211. 

ACCENT. 

§  8.  In  Mod.W.  the  accent,  with  certain  exceptions,  falls 
on  the  penult. 

,1.  It  falls  on  the  last  syllable :  — 

•)  Note,  hebiw;  dioed  T.  19'17,  dioes  T.  21'9,  dievil;einyoes  ^=^  einioes 
in  MA.  246«,  eirjoes,  erioed,  neithiwyr:  neithwyr  cp.  BB.  7*3,  R.  1037'31,35. 
Ml.  Bret  neyzor,  neyzour,  Co.  nehuer. 
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1.  in  words  where  the  last  syllable  represents  a  contraction 
of  two  last  syllables;  such  instances,  however,  are  not  earlier 
than  Mod.  or  later  Ml.W.  . 

2.  in  a  few  disyllables  beginning  with  yr-  or  yiii-,  e.  g. 
ysgrech  beside  ysgwyd  etc. ;  ymlab  'to  fight' :  ymlab  'to  tire 
one's  self  [according  to  Prof.  Loth  ym-  is  stressed  if  the  reflexive 
sense  is  still  perceptible]. 

3.  in  reduplicated  pronouns  like  my  ft,  tydt 

II.  In   words  like  syberw,  arbelw,  gwarchadw,  where  the 

final  'W  was  a  spirant,    the  accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable 

but  two. 

Compounds  are  accented  regularly.  The  prefixes  an-,  di-,  dy-, 
cyd',  go-,  gor-f  gwrth-,  r/iy-,  tra-  often  take  full  stress.  For  wordgroups 
of  a  noun  and  its  attribute  see  J.  Morris  Jones,  Gr.  p.  58  f.  . 

The  above  mentioned  system  of  accentuation  has  replaced 

an  earlier  one  according  to  which  the  last  syllable  (the  ultima) 

was  accentuated.  This  O. W.  accent  began  to  shift  to  the  preceding 

syllable  (penult),  but  though  this  movement  began  early,  it  was 

not  entirely  accomplished   before   the  end  of  the  XII.  cent; 

see  §§  77,  179,  and  Loth,  Rem.  p.  18-21. 

HIATIC  GROUPS. 

§  9.  All  of  those  digraphs  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
Welsh  falling  diphtong  or  a  combination  of  j[,  w  -f  «i  vowel  must 
be  regarded  as  hiatic;  e.  g.  ey  (so  far  it  is  not  a  spelling  for 
or  a  modification  of  ci)  is  hiatic,  e.g.  heyrn,  teym,  breyr,  lleyg; 
lluyh  'horting'  {heb  luyd  LI.  120),  Buelt  Nen.  48,  73,  dan 
Nen.,  LI.  174,  Cuan  LI.  168;  Cuelinus  LI.  76=  Cuhelin  CH.  5 ; 
gwetius  (gweli);  buarth  (bu  +  (^)arth) ;  eang  from  ehang;  dial 
(<  di(5)all);  deall;  diolch;  bwyt'ao  *he  may  eat',  Ml.W.  paratoi 
'to  prepare*,  avhwyreaf  *I  shall  extoll*,  cytuun  'united'. 

The  groups  with  aya  (and  its  palatal  mutation  ey)  are 
hiatic,  e.  g.  dayar,  haearn  pi.  /leyrn,  gayaf  etc. . 

But  a)  foi,  down,  see  Loth,  Metr.  galL  II.  2  110  f .  . 
b)  For  gnai,  doi  see  infra. 


§3  10,  11  HIATUS. 


§  10.  (II.)  The  hiatus  subsists  in  compounds  or  derivations : 
c.g.ffoir,  ffoes  (from  jfo);  gwebiwr  'supplicator'  (g^ebi'^{s)wr), 
lieu  'kings'  (from  ri) ;  dieu  'days',  see  Loth  1.  c.  Ill;  boreeu 
(from  bore);  toed^kom  to);  tawn  (from  taw^wn);  lleeu  *to  read'; 
O.W.  guobiiach.  The  infinitives  in  -hau,  -heu  are  hiatic  in  early 
Welsh  poetry,  so  too  perheit  A.  4,  mawrheynt,  deleer.  Two 
identical  vowels  in  hiatus  are  found  in  coffaaf,  armaafR.  1037*18. 
In  prose  contracted  forms  occur  as  well,  e.  g.  kanhattaf  (Mab). 

Sometimes,  however,  two  different  vowels  were  contracted : 
foi,  down  see  Loth  1.  c,  rhoed  M.A.  296a,  gwneif  T.  63*22, 
gwnawn  M.A.  190a,  gunai  BB.  56,  gwneir  M.A.  284a,  but 
gwneif  A.  1  '5 ;  gwnaant  T.  1 5'  1 2,  sic  lege  T.  1 1*  1 3,  gwney ;  gwneynt 
T.  19-7,5Tvne7ieiA.31*3;5Tvna/ioT.  161,  2;  -ik^R.  1027*20;- 
awn.  Set  (see  Loth  1.  c.) ;  —  doei  >  doi  (Mab.) ;  down ;  doyn 
A  20*2;  -  buum  BB.  100*3  beside  bum  {mi  a  wum  BB.  99, 
see  also  Loth  1.  c). 

In  boet,  bwyf,  bwyr,  oi,  m  arc  O.  W.  diphthongs. 

HIATUS  IN  STEMS. 

§  11.  (III.)  In  most  of  these  instances,  the  hiatic  group 
goes  back  to  a  vowel-flanked  *5<*g:  e.  g.  rheen  (^regeno-, 
s.  §  130),  breenhin  {breyenhin  R.  1056*28,  see  ib.),  /cern,  ^eyrn 
(see  ib.);  Ilmn  (A.  1418,  2012.  Va^in),  Lleyn;  fcreyr  T.  63*17  -. 
Contraction  of  such  hiatic  groups  is  a  question  of  time  only : 
soren.for  instance, in T. 67*19, 24*5, 27*  13,  80*5;  brenhin:  U.  120 
breennin  beside  brennin;  Hen  (but  Heenawr  T.  27*6,  lleeuT.  7T\1, 
61*4).  Maes  is=^ maes  in  T.  25*14,  but  usually  it  is  maes;  maen 
seems  to  be  a  monosyllable  as  early  as  the  O.W.  period. 
Cytnraeg,  Cymraes,  cymreyb  is  always  hiatic  in  Ml.W.  . 

According  to  Loth  (M^r.  gal.  II.  2.  108  and  RC.  XXVIII.  59  f.)  the 
hiatus  subsisted  for  some  time,  if  the  second  hiatic  vowel  was  stressed  : 
*Si  la  voyelle  qui  suit  la  consonne  n'est  pas  en  syllable  Gnale  en  vieux 
britonique  et  qu*elle  soit  tonique,  la  dierdse  subsiste*. 

agi  became  a?  very  soon,  e.  g.  Lat.  vagina  >  W.  gwein,  but 
Breton  gonhin  <  vi^in,  *vo{n  =  vagina;  see  also  §  130). 
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Mywn,  mewn  being  diphthongic  (see  Loth  L  c.)  can  not  be 
explained  as  *mebwn,  so  too  ioi,  dewr. 

Note  the  following  words:  diwmawd  M.A.  140;  diwamstwt  T.  76*4, 
10  25;  diefyl  T.  33-27;  dioed  T.  19,  dioes  21*9.  For  n&thisiwr  see  Loth. 
Sk.  11718  =rT.  9-9  (the  MS.  reads  neithawr);  rei' M.A.  141,  but  the 
pronoun  r^.  For  einioes,  eirioes,  erioed  see  Loth  1.  c. 

IV.  Early  initial  contraction  appears  in  iawn  'iustus'  from 
*eqn  (Bret,  eeun  [e0n],  Voc.Co.  eunhinsic  (from  ^eano-X  cp. 
Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  134). 


CONTRACTIONS  (or  syncope)  OF  TWO  PARTICLES. 

§  12.  1.  do  from  *fo  appears  as  d  before  a  vocalic  particle. 
The  loss  of  the  vowel  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  change 
of  pretonic  t  <^d  because  of  tetfyscu  (O.W.  termiscetidon  gl.) 
where  the  prefix  tar-  &  tar-  <  f(o)ar;  usually,  however,  the  pretonic 
form  of  the  prefix  appears,  i.  e.  d-at  e.  g.  datlewygu  M.  195, 
dat-canu  (see  §  138),  datprynu.  d-an:  danvon  Mab.  frq. ;  dram: 
damgylchynwys  M.  93,  damwein  M.  96;  d-ar:  darfot  M.  frq., 
davpav  M.  14,  darestyngedigaeth  M.  209,  darmerth  M.  13, 
darogan  BB.  7*2.  d-ys-:  dysgogan  T.  77*18. 

2.  *de-eks:  distaw  (M.  95). 


HIATUS  AND  CONTRACTIONS  IN  SANDHI 

(IN  WORD-GROUPS) 

(see  Loth.  M6tr.  gall.  II.  2.  101-106). 

§  13.  1.  Possesive  and  personal  pron.  y  are  contracted 
with  some  prepositions  and  particles,  especially  a  (and,  with), 
o  'from'  (and  o<  •i  *to'),  relative  a,  etc.,  e.  g.  ae  uerin  BB.  4, 
hai  cenetl  'and  his  people*  CH.  2. 

oe:  oe  'from  his'  etc.,  oi  Main  LI.  182,  258,  228,  196,  oi 
licat  LI.  242,  oe  leifh  BB.  2;  for  oe  *to  his'  etc.  cp.  Loth,  Rem. 
22/3 ;  (d)y  from  dy+y  *to  his'  etc.,  didi  hac  dy  thir  hac  di  dair . . . 

ha  dy  escyp  'and  to  its  bishop', dy  escop  Teliau  hac  dy 

gur  hac  dy  guas  Ll.  120,  ac  y  wlat  P.  11.  For  yw  'to  his'  etc.  see 
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Loth,  Rem.  23;  Rhys,  RC.  VI.  51;  Nettlau,  Cymmrod.  VIII. 
144  flf.  —  noe:  noe  throet  'than  her  feet'  M.  70. 

a  ('qui,  quae,  quod')  +  y,  (pers.  pron.  of  the  3"*  pers. 
sg.)  >  ay,  ae:  e.  g.  ay  enrydedocao  Ll.  121,  ay  dimanuo  ib.,  ai 
torro  ib.,  ys  celuit  ae  dehoglho  BB.  7*4.  note  also  frae //af/iei  BB.  95. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  pronouns  are  contracted  with 

the  short  form  of  particles,    e.g.  y  for  y  (S)4-y:  y  hanuones 

*he  sent  it',  yny  hanuono  'till  he  sends  it'  for  yny  y  hanvono; 

pan  y  harcho  'when  he  asks  it'  for  pan  y(b)  y  harcho. 

cf .  further  gwedy  =  gwedy  y :  guedy  ganer  L.W.  87*22.  see  Strachan, 
Introd.  p.  56  n.  3  and  Lewis,  Diet,  sub  guedy. 

Contractions  in  nwy-,  rwy-*)  beside  nyw,  ryw  may  belong 
to  an  earlier  stratum.  Exx. :  nuy  hatnappo  BB.  8,  nwy  diuo 
pwyll  R.  1056*17,  nyw  dirmygafT.  65*6,  rwy  digonsei  T.  24*5, 
ryw  goreu  R.  583*30.  Note  further  haioid  CH.  2,  aedbid  C. 
haibid  ib.,  cp.  ai  torro  Ll.  etc.,  see  supra.  ois  'there  is'  belongs 
perhaps  to  an  early  stratum  as  well,  for  the  particle  o  (cp.  Bret. 
5-o)  had  been  contracted  here  with  i5  'is'  at  a  time  anterior  to 
its  reduction  to  W.  a  (a-f  I5  would  give  aW.  *ais)  (see  Stokes, 
K.  Z.  XXVIII.  97,  but  see  also  Emault,  RC.  XI.  460). 

2.  Note  further  a)  douceint  CH.  3  "40"  for  dou  ugeint, 
M.Bret,  dou  uguent,  but  triuceint  CH.  4,  O.W.  trimuceint  (?)  gl., 
later  trugein  Mab.,  Sk.  137. 

P)  a  ('and,  with');  o  ('de');  cfi, y  ('to')  +  yr> ar ;  or;  cfir,  yr: 
har  mefyl  har  sarhayt  bar  cam  bar  ennuet  a  gunecb  brennbin  Mor- 
cannbuc  Ll.  120. 

or:  or  bissei  C.  3,  or  aur  5,  or  ^arn  gl.  etc.,  see  Loth,  Voc. 
197.  or  Ll.  142,  143,  154.,  or  guoun  257,  or  rit  244,  or  pant 
Ll.  241,  or  cnic  236,  213,  or  blain  188,  229,  or  riu  Ll.  217, 
or  alt  207,  or  onnenn  202. 

cfir,  yr:  cfir  arpeteticion  ceintiru  gl.  miseris  patruelibus,  dir 
escip  Ll.  120,  dyr  loggou  Ll.  120,  cf.  134,  140,  143,  145,  159, 
172  etc.  . 


0  Cp.  Strachan,  £riu  III.  28  n. 
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fruir:  Li.  213  truirgueircUud  (but  trui  irgueirclaud  LI.  242, 

244);  trui  it  coit  221,  272;  trui  i  coit  272,  trui  y  coit  262,  trui 

ipull  262,  cf.  also  truio  LI.  196,  trio  123. 

For  traces  of  syncope  of  ro  (W.  fy)  ryt  gweleis  [ry  +  yt],  sec  Loth, 
RC.  XXXI.  32,  O.W.  rit  ercis. 

§  14.  Note  the  exx.  of  contraction  (  or  syncope)  in  the 
following  formulas:  dioer,  —  bet  gl.  [betir...  LI.  213,  174, 
bet  I...  272,  191,  241  236,  184,  188;  bet  yblayn  134,  betU, 
183,  208,  226,  262  (cf.  272),  242  (cf.  further  78,  123,  126,  140, 
143,  145,  146,  160, 166),  bet  isUu  rit  LI.  272,  bet  diar  ir  allt  LI. 
262,  bet  pan  discynn  134,  cp.  146,  154,  159,  241,  242,  245,  258, 
268]:  behit  pan  a  LI.  73,  bihit  dirtemi  C.  15,  bichet  paniu  C.  16, 
behet  pan  cuid  Ll.  73,  behet  tal  ir  fas  122,  behetLouem  LI.  175.  -- 
eiryoes  (2  syll.  s.  supra)  for  ar  y  oes;  for  oduch  >  oyuch  (cp. 
also  Rob.  Griff,  p.  71.)  and  ohonawt  >  onaut  see  Loth,  Mto. 
gall.  II.  2.  129.  [But  pieu  =  pieu  T.  J7-22,  R.  580.] 

Apart  from  these  and  similar  grammatic  or  idiomatic  for- 
mulae the  contraction  is  not  obligatory,  though  it  is  admissible 
in  Early  W.  poetry,  e.  g.  vy  argluit  (=  v'arglwyS)  BB.  51*4, 
vy  eneit  (v'eneit)  T.  4*2,  dy  eneu  (d'eneu)  T.  11*16;  dwy  yscwyd 
(dwyscwy8)T.  12*2;  olin  T.  1317;  >rarBB.2.4,  T.  17*15;  fax 
T.  15*7;  oliches  T.  2117;  dy^scarant  T.  38*18;  dydavTi  heul 
BB.  29*6/7;  day  cystlun  BB.  64*  13;  mitwyf;  trahalittreguch  BB. 
10614,  but  also  hiatic:  o  Alclut  T.  17*13,  a  oreu  24*3,  o  ystyr 
24*14,  a  am,  ry  amuc  etc. . 

WELSH  VOWELS. 

§  15.  At  the  end  of  the  V'*'  century  A.  D.,  the  British 
dialects  had  the  following  vowels:  — 

(originally  short)  a,  e,  o,  u,  i, 

(originally  long)  9,  /,  u  [y]. 

I  =  Ml.  W.  y,  u  =  Ml. W.  w ;  orig.  long  i,  u  [y]  =  Ml.W. 
I,  u;  I,  Ml.W.  /  represents  earlier  i  and  U  (W.  r/iin  =  Ir.  riin). 
q  represents  early  British  (Celt.)  a  (lEur.  a,  o)  and  Lat.  a.   u  [y]. 


§§  15-17  Welsh  a.  •  // 

Ml.  W.  u  represents  an  ealier  y  from  Celt,  oi  or  it  goes  back  to 
British  o  (Celt,  au ;  ou,  lEur.  au ;  ou,  eu)  and  Lat.  o,  cp.  Bede's 
Lindo - Colina,  O.W.  Colun  from  Lat.  Colgnia;  Dinoot,  O.W. 
Dunaut  from  Lat.  Dgnatus;  q  became  aw  [au]  in  O.W.  final 
syllables:  Dunaut. 

WELSH  a. 

§   16.   ^.  a  =  Brit,  a,  Celt,  a  ;  ma,   guaroimaou  Ox.   1, 

dadlma  LI.  120,   guylma  ib.,  Ml.W.  gwylfa^),   O.Br,  airmaou^ 

Gaul,  -magos,  Ir.  ma^;  map2)  Ox.  1,  Ir.  mace;  ca^3)  (J.  22), 

Ir.  cafA,    cp.    personal    names    like    Catgualart   G.    I,   cf.    Ill, 

O.Bret.  Cahiua/arf  (Chr.  Bret.   115);    Cattegirn  XXII.    XXIII, 

inscr.  Catotigirni;  Caduan  BB.  1*4,  Cafamanus  inscr.  (for  Catu- 

manus),    cf.  further    O.Bret.    Catuuallon,    O.W.    CatguaHau(n) 

Gen.   XIX,   CatgoUaun  Gen.  I,  sic  lege  A.C.  629,  630,  631, 

Catguolaun  682,  CatguoHauni  Nen.  §  61,  Bruts  Kadwallawn,  cf. 

Gaul.  Cafuve/(73auni  q.  v.  Holder  I.  863;  taH)  (LI.  122,  140, 

173  etc.),   cf.  Gaul.  Dubnotalus;    cam^)  Ox.  1,   Celt.    Cambo- 

dunum,  MoQixd^^T) ;  halen^),  Voc.  Co.  haloin,  Ml.  Bret.,  Trcg. 

holen,  Ir.  salann,  Lat.  sa/;  anadP),  Ir.  ani/  (cp.  Lat.  animus  etc.); 

arafter]  Ox.  2,  aracfr,  Voc.Co.  aradar^),  Ir.  arathar,  Lat.  aratrum, 

W.  a  from  Lat.  a  :  Lat.  arma  >  aif^),  (arueu  M.  193  f.   etc.); 

L.  ca/amus  >  calaf  (kalaf  M.  53,  calaw  BB.  89*5),  Voc.  Co.  kala 

gueli;  Lat.  carcarem  >  carcAar  10)    (M.   131,   karchar   La);    Lat. 

manica  >  mane^n)  (y  uanec  M.  54) ;  hatha  >  fear/  (M.  216  haryf; 

La  haraf)y  Voc.Co.  harf,  6are/i2). 

§  17.  Brit,  an,  (am)  =  Ir.  in,  en,  (ifm,  em)  =  lEur.  p,  fi|i^ :   c.  g. 
negat  pref.  an-,  Ir.  in-  etc.,  Grk.  d-,  dv- ;   W.  an-  (c.  g.  any  an,  anrheg). 


>)  cp.  Co.  -va.  «)  W.Co.  Br.  mat.  *)  Co.  cas.  *)  W.Co.  Bret,  tal 
*)W.Co.  cam,  Bret  kamm,  Ir.  camm.^  For  Bret,  choalen,  cp.  Pcdcrscn,  I.  31. 

^  Ml.  Bret  alazn.  Mod.  Bret.  a!an,  Van.  anal. 

^  Ml.   Br.   arazr   »)   Co.  arv.  »«)  sec  also  Emault  Gl.  97;    Co. 
carhar.    '')  Co.  pi.  manegow,  Ml.  Bret   manec. 
>«)  Ml.  Br.  harff,  Mod.  Bret  havo. 
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cf.  Gaul.  Andebrogius,  Ir.  m(d)' ;  tafawt^).  It.  tenge,  Icel.  tunga,  E.  tongue; 
cant^,  Ir.  cet,  Lat.  centum,  O.  E.  hund^  Skr.  sata-;  dant*),  ^^-  ^^* 
Lat.  dens,  Goth,  tunpus;  angheu  (Mab.  133  etc.),  Co.  ancow,  Br.  ahkou, 
Ir.  ec;  W.  cam,  //am*),  c£.  Ir.  ce^mm,  Wmm  (see  Thumeysen,  Hb.  d. 
Air.  p.  127);  anu%  Ir.  a^nm;  hanw^),  Ir.  fcanfc  (cf.  hen);  llanw''),  cf.  Skr. 
prnati  (plnu-).  haf,  Co.  haf,  Br.  /lanv,  Ir.  sam,  O.HG.  sumar:  hafal^ 
Co.  haval,  Van.  haval,  haval,  Ir.  sam^il,  cf.  Grk.  d^o,  Lat.  similis. 

Celt,  ar,  a/  =  I  Eur.  jt,  //,  (==  ,r,  J):  Br.  karr»  Gaul.  Lat.  camis, 
Ir.  carr,  cf.  Lat.  currus;  W.  (Co.)  tar,  Br.  tarr,  O.Brit  Cunobanus, 
Vendubari,  Ir.  tarr,  Skr.  bhrsti-;  malu,  Br.  ma/a,  Skr.  mrnimi;  arth, 
Gaul,  -^rfioni,  Ir.  art,  Gk.  dQXTO<;,  Sk.  fksa-\  ysgar,  Ir.  scar^im.  Lit 
si!cinu ;  marw'^),  Ir.  marb,  Lat.  mortuus ;  fa/  (see  supra),  cf.  Ir.fa/am,  O.Sl. 
ffr/o;  cf.  also  archaf^),  Ir.  arcu,  Lat.  posco,  Skr.  pfcc/iifi.  f,  I  seems  pro- 
bable for  arb  (LI.),  Ir.  ard,  Gaul.  Arduenna,  Skr.  utxf/ivi-;  W.  Bret 
bam,  Ir.  tarn;  carw,  Co.  carow,  Br.  Icaro,  cf.  Lat  cervus.  Lit  Jtcin^^, 
Serb.  i!crava ;  W.Ml.Co.  Bret  darn,  Skr.  dirna-;  sam,  cf.  Lat.  stratus,  Grk. 
OTQcoTo*;;  ran  (see  §  183),  Co.  ran,  O.Bret  rannou^  Ir.  rann,  ^p^sna,  cf. 
Grk.  jcEjiQ(OTai:  —  cf.  further  daly  (etc.  see  §  211)  ^dalg-,  Lat.  -cfufeere. 

Brit,  a  interchanging  with  e  in  afar  gl.,  Ml.W.  adar  (e.  g.  M.  43), 
adan,  O.  Bret,  atanocion  gl.  :  Ir.  ^n  ^petn-',  for  fan  cf.  Pedersen,  Gr. 
I.  40 ;  W.(Br.)  alarch,  Voc.Co.  e/erch,  Ir.  c/a ;  O  W.  etem,  Mod.W.  edaf, 
Gael.  aHh^amh,  Lat.  pafere  etc.,  see  §  30a  -  W.  \^a  for  yo  ***) :  e.  g.  gwastat 
(M.  195,  202),  Br.  goustad,  Ir.  fossad;  gwascod,  Ml.W.  gu^ascau^,  Br. 
girasitecf,  Ir.  foscacf;O.W.  guas(Ll.  120,  Ox.  1)»»).  Ir. /oss.  gwa/Zf,  Ir.  foUt. 
gwabol:  (Ml.  Bret,  gucfu/  Chart.  Quimp.,  vide  M6l.  d'Arb.  p.  221),  Ir. 
fod*il;  gwadn:  Voc.Co.  goden,  Ir.  fotha.  [Bret,  gwalc'hi :  W.  golchi,  Co. 
golhy,  Ir  folc^im] ;  gwallo  (but  Br.  goullo),  Ir.  fo/am ;  [gu^a/a,  Bret,  gwalch^ 
Ml.  Bret,  goalch,  see  Pedersen  I.  34,  giva//,  Bret,  gu^a//,  O.Ir.  follig].  For 
guo-:  gii-  see  §  21. 


^)  tauaut  La.,  Voc.  Co.  fauof,  Co.  taves,  tavas,  Br.  teod. 

2    Co.  cans,  Ml.  Br.  cant,  Bret.  iScanf,  L.  Van.  cant. 

^)  Voc  Co.  dans,  Bret,  c/anf,  L.  Van.  dant. 

*)  Co.  cam,  Bret,  kamm,  lamm. 

*)  Co.  hanow,  Bret,  hano.  Van.  haw,  ^an9men,  R.  C.  XXVIII.  59. 

^)  Voc.Co.  baneu,  Br.  banc. 

^)  Bret,  /ano.  Van.  lanw,  cf.  Co.  lanwes. 

®)  Co.  marow,  Ml.  Br.  maru,  Br.  maro. 

®)  Co.  arghaf.  Ml.  Bret.  pret.  archas. 
^°)  Not  in  Co.,  seldom  in  Bret . 
*^)  Co.  guas,  Ml.Br.  goas;   for  guos,  gos,   see  RC.  XXIX.  p.  69. 
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§  18.  a  in  particles  and  pretonic  syllables:  — 

a)  a  =  relat.  :  a  rodes  Ll.  120,  a  discynno  ib.,  a  gunech 
ib.,  a  uo  121,  ai  torro,  ay  dimanuo,  ay  enrydedocao  121,  a  cuid  241. 

a-  before  possessive  pronouns:  an  (Juv.  II.),  awch;  verbal 

particle :  a-m-bo  'may  there  be  to  me',  a-th  uolaf  *I  will  praise 

thee',  pei  as  archut  *if  thou  hast  asked  it',  kyt  am  latho  'though 

he  should  slay  me',  gwedy  as  tecgo,  cf.  also  pan  aedbid  C.  4, 

^r  dicones  remedau  elbid  an  guorit  an  guovaut  Juv.  I.  . 

Relative  a  goes  back  to  *o  (cf.  Bret  s-o)  from  ..o-  {<C^^so7),  a  be- 
fore the  possessives  probably  represents  an  earlier  so,  cf  Ml.Br.  hon, 
hoz.  The  verbal  particle  a  seems  to  result  from  confusion  of  several 
particles  [•so,  *at\. 

b)  a  for  o  in  aper<^opber:  achaws,  achub,  agalayn  etc.  (§  23). 

c)  W.  a  for  pretonic  9  (<  Brit,  a) :  *trqs  (jtros,  traws*) 
>fra,  e.  g.  tra  nos  C.  12;  rhag  (vac  Ll.  120,  260),  cf.  Co.  rag, 
Bret,  rait  :  roccfi  (cp.  Nettlau,  Beitrage  p.  78,  Cymr.  VIII.  127, 
cp.  further  Low  Van.  ro^,  see  Loth,  RC.  XXXVII.  59);  a  in 
phrases  like  kadam  a  vngwr  M.  7,  drwc  a  gedymdeifh  M.  51, 
cp.  haelon  o  dinon  BB.  34,  cp.  Loth  RC.  XXXVI.  145. 

a  for  pretonic  r  in  W.  amAar<  Lat.  imparem;  amherawdr, 
ymherawdr  <C^  Lat.  imperator;  athrywyn  <  Lat.  intervenio  (cp.  M. 
Lat.  115). 

[a  for  posttonic  e :  Padam,  O.W.  Patern  <  Lat.  Paternus 
(cp.  Mod.  N.W.  dial,  [ista]  eisted;  [gorfan]  gorffen;  [bora]  fcore; 
[gwarad]  gwaered;  -eu  Mod.W.  [e]  dial,  [a] ;  [gola]  goleu ;  [Laf  ara] 
llythrau.  For  a  <  e  cf.  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  145).] 

a  as  epenthetic  vowel,   e.  g.  baraf  beside  baryf,   cp.  §  76. 

a  <  5  (=  Bret,  c'/i)  after  r,    /.  e.  g.  hela  (hely).  O.W.  helcha 

s.  infra  ;  data  :  daly,  Bret.  dalc*h ;  gwala,  Bret,  gwaldh ;  bola  :  boly, 

cp.  Bret,  boldh;  eira,  eity:  Bret,  erch;  Hat  a,  Harybom  Lat.  largus, 

[For  Co.  equivalents  see  §§  129,  211]. 

Bara  (cf.  Ir.  bafrgen),  VocCo.  bara,  Bret,  bara  can  not  be  de- 
rived   from  *bargo-  because    of   the   Breton    form,    but   it  would    be 


•)  For  Bret  forms  see  J.  Loth.   RC.  XXXVII.   60.   esp.   Poutro- 
coet  >  Poudrehoot  Porhoet. 
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equally  difficult  to  derive  it  from  ^hharagen-    'Pedersen  I.    101 1.  The 
easiest  explanation  would  be  bara  =  *b(h)arago. 

§  18.  a)  W.  a  from  Brit,  a  becomes  ei,  e  by  palat.  mutation:— 

a  >  ei  (before  ;  or  lost  *-r);  O.W.reicf  <  Lat.  radius;  teirw 

<  •fanvf  (§  108)  ;  a  >  e  (before  preserved  i,  y)  eterin  gl.,  cf.  adar, 

O.W.  afar;  erchi  (O.W.  ercfiim  CH.):  archaf,  see  §  111,  I. 

Welsh  o. 

§  19.  W.  o,  O.Bret,  o.  1.  Celt,  o:  co//;  Voc.Co.  cohriden 
gl.  corillus,  O.Bret,  limn-collin  gl.  tilia,  Ir.  co//  (cp.  Lat.  corylus); 
Mod.W.  rhod,  Ir.  roth,  Lat.  rofa  etc.;  O.W.  boned  gl.  gentem, 
cf.  bon,  Ir.  fcun,  cf.  Gaul.  Vindobona  (Stokes,  Urk.  177);  dor 
Ox.  2,  W.Br,  cfor,  cf".  cforo  (Endl.  Gloss.):  Ir.  dorus  (O.W.  drus, 
Ml.W.  drws);  gob,  gof  LI.  251  (nant  igoF,  nant  igob),  Ml.W. 
gofLa.y  Co.  gof,  Ml.Br.  gojf,  O.Brit.  Gobannio-,  Ir.  ^ofca ;  O.Bret. 
fcro,  W.Co.Bret.  fcro  (pa  vro  Sk.  63*2),  cf.  Gaul.  AHobroges 
(Holder,  I.  96  ff.),  Ir.  mru'g:  broch  (e.  g.  M.  16),  MLBr. 
broch,  Bret,  broch,  Brohomagli  inscr.  etc.,  see  §  159,  Ir.  brocc; 
W.Co.Br.  mor  (cf.  Gen.  V),  Gaul.  Aremorici,  Jr.  mu'r. 

W.  o  from  Lat.  o,  e.  g.  L.  corpus  >  coi;^  (Co.Bret.  cor^, 
see  infra;  Lat.  porfu5>W.Co.  porth,  Bret,  pors,  porz  (see  ML. 
p.  197);  Lat.  torta  >  W.Co.  Ml.  Bret,  forth,  Bret,  torz  (see  ML.). 
Lat.  fossa  >W,  /o5(see§  169),  O.Bret,  fosan.  Lat.  /ocus> W.Br, 
/oc  (Chr.Bret.  145)  [see  §  133.] 

In  atolwg,  adolwg  ol  <  /;  for  bro  from  ^mrg see  Pedersen  1.43. 

§  20.  0,  O.Bret,  o  from  o  =  Celt,  a  in  non  ultimate 
syllables  and  in  unaccented  monosyllables,  e.g.  O.W.  mor  in 
moriru  gl.,  morliaus  gl.,  Ml.Br.  meur  (accented:  maur  gl.,  Ml.W. 
mawr,  Ir.  mar),  cp.  compounds  like  Morleu  LI.;  strotur  gL,  Ml.W. 
ystrodur  from  Lat.  stratura ;  cloriou  gl.,  sg.  c/aur  gl.,  Br.  kleur,  Ir. 
c/ar;  hestoriou  Ox.  1,  sg.  hestaur  ib.  from  Lat.  sextarius;  broder, 
•fcraferes,  brodyr,  Ml.Br.  breuder :  sg.  brawf,  Co.  broder,  bruder, 
Bret,   breuzr  (Cathol.)*),    Gaul.  Bratronos,  Ir.   brathir ;  dofion, 

♦)  Co.  pi.  breder,  brcdereth,  cf.  RC.  XVIII.  394.  Voc.  Co.  broder, 
for  brawd  cp.  Pedersen,  1.  48. 
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sg.  O.W.  dauu  gl.,  daw  P.  477,  Voc.Go.  dof.  Ml.Br.  deuff,  cf. 
Ir.  dam ;  modreped  Ox.  2  'materterae',  sg.  O.  Bret,  motrep, 
Voc.Co.  modereb,  cf.  Ir.  mathir,  Gaul.  McrrQepo. 

Probably  too:  o  *dc'  *a:  ho  diued,  o  guir  CH.  2,  or  C,  o  Lanntaf 
LI.  120,  o  /cifyr  ib.,  o  /icaf  LI.  208.  o  aper  LI.  258,  o  audurdaut  LI.  120, 
o  penn  264,  o  mais  LI.  268,  o  uinyJ  LI.  126,  o  dorri  naud  LI.  120,  o  cam 
126.  cf.  further  LI.  73,  78,  122,  126.  127.  134,  140.  145.  174,  or  Wain 
LI.  229,  188.  or  guoun  LI.  257.  or  cruc  LI.  256,  213,  or  riu  LI.  217, 
or  nY  LI.  244,  or  onnenn  202,  or  alt  LI.  207,  cf.  142,  143,  154  (Co. Bret,  a; 

Ml.W.  cfros  for  *tr9S  (§  217)  appears  in  O.W.  as  trus  LI.  73^ 
122,  123,  143,  145,  146,  157,  182.  202.  221,  229,  242,  261.  262,  268,' 
272,  trusso  LI.  258,  o  appears  as  O.W.  u  also  in  struturguas  Ox.  2,  cf. 
strotur  Ox.  2  <  stratura. 

§  21. W.  ("t'Br.)  •wo  interchanging  with  *wa  appears  in  O.W. 

as  guo',  gU",  gua-,   MLW.  go-,  gw-,  gwa :  e.  g.  guofan :  gutan 

gL,   cf.  gupant  Ll.  244,   guapeli  Ox.  2 :   guopell  ib.,   Mod.W. 

gobell;  guobri  gL,  guobriach  gl,,  MLW.  ^o/ri;  guoWeuni  gl.  (Ml. 

W.  gollewin):  guHeuin  Ll.  265,  242  (cf.  also  gorllewin  M.  123 

etc.);  guorennieu  gl.,  guodeimisauch   gl.,  cf.  Mod.W.  gobef;*} 

guoceleseticc  gl. ;  guoguith;  for  guollung  see  Loth,  Voc.  p.  144. 

guocled  Ll.  265,  Ml.W.  gogled;   gueith  bann  guolou  AC.  873; 

Guotepauc  G.  X  (Godebauc  Arch  f.  c.  L.  III.  82);  Manau  Guo- 

todin  Nen.   §  62,  Manau  Guodotin  Gen.  XXXII ;  Catguommed 

Nen.  §  65   (cf.  O.Br.   Guorgomed),  Mod.W.  ^omeS.    Elguoret 

Ll.  121/2,  132,  Catguoret  Ll.  201  :    Catguaref  Ll.  198,  215,  268 

(O.Br.  Catuuoret),    Cunuaret  Ll.  150,   cf.  O.W.^onY  Juv.  I.  > 

Ml.W.  gweiyf  R.   102925,  subj.  gwares   R.   10553,    57735, 

cf.T.  41 :  pret^araucf  BB.  398,  and  also  ae  guarcdi  BB.  94*5**), 

Ml.Br.    goret  —   Catguocaun  AC.     951    (Bruts    Kadwgawn)^ 

Catgocaun  G.  II,   Catguocaun  Ll.  222,  224,  Catgucaun  Ll.  118, 

133,   225,   261,    O.Br.   Catuuocon:  uuocon  *illustris*   (Chr.Br. 

177),  cf.  Ml.W.  gogoneb :  gogonedauc  BB.  35,  36,  Guoccaun 

AC.  871  (Bruts  261    Gwgawn),  cf.  Gen.  XXVI,   Gucaun  Ll. 

268.  Celt.  -^weliQaunus :  O.W.  -guallaun,  -guollaun,  O.W.  Cat- 


•)  Br.  Cath.  gouzaff.  Mod.  ^ouzani'. 
••)  Inf.  gwaret,  cp.  Co.  gueres. 
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guo(l)laun,  see  §  16  (O.Br.  Catuuallon,  Catuuollon^  Catguallon) 
Bruts  Kadwallawn;  Dumnguallaun  Gen.  XXVI  (O.Br.  Dum- 
nouuallon,  Dumuuallon  Chr.Br.  171),  Dunguallaun  LI.  200 
(Bruts  Dwnwallawn),  Dinguallaun,LL  251;  J^iguollaun  CH.  S» 
Riuallaun  LI.  261, 154,  Riguallaun  LI.  225,  146,  Bruts  Riwallawn, 
Riuguallaun  LI.  257,  265,  273  etc.,  Ruguallaun  LL  226  (O.Br. 
Riu(u)allon,  Riguallon). 

guor*):  gur:  guar:  guordiminntius  gL,  guorimhetic  gl., 
guorhir  C.  2,  Mod.W.^or/»*r;^ormocf  C.  18  (Mod.W.  gormod); 
guar  gl.,  LI.  73,  C.  16,  guar  Usic  Nen.  66**),  MLBr.  oar,  Cath. 
oar,  Mod.  war,  oar,  Ir.  /or,  cp.  guartha(f)  LI.  (Co.  guartha 
*i}ert?);  gurtharet  Ox.  2  q.v.,  guarphenn  C,  gorffen  M.  5,  Co. 
gorfen(ne) ;  Guorti^Vnn  CH.  5,  Guorthigirn  Nen.  §  42,  Guorthi- 
girn  Guortheneu  ib.  49  etc.,  Vurtigerno  Bede,  Kerfi^ernus  Bede 
O.Br.  Gur-tiern,  Ml.W.  Gwrtheyrn  {Gwrtheyrn  Gurtheneu)^**), 
Guorthemir  Nen.  §  43  ff . . 

W.  gosper   [<  *wosper  <  vesper],    Ml.Br.  gousper,    Lat. 

ve5pcr(iimj. 

Some  of  the  variations  wo:  wa  are  a)  purely  Welsh  P)  some, 
however,  are  common  Britonic;  see  the  above  examples  (See  Loth, 
RC.  XXX.  67/9). 

Italo-Celt.  <y"eq"  >  •qoq :  poh-,  Mod.Co.  pobaz,  Br.  poh-,  cf.  SI. 
pekq^  Lat.  coquo. 

§  21  a.  o  for  Celt,  u  before  *-a  (Lat.  a),  e.  g.  dofn  (f.> 
<*cfumna;  cronn  <C*krunda  (masc.  crwnn),  see  §  112. 

§  22.  Final  -o:  -^rf/iuo  LI.  180;  Gwybno  (Guipno  Gen.  V; 
GuiYnev,  e.g.  BB.  9811,  is  a  late  form);  Clidno  LL  279,  Clytno 
BB.  64;  Pappo  Gen.  XI,  XIX,  Ml.  W.  Pabo  R.  1039;  afAro 
M.  101  (pi.  athrawon  suggests  that  this  o  goes  back  to  an  earlier 
*aw,  cp.  Loth,  RC.  XXXVII.  298(9).  -  Ml.W.  tyno  T.  75*25, 


•)  the  change  uer  >  fg)  wor  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of 
uo-  (cp.  Thumeysen,  Hb.  p.  465,  but  also  Pedersen  Gr.  I.  p.  35),  cf.  imtQ, 
Lat.  super. 

**)  but  ar  *on'  (Ir.  ar),  e.  g.  ar  Taroci  LI.  244,  ar  Ocmur  LI.  214 
€tc.  etc.  . 

•♦♦)  For  Gur-  cf.  Gaul,  ver-,  see  Loth,  RC.  XXXVII.  30  note. 
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BB.  33' 11  goes  back  to  O.W.  tnou  LI.  32,  44,  165/6,  tonou  LI. 
126.  204  etc.,  O.  Bret,  tnou  (Chrest.  167),  ML  Br.  tnou  (ib. 
233).  Note  further:  \oc.Co.  grou,  W.  gro ;  Co.  glow,  Ml.Br. 
glou,  ML  W.  glo  M.  174,  1.76  (sg.  gloyn)\  O.  &  Ml.  Br.  clou: 
W.  c/o,  pL  cloeu  (cp.  Stokes,  p.  103).  —  O.W.  -o  suffixed  pro- 
noun of  the  3.  pers.  sg.  masc.  in  trusso  LI.  258,  truio  Ll.  196, 
trio  LL  123  (see  §  54),  cp.  Co. -o  in  anotho,  ragtho,  orto  etc. 
Bret,  -o  in  eno,  Co.  eno,  W.  yno;  3.  pers.  pl.  gurthdo  etc.,  Bret,  -o 
in  ganto  [beside  Treg.  gante]  etc.,  Ml.Br.  ahano,  dezo  [bes.  dez^, 
gante,  ahane]. 

Ml.  W.  ettwa  >  Mod.  W.  eHo,  eto. 

§  23.  (in.)  O.W.  o  >  a  in  corruui  (from  Lat.  corregia).  Ml. 
W.carrei  (cf.  M.  146.  RBB.  134);  oper  AC.  856,  Nen.§  69, Ll.  231, 
aper  CH.  6,  Ll.  frq..  Ml. W.  afcer  (BB.  52) ;  ocoluin  Ox.  2  gl.  cos.  Ml. 
W.  agalayn  (Nettlau,  Cymmr.  IX.  p.  267),  agalen  P.  487  (Ml.Br. 
hygoulen).  -  Morgetiud  AC.  796,  G.  XIII,  XIV,  MargeHud  AC. 
811,  (G.II).  Margetud  LL  270,125,  Maredub  Bruts. 

cf.  also  achuh  (pl.  achuhyon  T.  30*12;  cp.  Bret,  ac'hubi)  from  Lat. 
occupo;  achaus  (La)  Lat  occasio;  manach  for  monach  (see  ML.)  from  Lat. 
monachus. 

o  >  a  in  pretonic  syll.  (see  §  79  c). 

(IV.)  oyei  (before  j[)»  Y  (before  lost  *-0,  y,  e  (before 
i,  y) :  yspeil,  Lat.  spoUa;  tyrr  ^torrit;  Ml.W.  e^8  *omijO',  see 
§§  107-111. 

For  Celt.,  Lat.  oyw  before  nasal  +  consonant,  e.  g.  mwng 
«tc.,  see  §  24. 

O.W.  u,  M1.W.  w. 

§  24.  Celt,  u :  iufcr  G.  XXXIII,  Ml.W.  dwfr  (Co.  dour). 
Br.  dour,  O.  Brit.  Dubris  (see  Holder  sub  Dufcra),  Gaul.  Verno- 
dubrum,  Ir.  dobur;  dwvn :  duuin  L1.78,  Mod.W.  cfw/n,  (Co.  down). 
Br.  c/oun,  Gaul.  Dumnorix,  O.Brit.  Duhnovellaunus  =  Dumngu- 
allaun  G.  XXVI,  Aovjiva  (Lewis)  Ptol.  2.  3.  14,  cf.  Ir.  domun, 
frut  Ll  73,  221,  Ml.W.  ffrwt  (M.  203,  242),  Voc.Co.  frot  Bret. 
froud,  Ir.  snif/i;  swc/i  'vomer*,  5uc/i  gl.,  suh   Ox.  2,  Br.  houch 
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*succO',  cf.  Ir.  socc;  drwg  (^drwc  M.  51  etc.).  Ml.Brct.  drouc,  Co. 
drog,  Ir.  droch,  cf.  O.E.  dryge.  dwc  (R.  582-8.  1034-23  etc.,  La) 
Ml.  Br.  douc  (Co.  impv.  dok)  *d-iic  .  .  . 

a,  MLW.  w  represents  1.  Lat.  ii:  Sadwrn  (Co.  de  zadam^ 
Br.  sadorn),  cf.  Tref  Saturn  LL  (O.Br.  Saturnan,  Chr.Bret.  164) 
from  Lat.  Saturnus;  ffwrn  (Voc.Co.  forn,  Bret,  forn)  <  Lat.  fur- 
nus  etc. . 

2.  it  represents  Lat.  o  before  /  +  consonant,  e.  g.  coVpas 
>  W.  cwlf;  soVdus  >  W.  siv/Z^VocCo.  sols^  Ml.Br.  saouf,  or  it  goes 
back  to  Celt,  o  before  some  consonantal  groups,  e.  g.  twng 
(Co.  to-,  Ml.Br.  inf.  toeaff),  Ir.tongim;  mwng,  Br.  moue,  O.Br. 
mongou,  Ir.  mong;  (for  hirc/i,  Voc.Co.  forch,  O.Br,  turdi 
(Chr.  Br.  169)  see  Pedersen  I.  33);  Uwrw^  Co.  lergh,  lyrgh, 
Br.  /erc'/i,  Ir.  lorg;  Lat :  pondus  >  W.  pu^nn.  -om  +  n  >  wn  in  the 
1**  pers.  plur.  pres.  ind.  caru^n  (cp.  ceinmicun  Juv.  I.):  Ml.Br. 
queffomp, 

3.  w  for  iv4- vowel :  a)  for  wo  :  wu  —  see  §  21,  P)  gwr: 
O.W.  gur  gl.,  Voc.Co.  gur,  Ml.Co.  gour,  Ml.Br.  gour  (cp.  pei^ 
sonal  names  like  O.W.  Catgur  G.  XXV  etc.,  Bledgur  CH.  8,  LI.) 
*iv/ros  =  Ir. /er.  gwnn,  fALBr,  go(u)n  (Co.  gon)  •win J...;  O.W. 
gurt  gl.,  ^r^/ic/o  gl.,  Ml.W.  (g)wrth,  Co.  (w)orth,   Br.  (Cath.) 

OUZ     *lV|fl. 

Lat.  que  >  cw ;  qu(^i)esco  >  W.  cwsc,  Br.  i^ousi!:  (cf.  Voc. 
Co.  cuscki  =  cuscti?),  Co.  coske,  cuske  (ML.),  Br.  kousket 

For  Ml.  W.  w  for  wy  see  §  98. 

§  25.  w  :y  :a  from  5  (Bret,  ch)  after  r,  /,  e.g.  //wrw,  //yry» 
Bret,  lerch,  Ir.  /org^;  fcivnv  see  §  129,  2. 

§  25  a.  For  epenthetic  iv  see  §  76. 

§  26.  u>  o  in  cronn,  from  etc.  see  §  112. 

w^y  by  palatal  influence  (before  ;  or  lost  0 :  ych  *uchi 
<  *uksd,  cf.  (pi.  Co.  ohan)  Ml.  Br.  ouhen;  dyn  <  '^dunjo- 
(§  109). 

w  >  y  in  pretonic  syllables  :  Dumnagual  AC.  760,  Dyfyn- 
walRBBr.258;  O.W.c/ufcr,  Du/uyr^yr Ll.  128,DyfeiyuyrU.  129, 
Dyfrguyr  LI.  128,  see  infra. 


27.  28  Welsh  c.  79 


W.  e. 

§  27,  W.  e=  Celt.  e;O.W.  pe^ari)  gl..  nermfOQia  Ptol., 
Gaul,  petorritum,  Ir.  cethir ;  dehou  LI.  226,  Ml.  W.  deheu  2),  Gaul. 
Dexsiva,  Ir.  dess,  Lat.  dexter ;  W.Co.  Br.  hen  (Gen.,  CH.,  LI., 
see  §  172),  Gaul.  5eno-,  Ir.  sen,  Lat.  senex;  O.W.  oper,  aper,  Ml.W. 
a&er  (see  §  132),  cymeraf^)  (I'feer  <  I.Eur.  feAer),  Ir.  feeriVn,  Lat. 
/ero ;  —  Jec*)  (Ir.  de^ch),  O.W.  doudec  LI.  146  5) ;  ^wern^)  (guern 
LL  123,  78, 191,  cf.  262,  guernenfn)  LI.  134,  cf.  Guerngen  LI.  212, 
225),  Ir./em,  Gaul.  Kemo-Juferum;  W.Br,  penn^)  LI.  (pennisse/G. 
XIX,^fcenniJOx.2),  Gaul.  n8wo-(nHv8og;  Ml.W.  ehouyn  P. 449, 
Gaul.  Exomnus  (Ir.  esomun);  nerth^)  (cf.  O.W.  ner^/ii  ti  gl.  horta- 
bcre,cf.  also  Tufnerth  LL  179,  191,  225, 268,  270/1  -158),  GauL 
Nertobriga,  Cobnertos  etc.,  Ir.  nerf;  cerS,  Ir.  cerd  (cp.  Grk  xeqSo?)  ; 
ebawlf  Voc.Co.  ebol,  Ml.Br.  ebeul,  Gaul.  Eposognatos,  Epona, 
Ir.  ec/i,  Lat.  equus,  Skr.  iiva- .  feerwi,  Ml.Bret.  feirvi/,  part,  bervet^ 
Ir.  berb^im,  Lat.  /erveo^). 

c=Lat.  e:  pedi  (Co.  pesy,  pygy,  Ml.Br, pidiff,  l.sg.  pedaff. 
Van.  pe Jein,  see  ML.)  from  Lat.  pefo ;  ^wers  (cf .  Bret,  ^erz  'chant') 
from  Lat.  versus;  Givener.-dyS  Gwener  (Co.  de  gwenar,  Ml.Br. 
Jczguener,  Vannet.  diguener,  see  Loth  ML.  175)  from  Lat.Kenfris, 
Mercher  [dyv  merchir  BB.  463,  10211,  diu  merchyr  A.  35' 14 
(Co.  de  marhar),  Ml.Bret.  mercher  (etc.,  see  ML.)],  Lat.  MercuriL 

§  28.  a)  e  from  f  by  a  mutation:  gwenn  (LI.  258  guenn) 
'^windi,  masc.  gwynn ;  melen  f.  LI.  73  (masc.  melin  LI.  272)  see  §  1 1 2. 

b)  e  from  a,  o  before  preserved  i,  y  or  before  a  mutated 

vowel.  e<a ;  cepister^^)  Ox.  2  from  Lat.  capistrum;  enuein  gl.  no- 

mina  (sg.  anu  gl.  MC,  see  §  17) ;  gerthi  Ox.  2  (Voc.Co.  garthou, 

Bret,  garzou  [grephiou  gl.];   nertheint,  scamnhegint  gl.  (j-hegint 

0  Co.  peswar,  Bret,  pevar.  *)  Co.  dyghow,  dyow,  Br.  de(h)ou,  ')  Pret. 
kymerth  =  Co.  kemert(h) ;  Br.  3  sg.  pres.  quemer.  *)  Co.  Br.  cfe/c  —  *)  Ml. 
Co.  dewthek,  Br.  douzec  (Cath).  ®)  Voc.Co.  guem,  guemen,  Ml.Br.  guem, 
guemenn,  '')  Voc.Co.  pen,  Ir.  cenn,  cf.  W.  gorphen,  Co.  gorfen,  Ml.Bret. 
gourffenn,  ^  Co.  nerth,  Bret.  ncrz.  ®)  er,  e/  for  ir,  i7=  I.Eur,  f  /,  by 
a-  mutation;  drem  f.,  Bret,  dremm  Mfskma;  drych,  Ir.  drec/i,  Skr.  dri-. 
10)  Bret,  ibfrcsfr. 
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<*-sa^"n^..);  stebill  (pi.)  gl.,  sg.  *stabeU;  emmeni  Ox.  2,  Voc. 
Co.  emenin,  Br.  amann,  amanen,  Mod.W.  ymenyn  for  emenyn, 

e<o;  emedou,  emid  gl.,  M.W.  6;^8  from  *omijo^ ;  guotig 
Ox.  1,  guetig  CH.  2,  Ml.W.  gwedy,  Co.  wose,  woge,  Ml.Br. 
goude  (Vannet.  goude). 

e  spelt  ee:   celeell  Ox.  2,   cyttelL 

ee<ee;  /eeces  Ox.  2. 

§  29.  e  in  suffixes:  O.W.  Lourone.Ll.  178  and  similar  are 
perhaps  due  to  the  influence  of  latinized  forms  Lovroneius^  O.W. 
Louronui  LI.  184;  cf.  HeJonoie  CH.  8,  Huilmede  ib. ;  Ourceine 
ib. ;  Blainone  ib. ;  Cilune  CH.  8;  Sulcene  CH.  8;  filiusjaude 
LI.  265;  Loudoce  LI.  150*);  Guordoce  LL  164  [GuorJooii 
LI.  75,  164,  Gurdocui  LI.  169,  Gurdocoe  LI.  166] ;  Gue(T)ngalt 
LI.  211  [Guernga/ui. LI.  207];  /udne  LI.  191  {ludonai  LI.  179: 
ludane  LI.  180,  cp.  O.Bret.  Uuinuualoe,  Mod.  Guinole;  cp.  §  55  a). 
In  Conguare  LI.  140  {Conguarui  LI.  121/2,  188,  182),  Gmguare 
LI.  164:  Gurguatui,  Catguare  LI.  149,  it  may  be  that  guare 
represents  the  reduced  form  of  O.W.  *guarui,  Ml.W.  guarae, 
gware,  chwarae,  O.W.  guarai  gl.,  guaroiou  gl.,  guaroimaou  gl. 
(Bret.  choarU  Co.  guary,  see  also  Holder  I.  847). 

b)  O.W.  -e  in  the  3"*  pers.  sg.  of  the  secondary  tenses 
appears  in  Co.  and  Br.  as-e,  but  in  Ml.W.  ei;  divgatisse  gl.  con- 
cesserat:  immis/ine gl.  allinebat  (cf. also  ir  nibecStsCH.l^be^bei! 
note  a  ue  bellach  M.  108,  if  it  is  not  a  mistake  for  frei). 

e ;  a  O.W.  efem  gl.,  Mod.  edaf,  edau. 

Ml.  W.  e  for  ae,  oi,  in  ultimate  syllables :  ItheU  O.  W. 
ludhael  (see  §  92). 

§  30.  e>y  in  pretonic  syllable  in  O.W.  hinham,  Ml.W. 
hynhafyhynaf  lA,  130.  93. 

e>y  by  palatal  mutation  (before  lost  i)»  ^-g-  cerric  (M. 
83,  pi.  of  carrec),  cestill  LI.  182,  pi.  of  castell;  erbynn;  guorit 
Juv.  L  5,  3.  sg.  pres.  o{  guaret-  (§  109);  e>ei  by  influence  of 
the  following  ;:  heibaw  P.  15  =  Mod.  heibio;  dyweit  (La.),  GaC. 


*)  Lan  Toene  LI.  63?  Elmare  211. 
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110,  T.  2716,  dyuueid  BB.  557,  3.sg.  of  dywet-;  peir  T.  229 
<  qerja-. 

§  30a.  For  Celt  e  >  Celt.  i.  c.  g.  O.W.  pimp  etc..  Gaul.  m\utibovhi, 
graph,  pinpetos  see  §§  32  b,  43. 

Celt,  a  :  tf  W.  VocCo.  Bret,  garan,  Gaul.  Trigaranus,  Grk.  yzQavoq ; 
for  gaft  see  Pedersen  1.39;  traced)  ^traget*,  Gaul,  verfragiis.  Old  Irish 
fra«g,  Gr.  Tocx^j  "f Qoxo? ;  W.Co.Br.  da,  Gaul.  Dago-(va5sii5).  Ir.  cfeg-.  cfag; 
—  British  a :  e  atar  g\.,  adan,  O.Br,  atanocion  gl.,  Ir.  ^n,  ^petn-  (Co.Br.W. 
fan:  Ir.  tene?),  e:a  O.W.  efem,  Mod.W.  edaf,  Lat.  patere;  ja-  for  /e-: 
W.  ab'iant,  Gaul.  lantumarus^  lentu-,  Skr.  yatate,  O.H.G.  jetan;  ia  *ice\ 
iain  'cold*,  Voc.  Co.  ley,  lein.  Bret  ien  ^jagi-,  Ir.  a»g,  gen.  ega: 
•/eg"-,  Teut  •/efc-  in  Icel.  jgkuU;  W.  ia5,  Gr.  ^eai;  (lar,  Voc.  Co.  yar,  Gaul. 
larilla,  cf.  Pedersen  I.  p.  65  n.). 

W.  a  for  B  it.  e:  alarclu  Voc.Co.  e/erch,  Ir.  ela,  a  for  Lat  e:  sar^ 
(O.Br.  Bot  Sarphin)  from  Lat.  serpens;  calann,  Co.  ca/an,  from  La  . 
calendae;  carchar  may  be  derived  from  L.Lat  carcarem  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  pstulate  a  so  L.Lat  sarp-,  calandae,  see  Loth  ML.  —  Pa- 
temus,  O.W.  Patent,  W.  Padam, 

exti>ip  in  nith  (see  §  38), 

Celt  ew'^ow,  e.g.  nowio-  (see  §  111). 

Lat.   vesperfumj'^^ospiry  gosper  see  §  21. 

Celt  •wer  (Gaul.  Vercingetorix,  Vercasstvellaunus),  Ir.  /or-,  W.  gu(o)r 
Bret  ^o(ii)r,  cp.  Gr.  {mi8q,  Lat.  super:  this  change  was  probably  due 
to  the  influence  of  ifo-,  Ir.  /o,  Brit  *wo  (see  Thumeysen,  Handbuch 
d.  Altirischen,  p.  465). 

Italo  Celt  g"e>  Ir.  co,  Brit,  pa-:  W.  pobU  Gr.  jceooco,  SI.  pefc^;  peir. 
per,  Ir.  co're,  Icel.  Averr. 

Ml. W,  y  =  O.W.  i. 

§  31.  Ml.W.y  =  O.W.  I,  Brit  f  (1)  Celtic  i:  gwyb  (guit 
BB.  898),  O.W.  guid  CH.  6,  guidauc  ib.  4,  Voc.Co.  ^i  Jen,  Co. 
gueth(en),  Br.  gwez.  It.  fid,  IceL  vipr;  gwynn,  Co.  guyn,  Br.  ^gwenn, 
O.Brct.  Uuinmael,  Gaul.  n8woouiv8o?,  Vindobona,  Irish  find; 
dyb,  O.W.  did  C.  17  (Co.  dyth,  deth,  Br.  defOz)  "dijeus,  ^dijem, 
cp.  Lat.  diem^  Ir.  nom.  die;  yv-  (yueis,  eveis  A.  6,  cet  iben 
Juv.  II.  2),  Co.  eve,  Br.  eva,  Ir.  ifeim.  Falisc.  pipafo  *bibam',  Skr. 
pibaH;  yd  (hiHr  LI.  140  (78)  =  yttir),  Voc.Co.  yd,  Br.  ed,  O.Ir. 

•)  Sg.  troed,  Voc.Co.  fruit  Ml.Co.  tros,  Bret,  troad. 
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iYA,  Skr.piYu-.  byt  (e.g.  or  byt  M.  195  &c.,  O.W.  nac  en  bidgU 
bydaul  LI.  120),  Voc.Co.  bit,  Co.  bys,  beys  (see  R.C.  XXXVIL 
167, 194. 199,200),  Br.  bed,  Gaul.  Bituriges,  Jr.  bith.  gwys(s}.  Ml. 
Br.  ^ou5,  Jr.  rofess^widto-  (§  170,  3);  verbal  particle  yf  (Ml.W,  y, 
Co.  y  Bret.  e),yf  uoy  LI.  120  (cp.  rif  eras  Juv.  l),maliduc  (<inal 
iJ8ivc)  LI.  frq.*),  Jr.  irf  (Skr.  lYi?).  Verbal  particle  y8,  Co.  yth, 
Bret,  ez,  Jr.  ic/,  from  *i(fAe.  y  infixed  pron.  of  the  3^^  person: 
ai  tono,  ay  enrydedocao  LI.  121.  (y  masc.  (Co.-n),  Bret.  (h)en 
<^*im,  Lat.  im,  cf.  Skr.  im-im,  Grk.  iv;  y  fern.  (bes.  s,  Co.  s 
fem.),  Bret,  he  *sim<^'^sfm?),  ynys  LI.  196,  inis  73,  242,  258, 
ynis  LI.  260**),  Jr.  inis(from  *enisti?  see  Stokes,  Urk.46); 

(2)  Ml.W.  y<Lat.  i:  cippusycyff  {ciphillion  gL);  Lat. 
siccus  >  sych  {sidx  BB.  91*1  etc.) ;  firmus  >  jfyrf;  piscatus  >  pyscawt 
{pisscaud  BB.  897,  aper  Pyscotvc  LI.   134)  see  Loth  ML.  201. 

§  32.  a)  Celt,  ri,  li  from  LE.  r.  /,  e.  g.  in  hryd  (vimrid  BB.  82*8.  dy 
vryt  M.  237).  Co.  brys,  Ir.  breth]  Skr.  6hrff-;  W.  drych  (M.  6).  Ir. 
cfrec/i,  Skr.  cfri-;  cris***)  (O.W.  crisban  Gen.  Ill),  Ir.  criss,  sec  Pedersen. 
G.  L  42/3 ;  Uydan,  Br.  ledan,  Ir.  lethan,  Gaul.  Liianohriga,  Smertulitanus, 
Litana  (Liv.  23,  24,  7),  Grk.  TcXdxavoq;  bry  (Co.Brct.  bre),  Ir.  bri,  ace. 
fcrig,  Gaul,  'briga,  Goth.  6aui^s.  Skr.-  brhant-.;  prydf),  Voc.Co.  pnY,  Co. 
prys,  pres,  Ml.Bret.  pret,  Skr.  (saj-kft-;  pryf  M.  222,  Voc.Co.  pri/,  Bret 
prenv,  Ir.  cru'm,  Lit.  kirmis,  SI.  ^p'fr.  fc^/  f  from  Celt,  e  before  n  +  Explosive : 
hynt  hint  BB.  911  (LI.  247).  O.Bret,  hint  Ml.Br.  hent  Voc.Co.  eun/iinsic. 
cafn/iinsict+),  ^sento-,  cf.  Gaul.  Gabrosenti^  Got sinps,  O.E. sip;  hint  gl. 
Ml.W.  Ml.Br.  ynf,  Co.  yns»  Skr.  sanft*  =  ^s^nfi;  pimp  gl.  LI.  56,  pirn- 
seint  62,  pimphet  gl.  (Ml.W.  pump),  Co.  pymp,  Br.  pemp,  cf.  Gaul. 
jie^jreSovXa,  Grk.  nivxe,  Skr.  pa'nca;  gwynt  (guint  BB.  91*  1).  Co.  guyns, 
Br.  gwent  cf.  Lat.  ventus);  rhygyng  (rygig  M.  10),  Ir.  cingim^  Lith. 
iengiii ;  cp.  Lat.  tempus  >  fymp,  Lat.  tempora  >  tymhor ;  y  in  /y,  gwely 
is  difficult  to  explain,  see  §  131. 

Lat.  pretonic  f  appears  as  a  in  amheraudr  (BB.  72*9 :  ameraucfur) 
beside  ym/ieraWr ;  athrywyn  from  Lat.  intervenio. 

Brit.  I,  Lat.  i  becomes  e  by  a  mutation,  see  §  112. 

•)  LI.  78, 123, 140, 145, 159. 173. 174. 182, 184. 188. 202.  209.  221.  226. 
228,  236.  241-243,  251/2,  258,  cp.  imalitiduch  CH.  3. 
•*)  Co.  enys»  Ml.Br.  enes. 

•*•)  Voc.Co.  Orel's,  Ml.Br.  cres,  Van.  creiss  +)  Butprycf  *forma*,  Ir.  cnrf/i 
<  *qurtu-    ft)  Br.  hent,  cp.  O.Bret,  doguohintiliat 
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§  33.  (I.)  y  <  e,  o,  u  by  palatal  mutation:  before  lost  *-!,  e.  g. 
guorit  (Juv.  I.),  1.  sg.  gwaredaf;  erbynn  <  *arepenm  from  *arc 
pennb;  egyr  hom^agont,  1.  sg.  agoraf;  escyp  (LI.  120  escip)  *epi5- 
copf;  esgyrn  'bones'  (sg.  asgwrn);  rfyn  *dunjo^,  see  §  109. 

(II.)  W.  y  [9]  from  [o],  [u]  in  non-final  syllables  and 
proclitic  words,  e.  g.  Hong:  llynghes;  cilchetou  gl.,  O.Br,  colcetgl.; 
dyrnu,  Bret,  dourna  from  W.  dwrn  (§§  79,  80) ;  e  >  p  in  hinham, 
Ml.W.  hynaf,  see  §  84 ;  tyst  from  Lat.  iestis  is  probably  a  new 
formed  sg.  to  the  plural  tystion  [t^'estjon];  dynyon  [donjon]. 

y  [9]  from  diphthongs  in  proclitics  e.  g.  ty  (orthotonic  teu) 

^ee  §  82. 

II.  b)  For  prothetic  a  see  §  75. 

III.  For  epenthetic  y  see  §  76. 

IV.  For  y  Ml.W.  >  i  in  /efcic  etc.  see  §  42. 

§  34.  In  O.W.  the  sounds  of  y  [i]  [3]  and  i  [i]  are  denoted 
by  i.  e.g.  Ris  G.  XXIX.  CH.  3,  4.  LI.,  Ml.  W.  Rys  ----  Mod.  W.  Rhys; 
Bir  Main  CH.  6  (byrr  short'),  bid  C.  (=by6);  ir  ir  tri  VL  aur  C.  2 
(~  yr  yr  tri . . .) ;  mi'nci  gl.  (=  mynci) ;  anbiic  Ox.  2,  Ml.  W.  henpych ; 
hinn  gl.,  LI.  120,  C.  19,  hin  gl.,  hinnoid  gl.,  hinnith,  hinnuith  C;  diguor- 
mechis  gl. ;  guiW  gl.  (=gwyr6  <  Lat.  viVdw);  ir  (the  def.  article)  gl. 
LI.  (q.  V.)  — ,  iss,  IS  gl.,  wsid  gL  (=  sy8) ;  istlinnit  gl. ;  cinnit  C;  cimadas  gl. 
(O.Br,  comadas,  sic  lege);  lutntd  nihit  hit  guartha  iralt  LI.  157;  cin  circhu 
taf  LI.  258;  y  is  seldom  denoted  by  y:  Ytigoy  Gen.  III.  This  spelling  is 
more  frequent  in  LI. :  yn  hollaul,  yn  emelldicetic  hac  yn  yscumunetic  . . 
hynn  bendicetic  ..  LI.  121,  yn  trycyguidaul  yn  cy fry  tin  LI.  120,  yn  hiaun 
73.  ynnUun  LI.  78  (but  inhiaun  LI.  78.  261,  iniaun  LI.  157,  182,  196, 
202.  207.  213.  214,  229,  242,  251,  262,  272).  Lymma  LI.  120,  Cymry 
LI.  120.  hyt  U.  134.  135.  143,  arhyt  134,  141,  143,  aryhyt  134.  (143). 
het  U.  182  (but  hit  C.  7.  9.  LI.  73.  78.  126.  158.  173.  247.  257.  260. 
arhit  LI.  122.  123.  140.  141.  142.  154.  188,  207.  213.  214.  226,  229.  242. 
244.  261,  262.  265,  268.  arihit  158.  184.  191.  207.  208.  210.  cehit  see  infra 
(for  bet,  behet,  bichet  etc.  see  §  14).  Note  also  beheit  gl..  byhyd  =  pyhyd, 
3  is  written  e  in  cemecid  Ox.  2  [=  cyfegyS] ;  celeell  Ox.  2  (cyllell),  peteu 
ib.  (pydcw) ;  beheit  Ox.  1  (=  biheit  gl.) ;  emedou  gl.  (sg.  emid  gl.) ;  nac  en 
bid  Juv.  gL,  emU  LI.  188.  268.  Ml.W.  ymyl 

Cf.  further  Broceniauc  AC.  848  =  (brecheiniauc) :  Brecheniauc 
LI.  167.  237,  270:  Brichcniauc  AC.  895  (brachertiaug) ;  Ceheic  LI.  207, 
Coheic  U.  212. 

a^=a  or  o  in  amcytamedic  L.  120.  for  am  gad  a  medic,  trycygui- 
daul  LL  120,  for  tragywy5awl,  y  spelt  for  e  in  yn  cyfrytin  LL  120.  In 
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LW.  e  stands  for  [ij  and  [d],  y  for  [d]  and  [i],  but  in  some  parts  of  it 
e  denotes  mostly  a  {pescodha,  deuot),  a  stands  for  d  in  emol :  sand 
(ymol);  taleyt  (=  dyleith)  and  especially  in  cyf-,  cyn- :  katutcos  (cyvagos) ; 
/cauaruof  (cyvarvot);  kauaru  (cyvaru);  kagor  (cynghor);  kydkaghor;  can- 
huynaul;  ^an//auan  (cynllyvan);  kanogon;  kannuUau;  canescaeth  {cynnys- 
gaeth).  It  seems  that  a  was  in  this  position  nearly  a,  it  is  spelt  o  in  doaot 
=  [davod]  or  [dovodj. 

In  BB.  y  is  represented  by  i,  y;  e  is  used  in  the  notae  augentes, 
e.  g.  arduireave  36;  archawe  34;  ny  buve  34;  a  ueleiste  21;  endevuiste, 
percheiste  22,  gunelem  ne  27,  an  eirolve  ne  32,  amamne  53;  sometimes  in 
proclitics  en  (yn),  pe  (py)  etc.,  see  Loth,  Rem.  3.  [y  denotes  seldom  in 
BB.  I  CO '   enuuyret  87,  ygnyw  83*6,  gnyuer  18,  bryger,  sec  Loth  1.  c.]. 


Ml.  W.  1.  O.  W.  I. 

§  35.  W.  I  is  the  only  vowel  representing  for  the  most 
part  a  long  Celt,  vowel,  for  Celt,  i  (LEur.  f,  e)  and  Celt,  u 
(LEur.  u)  fell  together  and  appear  in  Britonic  dialects  as  i. 
[Celt,  a  (LEur.  a,  o)  gave  Brit,  q,  but  this  9  was  diphthongised 
in  Welsh  ultimate  syllables,  or  it  fell  together  with  Brit,  o  (in 
non  ultimate  syllables).  Lat.  o  fell  together  with  Brit.  5  which 
goes  back  to  a  Celtic  diphthong.] 

§  36.  W.  I  represents  1.  Celtic  f:  ft'r  (CH.  2,  LI.  150), 
Ir.  tir :  Lat.  ferra ;  W.Br,  gwir  (guir  gl.,  C),  Co.  guyr,  Gaul. 
Covirus,  Ir.  fir,  Lat.  verus;  Ai/*),  Ir.  s(l,  Lith.  paselys;  mi7,  Voc. 
Co.  mil,  guitfil,  Br.  mil,  Ir.  mil,  Grk.  jifjXov;  W.Br. Voc.Co.  Air 
(gl.,  guorhir  C,  Hir  Cemyn  Ll.  134),  Ir.  Air,  Lat.  serus;  O.W. 
di  (^obiwrfh,  obigsn;  di:m  tegid  di  a  C.  7  etc.):  digal  AC.  880, 
Ml.W.  dial,  Ir.  digal:  di  =  *de,  Lat.  de;  rhi,  O.Brit.  PiyoSoxrvov, 
Gaul.  RigO',  -nx,  Ir.  ri,  Lat.  rex;  —  Hf,  Ir.  rim,  OE.  rim;  cig 
{kic  M.  60),  Voc.  Co.  chic,  Br.  kik  (cf.  Ir.  cich,  Gr.  xXku?)  ;  -i**) 
suffixed  pronoun  of  the  3^pers.  sg.  fem:  Aaci  C,  amtanndi  CH. 
2,  yndi  Ll.  120,  didi  ib.,  idi  ib.,  aJisfi  Ll.  242,  adhuchti  Ll.  242, 
from  *im\  ithou,  hithou  C,  AiAi  gl.,  Ai  *she'  (Co.  hy,  Bret.  Ai), 
Ir.si,  (Goth.s/);  W.(Co.)  Bret,  is;  iss  Ll.  247,  aJis  Ll.  242,  adisti 


*)  cp.  Br.  dishila.   *•)  Co.  -y,  Bret  -i 
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242,  is  lau  272,  is  nem  Juv.  I.  9,  Ir.  is;  W.Br,  fri,  Co.  try,  e.  g. 
fri  C.  (LI.  196),  trimuceint  Ox.  1,  triuceint  CH.  4,  Ir.  fn;  crm 
gl.,  Br.  krin,  Ir.  cnn.  Lat.  i:  W.,  Br.  ,^win,  Co.  guyn  from  Lat. 
vinum:  W.  Bret,  gwiber  (see  ML.)  from  Lat.  vipera;  me/in,Voc.Co. 
melin,  O.Bret,  molin  gl.,  Ml.Br.  melin,  Mod.Br.  milin  from  Lat. 
molina. 

§  37.  2.  I  from  Brit  f  from  Celt,  u:  c/in  Nen.  §  61,  Din- 
guoavoy  §  63,  Dinmeir  AC.  906,  Tin  Dirn  LI.  141,  Din  Duicil 
LI.  226,  Jin  M.  140  etc.,  O.  Br.  Jin  (Chrest.  Bret.  124).  cp.  dinas 
LI.  141,  BB.  lOriO,  M.  98,  O.  Brit.  Piy68ovvov  (Ptol.),  Gaul. 
Lug(u)dnnumt  Ir.  Jun;  fin  (jinguedaulion  gl.  arcana),  Ir.  run,  O.E. 
run ;  ci7,  Voc.  Co.  cAi7,  Br.  kiU  Ir.  cii/,  Lat.  ciilus,  [-6  >  -u  >  -f]: , 
CI,  Voc. Co.,  Bret,  fa*,  Ir.  cii.  Lit.  szu,  Skr.  ivJ. 

1  from  1.  Lat.  u  (in  earlier  stratum  of  Lat.  loanwords): 
ci6,  Br.  kib  from  Lat.  cupa*).  2.  Lat.  e  in  pretonic  syllables: 
sine  from  Lat.  serica,  ciniaw  (^kinyaw  M.  235)  from  Lat.  ceni- 
are:  but  cena  >  cwyn  (in  cwynos), 

§  38.  II.  I  <  ix»  '5  before  some  consonants:  6nY/i  *mriktos, 
cf.  Ir.  mrecht  Note:  niYA**)  from  *nex^i...  ^nepti. 

III.  M1.W.  f-  from  lu  [jy  ],  e.  g.  /rte/  for  O.W.  ludhail; 
Ibew  <  *Iudewus  <  Lat.  ludaeus,  see  §  100. 

IV.  M1.W.  I  for  y  in  tebic  etc.,  see  §  42. 

V.  I  appears  in  hiatus  as  u  as  early  as  BB.,  see  §  44. 

I  is  spelt  in  O.W.  as  i,  L.W.  y  (sometimes  i),  BB.  i  (so- 
metimes y,  see  §  34). 

O.W.,  Ml.W.  u. 

§  39.  a,  a)  u  from  Brit.  5:  tut  (teir  tut  LI.  134,  Tutleu  265, 
Tutnerth  LL  179,  191,  268,  270  etc.,  Tutri  CH.2),  Bret,  tud, 
Co.  tus,  Gaul.  Teutomatus,  Toutomatus,  Ir.  tuath,  Osc.  touto^ 
Goth,  piuda:  fab  (pull  rud  LL  173:  J?uJ/an  LI.  155,  163,  173, 
Rud'pull  156),  Voc.Co.  ruJ,   Br.   ruz,    Gaul.  ^nJerouJus,   Ir. 

•)  In  nifer,  O.W.  nimer,  Lat.  u  was  treated  as  if  it  were  u.  or  was 
it  •niVenis? 

••)  O.Bret  nith^  Ml.  Br.  nyz.   —   Voc.  Co.  noit  looks  suspicious. 
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ruad,  Icel.  raupr ;  Hug,  lluched,  Voc.Co.  luhef^X  Gaul.  LeucetiuSy 
Loucetius,  It,  loche,  Lat.  lucere;  bu  'was'  (hai  bu  C.  6)  *bheu-; 
Uther:  Mab  Uther  Britannice,  filius  horribilis  Latine,  Nen.  var. 
ad  §  56  (Momsen  ed.  p.  199);  W.  buan**),  O.Brct.  buenion  pi.  gl. 
i.  e.  &u-|-suff.  an,  cf.  SI.  bysttb?  bugeil  (BB.  41*4),  Co.,  Br. 
bugel.  It,  buach^il,    Gr.  ^ovKokoq;  buh,  O.  Bret,  bud,  Ir.  bua^i. 

P)  u  =  Brit.  y,  I.Eur,  oi:  W.  Ml.Br.  un^  Co.  vn,  Jr.  oih, 
O.Lat.  oinom\  anudon  (BB.  85*1),  cp.  O.W.  anutonou  gl.,Ir.  oeth, 
Goth,  aips,  cp.  Lat.  oitier;  W.Co.  Br.  tu,  Jr.  toeb;  hud  {hut  M. 
62  etc.),  Br.  /lurf,  Voc.Co.  hudol,  cp.  Icel.  scifr.  W.  cu^  Co.  kuf, 
O.Bret,  cum-,  Ml.Br.  cuff,  Mod.Br.  kun,  Ir.  coim  (cp.  Got.  haims, 
E.  home)  b)  final  (preserved)  u  in  suffixed  pronoun  of  the 
3"*  person  plur.  (jgridu  CH.  2,  onadu  R.  1038*4,  ucfu  ib.  34, 
racrfu  M.  37,  ganfu  R.  10395,  P.  57,  ganthu;  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  what  the  original  form  was,  for  O.W.  has  -o  in  gurthdo 
gl.,  cf.  Bret.  *o). 

y)  u  =  Brit.  o  =  Lat.  o:  Cair  Co/un  Nen.  §  66  (Itp.  Co//on) 
from  Lat.  Colgnia;  Dunaut  G.  XI,  XVII,  XXXII  (Bcde :  Dinoot) 
from  Donatus;  urh:  urd,  Bret,  urz  <  Lat.  or  Jo;  Rumaun  Gen. 
Ill,  XXXII,  from  Lat.  Rgmanus;  diu  sul  AC.  876,  A.  35*  17, 
duw  sul  Bruts  260,  Mod.Co.  dezil,  Br.  di  sul  <  Lat.  (dies)  so/is. 
ffurf,  Voc.  Co.  /ur/  from  Lat.  forma. 

§  40.  b)  Lat.  u  in  some  Lat.  loanwords :  viz.  W.Br,  mur, 
O.W.  mur  gl.,  BB.  1111  from  Lat.  murus;  pur  BB.  8413 
from  Lat.  pUrus;  ffur  (T.  34*17),  Voc.  Co.  fur,  Br.  fur  from  Lat. 
furem ;  ffust  from  Lat.  fustis,  ffun  (Juniou  gl.). 

c)  Lat.  u  in  ufyll  {yffil  BB.  22*4),  Voc.Co.  huuel,  Ml.Br. 
ufuel  from  Lat.  humilis;  cubigl  for  cufigl  <^  Lat.  cdbic'lum;  achub 
Lat.  occupo;  casul  (Bret,  kazul)  Lat.  casula;  all  these  words  are 
probably  of  learned  origin. 

u  for  Lat.  f  in  uffern,  Co.  yfarn,  Ml.Bret.  i/crn,  see  Loth, 
ML.  214;  u  for  Lat.  i  by  assimilation  to  the  following  u:  in 
munud,  Br.  munuc/,  Co.  mvnys,  menys  from  Lat.  minutus,  s.  ib.  1 17. 

*)  Br.  luc'hed-enn. 
**)  Bret,  buan,  Van.  buan,  buon,  L.Van.  byon. 
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§  41.  Ml.  W.  u  for  I  in  hiatic  groups :  lluossauc  BB.   etc. 

(see  §  44). 

u  for  y  in  pymp :  pump  etc.  (see  §  43). 

»    f>  "iu»  e.g.  Margetiudy  Maredub  (see  §  100). 

IV.  O.W.   iu-  >  M1.W.   I-:  e.g.  O.W.  ludhail  >  Ithel  sec  §  100. 

for  u  in  duw  (e.  g.  duu  BB.  39)  see  §  98,  4. 
u  is  often  spelt  v  in  BB.:  v^/;  fcv  42-2.  46*4.   Uv  68*9.  fcyni'i/icf 
10-11.  vn  371  (w  for  vu:  darw  105*9,  wanf  34-5  =  daivu.  vuant). 

Middle  Welsh  y  [i]  >  [i]. 

§  42.  I.  Ml.  W.  y  >  I  especially  in  unstressed  ultima  in 
ycyic:tebic  P.  122,  129, 142  (jehyckafM..  237);  merfJicP.  141, 
(M.  113,  212,  306  medygoti)\  ryvic  M.  163  (ryuygus  M.  198, 
204,  208);  \lewic  M.  195  (jdatlewygu)  etc.;  -yn^>  -in^:  kyuing 
M.  110  (ityuyng  P.  46,  M.  32);  rygi(n)g  M.  10,  234,  rygyng 
P.  15;  er^Y  M.  80,  81,  220  for  ergyt  P.  110,  111,  M.  212  [but 
tristyt  P.  228,  M.  176  (beside  trisHtlA,  165,  176);  kedernyt  M. 
211  (bcs.  kedemit  M.  204)  etc.  are  due  to  confusion  of  suffixes 
-tit  and  -yt]. 

dibin  CM.  91  for  dibyn;  kilid  P.  9,  134  for  kilyd  M.  206, 
212.  231  idi  cilid,  i.  e.  ci7y8.  LI.  236);  Ilimn  M.  54,  56  for 
llinyn  P.  75,  gwlithin  P.  455,  Mab.  102  (cf.  J.  Morris  Jones,  Gr. 
§  77.  For  Mod.  dringo  see  Zupitza,  KZ.  XXXVI.  72). 

The  suffix  of  the  2"'*  person  sg.  ind.  pres.  -y  >  i;  eery, 
ceri.  Mod.  ceri, 

vutyvit  in  ^ovu^  Ml.W.  govut  (but  P.  138,  141  :  gofit). 
Mod.  W.  govid. 

§  43.  II.  O.W.,  E.W.  y  >  Ml.W.  u  in  pimp  gl,  BB. 
40*10,  Ml.W.  pump  Mab.  beside  pymhet  [p^^mhe^],  pemhet  ; 
cf.  also  frus^/  'gall',  Bret,  besti 

§  44.  I  >  u  in  hiatus :  Uuoscar,   lluossit  BB.  66*9   (Bret. 

lies),  cp.  Loth,  Rem.  3. 

yw  >  vw  (see  §  74.) 

Mod.  W.  w,  yv,  iw  >  yw,  e.  g.  [Liu]  //iV,  [dm]  duw,  [bmx]  ^uu^ch, 
[lud]  uwd,  [brw]  6yiv;  Anwyll,  Gram.  4,  note  4,  describes  this  sound  as  iV. 
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These  changes  (§§  42-44)  are  combinatory,  but  they  may  be 
perhaps  regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  the  development  of  n  [y]  ^  y 
[i],  and  perhaps  also  of  the  dialectical  change  of  .i  >  i,  e.  g.  in  cjdcr- 
nid  etc.,  see  also  Nettlau,  Beitr.  p.  59. 

WELSH  DIPHTHONGS. 

§  45.  wy,  ei,  aw,  ew,  yw  (O.W.  iif  and  Ojv),  iV  are  always, 
ou,  Ml.W.  eu  nearly  always  (i*  ^-  exc.  in  dou^  Ml.W.  c(eu  =  Ski. 
dvau)  of  secondary  origin. 

They  often  represent  an  earlier  vowel  +  /  <  5,  %  ®'  * 
vowel +  w  (or  Lat.  v)*)  respectively.  Besides,  wy  often  goes 
back  to  British  e  (Lat.  e,  British  e  from  lEur.  ej);  ultimate 
Welsh  aw  is  mostly  due  to  Welsh  diphthongisation  of  British  q. 

oe  (O.W.  01)  and  its  delabialised  variant  ae  sometimes 
represent  Celt,  ai,  but  very  often  they  are  of  secondary  origin. 

W.  diphthongs  may  be  arranged  as  follows:  — 

1.  1.  Celt,  ai,  Brit.  ^  >  O.W.  01  (ai),  Ml.W.  oe,  ae. 

2.  Brit,  e  >  O.W.  uL 

3.  vowel  +;'  <  5,  x  before  a  consonant  (§  46,  b). 

4.  vowel  ^-w'  (Celt,  w  or  Lat.  v). 

5.  diphtongs  from  earlier  hiatic  groups  after  the  loss  of 
5  or  s,  e.  g.  *)  c/iivoer  =  Voc.Co.  huir,  Ml.Co.  hoer,  hor :  ^swesor. 
—  gwein  <  Lat.  vagina, 

(6.  Sporadic  diphthongisation:  buwch,  Bret,  buc'h,  bioch, 
buoc*h,  byeuch  :  O.W.  buch  gl.). 

IL  Specially  Welsh  diphthongisation:  1.  ultimate  q  >W.  aw. 

2.  epenthetic  ei  from  a,  e,  0  before  consonant -f- J  or  from 
a  before  a  lost  *i. 

DIPHTHONGS  <  VOWEL  +  J. 

§  46.  a)  For  maer  from  Lat.  maior  see  §  48,3. 

uj  1.  in  O.W.  mui,  Bret,  mm  <  *majos  (§  57c), 
2.  from  'Oujo-,  e.  g.  caradwy,  see  ib.  . 
6)  1.  vowel -|- guttural  before  ^  n,  or  a  liquid. 


•)  cf.  also  Strachan,  RC.  XXVIII.  195  note. 
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This  change  is  of  importance  for  accidence  in  /-  preterites : 
msigu  *to  rear',  pret.  3.  sg.  maeth  (A.  9*12,  T.  74  etc.,  rymaeth 
BB.  87*6  etc.)  from  *maip  <  *makt  <  '^magt) ;  W.Co.  Br.  a  'he 
goes',  3.  sg.  aefA,  MLBret.  aez,  Co.  eth  (cf.  Ir.  -acht);  so  too: 
imdeith  1.  pers.  sg.  pret.  (BB.  22*10  imteith)  from  *axfi,  earlier 
'^aitu;  dyneith  T.  54,  55  from  *rcx>  <  *rekt  <  *rc^;  amwyth 
T.  57*8,  inf.  amwyn  <  •am  +  uiln..  (3.  sg.  pres.  amwc  T.  29*20, 
1.  sg.  pres.  amygaf),  dydwyth  T.  19*9  (-d+  u^t :  3.  sg.  pres.  dydwc 
T.  22*5),  inf.  dwyn  (§  57d)  {*dukn,.;  3.  sg.  pres.  dwc,  1.  sg. 
dygaf)  [for  *ahi'oen  see  §  48, 4]. 

2.  ffroen  (ffroenvoU  M.  232.  ffroenuoU  234),  Ml.Br.  froan,  Ir.  sr<5n 
•sroHcn?  fin,  Ir.  /on,  *tukni;  braen,  Ml.Br.  fcrein.  Ir.  fcr^n;  blaen,  Co.  blyn, 
MLBr.  blein.  Van.  blein  (sec  Pcdcrsen,  I.  125.)*) 

3.  in  for  -jn-:  oen,  Voc.Co.   oin,  Co.  on,  Bret,  oan,  Ir. 

uan  •ogno-  (for  pi.  wyn  see  infra) ;  graen,  Ir.  ^a''n  *gragn . . ; 

/aen,  "^stagn . . ,  cf.  Gr.  oTaycov ;  ystaen,  Br.  sfean,  sfen,  Ir.  5/a'n  *stagn ; 

hoenyn,  Ir.  suanem  *spgn . . ;    brwynen,  Voc.Co.  frrunnen,    Co. 

bronnen,  Br.  broennen,  cf.  O.E.  frrc>§7iena. 

For  gweun  cf.  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  181.;  for  breibwyt,  breubwyt 
see  §  72,  for  su£F.  -agno-  >  W.  -an  see  §  129. 

*ogniywyn:  wyn  (pi.  of  oen),  Br.  ein.  i7<5/;  O.  Brit. 
Maglocunus  (GilcJas),  Mailcun  Nen.  §  62,  Mailcun  AC.  547, 
G.  I,  Mailcun  LI.  118  QMailcon  209),  Maelgun;  Maglagni  inscr., 
cp.  lS/io5  Maelan,  Garth  Maelan;  Garf  Mailauc  AC.  722,  cf. 
Bruts  260. 

ir<5r:  O.Br,  air,  Ml.W.  aer  (BB.  57;  aerwir  BB.  5*3), 
Ir.  ir  (cf.  Gr.  fiyQa);  aeron  (T.  8*25,  BB.  50*16;  eirin),  Ir.  akne; 
oer  (BB.  89,  P.  467, 464),  O.W.  oir  (LI.  264:  fontem  oir),  Voc.Co. 
oir,  Gaul.  Qgron...,  Ir.  liar;  ^weir  *hay*,  Voc.Co.  guyraf,  ML  Co. 
gorra,  Ir.  fer  *wegro-. 

^'  i^<X^<X'  (§  164):  amaeth,  GauL  ambactus;  peunoeth. 


*)  croen  (c.  g.  BB.  32*10),  Voc.  Co.  croin  is  usually  derived  from 
^krokn..,  but  considering  Co.  crohen,  Bret,  kroc'hen,  Ir.  crocenn,  this 
attempt  of  explanation  appears  to  be  doubtful ;  see  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI. 
181,  but  also  Pedersen,  Gr.  I.  125. 
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tranoeth ;  cyfoeth  {cyfoethawc,  Voc.Co.  chefuidoc),  Ir.cumacA/*e; 
noeth,  Co.  noth,  Br.  noaz;  Uwyth,  Ir.  lucht,  Gaul.  Lucterius; 
teithiaw,  teith.Br,  Hz,  Ir.  techt;  teithi,  Ir.  techte;  O.W.  cymreith, 
Ml.W.  cyfreith,  Br.  reiz,  Ir.  recht;  gweith,  Co.  gwcth,  gwyth, 
Ml.Br.  guez,  Ir.  fecht;  creiY/ien,  O.Br,  creithi^,  Ir.  crecht  Ilaeth 
(Voc.  Co.  /azfh,  Co.  le(y)th,  /efA.  Ml.  Br.  laez  etc.)  from  Lat. 
/ac^e;  doeth  (Van.  rfua/i  ML.)  <  Lat.  doctus;  lleith,  Ir.  /cc/if  <  Lat. 
lecfus'^*);  lleithic  from  Lat.  lectica;  neithyawv  from  Lat.  nuptiilia 
(see  ML.  190)***);  #rwy/A  (Voc.Co.  fruith,  Br.  /roucz)  <  Lat. 
/rucfus. 

0)(fi:  wyth  (Mod.Co.  eath,   Br.  eiz)  ^oxfK^^or^u  <C^*<rftb 

<  *ohd, 

LEur.  ^pt  is  treated  as  if  it  were  ^ki:  seith  (Co.  seyth,  Br.  seiz), 
Ir.  secht  Lat.  septem. 

4a.  Lat.  Jc>  is.  5eis;  Saesonf),  «Saxo:  Saxones;  peis.Voc. 
Co.  peis,  peu5,  Co.  pows  from  Lat.  pejca;  coes  from  Lat.  coxa; 
croes,  Voc.Co.  crois,  Ml. Co.  crows  from  crux;  O.W.  lais  <  Lat. 
laxus. 

Note:  n  >  i:  nth,  Ir.  richt;  brith  ^mriktc,  see  §  38;  lissiu 
Ox.  2  (but  Mod.  lleisw),  Br.  /isiou  (etc.,  see  ML.)  from  L.  lixivum, 

eyjti >  ip :  nith,  O.Br.  niY/i,  Ml.Br.  nyz  <i*ne^i  <  I.Eur.  *nepti. 

4b.  V  >  IV  in:  — 

1.  caivsanf   *cavasant  (c£.  Ml.Br.  queffsont);  (see  §  222.) 

2.  Ml.W.  go6eu  for  gobef,  clebeu  for  c/e8e/  (see  Loth,  Rem.  p.  6) 

O.W.  ai,  Ml.W.  ae. 

§  47.  O.W.  ai,  ay  (seldom  ae),  Ml.W.  ay,  ac:  Cair  Nen. 
66a,  Ml.W.  caer ;  mail  (Mail  uannon  LI.  122),  Mormayl  G.  XXV; 
mail  gl.  (see  Loth,  Voc.  s.  h.  v.);  ail  gl.,  Ml.W.  ael;  hail  AC. 

•)  Ml.Br.  creizenn  Diet.  Et.  257. 
*•)  cf.  Stokes,   F^l.  Oeng.  cclxxxiii. 

•••)  neithyawr  (3  syll.)  must  not  be  confused  with  neithywyr  for 
neithwyr  (BB.  7'5  neithwir,  57  1  neithuir;  R.  1037-35),  cf.  Co.  nehuer. 
Ml.  Bret,  neyzor,  neyzour  (see  ML.  190). 

t)  For  Mod.  Co.  Sows,  Sowson,  Ml.  Bret.  Saus,  Saoson  and  for 
Ml.  Co.  pows  see  Pedersen,  I.  217/8,  cf.  also  RC.  XXXVIL  203. 


§§  47,  48  Welsh  ae.  31 

831.  Mod.W.  Aae/;  Aircol  G.  II.  LI.  125;  mair  Ox.  2,  LI.  120 
=  niaer  La;  Catgabail  Nen.  §  65,  cf.  MLW.  gafael;  main  LI.  42. 
191,  242,  262,  272,  bir  main  CH.  6,  MLW.  maen;  mainaur 
CH.  6,  iuainaur  LI.  262  [=maenawr];  cenitolaidou  gL  — Mod. 
cenedlaethau ;  [spelt  ay  in  guayt  Ll.  120,  Ml.W.  gwaet,  guaed 
BB.  6*7 ;  Dinguayrdi  Nen.  61,  sarhayt  Ll.  120] ;  cimmaeticion  gl., 
dmmai/Auress  gL;  Wain  LL  43.  78.  122,  123,  126,  142,  146.  159. 
182.  188.  196,  228,  229,  236,  258,  MLW.  blaen  A.  5,  T.  24, 
hair  Ox.  2,  OBr.  air.  airou,  MLW.  aer  (BB.  57). 

Final  ai:  agcr  louAai  LL  209,  ludonai  LL  179  (ludne  191), 
Gurai  (in  qua  sepulcnim  est  Gurai)  LL  176,  190,  Guthai  LL  167, 
Guvhae  201. 

ai  for  ae  in  E.  Welsh:  e.  g.  ry/iaif  BB.  14'5  =  Aae8. 

§  48.  O.W.  ai,  MLW.  ae  represents  1 .  either  an  earlier  a  +  /</ 
from  an  earlier  guttural  before  a  consonant,  2.  or  it  goes  back 
to  an  earlier  ae,  ai  <  •aje,  3.  or  to  Lat.  aj(o),  4.  or.  finally,  it 
represents  a  delabialised  O.W.  oi,  e.g.  1.  mai7.  mae/.  O.Br,  maehc^ 
*magL.,\  Aircol  <^hat,Agricola\  gabail,  Ml.W.  gafael:  Ir.  turcbal; 
lais  (O.W.  (am)lais  gl.).  Ml.W.  llaes  <  Lat.  /axus  (see  supra). 

2.  •ae,  O.W.  main*),  Ml.W.  maen,  Co.  men,  O.Br,  -main, 
Br.  mean  from  *magen,  Ir.  magen;  O.W.  mais**).  MlW.  maes. 
Co.  mes,  Ml.Br.  maes  ^magestu-;  draen  (T.  27*22),  Voc.Co. 
dram.  Mod.Co,  dren  (see  R.  C.  XXXVII.  192).  Br.  dren,  Leon. 
drean,  Ir.  dra^gen. 

3.  mair  LL,  Ox.  2,  MLW.  maer.  Voc.Co.  mair,  huhel-uair, 
0.  Br.  mair.  Ml.  Br.  maer,  Bret,  mear  etc.  from  Lat.  maior. 

4.  guailaut  LL  156.  214,  Ml.W.  gwaelawt  M.  Ill,  O.W. 
guoilaut  CH.  6,  MLBret.  goelet***};  guairet  Ll.  78, 123, 188,207, 
208,213,226,229,241,258.264,265,242.268  (dirguaretU.  258. 
diranguairet  Ll.  217),  Ml.W.  y  waeref  M.  148  :  dir  guoivet  Ll.  73; 
^ae8,  Ir.faed,  foid  (Stokes,  Urk.  259);  chwaer  La.  from  *chwoir 
=  Voc.Co.  huir,  Bret   choar  *swesor=  Ir.  siuv,  gwaew  {guaew 

•)  mein  Ll.  213.  208.  196;   mainti  Ll    242,  207,  Ml    Br.   Maendy. 
••)  mays  LL  120,  inai5  268,  mais  mail  lochou  Ll.  79,  maes  AC.  817; 
for  maes  sec  §  11.    —    ***)  Co.  goles,  golas. 
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BB.  6*6,  gvaev  BB^  72*6  rhyming  with  gottoev  and  gloei^,  sec 
Gwen.  Evans,  Bl.  Book  of  Carm.  pp.  131,  132)  =  O.Br,  ^u- 
goiuou  gl.  spicula;  gwae  for  *woi  =  Lat.  vae^;  guayf  LI.  120, 
guaed  BB.67,  gwaet^)  T.  26*16,  for  •^oed=Van.yocc/  [gw^], 
Br.  goad,  Voc.Co.  guit^)  etc.;  aelwyt  R.  1041,  M.  94,  VocCo. 
oilet  Mod.Co.  olaz,  Bret,  oaled;  adwaen  BB.  70*1  0>  I^^*  ^dgin. 
For  W.  aethen,  Voc.  Co.  aidlen,  Br.  (Cath.)  ezUn  (cp.  aezen,  czen) 
see  RC.  XXXVI.  173. 

§  48a.  Final  ai  for  O. W.  ai,  oi :  O.W.  guarai  Ox.  1  :  gua- 
roiou,  guaroimaou  Ox.  1,  Ml.W.  gware  (see  §  94);  maharaen 
LW.  93*18  for  maAaruw  CH.  3  (cp.  §  93). 

§  49.  a)  ai,  ae  became  ei  by  palatal  mutation,  e.g.  O.Br. 
meir  (sg.  mair);  drein  (BB.  60*1),  Voc.Co.  drein,  etc.  cp.  RC. 
XXXVII.  192  &  195.  Ml.,  Mod.Br.  drein;  sg.  W.  draen  (see 
supra);  mein  LI.  208,  213,  Co.  meyn,  myyn  (RC.  XXXVII. 
154,  195),  Ml.Bret.  Mod.Bret.  mein. 

b)  unstressed  ae  in  final  syllables  becomes  Ml.W.  e  (§  92) : 
ludhaa  G.  XXVIII,  XXIX,  A.C.  775,  848,  LI.  frq.  (O.Br./ud- 
hael),  Ithail  LI,  yithel  Bruts;  atwaen:  atwen,  but  atwaenost; 
gaff aely  gaff  el  T.  57*23;  llamystaen  M.  252:  Uemysten  La. . 

c)  Ml.W.  ae  in  pretonic  syllables :  feiynar^)  for  br^inar,  from 
braenar  (see  §  96). 

d)  ai>3T  1.  aeth:  euthum  (see  ib.)  . 

2.  caer ;  ceyryd  (see  §§  72,  96). 

ay  in  disyllabic  aya,  aea,  aua.^) 

§  50.  The  group  aya  developed  from  an  earlier  i'i;  la  was 
sometimes  preserved  before  the  accent,  e.g.  mwyaren  (<*miar^n), 
mien  (<mi'en),  O.  Bret,  /arn-  is  preserved  in  the  first  part  of 
compounds ;  cf.  also  O.  W.  guiannuin  gl.  (Voc.  Co.  guaintoin) 
guahanuyn  La.,  guaiannun  L.W.  51*30:  gwannwyn  RBBr.  194. 

*)  Co.  goy,  goef.  -)  It  rhymes  with  coet  in  R.  1046*24.  For  Co.  gos 
etc.  see  RC.  XXXVII.  186  f.  3)  Mod.Co.  giidzh  (Lhuyd).  *)  Sec  Gvcn. 
Evans's  note  to  this  passage.  Cp.  Co.  aswon  3.  sg.  *)  perhaps  dial.»  cp. 
Glam.  hrinar,      e)  See  Rhys,  Lect^  419  f..  Stokes.  K.  Z.  XXVIII.  79/80. 
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a)  *  li  from  Celt,  la :  e.  g.  O.W.  gaem  (g^e^v  ?)  CH.  3,  gayaf 
R.  1033.  kynhayaf  R.  10369,  Voc.  Co, goyf,  Co.  gwav  (Lhuyd). 
Brtt. goah(v)'t),  Gaul.  GiamiUus,Giamon,„,  Jr. ^em-red  (<*gi'am-) 
cf.  Grk.  xwov;  O.W.  reatir  gl.,  rayadyr  T.  22*16,  raeadyr  M.  233, 
Ir.riathor  (root  *reii:  *ria,  cf.  Skr,  rinati);  trean  Ox.  1,  tray  an, 
tvayn  La.,  trayan  M. '208,  traean  135,  Jr.  fnan;  day  at,  dair, 
dayr  LI.  120.  duuir  in  dair  LL  173.  dayar  La.,  R.  57827.  T.  4-8, 
11.  22-7.  M.  167.  daear  La..  BB.  2313.  838.  A.  1215.  M.  99. 
Voc.Co.  doer,  Co.  dor.  Bret,  douar;  graean  (cf.  graeande  BB. 
63*10).  Bret.  ^ouan.  Ir.^ian;  claear:  clayarT.  46.  yn  glaear  Sk. 
221*17.  Co.  clor.  Ml.  Bret,  clouar,  Grk.  x^iagog. 

But  fa  remained:  ysgien,  Ir.  5Cian. 

y  *ia from •i5a;  Aayarn (cf.  Biuhearn  LI.  175. 178. 184. Cun- 
Aeam  Ll.  185.  Bheiarun  74.  f/Aearn  75.  77. 163,  Elheharn  80,  Tra- 
/iearn206,  Talhaern  Nen.  §62,  Leuhaiarn  161  [Haam6iii  Ll.  204] 
Haemgen  207).  Voc.Co.  hoern,  Co.  horn.  O.Br.  Hoiarn,  Br. 
houam,  hoam:  lam-,  Ir.  lam.  O.Brit.  Isarninus,  O.Bret.  Catiher- 
nus  (VL  C).  (cp.  Ll.  150:  fir  Hiernin),  Gaul.  Isarnus,  Ysarnodori, 

lo:  i'o-^ :  eio>  i'o  >  oi:  chwaer  (e.  g.  M.  204)  from  "^chwoer 
(Voc.  Co.  Auir,  Co.  (hoer)  hor,  Bret.  c'/ioar.Van.  hoer,  Ir.  siur, 
Skr.  svasar-  ):  pi.  chwioryb  M.  226. 

c)  Before  *-r  this  group  was  changed  to  ey  (see  §  108). 

d)  Labialisation.  After  labials  wya  appears :  laubael  Ox.  2, 
bahelUK  fcuya// La..  fcuya//M.  230 (fcuyeHic M.  135).  Br.  bouchal; 
mwyalch  R.  1032*26,  M.  129,  Voc.  Co.  moelh,  Lhuyd  mola  dhiu, 
Bret. moua/c' A,  cf.Lat.  merula;  ^Tvyar(<-iso-),  cf.  Grk. Toe;  mwyar, 
\oc.Co.  moyr-fcren  etc..  Bret,  mouar  ^smij-  (§  186);  gwannwyn 
(see  supra)  from  vesa^nt,,  cf.  Skr.  vasanta-. 

O.  W.  01,  Ml.  W.  oe. 

§  51-  O.W.oi:  e.g.  Afoi/muf  G. X  (O.Bret.  moelX  Ml.W. 
mod;  oid  gl.  (AaioiVf  'that  was'  CH.  2),  Ml.W.  oeb:  coit  Ll.  188 
etc.  (cp.  infra). 

•)  H.  Van.  gouyafwj, 
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oy:  loyr  C.  Ml.W.  //per;  loycr  A.C.  895.  Ml.W.  Lloegr; 

cinnit  hoys  C,  Ml.W.  oes  *is',  hac  choyt  Ll.  120. 

Ml.W.  oy.  oe:  oes  L.W.  64.  oyis  50*21;  moel  L.W.  6911  =moyl 
A.L.II.784.  tfoer  L.W.  8819;  lloygyr  L.W.  6419. -BB.:  oed  1;  Icyroef/i 
1112;  moe5  121.  itoet  2011;  nic/oe5  2113;  croen  3210*j;  tfoer  3811; 
noef/ii  44-2;  doeth  4415;  Loegyr  487;  coed  51*6;  anoef/i  66*4;  fcoed  69*8; 
poem  71*4;  poen  71*8;  poein  7110;  moroet  75*9;  croes  822;  coel  82*6; 
L/oer  W/ioef  887;  wisscoet  10415. 

§  52.  01,  oe  goes  back  to  1.  Celt,  ai,  e.  g.  oes  (ots  oisou  CH.)^ 

Voc.Co.  /iui5.  Mod.Co.  uz  (RC.  XXXVII.  196).  Ir.ais;  oed. 

Ml. Br.  oat  Mod.Br.  oad,  cf.  Goth,  aiws,  Skr.  ayu-;  coyf  {^Loyf 

coyt  G.  XXV.  cf.  Ll.    120,  coiY  frq..  e.  g.  73.  262,  242.  243, 

etc.),  Voc.  Co.  cuit,  Co.  cos,  cuz**),  Ml.Br.  coat,  Gaul.  Cetobriga, 

KatTO^Qil,  Kocefiu5,  Goth,  haipi;  coel,  O.W.  coiliaucc  gl.,  coiliou, 

coilou  gl.,  O.Br,  coe/  lege  coelioc  gl.  (cp.  also  O.Br,  etncoilhaam 

gl.,  Voc.Co.  chuillioc,  cuillioges;  O.W.  Coilhen  G.  VIII— XII), 

Goth.  Aai/s,  Lat.  cae/um;  Aoec//,  Mod.Br.  Aoa/  (cf.  O.W.  Rihoithil 

Ll.  149,  ^loidy/  Ll.  152,  Rihedl  Ll.  155/6,  Guorhoidil  Ll.  189, 

cf.  O.Br,  /loec//,  s.  Chr.Br.  138),  Gaul.  Setlocenia,  Lat.  saeculum; 

coeg,  Voc.  Co.  cuic,  Ir.  caech,  Lat.  caecus;  foes,  Br.  toaz  etc., 

Ir.  fois-,  fais,  SI.  fesfo. 

cfoe,  Voc.  Co.  doy»  Bret.  de(a)c%  Ir.  in(f^  is  obscure  (cp.  Loth,  RC. 

XXXVI.  151). 

2.  oi<^oj<:^oi,  ^'S'  ^^'^  Ll.  155,  Ml.W.  croes  from  Lat. 
criix,  coes<^coxa;  oen<^*ogn-  (see  §  46). 

3.  01  bv  contraction:  ois  [ni  hois,  cinnit  hoys  (o+w)J 
Ml.W.  oes  'is'***)  (see §  13);  Ml.W.  troetf)  from  tvoet ^tro^et. 

h)  O.W.  oi>ai:  gwoilauty  guailaut,  Ml.W.  gwaefaivf  etc.  (§48,4). 
c^  O.W.    oi>ae>e:  gwaroi   (from   gwanvy)  >gware    (sec  §  94X 
cf)  01,  oe :  wy  by  palatal  mutation :  wyn  <  •o^i. 
e)  For  01.  oy  written  for  ui,  wy  see  §  54  (here  belongs  probably 
also  hac  boi  gl.,  boi  C,  yt  uoy  Ll.  120  =  bwy,  subjunctive  of  bot). 

*)  P.  108,  Voc.Co.  croin,   cf.  Pederscn  I.  125.  but  sec  Loth.  RC. 

XXXVII.  326. 

••)  see  RC.  XXXVII.  181,  186,  191,  1%. 
0  Co.  es.  V5.  ev5,  MI.  Br.  eux,  cf.  RC.  XXXVII.  186. 
t)  Voc.Co.  truit  Co.  tros,  trous,  Br.  troad,  cf.  RC.  XXXVII.  206. 


§§  53,  54  Welsh  oyw;  Welsh  wy.  JJ 

oyw. 

§  53m  **wo  in  gloywon,  croywon,  et  similibus,  non  est  diph- 
thongus,  sed  vocalis  w  ad  priorem  syllabam  pertinet,  terminatio 
on  per  se  syllabam  constituit,  gloyw-ori*  (J.  Davies,  Antiquae 
Linguae  Britannicae . . .  rudimenta  ^  p.  37,  see  also  Rob.  Griffith, 
p.  26).  Spelling:  gloiu  gl.,  digluiuhit  Ox 2.  (Gloiu  LI.  172,  265, 
215,  Cair  Gloui  Nen.  It.  ad  66,  Glovi  §  49,  Gloiumede  CH.  8, 
cf.  also  Guodloiu  LI.  168?,  Guidlovius  LI.  169),  Ml.W.  gloew\ 
ottew  R.  1037-24.  1042-25.  lege  otteu,  gottoev  BB.  72*5  = 
gottoyw.  Da.  gotoyw;  amryscoyv:  amrescoeu  La. 

gloiu,  gloew,  O.Bret  gloeu,  gloui  in  Uueten-gloeu,  Weten-gloui 
(Chrest  Bret.  133),  O.Br,  gloiatou  gl.  for  gloiuatou.  Van.  glouaihue  = 
glw^  (Loth,  RC.  XVIIL  94),  cp.  O.Brit.  Glevum ;  is  it  •gfaiVo-  or  *gleiwo  ? 
[Ir.  ^/l. 

O.W.  ui.  Ml.W.  uy. 

§  54.  HI  spelt  ui:  glosses:  crunnui;  uir  (wyr);  cruitr; 
cannuill  Ox.  2;  cuinhaunt;  fruinn  Ox.  2;  /iut7;  morduit;  muin; 
muiss;  notuid  Ox.  2;  pressuir;  ruid;  -ruim;  pui**);  abruid  C; 
rritniiY  Nen.  56;  cuic/  'fails*  LI.  73;  241 ;  Guyr  Nen.  71,  LI.  247; 
Guhir  LI.  144.  279;  {Guher  41);  Guo/ier  42. 

Spelt  HI,  PI,  oy:  Luit  Coyt  Nen.  66:  Loyt  Coyf  G.  XXV, 
loiY  CoiY  Nen.  It.  luit  LI.  257  (134),  123.  78  (O.Br.  /oiY),  Ml.W. 
llwyd;  moi,  mui  gl.,  nammui  gl.,  Ml.W.  mwy;  troi,  trui  gl.,  trui 
LI.  182.  183,  fniio  LI.  196  (:frio  LI.  123);  loinou  gl.,  pi.  of 
ttwyn=luhyn  U.  120.  /uAin/ii/  LI.  146,  262,  luin  LI.  258,  etc.; 
bloidin  C.  (Ml.W.  Wuy8yn);  oit  oith  C.(wyth);  tuscois  gl.;  postoloin 
Ox.  2,  Mod.W.  pystylwyn;  ceroenhou  gl.  dolea;  ^froys  Gen. 
XXVIII,  Athniis  LI.  (see  ind.);  Cynloyp  Gen.,  Conluip  LI.  146; 
oy  seldom  in  L.W.:  hoylyau  L.W.,  fcuyf,  boef,  fcoyd,  fcoyf  L.W. 
In  BB.:  in  moe  22' 1  (mwy),  oef  (wyf)  BB.  50-2.  creddoe 
(=crcttwy)  BB.  53' 15,  note  also  ny  buve  BB.  3411,  ny  bwyfy. 


*)  Note  Chibiu  LI.  198,  cf.  Gloiubiu  LI.  211. 
••;  M1.W.  pwy,  cp.  Co.  pyv,  Br.  piou. 
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§  55.  O.W.  ui  in  the  ultima  of  polysyllables  : 
Ml.W.  wy:  e.  g.  aswy  *left'  (asseu),  cyffalwy  (cyffalliu),  cy- 
northwy  *help',  dinvy  {diruy  LI.  120),  brithwy  'tumult',  camwy 
'perversion';  especially  in  the  suffix -ac/uy,  Mod.W.  [adw]:  or 
radwy,  ofnadwy  etc.  (O.Br.  -atoeT),  Co. -adow  (cp.  Pedersen,  I. 
322),  cp.  Skr.  -tavya-.  The  'optative'  suffix  -wy  (in  the  3.  pcrs. 
sg.)  appears  in  BB..  BA.,  B.TaL,  RB.  (oe  in  creddoe  BB.  5315 
=  crettwy,  see  supra) ;  3.  pi.  -wynt  Tal.  frq.,  RB.  P.,  An. : 
elwynt.  Fret,  -wys  (:  ws),  e.g.  tyfwys,  gwiscwys,  dygwydwys  ttc. 
Suffix  -wys:  Lloegyrwys  R.  1044;  O.W.  tuscois  etc.,  see  Z.E.  835; 
"wyt :  Ml.W.  morbwyt  {mortuid  BB.  72,  Voc.Co.  mordoiY)*) ; 
aelwyt  R.  1041,  Mab.  94  (Voc.Co.  oilet);  -wyb:  O.W.  notuid, 
Mod.W.  nodwyby  Ml.  Bret,  nadoez ;  arglwyb  etc.  ^gwanwyn  etc. 
(see  §50);  kerwyn  (M.  98  etc.),  O.W.  ceroenhou  gl.  (pi.);  cad- 
wyn  Mab.  168,  cp.  50  etc.,  gwennwyn,  magwyrM..  131  (O.  Br.  ma- 
coer,  Mod. Br.  mo^ersee  M.  L.  183,  cf.  macyrou  'ruins'  LI.  143**). 

a)  O.W.  'Ui  >  oe,  ae,  Ml.W.  e  in :  guaroiou  gl.  theatra,  guaroimaou 
gl.,  guarai  gl.,  Ml.W.  gwarwy,  gwarae,  chwarae,  chware***), 

O.W.  in  ocoluin  gl.  cos,  Ml.W.  agalen  P.  487  (agaUyn  see  Nettlau 
Cymmrod.  IX.  267;  note  Ml.Br.  hygoulen);  maharuin  CH.  3:  maha- 
raen  LW.  97*18  >  ma/iaren;  *haluin  (=  Voc.Co.  haloin)  halen. 

P)  ^y  y  ^'in  conuui  Ox.  2,  Ml.W.  camei  M.  146).  pi.  carreieu  (M,  232). 

§  56.  wy  in  local  names:  Cocboy  AC.  644,  Nen.  65; 
Conguoy  AC.  880  "^Conovium  (see  Holder  A.  Spr.  sub  Cano- 
vmmand  Rhys,  RC.VI.49  note  1  and  the  Welsh  People  p.  100); 
Dyganhvy^^.^  Mingui  LI.  (see  ind.),  Mynugui  LI.  196,  Mynwy, 

Personal  names  in  -ui,  -oet)  frequently  occur  in  O.W.; 
beside  these  forms  there  are  variants  in  ei,  e  (§  29),  ou,  eu,  o. 
Some  of  these  forms  are  actual  reductions  of  the  final  vowel 


*.  Ml.Bret.  movzat  etc.,  see  Ernault,  Diet.  339. 
♦•)  see  J.  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  401. 

*••)  chware  M.  116,  gwate  dy  chware  M.  154  (cf.  a  chwaryy  di,, .? 
gwaryaf  M.  153):  but  Bret,  choari  (i),  Co.  guary,  gware, 

+)  cf.  O.Bret,  names  like  Nominoe,  names  in  -bidoe,  boe,  -ganoe, 
-wa'oe  etc.,  cf.  further  Uuorcantoe  (Chr.  Bret.  114)  and  -asoeUt  -atoeu^ 
-haitoui,  see  also  Loth.  RC.  XXXVI.  155/6. 
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(e.  g.  ae,  ei),  but  some  of  these  seem  to  be  quite  di£Ferent  forma- 
tions associated  with  these  names,  e.  g.  -o  (cp.  §  94). 

In  LI.  the  most  archaic  variants  occur  beside  later  forms 
and  beside  variants  with  different  suffixes,  cf.  ludnoe  LI.  176, 
187,  ludnov  LI.  174;  Elguarui:  Catguare  (see  infra);  Guem" 
galui  LI.  207,  Guetngale  LI.  211;  Conboe  LI.  199,  Conuoe  LI. 
178,201,212,  Conmoe  207,  Conmoi  200,  Conuoi  140,  latin  Gemei 
(read  Genvei)  140  etc.,  see  ind.;  Guorhaboe  LI.  202,  Guora6ui'200, 
Gurabui  207,  Guorapui  LI.  210;  Morceniu  223,  Morcenoui  276, 
Morcenou  LI.  144*)  (cp.  also  Nettlau,  Beitr.  §  102). 

Gurgoiui  CH.  8;  Gorui  LI.  245.  '(g)onui:  Guronui  LI.  272/3, 
Guorgonui  LI.  222  (Guoronoi  241  etc.),  Goronvy  BB.  73' 14,  Goronwy  Sk. 
144*8.  Mab.  Gronw\  Mathonwy  Mab. ;  Guemonoe  LI.  215  (?Guoruone  203) ; 
Louronui  LI.  184  (Lourone  LI.  178,  see  infra);  Biuonui  LI.  75,  172.  -abwy: 
Guenopoui  LI.  163,  Gwennabwy  Mab.,  cp.  BB.  59'9;  Guemapui  LI.  166, 
Guemabui  LI.  75;  lunabui  LI.  73,  cf.  Lann  lunabui  165,  192  etc.;  l^onabwy 
Mab.,  Guor/ia&ui  (see  supra),  Gurabui  LI.  207,  see  also  supra,  Guraboi  209. 
Gurpoi  205 ;  Hunapwy  Mab.=Lann Hunapui  LI.  275 :  cf.  Mod.  Uandinabo**), 

-docui  (see  also  RC.  XXXV.  293):  Guordocui  LI.  75,  122.  164, 
Gurdocui  169,  Guoix/ocoe  LI.  166  (Guordoce  LI.  164);  {Loudoce  LI.  150 
cf.  §  29)  (Lann  Oudocui  LI.  156,222,  but  Mod.  Uan  Dogo:  Dogo**), 

-wamy:***)  Coi^guarui  LL  121/2,  182,  Gurguarui  LI.  163  (beside 
Gurguare  164,  Conguare  LI.  140.  Catguare  LI.  149);  Elguarui  LI.  190, 
cf.  further  Dinguoaroy  Ncn.  §  63  and  Cinguarui  LI.  73. 

Guoruoe  (Guorvoc)  LI.  192,  170,  165,  Zann  Guorboe  162.  cp.  165, 
Gunio€  166  -  Gano^  BB.  4716. 

Morcenou/ etc. (see  supra);  Gurceniu  LI.  150.  Guorceniu  149,  Gurcenou 
154t) ;  Liugui  LI.  235.  Le^i  236  (cp.  ZE.  108),  leui  232  =  Lugobi  LI.  76 
•Liiigouios;  A/ougoy  Gen.  II,  XV,  Novgui  LI.  217  (filius  Nougui  243/4). 


•)  cp.  further   Guencat   LI.    145 :   Guonocatui   LI.   151 ;    Guordoc 
LI.  171 :  Guordocui  see  supra. 

••)  for  -o  see  §  22.  This  -o  seems  to  be  very  ancient,  cp.  An.  of 

Ulster  quies  Docci  (473  AD.),  cp.  also  monasterium  Docco  (var.  Doccovi), 

Docci  postulates  a  *Doccu  or  Docco  (genit.  *Doccouos,  W.  Uan  Dochou), 

**•)  O.Br.  'Uuaroe  in  Loies-uuaroei,  Riuuaroi,  Riuuaroie,  cp.  guarvy 

BB.  50*6. 

t)  nanf  Cenou  LL  155,  but  Ceneu  Gen.  IX  *Canawi  <C^Kanawo, 
cf.  also  Riceneu,  O.W.  Riceneu,  Gurceneu  LI.  151. 
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Nogui  LI.  219/20.  222,  245.  regis  Nouy  LL  133.  Noe  U.  77.  A/eive,  cp. 
O.Br.  Aemouue,  see  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  156.  -  Guor-doi  LI.  164. 

The  names  in  -wy  are  of  miscellaneous  origin  (see  §  57  c,p ;   g). 

§  57,  a)  W.  wy  =  O.Brit.  &  Lat.  e  (Ir.  ilia) :  cmitt  gL 
(see  §  134),  Ir.  criaf/iar;  O.W.  hloidin  C,  MLW.  fc/uy8yn*),  Ir. 
hliad*in\  hwyh,  O.W.  ruic/  gl.,  Br.  rouez,  Ir.  re'cf  (cf.  ^oriiy8, 
MLLat.  paraveredus  and  GauL  re^a),  Ir.  riad*im:  OE.  ricfan 
(root  rei/ri);  fcwyf  (La.  sec  supra,  Voc.Co.  fcuiV,  O.Bret,  boitolion, 
root*g"ei-,  SL  ii-  (iifi,  iifo);  ^T*y8,  Ml.Br.  ^oez,  gouez,  Ir.  /facf, 
Grk.  Fei8o;.  Hwyt  M.  216  etc.,  O.W.  /uiY,  /oiY  (see  supra),  Ir.  liath ; 
frwy  (O.W.  frui),  MLW.  drwy  (Bret,  c/re,  Co.  dre,  Ir.  fre:  c  <  ei 
in  proclisis)  *frei;  0,W,duiuiit  etc.  (§  98,4),  Gaul,  c/evo-,  Ir.  c/ia 
*deiwo-. 

b)  =  Lat.  e:  e.  g.  cannuill  Ox.  2,  canvi7/BB.  30*6,  kanuill 
BB.  85"1 1,  kanvill  108,  Voc.Co.  cantuil,  cantulbren,  Ml.Br.  cantoell, 
Mod.  kantol  in  kantolor,  Van.  cantuler  from  Lat.  candela. 

postoloin  Ox.  2.  Mod.  pystylwyn  from  Lat.  postilina,  cwyr  (BB. 
58*12).  Voc.Co.  coir,  Co.  kor,  Ml.Bret.  coar.  Van.  coer  from  Lat  cera; 
/ittyr<Lat  5enis;  fwyf.  Voc.Co.  raid.  Co.  ros,  O.Bret  -roifou  gl. 
from  Lat.  refia;.  eglwys  M.  195  {eccluys  LI.  120,  Voc.Co.  eglos, 
etc.  see  ML.  163)  from  Lat  ecclesia;  *cwyn'  (in  cwynos\  Co.  (coyn) 
Icdn,  Bret  itcoan  <  Lat.  cena;  O.W.  /rainn,  MLW.  ffnvyn  (see  ML.  171) 
from  Lat.  frenum;  plwy(f),  Voc.  Co.  plui,  Co.  pl(i  etc'  (see  RC.  XXXVII. 
186.  188,  209,  302),  O.Bret  pluiu,  ploU  ploe  (Chr.Bret.  157),  Bret 
ploue ;  Lat.  -ens  >  f s  =  W.  ivys,  e.  g.  mutss  gl.,  MLW.  mivys.  Voc.Co. 
muis,  Co.  moys  from  *mesa,  Lat  mensa;  dwys  from  Lat  cfensus;  su£F. 
-ivy5  etc.  (e.  g.  tuscois  gl.  from  Lat.  -e(n)sis). 

For  pretonic  e  in  cmiaiv,  sine  see  §  37.  cp.  also  Pedersen.  Gr.  I. 
§  129,  2,  3.  pp.  209/210. 

c)  ui  a)  Bret,  ui:  mui,  MLW.  mwy,  Bret,  mui,  Co.  moy 
"^majos,  Ir.  mao;  cp.  u'y,  Voc.Co.  uy,  Co.  oy,  Bret,  vi.  Van.  ui;  SI. 
;a/e;  p)  caradwy  (for  Co.  caradow  see  Pedersen,  I.  322),  O.Br. 
nit  inaatoe,  Skr.  -tavya-;  Conwy  <  Conoifjom  (Canovium),  O.W. 
Liugui,  Lugobi  LL  76,  Llywy  (cp.  §  56)<^Lugoujos,  cf.  Nogui. 

d)  ui<^u  -f  /  <  5,  X,  e.  g.  Hwyth,  Gaul.  Lucterius;  dwyn,  Co. 
don,  MLBr.  ^oen. 

*)  cf.  Ml.  Bret.  6/oaz.  pi.  bloazyou. 
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e)  ui,  Bret. «  <  o;  <  o  -f  x  before  a  cons.  +  *!,  / ;  cwyn,  Bret. 

keini,  Co.  ken;  wyfA,  Mod.Co.  eaf/i,   Bret,  eiz,  Ir.  oc/if  •ox^I, 

I.E.  okto;  wyn,  Br.  ein,  Ir.  ua'n. 

For  htty/  sec  Pedersen.  1. 103;  (or  gwyd,  Voc.Co.  guifh,  Co.  (goys), 
gos,  Mod.Co.  Lhuyd  g<idhz,  Br.  gwaz,  see  ibid.  102/3.  wy  in  motwyn 
(Mab.  frq.),Voc.Co.  moroin,  Co.  moren  and  co/ivyn,V^c.  Co.  coloin,  Ml.Br.. 
co/en  could  be  hardly  derived  from  -ig  before  a  consonant. 

f)  -UI  in  corruui  Ox.  2  etc.  from  Lat.  con^gia, 

g)  *'egio,  *'Ogio  in  lunapui  etc. ;  Guoy  Nen.  §  70,  latinized 
Weie.  see  Holder,  III.  138,  O.E.  Wea^a. 

ui  >  ai  in  guarai,  guaroiou  gl.  etc.,  but  Co.  Bret,  postulate  *(  going 
back  to  a  diphthong:  Co.  guary,  BretCath.  hoari  (cp.  W.  pl.gwaryeu; 
1.  sg.  ind.  pres.  gwaryaf), 

h)  for  ivy  in  ivy  a  fin  mivyar,  mivyaZc/i  etc.^  see  §  50;  for  Ml.W. 
wy^w  see  §  91. 

Old  V7elsh  ei,  Middle  Welsh  ei. 

§  58.  Glosses :  leill,  reid,  feir,  cetn,  enuein,  esceir,  liein  Ox.  2,  mein 
Glein  Nen.  §  56.  ig/einio«  LI.  272;  Teibi  Nen.  §  47.  Teti  G.  XXXIII 
>f«c  G.  III.  XXX.  LI.  209,  231 ;  Meicen  Nen.  §  61 ;  ryf  i  deueit  LI.  145 
meint:  gurd  meint  Juv.  I.  7;  trimuceint  gl.,  triuceint  CH.  4,  douceint 
CH.  3.  errcymeir,  eircymeir,  arcimeir,  arciueir  LI.  (e.g.  196  etc.).  cf. 
Mod.  cy/air;  ^«//i  A.C.  722;  cymreif/i.  cy/reif/i  LI.  120;  6reif/i  LI.  196, 
{>Fonn&reiY/ired  gL ;  dieithyr :  dieythyr  LI.  120;  gueirclaud  LI.  213.  242,  244, 
264.  268:  guerclaud  Ox.  2.;  mein  (pi.  of  maen^  LI.  208,  213.  78.  1%; 
meiniauc  LI.  244;  ceinmicun  Juv.  I.  6  (cf.  cein  gl.  supra);  ceis  *seek* 
C. ;  seint  LI.  146.  l^os  ir  Eithin  LI.  221  (for  eiY/im  see  also  K.S.B.  V.  449); 
dilein  gl..  Mod.  dilain. 

ei  spelt  ey:  dieythyr  LI.  etc.,  L.W.  keynyon,  keyrc,  deynt,  eyl, 
gueyth  etc.. 

§  59.  ei  represents  a)  e+i  from  5,  x,  e.  g.  gweith,  Voc.Co. 

gueidwur,  Co.  gweth,  gwyth,  Ml.Br.  ^uez,  Ir.  fecht;  cyfreith  etc. 

Celt,  -recfti-  (see  supra) ;  dieithyr,  Ir.  echtar,  eithaf  *eipav.„; 

gweir,  Ir.  /A*  •weyro-. 

cneir  (Tr6g.  pi.  kreirio)  from  ^kredhri-  7;  cp.  cadeii^)  from  Lat. 
cat(h)edra  (passing  through  *cathegra?  see  Loth  M.L.  141/2). 

*)  LI.  cateir;  catteiraul  gl..  Ml.Br.  cadoer,  Bret,  cador.  Van.  cadoer 
(see  ML.). 
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b)  ei  £rom  egi,  agi  or  from  ei'<e3,  a^i:  O.Bret  naAu/ei  gl., 
Wei,  Ml.W.  Hei,  Ml.Co.  le  from  '^lagjos,  tei<^*te$L..  *tegesa; 
gwein,  Voc.Co.  guein,  Co.  (goyn)  gon  from  Lat.  vagina  (but 
Bret,  gouhin  <  •v^in  <  vagina  see  supra). 

Not  clear  1.  rAei  (sg.  rhyw),  Co.Brct.  re. 

2.  net  (pi.  nyeinf*^:  Ml.   Bret,  niez):  Voc.Co. 

noi:  Ml.Br.  ny:'^*)  Ir.  nix,  gen.  niath. 

It  is  difBcult  to  decide  which  of  these  forms  could  be  identified 
with  Ir.  nUe<i*nepdts.  W.  nei  might  be  explained  as  nei'<*nei<C  *ne(p)a 
<'^*nepdts  though  one  might  expect  as  well  that  eo  gave  oy  (note  *swe(s)dr 
>Voc.  Co.  huir). 

c)  ei  is  due  to  palatal  mutation  of:  — 

1.  ai:  e.g.  mein  (sg.  maen). 

2.  a  before  /  or  lost  -f,  e.g.  meirch  (sg.  march),  Co.  merg/i; 
^ei/r  (sg.  ^a/r;  Bret.  ^evr). 

3.  of  o,  e  before  /;  yspeil <^Lat  spolia;  ceirch,  Voc.Co. 
keirch,  Co.kerh,  Bret,  ketch.  It. coerce;  heitw <^*berwjet. 

§  60.  a)  -ei  in  the  ultima  of  polysyllables:  guesfey  La., 
gwestei  M.  126,  Mod.W.  casai  (pi.  caseion  M.A.  758),  cf.  Co.  -e 
in  Voc.Co.  idne  auceps,  eure  aurifex,  cp.  uab  Eurei  M.  133 
(Z.E.  1069,  816  and  Z.i  784),  suff.  -Aei  <  ♦-sa^o ;  cf.  also 
Tyfhei  LI.  115,  Typhei  LI.  127,  Ian  Tiuei  LL  212  (Bret.  Teve 
RC.  XXX.  301),  puteus  Dofei  LI.  224,  lann  Dofei  LI.  32,  44. 
Dodei  90.  —  -^fcer  Menei  Ga.C.  120,  122,  156,  oper  Gelei  A.C. 
856,  Bei  LI.  32,  43,  204,  Eley  11,  28. 

P)  Ml.W.  ei  for  ui;  carrei  (M.  146)  for  corruui  Ox.  2; 
cf.  also  O.Bret.  Uualcmoei  (sic  lege),  Ml.W.  Gwalchmei, 

ei>Ml.W.  eu  [aij  ^oreu  'best'  for  *^orei  =  Co.  gore. 

oper  Gelei  A.C.  856,  Ml.W.  afcer  Geleu  Bruts.  Is  O.W. 

ei  here  3i? 

ei  for  eu  probably  in  teilwng  for  *toulung<C*toi}0'long', 

I.  O.W.  e  was  spelt  for  Ml.W.  ei  I.  for  epenthetic  ei:  cleuion  LI. 

228.  Mod.  cleifion;  post  Priten  G.  XIX  (Prydein);  Enniaun  G.  III.  XXXII. 

•)  cp.  chwaer,  chwioryb;  gwareu  (from  gwarwy)^  gwaryaf? 
**)  Bret.   sg.   ni  is  surely  due  to  some  analogical  influence  (either 
of  the  plural  stem  or  of  *nithyM\,BT.  nyz  (fem.). 
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Meriaun  G.  III.  XVIII.  XXXII.  cf.  XXI;  Teliau  CH.  2.  LL:  Teiliav 
CH.  5;  ennian  Ox.  2  (=Mod.  einion);  gebell  Ox.  2= Mod.  gefail;  guo- 
celeseticc  gl..  cf.  Mod.  gogleisio,  Eledri,  Bledgur,  Bledcjurit  CH.  8 ;  Bledud 
U.  204.  Bleydiud  G.  XVII  (CH.  5).  Bledbiu,  Bleidcu  LI.  155.  2.  Note 
guerclaudOx,  2  =gweir  from  •wejr....  cf.  Mod.  N.W.  [gwerglo6];  merion, 
pl.  of  maer,  O.W.  mair  Ox.  2. 

II.  for  dirgatisse  see  §  29. 

III.  ei  spelt  for  e:  letdnepp  gl..  cf  Nettlau  Beitr.p.64;  for  y :  te/ie/f  gl 
ei  spelt  e/ii :  delehid  Ox.  2.  (=  dylaith).  gurehic  Ox.  2. = gwreic  (R.C.  XXXVI. 
127).  I  spelt  for  ei:  O.W.  pa  minf  gl. =py  meint;  cf.  fiis  Ox.  2.  W.  teisban, 

§  60a.  ei  must  not  be  confused  with  ey=ey.  cf.  Davies.  p.  36: 
**Ey  imperitiae  est  diphthongum  dicere.  cum  semper  ex  unanimi  gram- 
maticorum  et  poetarum  consensu  duas  constituat  syllabas.  ut  Teym 
Jeymas*  (i.  e.  Tesmas).  see  also  Rob.  Griffith  (Reprint)  p.  26. 

For  ey  in  ceyryd.  treythych  =  ceiryb,  treithych  i.  e.  palatal  mutation 
in  penultimate  syllables  (di)  see  §§  72.  96. 


Old  Welsh  au.  Middle  Welsh  aw. 

§  61.  ag  is  spelt  in  O.W.  au;  gl.:  aur/eou.  aurcimerdricheticion, 
(aurC).  arauf,  reulaun,  bodlaun,  guithlaun,  anbithauU  bardaul,  ardomauU 
budicaul,  catteiraul,  feciaul,  fonnaul,  regenaul,  {seraul  C.) ;  flairmaur,  liti- 
maur;  pouUoravr;  itau;  bracaut;  /lanaud  C.  (=  Ml.W.  anhawb),  trucarauc 
gl.,  plumauc  Ox.  2,  Anaraut  AC.  894.  915  (=  Anarawt  Bruts  260). 
Brechiaul  G.  XX,  LI.  218.  265  etc.,  Cair  Daun  Nen.  §  66;  Dumn- 
guallaun  G.  XXVI,  DinguaUaun  LI.  251.  Dunguallaun  LI.  200;  La:  au- 
durxfaud.  aghanauc  (=  anghenawc).  achaus,  kanllau :  adav  (a  6aw)  LW.  75*22. 
na  chanaUv,  BB.au  (bes.  av):  bithaud  7*1.  blyghaud  10*12.  duraud  gnaud 
111,  marchauc  11-9,  dygettaur25%  fa//iaur  31*12.  ^uwaun  6710  (=Rufawn) 
(beside  :flavr  10*8  (62*  14). /ravl 2*5.  Iceissav  45*2.  kanavon  6719). 

§  62.  au^  represents  1.  an  earlier  aw,  Bret.  ao.  i.  e.  Celt. 
aw  before  a  lost  vowel,  e.  g.  Caurtam  G.  XVI,  cf.  caur*),  Gaul. 
KovaQog;  naw  (O.W.  naunecant  C),  Corn,  naw,  Bret,  nao, 
If.  not,  Lat.  novem;  Litau  gl.,  Llydaw,  cf.  Gaul.  Letavia;  Manau 
Nen.  §  8,  Movdm?  Ptol.  (see  Holder  II.  col.  621/2), 
cf.  also  Manau  Guotodin  Nen.  §  62  (Gen.  XXXII)  —  (cf.  also 
O.Br.  Uinniaus  gl..  Cart  Red.  LJuiniau,  Bret.  Litanies:  sancte 
Guiniawe  (see  RC.  XXIX.  300). 


•)  Cp.  Voc.  Co.  caur  match  gl.  camelus. 
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aii'=  1.  I  Eur.  aw  before  a  vowel,  2.  ew,  ow  before  a  vowel,  thou^ 
the  normal  representant  of  this  groups  appears  to  be  O.Br,  ou^  O.W. 
on.  Note  naw:  Lat.  novem, 

2.  aw  <  a^u :  Maucant  (Ml.W.  Meuganfs.  §  64)  from  ma^u-, 
Co.  maw,  Ml.Bret.  mau,  Gaul.  Magu-rix;  awst,  Mod.Co.  east, 
Bret,  eost*)  from  Lat.  Agustus. 

5,  a  +  w  in  the  suffix  of  the  2^  pcrs.  pi.  pret.,  c.  g. 
carassawch  (cf.  O.W.  guodeimisauch  gl.,  •carassa  +  ^I'cA  <  *i(:*- 
rassa  .  .  .  chwi. 

4.  au^  from  Lat.  au  (in  the  later  stratum  of  Lat.  loanwords) : 
cawl,  Voc.Co.  caul,  Bret.  i!:ao/<Lat.  caulis;  cawc  (T.  21*19, 
26"22,  M.  50,  51  etc.);  awdwr  <^  au(c)torem. 

aw  from  Brit,  aw  or  from  a  -f  1^  does  not  interchange  with 

non  ultimate  o,  e.  g.  awdurdawt  {audurdaut  LI.  120)  from  Lat. 

au(c)forifate :  cawgieu  pi.   of  cawc.  Mod.W.  cawlai  'one  who 

seeks  broth,  beggar  of  broth*. 

Non  ultimate  aw  =  [s^i]  is  spelt  later  sometimes  ow  [See  Nettlau, 
Beitr.  69/70,  J.  Morris  Jones,  Gram.  p.  118];  cf.  Mod.  Idnouvad] 
deunawfed,  [mounog]  mawnog. 

§  63.  II.  W.  ultimate  aw  =  O.Br,  o,  Co.,lVll.  Br.  [6]  =  Brit. 

9.  Ultimate  aw  from  Brit,  q  corresponds  to  non  ultimate  o,  Brit.  q. 

So  e.g.  Ml.W.  brawt:  broder;  daw:  dofion;  mawl:  moli;  llaw: 

llofruh,  arllofi.  In  Bede's  time  ultimate  q  was  still  monophthongic 

for  he  wrote  Dinoot  (O.W.  Dunaut  Gen.). 

maur  gl..  cp.  Nen.  §  74,  LI.  123/4,  202,  207,  etc.;  cascotdmaur 
Gen.  XII.  175  (see  supra),  Voc.Co./maur7  -muer,  Co.  meur  (meor,  meere), 
mer,  mur  [mor],  Br.  meur,  Gaul,  -marus  (lantumams  etc.),  Ir.  mar, 
mor;  claur  gl.  (pi.  cloriou  gl.).  Br.  kleur,  Jr.  c/ir;  diauc  gl.,  VocCo.  dioc 
(Co.  mar  thyec),  Br.  (Cath.)  diec,  cf.  Gr.  ioxvq.  mant  Ox.  2,  Ml.Br.  meut* 
cf.  modrwy.  Ml.  Mod.  W.  daw  (pi.  dofion),  dauu  gl.,  Voc.Co.  dof,  Br. 
deuff  (s.  Emault,  Diet.).  Ir.  dam;  didaul  Ox.  2  (c(.didoU),  Ir.  dal-,  cf.  Lith. 
cfa/15;  claud  LI.  124.  143,  157.  160.  173.  191,  214,  217,  221,  226,  242, 
261,  268.  272,  gueirclaud  LI.  213.  242.  244,  264,  268,  guerclaud  Ox.  2, 
gweirglawd  Mab.  frq.  (gweirglod  M.  197,  198),  Mod.W.  gweirglob.  Mod. 
Co.  kl§dh  (Lhuyd),  (Ir.  clad-),  cf.  Lat.  clades;  paup  gl.,  LI.  120 
[enclitic  pop  LI.  120.  121].  Co.  pup,  pop,  pep  (Bret.  pep=W.  pop),   Ir. 

*;  Bret,  eo  =  a  -f  lost  Cons,  -f  a,  u,  o,  ia. 
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each.  c£.  SI.  kakh;  moriiaus  gl..  Bret.  (Cath.)  lies,  Ml.W.  Hiaws,  cf.  Ir. 
lia  *more'  and  Grk.  jiXiwv;  traus  gl.,  LI.  155,  intraus  LI.  78,  157.  yntraus 
143,  ynntraus  LI.  247,  artraus  LI.  173;  Mod.W.  gwawc/  (gwaud  BB.  144, 
cp.  Gueinth  Guaut  Nen.  §  62),  cf.  Ir.  /a'f/i,  Lat.  vates;  nawb  (naut  BB. 
14*6.  78;,  naucf  LI.  120,  O.Brct.  Nod-hail:  Ir.  snddim;  braw^X  Voc.Co. 
broder,  Ml.Bret.  breuzr,  Ir.  brathir,  Lat.  f rater;  gawr  (gaur  BB.  90*7), 
Ir.  gi'r;  gnawt  R.  1033,  Ir.  gnath,  Lat.  nohis;  suffix  -au^c:  marchauc  gl., 
Co.  marrek,  Bret,  marchek ;  meiniauc :  Bret,  meine/c ;  Caratauc  AC.  798, 
Gen.  III.  XVII,  Nen.  §  66a,  Caratacus  (Tacit.) ;  t/rts  Ebrauc  AC.  866, 
Cair  £6rauc  Nen.  66a  <  *E6uracon,  latinised  Eburacum,  -a-  suffix  in 
forms  like  cuinhaunt  gl.,  gwnahawnf  T.  13*7  (-^santi),  cp.  guidaur  C, 
talhaur  etc.. 

2>)  Celt  ^,  ra  may  represent  I  Eur.  e/a,  ei?,  though  it  may  be 
explained  as  IE.  la,  ra  equally  well :  braut  (bit  did  braut  CH.  2,  braut 
Ll.  120,  Co.  breus,  bres,  Voc.Co.  brodit,  Bret,  breut,  Ir.  brith,  cf.  SI. 
fcfrrafi;  M.W.  blawt  (M.  38  etc.),  Voc.Co.  blot  O.Bret.  un6/of,  Ir.mfa''f/i, 
cp.  Skr.  mlati:  murnd-;  grawn  (graun  BB.  72*13,  grawn  R.  1030*16), 
sg.  gronyn  (T.  22*24 ,  Voc.Co.  gronen),  Br.  greun,  Ir.  grin,  Lat.  granum 
(er»  because  of  Skr.  jirna-,  Serb,  rrno);  lau  CH.  2,  Voc.Co.  /of.  Ir. 
(^m,  Gk.  jiaXd^T)  (aXxx  =  e/9);  -laun  gl.  (cp.  guithlaun  gl.  etc.:  /rutcf- 
lonaid  Ox.  2),  Co.  leun,  luen,  len.  Br. /eun.  Ir.  Un,  cp.  Skr.  piirni-, 
Serb,  pun,  Lith.  pilnas, 

c)  9  from  Lat.  a  in  ultimate  syllables,  e.  g.  Ml.W.  untaut  <  Lat. 
unitatem ;  M1.W.  ciwdawt  Ml.  Br.  queudet  <[  Lat.  civitatem ;  hestaur  gl. 
(pi.  hestoriou  gl.)  <  Lat.  sextarius;  Ml.W.  parawt,  paiaud  BB.  14*3,  Voc.  Co. 
parof<  Lat.  paratus;  pisscaud  (BB.  89*7),  cp.  Co.  puskes,  Bret  pesket 
(ML.;  <  Lat.  piscatus  etc.. 

cQ  au^  in  cau^sam,  cawsant  goes  back  to  '^av,  i.  e.  csvsani 
(cp.  Ml.  Br.  queffsont  and  Ml.  W.  3  sg.  cavas), 

§  64.  aw  >  ou  >  eu  in  derivation :  in  Maucant  >  Moucanf 
>  Meugan(t) ;  meudwy  <  *mau'cfwy  (•/nau'  <  "^ma^w)  ;amkawd  P. 
452,  pi.  amkeudant  P.  488**);  cfau';  cfeua/,  dydaw:  dydeuho 
T.  29-9,  dydeuhawr  T.  77  (78),  cfeufcyd  T.  1724,  deupo  A.  6, 
rfeupi  BB.  6113,  deubi  T.  39  from  ♦da^....***)  [Forms  like 
tfoa/,  doy,  dydo  R.  1055*23  seem  to  be  due  to  analogy  of  forms 
like  fobi:   fawb  etc.];  pawb:  peunoeth    (M.  241  etc.),   peunyb 


•)  for  Voc.  Co.  brand  cp.  Pedersen,  Gr.  I.  48. 
'*)  from  that  a  new  singular:  amkeudawt  P.  477/8. 
'^)  Ml.  Bret  deuaff,  Co.  dof  postulate  a  ^cfaj... 
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M.  219  etc.  (cp.  Bret,  bemdiz,  bemnos,  see  also  Loth,  Rem.  p.  15, 
RC.  XXXVII.  61).  Note  further:  qmghaws,  cyngheussayfh. 

In  cythreulig  the  change  aw^  eu  \s  due  to  the  palatal  mutation* 
from  this  adjective,  the  subs,  kythreul  (M.  96)  was  derived  [Lat.  confranus 
>  W.  cythrawl]. 

It  is  clear  that  the  change  *aw  >  *ou  >  eu  may  be  regarded  as 
purely  phonetic  only  in  those  instances,  where  aw  goes  back  to  an 
earlier  a-^w*);  in  cases  where  it  represents  an  earlier  9  (i.  e.  where  it 
is  a  purely  Welsh  diphthong),  this  change  is  due  to  analogy. 

§  65.  aw  >  Mod.W.  o  in  final  syllables  of  polysyllabic 
words,  e.  g.  parod:  o  <  au'<t^  (Lat.  paratus);  gwarando  <^ivaran- 
cfau^  [au'  <  aw,  cf.  tewi,  taw,  fawel].  There  are  sporadic  instances 
of  this  monophthongisation  as  early  as  BB. :  rymdivod  BB.  61*13^ 
diwod45'2  (caffod  162);  —  Meiryon  Bruts  13;  gweirglod  M.  197 
(twice),  198.  [Note  o,  a  for  Ml.W.  aw  in  Lat.  chronicles  and 
charters,  see  Nettlau,  Beitrage  p.  55]. 

-aw-  >  -eu^-  by  palatal  mutation:  tewi,  cewri,  sec  §  1 1 1;  final 

-aw  >  -eu  before  lost  -f;  teu  (3.  sg.  of  taw-),  sec  §  108. 
O.W.  au  is  seldom  written  for  ou,  see  §  70. 

Old  Welsh  eu,  Middle  Welsh  ew. 

§  66,  O.W.  eu  is  written  eu :  e.  g.  Teudubr  AC.  750, 
Teudebur  G.V,  Ml.W.  Tewdwr,  Teudos  G.  II,  XIII,  Teudus 
LI.  q.  v.,  Teudubric  G.  XXVIII,  Teuhant  G.  X,  XVI;  Ellgleu 
LI.  205,  Gleu  LI.  180,  Ml.W.^/ew  'fortis'**);  oleu  (Ml.W.  olew) 
in  oleulinn  gl.,  Voc.  Co.  oleu  from  Lat.  oleum;  Beulano  Nen.  Itp. 
§  63,  Beulani  §  10  (cf.  RC.  XVI.  238) ;  guolleuni  gl.,  cf.  Ml.W. 
gollewin. 

For  ew  in  names  corresponding  to  Br.  Eozen  see  §  70b*. 

a)  It  represents  ew  <  *e^u  or  "^engw,  or  *eivu  from  Lat.  eus, 
eum,eo:  teu  gl.  (Co.  tew,  Bret,  teo)  <  *fe5u-,  cf.  Ir.  ti"g.  Mod.W. 
pydew,  O.W.  peteu  Ox.  2  <  "^putewus  <  Lat.  puteus,  {Ibew  .  .  . 

•)  Note  also  fcreuan,  Voc.Co.  brou,  Bret.  6reo  from  Celt  *brawena, 
Ir.   6rao    [creuan    may   be   derived    either    from   *krawena    (see   Loth, 
Rem.  p.  15)  or  from  *krowena  (see  Pedersen,  Gr.  I.  p.  61)]. 
••)  Ml.  Br.  gleu.  gle  Chr.  Br.  205. 
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from  Lat.  liideus);  ttew  (Mab.  215.  190  etc.).  O.  Br.  leu  (Chrest. 
Bret.  144)  [O.W.  pers.  names:  Catleu  G.  XVI,  LI.  140,  A.  28: 
a  Chatlew;  Marchleu  LI.  202,  Marchlew  A.  8;  Tutleu  LI.  265] 

from  *lewo  <  Lat.  leo. 

For  ystrew,  trew  (trev  BE.  83'5),  Ml.Br.  streuyaff  etc.  see  Pe- 
dersen  I.  81. 

b)  EW  before  vowels  represents  1.  an  earlier  ew  in  O.W.  eguin, 
Ml.W.  ewiiXt  Voc.Co.  euuin,  Bret,  ivin  <  *engwina,  cp.  Ir.  ingen,  Gr.  ovu|, 
Skr.  at^ghri',  lEur.  ijgw  >  Brit,  w  (see  §  204,2). 

2.  eiv  from  aw  before  a  preserved  1,  y:  e.  g.  tewi  (:  fau' ,  cp.  Mod. 
Bret,  tevel;  leguenid  Juv.  II.,  Ml.W.  llewenyb,  Ml.Br.  levenez;  cawr: 
pi.  cewri  (P.  441);  ewythr  (s.  §  163),  Bret,  eonfr,  Voc.Co.  euiYor,  cp. 
Lat.  avus, 

3.  ew^^ow  before  preserved  f,  y:  O.Br,  nouitiou  gl.,  W.  neivid 
{kyfnewit  R.  103r22)*);  newyS  (§  111),  O.Br,  nouufd,  niguid  [neuued, 
see  Chr.  Bret  155]  <  •nowi/o-;  cp.  eiv<*03i:  r/iewy6  (reuif  BB.  7'5), 
O.Bret,  rogedou  gl.  orgiis. 

4.  ew  from  Lat.  ui  in  r/ieiWn  (cp.  rewineis  BB.  50*3,  rewinyaw) 
<  •rinvina  from  Lat.  ruina.**). 

5.  For  ew:  yw  [aw]  from    •ow^^uju  in  Llewelyn  etc.  see  §  68. 

Old  Welsh  m.  Middle  Welsh  iV. 

§  67.  lu,  Ml.W.  iw  goes  back  to  *fu'  or  Lat.  iv :  Wiu'  (cf. 
O.W.  diliu  gl.  and  personal  name  Hodliu  LI.  277),  Voc.  Co.  /lu, 
Co.  lyw,  Bret,  liou,  Gaul.  jLiVo,  Livius,  Ir.  /i:  Lat.  /ivor; 
nu  LI.  217, 242, 268. 272,  Mod.  rAiiv;  O.Br,  u^iu***)  (Z.E.  110, 
i/uiu  Chr.  Br.  176),  W.  gwiw  <  wiw  <  u'isu  <  •wesu,  Gaul.  Visurix, 
Bellovesus,  Ir.fiu,  Skr.  vasu-;  —  /la/iVt)  from  Lat.  saliva. 

Old  Wckh  ow  and  Middle  Welsh  non  ultimate  yw, 

§  68.  1.  O.W.  ow  in  LoverniU  Lovernaci  inscr.,  cf.  Lly- 
wernog  and  Louern  LI.  175,  Louguern  LI.  229,  Leuguirn  LI.  262, 
Ouc  Leuym  LI.  142,  O.Bret,  louuern,  Voc.Co.  louuern  Vulpes' 

•)  Not  clear  to  me  cyfnofut  LI.  120. 
•)  cf.  L.  desfruoxW.  distrywyo,  Co.  dystrewy. 
•••)  Mod.  Br.  gwiou, 
f)  for  Bret,  halo  see  Loth,  M.  Lat.  177. 
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(for  its  etymology  see  Rhys,  Lcct.2  390,  Loth,  Chrest.  Bret.  45, 
Stokes,  Urk.  256,  cp.  Pedersen,  L  92.) 

In  compounds:  O.Br.  Houue/:  O.W.  Higuel  A.C,  813, 814, 
816,  825,  885,  928,  950,  954,  Gen.  Ill,  Iguel  G.I,  Hiuel  LI. 
241,  226  etc.,  Hiugel  257/8  etc.,  Hiuguel  228  etc.  (Houel  212, 
Huwel  248 :  Bruts  Howel) ;  Ogam  inscr.  Tovisaci :  touyssocion 
LI.  120,  Ml.W.  tywyssawc  M.  151,  towissune  B.B.92-4  *I  would 
lead'.  Ml.W.  ou'=[owI,  cf.  y  [o]  (§§  34,  78). 

2.  Celt.  'Ugu-yowu . , , .  M1.W.  -yw-  etc.:  Loumarch  LI. 
222,  223,  240,  A.C.  903,  Leumarch  LI.  218,  Ml.W.  Llywarch 
Bruts  {Llowarchy  Lloarch,  see  Arch.  f.  C.L.I,  531)  ^Lugumarko-s/^); 
Llywelyn,  Llewelyn  (rom^Lugu-belinus;  hut  Lugu-bal(Vium,  Cair 
Ligualid  Nen.  §  66a,  Caer  Liwelyh  (i  =  u?). 

3.  Similar  changes  occur  during  the  O.W.  period  in  the 
name  Owein :  Ouein  A.C.  951,  G.  II,  Ouen  G.  I  (Ouem  G.  XIV), 
Ougen  A.C.  736,  Eugem  filius  Margetiud  A.C.  811,  Owein  ap 
Maredub  (Bruts),  LI. :  Eugein  223,  Euguen  LI.  205,  Iguein  LI.  241, 
Yuein  LI.  236  {Yugein  239,  240),  Huweyn  LI.  248,  O.Br.  Euuen 
(Chr.Bret.  129). 

4.  O.W.  ou,  iu,  Ml.W.  yw  in  non  ultimate  syllables  had  the 

value  of  [aw]  resp.  [ow]  (for  the  Ml.W.  variants  ow  see  Nettlau, 

Beitr.   p.  43  and  Loth,  R.  C.  XIV.  299),  cp.  bywyd  [bawid] 

[bowid],  Mod.Bangor  dial.  [b0w,id] ;  for  mod.  pronunciation  of 

distrywiaf  see  J.  Morris  Jones,  p.  120. 

It  is  clear  that  the  change  of  ow»  yu'— to  pw,  9W  (ow)  was  as  early 
as  the  Welsh  period,  for  one  could  not  account  for  alternations  like 
Ewein :  Owein ;  Ywein ;  Loumarch  [Lowvarch]  ^Lugu-marcos  fcp.  Luguarch 
LI.  221):  Leumarch  [Lswarch] :  LZyu^arcA. 

Old  Welsh  IU,  Middle  Welsh  yw. 

§  69.  IU,  MLW./w  represents :  1.  an  earlier  iw,  e.  g.-  byw 
(cp.  Biuhearn  LI.  175,  Sulbiu  LI.  q.  v.,  loubiu  LI.  170,  etc.  (cp. 

•)  But  diguolouichetic  gl.,  Ml.W.  llywychedic  M.  84,  Uewychi  Sk. 
123*18  seems  to  belong  to  golou  (not  ^low)  and  the  change  is  due  to 
the  following  y  (for  its  etymology  c£.  R.C.  I.  218). 


69.70 


loubu  171.  Safrnte  CHL  5.  &>.  Bm.  f«c  ebL.  O.  b^w.  b 

Ir.  6eo  <*&ra^ < Vivo-- Lai.  vvis^SLiv^.  Skx.^:»-;  O.W  ,r= 

(A.C.  876).  MLW.  Av.  iav,  e.c^  .^  saT  «^     ^--.•^;  n-^ 

is'  (pmiu  C  16X  MLCoL  TV,  c^.  ML&.  <=  skss  k>  b«  an 

original  pailick  *nra^). 

2.  c^ Jlicais'  (MocLW.  c^^vi.  Co.  orw-.  Km.  c^ayc^ 

dther  &om  ^Uevcf  (cp.  Lock  >LL  123  n.  2)  or  tzckt  •krswet 

(Pedciscn  Lp.  62;  cp.  LaK.  dofirar^  JrstxTwrinr,  Co.  dr^sxrewr^; 

piyw<^wiw,  Jt,  ft^gad ;^Unsa-  (or  w»o-\  q>-  Icei.  i-asrr^ 

fyw.  pL  W  B  sot  dex. 
For  tmoUm  oc  qiL  §  101. 

^  yv  bam  *ov  bdbrc  a  losx  f  or  ;  :  e.  g.   CcTiym-,  Co. 
Kemow,  BrcC  Ktrmto  bomt  ^Kemcmi  (or  Aron»c«-u  ?) 

c>  a)  FbrGnrv.£/ffTvi^LH<erasLseeLodiMI.r4.  Itc: 
ff)  kxMymfw.  O.W.  JVool  Iz.  CaT  sen:  m  R^vs.  Lccr^  .>:. 
Kl  ad  Lo^  ILC  XXXIH.  2S*   XXXMI.  315 1?. 
d)  For  yw  m  I/jrvardk,  Ivvrsav^  see  §  61 


Middle  Wdsh  «a. 
§  7aMLW.  oi  =  O.W.«i. 

O.W.  €■  (wntla  €■):  Jbodr  IX  365. /fli:.^  LL  r^^  etc. ;  Jccfirc^ 
Gooroo  LLq-v.;  place  anKs:  Doduc  LL  :45.  Corricoc  C  25",  Cnac.x: 
a  q.  ▼.  I&-  Cdftir  LL  212/3,  Gaa  Jfaancc:  LL  221.  .Mai  Lccr:oc  LI  ■^^. 
Comoo  LL  q.v.  nanf  Ceaor :  Cencn  155:  a=  in  «aKar  £l.  nrr.ez^::  Tuv.  I. 

O-W-  OH,  MLW.  «i:  a&aD  brcumncu  gl..  Ml. W.  rre-a.-.r^^X 

•)  Voc.  Co.&e>cB  (Co.  hythew.  faetbcv  hcthw.  hvthu.  h\x- 
hov.  Z.E.  618  and  ILC  XXX\1IL  IS".  iT'S.  210  :  >ILW.  -jex-*,  >IL 
Biet.  hiiife^i  etc,  Ir.  mdia  could  be  ezplamei  m>a  ifzz.  Lat.  ifzs ;  Biitomc 
fbmis  postulate  ^dnr-  wliick  might  be  derived  rrom  iiza.  bat  it  could 
be  better  explained  as  ^Sw-,  Skr.  dfi*i. 

••)  This  explanation  seems  to  be  more  probable  than  the  theoTv 
tkat  yw  is  a  metathesis  of  *»y  from  V.  *c  It  seems  to  be  connrmed 
by  the  bict  diat  yw  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  sentence,  vi^ 
ji  pl^^-y  ^Hiich  an  cncbtic  panicle  vould  occupy.  [Lxth.  >Ti  seems  to  be 

a  particle  as  wdL] 

ML  Co. bryaogcn.  Mod.  Co.  ^^an|iln.  O.Br. 
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iou  Ox.  2,  Ml.W.  ieu  (yeu  La,  pi.  ieuawr  Hg.  II.  7  —  Voc.Co.  leu, 
Bret.  leo);  nouodou  gl.,  neuaf  LW.  8*15,  neuad  M.  4  etc.;  ou 
'their'  LL  121,  Ml.W.  eu  (cp.  Bret.  Ao);  yntou  LI.  121,  Ml.W. 
ynteu;  hithou,  ithou  C,  Ml.W.  hitheu;  piou  (in  Juv.  I.  8  pioubui) 
=M1.W. pieu{Co. pew,  Bret,  fciou,  biaou, piaou);  Bannguolou  AC. 
873,  JBan^o/eu  Bruts  260;  genou  LI.  157,  213,  226.  244,  241, 
268,  242,  142,  geneu  {dy  eneu  T.  iri6),  Voc.Co.  genau  (cf. 
ZE.  129),  MI.Co.  ganow,  Bret,  genou  (seeZE.  832;  for  Ml.Br. 
gueun  see  Pedersen  I.  156);  guoun  CH.  6,  LI.  145,  156,  196, 
242,  257,  258,  268  *),  Bret,  geun,  Co.  goyn,  gon ;  dehou  LI. 
226,  Ml.W.  deheu,  Co.  dyghow,  dyow,  Bret,  dehou.  louan  LI. 
q.  V.  (deriv. :  louanaul  G.  XVII,  LI.  174,  loguanaul  170),  O.Br. 
louuan,  Ml.W.  leuan  (see  RC.  XXXVI.  1 52).  Note  guorennieu  gl. 

b)  O.W.  ouyo:tnou  LI.  32,  44,  tonou  126,  204,  Ml.W. 
tyno  (see  §  22). 

Welsh  personal  names  in  -no  often  go  back  to  O.W.  -gnou, 
O.Bret,  -nou :  Catnou. 

LI.  :  ou  :  eu  1.  as  for  Leuhaiam  f.  Loumic  LI.  161  (cf.  Loudogu 
G.  XXI.  Louhen  G.  XVI,  Loubran  LI.  143),  Loubrit :  Leubrit  LI.  210 
q.  V. ;  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  ou  is  O.W.  ou  >  Ml.  W.  eu**)  or 
whether  it  is  ow  as  in  Loumarch,  Leumarch  q.  vide. 

2.  in  Outigirn  G.  X,  Oudecant  ib.,  Oudocui  LI. . 
Oudem  :  Eudem  :  EideF  LI. . 

Eutigim  LI.  245,  £udo5  G.  X,  £ude/en  G.  X.  Eudolan  LI.  200.  Eutut 
LI.  276,  Eudeat  Ll.  169.  —  Outigirn  and  Eutigim  are  different  words,  for 
in  O.Bret.  (IX.— XC.)  there  are  names  formed  with  Eu-  (not  Ou-). 
It  is  obvious  that  the  names  with  Eu-,  so  far  they  occur  in  Genealogies, 
must  not  be  confused  with  those  with  Ou-.  (Note:  Br.  Eozen,  Euzen» 
O.Bret.  Eudon  see  M.  Lat.  164). 

3.  Morcenou  Ll.  144,  Gurcenou  Ll.  154  :  Riceneu  (=  O.Brct.  Ri- 
ceneu),  Gurceneu  Ll.  186,  El(l)gnou  Ll.  202  :  Hardneu  Ll.  279.  ceneu,  O.Bret 
ceneu  *kanawi  from  *kanawd. 

§  71.  O.W.  on  (Ml.W.  eu,  Co.  ow,  O.  Bret,  ou.  Mod.  Bret. 

aou)  represents  a)  Brit,  ow  or  Lat.  au,  av,  ov. 

*)  see  ZE.  1077,  J.  Loth,  RC.  XXXIV.  143,  XXXV.  156.  XXXVI. 
149,  181.  For  Co.  forms  see  RC  XXXVII.  179. 

**)  cf.  Carnou  :  Carneu  Ll. ;  Guorou  :  Guoreu  Ll. ;  Dounerth  Ll.  176= 
Deunerth  Ll.  180  (-=  Duinerth  Ll.  187?). 
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a)  1.  O.  W.  ou,  Celt,  owy  e.  g.  plurals  in  -ou  (e.  g.  O.  W. 
'brouannou  gl.,  lichou  Ox.  2,  guaroimaou  gl.  etc.,  see  ZE.  284/5, 
papou  LI.  120,  cefilou  Nen.  §  20,  pi7/ou  LI.  191);  louber  gl.,  lleufer 
(Bret,  /u/r :  u  <  p  < -on-);  go/eu,  Voc.Co.  golou,  Bret,  goulou,  cf. 
O.Brct.  Lovocatus  (&^  Cent.) ;  teu  <^^towe  =  Skr.  ^iva ;  ieuanc,  Voc. 
Co.  louenc.  Ml.  Co.  yowynk,  Bret,  iaouank,  Gaul.  lovincillus,  Ir. 
dac,  cf.  Lat.  iuvencus,  Skr.  yuvaia- :  yuvan-,  yaviyas- ;  Ml.W.  creu 
(e.  g.  Sk.  65*25),  Co.  crow,  Ir.  crii,  cp.  Skr.  kravis-,  Gk.  xpea?  (Lat. 
cruor).  cigleUf  Ir.  cuqfe,  Skr.  iuivava, 

2.  ^cu  (O.W.  ^011  in  Ainn  Aou  C.  19),  Co.  gow,  Ml.Bret. 
goUt  Mod.Brct.  gao(u),  Ir.  giu,  go  from  •gawa,  but  cp.  Peder- 
scn  I.  55*). 

3.  Br.  ow  from  lEur.  ou  in  monosyllabic  dou:  douvig  Nen. 
§  68,  dou  gl.  Li.  202,  124,  184,  247,  255,  263,  143,  doudec  LI. 
146,  255  etc.,  Co.  dew.  Ml.  Bret,  dou,  Mod.  Bret,  daou,  Ir.  diu, 
do,  Skr.  dviu, 

4.  For  ou  in  /leu/,  hreuan  (i.  e.  *aw  in  non  ultimate  syllables)  see  infra. 

5.  For  ow  in  W.  cneuerxy  Bret,  fcraouen,  cp.  Pcdersen,  I.  p.  305.  It 
is,  however,  not  necessary  to  postulate  a  form  •/cnu-;  *know  is  quite 
sufficient,  cp.  Ir.  end-  in  compounds  cneu- :  Ir.  cnu  =  creu :  Ir.  cru ;  as 
for  Ueuen,  Voc.Co.  lovren  (beside  lewenki),  Bret,  laouen,  *lo\^es  (Stokes, 
Urk.  256)  is  sufficient  to  explain  V.Co.  lovren,  Br.  laouen ;  if  O.W.  leue- 
sicc  (gl.)  actually  belongs  here  (cf.  Stokes.  K.  S.  Beitr.  VII.  388),  W.  //eu- 
would  postulate  an  O.W.  eu  due  to  a  palatal  mutation. 

6.  O.W.  ou  <  Lat.  au,  av,  ov.  au  in :  our  in  Ourdilat  LI.  271 
(cp.  Ourdolai  CH.  8),  Ml.W.  eur,  Co.  our,  Bret,  aour  from  Lat. 
aurum.  O.W.  Pou/< Lat.  Paulus.  Mouric^^\  Ml.W.  Meuruc  (Bruts), 
O.Br.  Mouric  from  Lat.  Mauricius,  Lat.  av:  Ml.W.  ceudawt 
{keudaud  BB.  101*1),  Ml.Br.  coudet,  caoudet  from  Lat.  cavitatem. 
Lat.  ov :  <fyv  lev  BB.  46*4,  dfywiev  48*8,  divyeu  A.  35*15 ;  divyeu, 
Co.  deyow  etc.,  Bret,  diziaou,  diziou  (see  Loth  ML.  178)<Lat.  lovis, 

6)  1.  ou  <  •agu  in  W.  peu,  Co.  pow,  O.Br,  pou  from  Lat. 
p^5(§  131  b,  P). 

•)  Ml.  W.  breu,  Co.  brew  goes  back  either  to  •6reu5->  brow  or  to 
•fcrogn>  brow,  cf.  Stokes,  183  6reg-. 

•^  AC.  849, 873,  939,  Gen.  XVII,  XXVI.  XXIX.  Nen.  §  72,  LI.  q.  v. 
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2.  Lat.  pugillaves  >  W.  poulloraur  gL  (cp.  Ir,  polire). 

3.  ou  <^au<  a^u :  in  meu{dwy)  [Meugan],  cp.  Ml.W.  c/eua/, 
see  §§  64,  131b.  p. 

a)  O.W.  'brouannou  gl.,  Ml.W.  breuant  is  difficult  to  explain: 
note  Voc.Co.  briansen,  O.Bret.  Bre/ianf.  P)  Pedersen  compares  euocf 
with  Gr.  Exi?.  it  is.  however,  simpler  to  derive  eu  in  euod  from  ou  <  ojw 
<  o^w.  IE.  o^/i^,  cp.  Greek  ocpu;.  Arm.  aw/,  y)  As  regards  iou,  Ml.W. 
leu  etc.  (see  supra),  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  was  the  exact  British 
form  (note  especially  Bret.  ieo). 

c)  heusawr,  O.Bret,  ousor  <Lat.  hapsus. 

d)  *aw  in  non  ultimate  syllables  >  O.W.  ou  [:  Bret  eo  < 
aiv+a*]:  fcreuan, Voc.Co.  fcrou,  Bret,  fcreo,  Ir.  brio,  gen.  6roon,  Skr. 
gravan-;  heul,  Voc.Co.  heuul,  Co.  houl,  Bret.  heol<^*sawol,  cp. 
Greek  f]FXioc;. 

e)  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  *ou  in  O.W.  intou  and  •piou 
(see  supra)  could  be  regarded  as  a  reduction  of  *iv,  i.e.  infeu  =  Ir.  infi  : 
piou  '^  *piyw?  But  i  in  Ir.  inti  may  be  compared  with  i  in  Gr.  ovtocti 
equally  as  well,  and  if  piou  actually  corresponds  to  ^pi-^-  *>nv,  the  change 
iwyow  is  as  early  as  the  British  period,  or  ow  was  another  form  of 
the  particle  which  appeared  in  absolute  position  as  yw  (*is'). 

§  72.  a)  Ml.W.  eu  (ax)  for  ae  in  non  ultimate  syllable  in 
euthum,  euthost  (see  §  96). 

b)  1.  Ml.W.  eu  (31)  for  ei  in  non  ultimate  syllable  before  u : 
in  teulu  for  teilu  (but  O.W.  telu  Juv.  II.);  for  ieudus  (for  hidus) 
see  §  104  b. 

2.  eu  for  Ml.W.  ey  [31]  for  ei  [ai]  in  non  ultimate  syl- 
lables :  ceuryb  (Bible)  for  keyryb  P.  486,  o  geyryb  M.  93,  sg. 
caer,  cf.  meusyb  (sg.  maes). 

c)  Ml.W.  eu  for  ei  in  oper  Gelei  AC.  856  =M1.W.  aber 

Geleu  [ei,  eu  =  9i?];   ^oreu  'best'  for  gorei,  Co.  gore,  cp.  RC. 

XXXVII.    166    [but  vice  versa  ei   for  eu  in  teilwng  <  "^to-uo- 

long-]. 

Mod.  W.  breuddwyd  appears  in  Mab.  as  breudwyt  M.  144,  M.  92, 
P.  191  (=breuduid  BB.  7-3).  breidwyt  M.  82,  161,  P.  179.  If  breidwyt 
is  the  earlier  form,  it  would  be  di£Eicult  to  connect  this  word  imme« 
diately  with  Ir.  bniadar  *brogd-,  Icel.  bragp,  though  one  could  think 
of  *bregd-,  cf.  Icel.  bregfa.  The  change  ei  >  eu  could  be  explained  as  due 
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to  the  following  wy.  Yet  it  is  equally  possible  to  derive  hreibwyt  from 
hreubwyt  (cf.  teihvng). 

For  Ml.W.gwelleu,  O.W.  guillihim,  Mod.  gwellaifcp,  infra. 

Middle  Welsh  eu,  Old  Welsh  eu*) 

§  73.  -eu;  e.  g.  Ceneu  G.  IX.  XI,  XII,  XIX**),  Riceneu 
(see  supra),  Gurceneu  LI.  151,  186,  Ml.W.  ceneu  (pi.  itynaivon 
M.  18)  from  •Jtanaivi  (from  •Jl:anau'ii<  •Jtanau'o).  —  tewi  3.  sg. 
feu  [taw]  from  •fawif. 

Ml.W.  uw. 

§  74.  a)  yu'  >  uw  in  c/uw  'day'  :  diu  AC.  876,  c/iu  A.  35, 
diw  A.  17,  Jfi'  ib.,  div  BB.  57*3,  d^v  4913,  463,  10211,  duw 
A.  17,  duw  M.  134. 

p)  O.W.  iot,  Voc.Co.  lof,  Mod.Br.  lod,  Mod.W.  iwd. 
y)  uu'  is  due  to  diphthongisation  in  buwch,  O.W.  &.  Ml.Br. 
buch,  Bret.  buoc*h,  Ml.  6s.  Mod.  Br.  bioc'h.  Mod.  Co.  b  y  u  h. 

Prothetic  vowels. 

§  75.  Before  words  which  in  O.  Brit,  began  with  s  -f-  con- 
sonant there  developed  in  early  Ml.W.  period  a  prothetic  y, 
e.g.  scamnhegint  gl.  (Mod.  ysgafnhau),  cf.  Co.  skaff,  Br.  skanv; 
scipauT  Loth  RC.  XXXVI.  124 ;  scivenn  Ox.  2  (cf.  W.  ysgyrion); 
scribenn  gl.  (ysgrifen) ,  strotur  Ox.  2  (ysfrodur);  stebill  {pi.  of  *sta' 
bell,  VocCo.  steuel,  ystauell  M.  203,  stauell  Sk.  281);  Strat 
LI.  204,  /sfraf  LI.  frq.  q.  v.,  Estrat  42,  43  etc.:  Bret,  strad; 
istlinnit  gl.,  glanstlinnim  gl.  (Ir.  slu^ndid) ;  c/tr  ispidatenn  'to  the 
thombush'  Ll.  202,  Co.  spethes,  Bret,  spezad,  Ir.  see;  ys^y8. 
Voc.  Co.  scuid.  Ml.  Co.  scouth,  scoth,  Ml. Bret,  scoaz. 

This  prothetic  y  [s]  has  a  syllabic  value,  but  it  may  be 
elided  in  sandhi  (see  Loth,  Metr.  Gall.  II.  2.  126). 

*)  Its  phonetic  value  must  have  been  [e.i|  or  [di|,  cf.  Dear  Nen. 
§  63,  Deura  anglice  Deira  §  61. 

••.  Morcenou,  Ll.  144,  Gurcenou  Ll.  154  (see  §  56). 
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Epenthetic  vowels. 

§  76.  Epenthetic  vowels  often  appeared  in  final*)  groups 
of  consonant  +  liquid,  nasal,  or  v.  They  do  not  count  metric- 
ally as  a  syllable;  cp.  O.W.  datl  gl.,  datlocou  gl.,  dadlma  LI. 
120,  O.Bret,  dadl  Bret,  dael,  Ml.W.  dadeleu  La.;  ceneilCH.2, 
Voc.Co.  kinethel,  Ml.W.  kenedyl  (La.  kenedel);  dwvr.  Cam 
dubv  CH.  4,  dubr  G.  XXXIII,  duuir  LI.  173,  duur  LI.  251, 
duffyr  BB.  56*10,  dybvguyr  LI.  129,  dufuyr^yr  and  Lanndyfr- 
guyr  LI.  128,  cp.  deuerky  La.  (see  also  §  80);  Ccmn  LI.  156:  Hir 
Cemyn  LI.  134  (cp.  §  125);  scribl  gl. ;  O.W.  cruifr,  Voc.Co. 
croider,  Co.  krodar,  Ml.Br.  croezr  etc..  O.W.  cultir  Ox.  2» 
Van.  queiidr;  guichr,  guichir  gl. ;  /ofcur  gl.  (masc.  Mod.  llwfr)^ 
Ml.Bret.  loffr,  Br.  /ovr;  reaf/r  gl. ;  taratei*"^)  Ox.  2,  Co.  tardar. 
Ml.  Br.  tavazv,  Br.  farar  etc.. 

Ml.W.  banadyl  T.  257,  R.  103323,  Voc.Co.  banathel  [ML 
Br.  balazn,  Br.  fca/an  (metathesis)] ;  ffuryf  M.  2 ;  a  pharabyl  M.  6 ; 
cwbyllA.  18;  dalym;  chwedyl  M.  19;  yn  berigyl lA,  75  etc.  etc.; 
La. :  guarthaual  (pi.  guarthaualeu) ;  gurem,  guvum;  llaudyr;  pala- 
dyr;  llestyr;  lleydyr;  Ilugyr,  llukyr  (//eJterus  =  Ml.W.  llygrwys 
P. 488);  maita/  LW.  107;  meder  LW.123;  BB.  torif7%'U,  twrwf 
R.  1044-4  =  Laws  turyw;  detef  LW.50  =  BB.  detyw  ll'l,  lletyw 
BB.  14*9;  ariVeu  BB.  92*9;  dyckynet  (from  d^gTi  'severe") 
M.  175.  Sometimes  the  epenthetic  vowels  appear  in  groups  be- 
ginning the  word:  Diristan  BB.;  deresaur  AL. ;  chelaur  (clawr) 
AL.  11.  804,  kereyth  786;  keleuuet  (clywet)  La.;  a  phyrydyaw 
R.   1048*28  (=pry8iaw);    note:  y  holl  gyfaranc  M.  7;  tonou 

LI.  <fnou  (LI.),  O.Br,  tnou,  Ml.Br.  fnou  (Chr.  Bret.  167,  233). 

Pcdersen  explains  variations  dyrchaffael :  drychaffael,  cryhwyll: 
cyrhwyll  as  due  to  epenthesis. 

For  Mod.  W.  pronunciation  of.  Zupitza,  K.  Z.  XXXV.  260n,  but 
see  also  Sweet,  I.  c.  p.  427£  [Lestar],  [Loigar],  [bistdj,  [bidir],  [Luibir] ; 
[sikir],  [desgil];  [soudul]  sawdl;  [oxor],  [pobol]  po6/. 

*)  But  modrwy  :  Voc.  Co.  moderuy ;  modryb  :  Voc.  Co.  modereb. 
Ml.  Br.  mozrep,  Br.  moereb.  Instances  like  O.W.  cenitolaidou  (=  cened^ 
laithou)  gl.  are  exceptional. 

••)  Cf.  Taratyr  LI.  43.  134/5.  147  etc.. 
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VOWEL^HANGES  DUE  TO  ACCENT. 

1.  UNSTRESSED  VOWELS  ARE  WEAKENED. 

§  77.  The  effect  of  the  earher  accentuation*)  is  perceptible 
in  the  weakening  of  the  non  ultimate  u,  o,  e,  y  [ij  to  y  [s],  i.  e. 
the  non  ultimate  syllables  were  pretonic,  and  therefore  they 
were  reduced. 

§  78«  a)  Vowels  of  proclitic  words  were  treated  in  a  similar 
way,  e.  g.  co(m)' ;  ro- ;  so- ;  fo-  became  cy- ;  rhy- ;  hy- ;  ty-iH) 
dy-  :  kyuadas  Sk.  260  'meet',  O.W.  cimadas  gl.  par,  O.  Br. 
camadas,  lege  comadas*^),  Ir.  comadas ;  cyffvedin  'common',  yn 
cyfrytin  LI A20, kyffredin  BB.  7*2i-);  coueidid  ]uw,  II.  3  =  cywei- 
ffiy8  'company*,  kyweithyd  A.  4,  T.  60*21,  M.  41,  cf.  Co.  cowyth, 
pl.cowethe;  O.W.  cimer  (LI.  42,  CH.  6),  cymer  LI.  134,  Ml.Bret. 
cemper,  •com 4-ter-;  ci&ranc  (in  cibvacma  CH.  4),  Ir.  comrac; 
ciman  C,  Mod.W.  cyfan;  guociueiv  LI.  158,  i  ciueiv  ib.,  avciueir 
LI.  208,  262,  cf.  Ml.  Ir.  auvchomair ;  Ml.W.  argyweh,  cf.  O.Br. 
arcogued  &  Ir.  erdioit;  O.W.  cihutun  Ox.  1,  cihitan  LI.  122 
and  ce/iiY  LI.  73  (cp.  §  34)  and  O.  Br.  cohiton  Cart.  Red.  —  ro-  >  r^-, 
e.g.  ^romaros^  Ir.  romdr,  W.  fyfawv  (cf.  Co.Bret  re-),  verbal  particle 
fy,  O.Bret,  ro,  Ir.  ro,  O.Br,  rogulipias,  O.W.  riY  pucsaun  Juv.  1.7, 
rit  ercis  ib.  8,  hit  niritamher  C.  7,  9.  —  •511-,  O.Br.  Ao-  ;  Ay^ar 
(M.  215),  O.Br.  Hocar  (Chrest.  Br.  138),  Ml.Br.  hegar  (Co.  hy-) 
O.Br.  Houuel  O.W.  Hi^e/  etc.  (§  68,  Ml.W.  Howel  see  ib.)  - 
Og.  inscr.  Tovisaci,  touyssocion  LI.  120,  tywyssawc  M.  151  {to- 
wissune  BB.  92*4  see  ib.),  proclitic  •fo  >  '^do  >  dy,  e.  g.  dyuot 
•to  come'  LI.  120,  Ml.W.  d^/of  (Co.  devos,  cp.  Pedersen  II.  452; 
dibid  C,  aedbid  ib.;  dfyfciV  BB.  55' 10,  Ml.W.  dybyb). 

Proclitic  to  'ad*  O.Br.  <fo,  O.W.  di  (see  Loth.  Voc),  LI.  dy  120. 


•)  For  the  quality  of  this  accent  cp.  Pedersen.  KZ.  XXXIX.  238. 
though  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  a  stress  accent. 

^  In  Ml.  Co.  and  Ml.  Bret,   the  reduction  occurs  in   proclitic 
words  only,  but  not  in  pretonic  syllables,  cf.  Pedersen.  I.  282—4. 
•^)  But  sec  Pedersen  Gram.  I.  284. 
+)  Co.  kefrys,  Bret,  kef  ret  kevret. 
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145,  but  also  didi,  idi  120;  di  158  etc..  diaper  196.  dibronn  207,  226, 
dilin  LI.  262,  diguartha  'to  (the)  top'  LI.  262,  diguartham  LI.  73,  di  pull  257, 
di  inis  258,  ibron  24:2,  diperued  272,  c/igenou  268,  242,213,  didubleis  141, 
dicehir  78,  diuinid;  iuinid  (see  §  217  IV),  diguairet,  dirguairet  (see  ib.) 
iguairet  yrguairet  (see  ib.) ;  c/yr,  cfir  :  yr,  *to  the*. . .  (see  ib.) ;  dierchim  *to 
ask*  CH.  2.  c/i  Ir.  cfe,  c/iam :  yam  (see  ib.),  (fiar :  yar  (ib.),  c£.  also  or  rif 
c/iuc/i  (7an  LI.  73. 

O.W.  pretonic  oyy-yyw,  e.  g.  Hywel,  tywyssawc  (see  supra), 
cf.  also  tywarchen  T.  22*13,  M.  102,  tywarch  BB.42'10,  tuorchen- 
nou  gl.  (for  spelling  cf.  O.Br,  coarcho/ion).  Lovernii,  O.W.  Louern, 
Leuguirn,  Mod.  Llywarnog  (s.  §  68)  [For  O.W.  Ouein  AC,  G., 
Eugein,  Euguen,  Iguein  see  ib.]  To  Suliau  >  Tysilio  RC.  XXX. 
296/7. 

Ir.  co;  py  *to* :  pygilyh,  see  Strachan  Introd.  §  185,  py/iif,  bichet 

§  79.  fcj  1.  o  >  y  in  non  ultimate  syllables  of  uncompounded 
words:  Ml.W.  mynet  (e.  g.  BB.  54*3  myned),  Bret,  monef,  Co. 
mones  etc.;  Hong  (M.  26,  70  etc.):  llynghes  M.  95;  morthol 
Ox.  2,  Co.  morthol,  Br.  movzol,  Van.  morhol  (etc.,  ML.  188): 
myrthwl  Mab.  32  (Mod.  myrthwyl),  cymhwys,  Co.  compos,  com- 
pes,  compys,  Ml.Bret.  compoes,  compes  (from  Lat.  compe(n}sus). 
This  change  is,  however,  of  little  importance  for  inflection,  be- 
cause there  are  numerous  instances  of  o  from  '^H  in  non  ultimate 
syllables:  e.g.  tonnev  (BB. 63*14),  Conuy,  agores  (e.g.  P.  107), 
archolleu  (e.  g.  M.  8),  /lofceu  (e.  g.  M.  60),  llongeu  {loggou 
LI.  120,  143),  moroeS  (e.  g.  Mab.  95),  coc/icf  (M.  2)   etc.  etc. 

c)  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  in  many  cases  the  change 
o^a  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  pretonic  position  of  a, e.  g. 
parchell  for  povchel  (Voc.Co.  porchel,  Co.  porhal,  Br.  pore* hell 
Van.  porhiell  ML.),  L.  porcellus ;  O.W.  aper  for  opcr,  see  §  23 ; 
o  from  Q  was  often  weakened  to  a,  e.  g.  pavatoi :  parofoi  *),  crea- 
c/ur  (BB.  81*7  creac/urev)**)  <  Lat.  creatura;  nadolig,  natolic'^**) 
for  nodolic  (O.Br,  notolic  Chr.  Bret.  155)  <  Lat.  natalicia;  rac. 


*)  Br.  paredi  etc.,   see  M.  L.  193. 

**)  For  Voc.  Co.  croadur,  Ml.  Br.  creadur,  crouac/ur.  Van.  croedur 
see  ML.  154. 

*)  Ml.Br.  nedelec,  Co.  nadelic,  nedelic  (Lh.)  (cp.  ML.  189). 


•««) 
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But  Lat.  9  in  prct.  syllables :  Lat  fontana  >  funtqn  (O.  Bret  funtoixf) 
W.  ffyntuLwn  Mab.,  finhaun  BB.  35.5  etc.. 

§  80.  2.  u'  >  y ;  dubr  duiu  G.  XXXIII  >  Dyfr  Dwy ;  cam- 
gylus^  kankeluus  La.  :  camcul  LI.  120;  Lat.  culcita  >  O.Br,  colcet 
(fir.golched.  Van.  golhatt,  golhiet,  goyet,  see  ML.),  O.W.  cilchet: 
{cilcet,  pi.  cilchetou),  Ml.W.  kylchet  R.  104713,15,  (1034*6). 
Gaul.  ^Dubno-  in  pretonic  syllables  >  Ml.W.  Dyfn-,  e.  g.  Dumn- 
^a/  G.  V— VII,  X,  Dunnagual  lege  Dumnagual  AC.  760,  Bruts 
258  Z^y^nu^a/ (O.Bret.  Dumuual,  DonuuaU  see  Chrest.  Bret.  127); 
Dunguallaun  LI.  200,  Dinguallaun  251,  Diuunguallaun  LI.  223, 
O.Brit.  Dumnovellaunus  {s.  Holder,  Spr.),  O.Bret.  Dumnouuallon, 
Dumuuallon,  Donuuallon  (Chrest.  127).  —  Cuno- (cp.  Cymmrod. 
IX.  44/5),  e.  g.  Cuneglase  (Romana  lingua  lanio  fulve,  Gildas), 
O.  Bret.  Conglas,  Cunglas,  Cunclas,  O.W.  Cinglas  G.  Ill ;  Cuno- 
cen(n}i  (O.Brit,  inscr.) :  O.W.  Gncen  AC.  814,  Cincenn  AC.  946, 
Ml.W.  Kyngen  (Bruts  259);  Cunobelini  (O.Brit,  coins;  Suet. 
Gaius  44:  Cynobellini),  O.W.  Cinbelin  G.  VII.  173,  XVI.  176, 
Cinvelin  LI.,  Kinvelin  BB.  6*4,  Ml.W.  Kynuelyn  Bruts.  —  *Cuno- 
branos  :  Conbran  LI.  77,80, 122, 140, 154,  Conuran  72,167,  Cun- 
bran  150  etc.,  Cinbran  LI.  157,  cf.  Kynvran  MA.  422.  Cuno- 
tigemos  (O.Br.  Cundievn  Loth,  Chr.br.  120),  Ml.W.  Kyndeyrn 
Bruts  136/7,  M.A421.**)  ConaneAureli  Gildas  =  ^ure/ius  Cona- 
nus  Gcoffr.  XI.  5  -  Bruts  Kynan  Wledic  (p.  233) ;  O.W.  Cinan 
AC.  613,  816,  G.  XXII.  179,  XXVII.  181,  Conan  LL.  cp.  O.Br. 
BvesehConan,  Weten-Cunan  (see  Loth,  Chr.  Br.  120). 

swchf\  plsycheu  RB.  11. 86*29;  cwsc  'he  sleeps'  (R.  1034*6), 
ny  chysgaf  (l\,  233),  cyscu  (cf.  P.  429),  Co.  coske,  cuske,  Ml.Br. 

•)  Voc.Co.  funten,  Ml. Co.  fenten.  Ml.  6<  Mod.  Br.  feunteun,  H.  Van. 
fetan.  Low  Van.  vantan  ML 

•♦)  cf.  further  Cinax  Ll.  74 :  Concu  LI.  168 ;  Cinficc  274 :  Conficc  189 ; 
Cincuan  172 :  Concuan  202 ;  Conuan  157,  Cinguan  75 ;  Congint  202 :  Cingint 
73;  (Cyj^gur  145)  CongurSO;  Conboe  Ll.  199,  Conganf  199;  Conhae  Ll.  187, 
Conhoe  161,  Conuoe  178  etc.;  Gemei  Ll.  140;  —  Cunueon  150,  Conueon 
140,  154,  Conguean  157  (^=O.Br.  Conuuoion  Loth,  Chrest.  Br.),  though 
in  some  of  these  compounds  the  first  member  may  be  con-  (preposition, 
not  cuno-).  Note  also  Cunuaret  LL,  Conguaref  LL. 

+)  Voc.Co.  5oc/i,  Co.  z6/i.  Br.  souc'h,  soc'/i,  pL  -lou. 
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cousquet;  dvecav  La  (from  c/rwc+ar 'bad  tillage');  *tong^W.  twng 
(3.  sg.  Hg.  1. 14),  subj.  tyngho  (La)  (§  24) ;  dwrn  M.  233 :  dymawt 
M.  201,  pi.  dytnodeu  M.  19;  llwch^)  (LI.  188  luch).  pi.  ffycAou 
Oichou  Ox.  2,  lihomom  CH.  6);  ycAen  (P.  480),  O.Br,  penn 
ohen  (see  RC.V.  418),  Co.  ohan,  Ml.Br.  ouhen  <  *uksenes,  Skr.  ui- 
sanas.  O.W.  iurgchell  gl,y  iyrchell;  pydew <^*putewus,  L.  puteus. 

§  81.  4.  y  >  3 ;  dyn  [dm],  pi.  cfynyon  (Mod.  [dsnjon])  M.  21, 
70, c/enyon  La.;  dyhieu  [daSie];  pymthec,  Mod. [p^'emjeg]. 

§  82.  5.  While  the  change  of  w,  [ij  >  [a]  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  inflection,  the  change  e  >  3  occurs  very  seldom  i.  e. 
in  hen  (hencassou  gl.,  henmam)  :  hynaftA.  93,  hinham;  Demetae 
>  Dyvet  (Dyuet  M.  1). 

a :  y  cyghellaur  LI.  120,  canghellaur.  For  amcytamedic  LI.  120 
(for  amgadamedic)  see  §  34.  For  pradwys  for  paradwys  see  Nettlau, 
Beitr.  p.  35. 

§  83.  6.  In  proclitic  words  the  reduced  vowel  represents 
sometimes  an  earlier  diphthong,  e.  g. :  — 

dy  (stressed  teu  *thy*)  vit  pucsaun  mi  detrintaut  Juv.  I.  7. 

Note  also  y  for  *ei .  .*esio,  esjls  'his,  her,  its',  e.g.  y  thir  hsy  dayr  LI.  120.  hichet 
Mts  tribute'  (y  fern.)  CH.  4,  ycimer  LI.  78,  ychimer  42,  can  ychorttov  hsi  discynwt  yloggou 
LL  143,  cann  ichoretou  Ll.  166,  usque  hibUin  LI.  43.  6tfff  6Lifn  LI.  226.  228.  oibUin  228. 
226,  1%,  182.  oilicit  242,  ini  perued  'in  its  centre*  Ll.  73,  ny  lys  120.  ny  lys  ynioa  121. 
ny  thir  120.  yny/iyf,  nyhy/  (see  infra  §  89).  hat  cenef/  CH.  2*4  'and  his  people',  brtnnhin 
Morcannhuc  hay  gur  hay  guas  Ll.  120.  ef  hay  plant  121,  —  y  diruy  hay  camcul  yndi  didi 
yn  hoUaul  Ll.  120. 

SYNCOPE  OF  VOWELS. 

I.  Beside  the  above  mentioned  vowel  reductions  the  early 
system  of  accentuation  effected  the  loss  of  short  pretonic  syllables : 

§  84.  A.  1.  in  the  middle  of  words:  e.g.  Lat  abecedarium 
>*abgwy89r  >  agwy3awr ;  L.  civitafem  y  kiwdawt T.  19*  11 ,  Ml.Br. 
queudet;  L.  cavitafemy  keudaud  BB.  101*1  (Ml.  Bret,  coudet 
caoudet, Wan-  ceudaitt,  see  ML.  149),  episcopus  y  escob  (e.g.  P. 
469),  Voc.Co.  escop,  Br.  eskop;  ante  tertiamy  anterth  P.  456;  L. 
trinitatemy  trindawt  {trintautjuw,  1. 8.  cp.  BB.  18*10,  Co.Trynsys, 


*)  O.Br,  luh,  Br.  /ouc'/i,  pi.  -iou,  cp.  Pedersen,  I.  361. 
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Ml.Br.  trindet  sec  ML.  213) ;  Urbs  Ehvauc  AC.  866,  cp.  Nen.  66 : 
Eburacum,  In  suffixes:  in  superlatives,  e.  g.  O.W.  hinham,  Ml. 
W.  hyn(h)af  {M.l.Bi.henhaff)*senesamo-,  cp.  Gaul.  Rigisamus  etc. ; 
in  nouns  in -Aef  and  equatives,  e.g.  dahet*)  *dag...h...;  in  sub- 
junctives»  Q.g.gwelhom,  Bret,  -homp  *welasom..,;  in  -Aa-  deno- 
minatives, e.  g.  scamnhegint,  nertheint  gl.,  Ml.W.  bwyttaant,  O.Br. 
lemhaam^  etncoilhaam  *<^'a'sag',  in  preterites  like  cau'sanf,  gwel-- 
sant  (Ml.Br.  queffsont,  1.  pi.  -somp,  Ml.Co.  caffsons,  y  welsons) 
<i*kayasintt  *welasant  In  Co.  or  Bret,  these  syncopated  forms 
are  the  normal  preterite  type.  As  for  Early  Welsh,  syncopated 
forms  are  often  required  by  the  Early  Welsh  metrics,  even  in 
cases  where  the  prose  has  -assam,  yssam,  -assawch,  yssawch, 
-assant,  -yssanf,  e.  g.  prynassant  T.  13*25  =piyn'sanf  etc.  (Loth, 
Metr.  gall.  II.  2.  128:  'II  est  probable  que,  dans  beaucoup  de  cas, 
les  aoristes  en  -s  ont  indument  a  ou  y  avant  s '.) 

For  O.W.  Ria-  <  ^Rigo-  in  Riataf  see  sub  B. 

2.  Initial  syllable  of  a  dissyllabic  word  was  seldom  syncop- 
ated: *doris  (cf.  Ir.  dorus)^  W.  c/rws,  O.W.  dvus  gl. ;  cryh  (eurgryd 
M.  71),  cf.  Voc.  Co.  cheveov  gl.  sutor,  Br.  Jtere,  kereour. 

For  pretonic  long  syllables  cf.  ciniaw  <^ceniare,  sine  <Cserica,  pe- 
chadwr  :  pechawd  <^pech4d  <L.  peccatum. 

§  85.  B.  The  stem  ending  of  the  first  member  of  com- 
pounds was  syncopated. 

The  stem  ending  survived  the  loss  of  final  vowels  and 
existed  for  some  time  as  an  irrational  vowel  in  inscriptions  Ca- 
iotigimU  Catamanus  for  *Catutigerniy*Catumanus;  its  quality  was 
perhaps  affected  by  the  next  syllable,  e.  g.  Vidimaglus  for  *  Vidu- 
m^us.  There  are  some  traces  of  these  stem  vowels  in  O.W. 
spelling:  Dinacaf  G.  XVII  >  Dincat  LI.  203  etc.,  Dumnagual 
AC.  760  (sic  lege)  >  Dumngual  G.  V,  VI,  VII,  X  (O.Br.  Dum- 
nual  sic  lege,  Chr.  127),  Ml.  W.  Dyfnwal;  O.  Bret.  Dumnouuallon 
>O.W.  Dumn^a/Zaun  G.  XXVI.  180;  Tutagual  G.  IV,VI,  O.Br. 
Tutuual  Chr.  Br.  170,  cf.  also  Anaraut  AC.  894,  915,  BrutS24na- 


•^  cp.  Ml.  Br.  guelhet  tra  'quelle  bonne  chose*. 
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rawt  p.  260;  Guencat  pvinceps  Aluni  Capitis  LI.  149  =  Guonocatui 
princeps  Aluni  Capitis  LI,  151  (cf.  also  O.Br.  Cunauualt,  Conatam, 
Cunatam).  "^brigo-,  "^vigo-  appears  as  JBna-,  Ria-  (in  RiataF  W, 
185/(6),  O.Br.  Riatham<;^Rigotamos'^\  RiacatU.  140,  Briacat  Ncn. 
§  49).  These  were,  however,  the  survivals  of  the  preliterary  pe- 
riod ;  normally,  the  stem  ending  was  syncopated  {Bancor  Bede), 
cp.  Brocmail  AC.  662,  Brocmail,  Brocmayl  Gen.,  Brochmail, 
Brocuail  etc.  LI.  (inscr.  Brohomagli) ;  Cinbelin  G.  VII,  XVI, 
Ml.W.  Cynvelin  {<  Cunobelinus) ;  Cinglas  G.  III.  172  (O.Br. 
Cunglas,  cf.  Cuneglase,  Romana  lingua  lanio  fulve,  Gildas),  Cincen 
AC.  814,  Gen.  XXII,  XXVII,  XXXI,  Gncenn  AC.  946,  Cincenn 
LI.  (cf.  Cunocenni  inscr.);  note  further  Cynloyp  G.V,  CinmarcG, 
VIII,  Cinuarch  LI.  221  (O.Br.  Conmarch);  Cingual,  Congual 
LI.,  Ml.W.  Cynfal  etc.  (O.Br.  Conuual;  inscr.  Cunovali) ;  Clotri 
G.  II,  LI.  (C/o^orig/ inscr.);  Catman  G.  I, Ml.  W.  CaJvan  {Cata- 
manus  inscr.);  Cattegim  G.  XXII,  XXIII, XXVII,  Categirn  Nen. 
§  44,  48  {Catotigirni  inscr.). 

§  86.  P)  Particle  *to  in  compounds :  — 

*to-roydyr,  e.  g.  dyrchafael  dyrchafel,  cf.  Ir.  turcbil  (cp.  O. 
Br.  toruisiolion,  torleberieti,  dorguid). 

*de'(p)ro-  >  fir,  e.  g.  dirfawr,  Ir.  c/ermar  (O.Br,  c/ermonon). 

*e/:5-(p)ro- >  er,  e.g.  erfawr  etc.,  cf.  also  eiy/eis**). 

§  87.  c)  Loss  of  British  final  syllables  is  sure  to  be  posterior  to 
the  period  of  Lat.  loanwords,  because  these  participate  in  this  change 
(cf.  Ml.W.  ciwdawt<Ccivitatem,  Mod.W.  ciwed<^ciyitas\  Lat.  final  a  exerting 
the  same  influence  as  Celt,  final  -a,  causes  the  a-mutation.  The  earliest 
instance  of  the  loss  of  final  syllables  goes  as  far  back  as  the  year  682 
A.D.  (Crucfan,  apud  nos  Crycheorh,  a  Somerset  Charter,  see  RC.  XX. 
340).  For  other  instances  sec  infra. 

d)  Ml.W.  heuU  Voc.Co.  heuul,  Co.  heul.  houl,  Bret.  heoU  goes 
back  to  ^sauvl'i  cau'r=Gaul.  KavaQog.  In  these  words  the  historic  ultima 
(British  penult.)  was  syncopated.  Are  they  early  instances  of  the  forward 
movement  of  the  Welsh  accent? 

*)  Strictly  speaking  this  word  belongs  sub  A,  but  it  seems  that 
it  was  treated  as  if  it  were  a  compound. 

•*)  Kom  -f  (p)ro  >  cyfr-  :  cyfrgoll,  cyfrgein  (kywrgein  BB.  10).  For 
ro  in  sandhi  sec  §  89 ;  note  esp.  dirgatisse  gl.,  bihit  dirfemi  C. 
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II.  SYNCOPE  OF  ANTEPENULTIMATE  SYLLABLES. 

§  88.  In  early  W.  poetry  there  are  forms  with  syncopated 
antepenult,  and  these  can  be  explained  only  by  the  shifted  accent 
(i.  e.  accent  on  the  penult),  e.  g.  ^messur  =  g'mesur  T.  34' 19; 
^mcinf =g'meint  A.  14*22;  ardyledawc  =  avdledawc^  see  Loth 
1.  c.  127/8*);  gnyuer  La  (LW.  6816);  terewis  y  trewis  P.  frq.; 
ymwarandewch  >  ymwrandewch  M.  5 ;  ymwrandaw  M.  22 ;  ym- 
gweiraw  M.  12;  a  Chvadawc  M.  35  (Caradawc);  Guovgonui 
LI.  >  Gronw  Mab. ;  Tavoci  LI.  236,  245  >  Mod.  Trogy;  colomen 
>  clomen.  Mod.  agorwch  [gorux],  aderyn  [derm],  ysgtifenu 
[sgwcnij;  ewy  >  u:  tewychu  >  fwychu  [tuxi],  llewygu  [Lugi],  cf. 
Nettlau,  Beitr.  35. 

III.  Syncope  of  Mod.W.**)  final  short  syllables:  gweled 
[gueld],  myned  [mind],  cp.  R.  Griffith  p.  71. 


SYNCOPE  IN  UNSTRESSED  WORDS. 

§  89.  I.  val  <  haval  (O.W.  amal),  e.  g.  maliduc  verbatim 
'ut  ducit'  [ZE.  733]  LI.  (see  §  31  n.). 

I.  a)  The  verbal  particle  *ro,  O.Bret,  ro,  W.  ry  becomes  r  after 
some  particles,  e.  g.  nyr,  neur,  yr,  gwedyr,  ar,  nar :  nyr  darffo, 
nar  geueis,  ar  doethoed,  ual  yr  lygryssH  {y{t)  +  ro],  neur  daroed 
(see  Strachan,  Introd  p.  54,  57),  cp.  also  O.W.  dirgatisse  gl., 
dirtemi  C,  early  W.  eryveis. 

II.  ynyr  >  nyr;  yny  >  ny:  pan  a  nir  halmelen  LI.  73,  arpenn 
arall  nir  hytyr  melin  LI.  78;  ni  pant  *in  the  pant'  LI.  268,  221, 
ny  dieithyr  LI.  120,  nylys  LI.  121  (yn-\-y  :  y==  possess.)  yny hyt 
ynihit  'along  it*  LL  43.  78,  (134),  135,  154-5,  182,  184,  244, 
251,  257-8,  260-1,  262,  264;  Guorlurch  nihit  dircarn  LI.  268, 
(Oclaud  nihit  272,  214  etc.,  bet  cimer  Euenhi  nihit  diuenid  LI.  214 


*)  cf.  dedeuant=d'beuant  T.  75*10,  c/ygorescynnan =d'gorescynnan 
T.  78-20,  but  also  dyduc=dbuc  T.  41 '20  from  dydhc,  cf.  O.W.  ae  dbid 
C.  which  postulates  a  dybyb. 

•*)  rarely  Ml.W.,  cf.  J.  Moris  Jones,  p.  55. 
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(along  it  upwards),  ifos  inihit  bet  iford  268,  cf.  196,  242,  260, 
igulible  inihit  182,  inhit  iffos  260  'along  the  ditch*,  inhit  penn 
igueirclaud  268.  —  Note  also:  nant  iguaivet  arihit  hit  ni  aper 
158,  orrit..  ni  cruc  LI  123.  In  Ml.W.  prose  ynyr,  yny  is  usually 
spelt  ynyr,  yny,  but  in  E.W.  poetry  yn  must  be  pronounced  'n 
t,g,yn  erfcyn(pron.nerbyn)T.  12*12/3;  inyc/i)JVic/(BB.45'll,lege 
nydilBFryd). 

II.  h)  yssyh  (O.W.  issid  C.  14,  issi  C.  4)  often  >  sy8,  sy 
(Jtri  si  chatvavchawc  A.  518,  sic  lege  also  T.  1213,  2324,  28*25, 
585).  So  too :  ysef,  O.W.  issem  gl.  (C.  13;  isem  CH.  4)  >Mod.W. 
se/(sic  lege  T.  2917). 

For  ygan,  yrwng,  ydan  >  gan,  rwng,  dan  see  J.  Loth,  Mctr. 

gall.  II.  2.  124. 

Note  also  pa  ryw  >pryw  (XV.C).  Mod.  (y)  gyd  ay  da  (sec 
Ncttlau,  Beitr.  34). 

III.  In  Mod.W.  the  particle  y  (yr),  rel.  a  is  often  suppressed, 
e.  g.  y  mae  [ma :] ;  a  wnewch  chwi  [neuxi] ;  yr  ydwyf  [rddu] ;  me- 
hyliai  y  buassai  [meSsljabasa]  'he  thought  it  would  be',  mi  a  vyb 
>[mivi:8].  The  article  yr>r  in  cases  like  yr  unig  beth  [rinig  be:j]. 
In  Early  Welsh  poetry  occur*)  similar  instances  of  syncope  a  :  Mi 
awum  iny  He  BB.  9911  =  Mi  vum  lie  etc.  Myny  mae  BB.26'3  = 
myn  mae,  yn  y  westua  yd  edewis  R.  1035*19  read  yn  y  westva 
edewis  etc.  etc.,  for  y  lie,  y  dyb  see  Loth  1.  c.  125.  a(c)  'and* : 
a  mi  disgoganaf  BB.  48*14  =  mi  disgoganaf. 

IV.  Notae  augentes  are  frequent  in  the  early  poetry,  but 

metrically  they  seldom  count  in  BB. . 

The  suffixes  -t  (2.  pers.  sg.  pret.  and  in  wyt)  and  -wch  in  the 
2nd  pers.  plur.  must  be  explained  as  reduced  *notae  augentes*.  The 
suffix  -f  is  common  to  all  the  British  dialects,  the  suffix  -ch  appears 
in  W.  and  Com.  in  all  the  tempora,  in  Breton  only  in  the  secondary 
tenses  and  the  preterite.  Consequently,  cereist,  Co.  kersys<C*itceres-f  ^0 
(Ml.Bret.  -sot)  wyt,  Co.  os,  Ml.Br.  out  from  uj  +^(0;  carassawch,  Co. 
welsough,  Ml.Br.  -soch  for  karassa  . . .  chw(jf). 

V.  Copula  often  does  not  count  metrically  as  a  syllable 
(Loth  1.  c.  125/6),  e.g.  Myrdin  yw  vy  enw  R.  584  —  Tir  digawn 

*)  Though  there  are  instances  of  unsyncopated  forms  as  well. 
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<uyd>  un  erw  y  naw  R.  585.  —  a  p/ian<vo>  anawell  T.  41;  avail 
atwyn  pan  <  vyd  >  duw  dymgwaret  T.  8*22.  —  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  we  may  explain  these  sentences  as  nominal  con- 
structions (e.  g.  R.  585)  and  that  the  copula  (esp.  yw  R.  584> 
cp.  1038'2)  Was  inserted  by  the  scribe  (cf.  Il.b). 

natnyn  >  nam  n-  (sec  Loth  Metr.  II.  2.  129/30);  this  form 
must  not  be  confused  with  namyn  <  namuin  [see  Loth,  Rem.  105/6 
and  RC  XXXVII.  63]. 


REDUCTION  OF  FINAL  DIPHTHONGS 
IN  UNSTRESSED  SYLLABLES. 

§  90.  Unaccented  diphthongs  in  final  syllables  are  almost 

always  reduced  in  Mod.W. 

M1.W.  final  eu,  ei,  ste  appears  as  Mod.W.  [e]  (North  W.  [a  ]),  e.  g. 
pethau  N.W.  [p^'cfa],  carrai  N.W.  [k^'araj.  unwaip  N.W.  [mwaf],  bugail 
N.W.  [bigal],  cythraul  [k^d^ral] :  Lhuyd  p.  251—253 :  huixe  (=  chwithau 
§  6,  8.  10. 42) ;  gore  (§  9 ;  goreu),  gole  (§  42,  goleu),  geirie  (§  35.  geiriau) ; 
ev  a  vynne  (§  38 ;  ef  a  fynnai),  ev  a  drave  (§  40,  ef  a  drawai) ;  byu6litT 
3  2  bywoUaeth) ;  a-rrauiex  (§  5, 7, 9,  athrawiaeth),  gadel  (§  6,  gadael). 

wy  >  [u] :  ydwyf  Mod.  [sduK  Lhuyd  :  ydu  (42) :  ydui  [15] ;  wynthwy 
[nhuu],  Lhuyd :  ynhd  (§  46) ;  a  geiduys  [16J :  o  urandaus,  a  glyuus  [26|, 
dexreius  [28],  a  droys  (34). 

aw^  o:  aban^  Mod.W.  [ga6o],  anhawb  Mod.W.  [ano8]. 

oe^o:  [troino^]  troednoeth. 

yw  >  w :  benyw  [banu],  gwryw  [guru]  but  [adi)  ydyw, 

eiv>aiv:  [I6au]  Ibew. 

§  91.  Such  changes  did  not  happen  simultaneously,  although 

they  must  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  same  tendency.  They 

belong  to  di£Ferent  periods. 

So,  for  instance,  final  -e  for  Ml.W.  ei\  eu  belongs  mainly  to  the 
later  period,  though  final  eu  is  sometimes  written  e  in  Ml.W.  MSS., 
e.g.  minhe  M.  222  for  minheu  (cp.  Nettlau,  Beitr.  §  51,  81). 

The  change  wy  >iv  is  comparatively  late,  though  -ws  for 
'wys  in  the  3.  pcrs.  sg.  pret.  appears  as  early  as  the  LW.  and  GaC ; 
BB  has :  hendigus  36*  1 ,  ffvuincluymus  93*  1 3 ;  gwydbwyll  >  gwyd  • 
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hwll  M.  153*);  Guorgonui  Ll.>  Gronw  Mab.;  it  must  be  poste- 
rior to  the  change  O.W.  ui  y  aey  e  and  ui  >  oe,  ae  >  ci,  for 
which  see  infra. 

ywy  w  in  detw  is  Ml.W.  (Mab.  13,  75,  but  henyw  etc.) 
gwryw  >  guru  (La). 

For  awy  o  see  §  65,  cp.  spelling  in  Lat.  Ml.W.  charters 
e.g.  Keweilac  (13**" C),  Cadugan,  see  Nettlau,  Beitr.  55. 

§  92.  The  change  ae  >  e  is  quite  early,  for  O.W.  lud- 
hail  Ithail  (see  LI.)  gave  Ml.W.  Ithel;  atwaen  (see  §  103) 
yatwen  R.  1037*3,  103940  (but  atwaenosf)\  gaffael> gaffel 
T.  57*23;  llamhystaen  M.  260,  Ilemysten  LW.  9510,  Uamesten 
LW.  1218  (AL.  I.  2SX  Ilemysten  AL.  IL  823  XII;  vahanieth 
BB.  13-5. 

cf.  Bret.suff.  -ez.- W.  Ithel ^MI.Bt.  ludel  Mod.  Van.  lutelluhel. 

§  93.  O.W.  UI.  E.W.  ae,  Ml.W.  e:  ocoluin  gl.,  a^aZen  P.  487 

{agalayn  see  Cymmrod.  IX.  267) ;  maharuin  CH.  3,  maharaen 

LW.  9318,  maharen;  */ia/iiin  —  Voc.Co.  haloin,  W.  Aa/en. 

cf .  Co. :  Voc.Co.  moroin  >  Co.  moren ;  W.  aelwyt,  Voc.Co.  oilet.  Mod. 
Co.  o/az,  B.  oaled ;  Voc.Co.  /la/oin,  Co.  /lo/an  Lhuyd,  Br.  choalen,  holen ; 
mordoit.  Mod.  Co.  morraz  Lhuyd,  Ml.  Br.  morzat,  Mod.  Br.  morzed, 
\^.arglwyb:  Co.  arluth. 

§  94.  O.W.  UI  >  01,  ai,  E.  Ml.W.  wy,  ae,  Ml.W.  ae,  e  ; 
guaroiou  gl.,  guaroimaou,  guarai  gl.,  guarvy  BB.,  gwavae,  chware 
(e.g.  M.  154,  201),  chwarae  D.  a.  Gw.  (Lhuyd  x^^r*)  [cp.  Co. 
guary,  Br.  choari], 

O.W.  ui>Ml.W.  ei;  corruuiycarrei  (Lhuyd:  karrai).  O.W. 

personal  names  in  -ui,  -oi  exhibit  some  reduced  forms  in  ei  or  e 

(see  §  29),  e.  g.  terra  Conuoi  LI.  140  :  LI.  32  Lann  Gemei  (lege 

Llann  Genvei),  Guerngalui  LI.  207  :  Guerngale  LI.  211. 

These  names  appear  also  with  suffixes  -ou,  -eu,  -o,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  all  of  these  variants  represent  one  original  suffix ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  there  were  different  original  suffixes,  cp.  ludnoe  LI.  176, 
IS7  =  Iudnov  174**).  Morceniu  LI.  223.  Morcenoui  276,  Morcenou  LI.  144. 

•)  a  dydw  RBB.  150  3.  sg.  praes.  of  dodwy.  dywedwyt  La.  MA  495 
y  Ml.  W.  dywedut. 

')  cf.  also  Elfljgnou  LI.  202  and  Hardneu  LI.  279? 


**> 
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cf.  also  Riceneu  =  O.Bt.  Riceneu,  Gurceneu  LI.  186  ^  [cf.  O.Bret,  -oe: 
Nominoe,  Uuinuualoe,  Erispoe,  Matganoe.  -ou  ^  eu,  dialect,  e:  Matbidoe 
>  Madezo,  Madezou,  Comu.,  Leon.  Winwaloe  y  Gwenole,  cp.  suff.  O.Bret. 
'Oew :  'Oe,  -ouu  -ou :  lamhaithouU  lamhaethou,  lamhatoe.  (see  Loth, 
RC.  XXXVL  155.)1 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  -wy  was  affected  as  early 
as  that  in  all  final  syllables;  wy  survived  in  many  cases  (and  was  re- 
duced, much  later,  to  w),  e.  g.  modrwy,  cyfrwy  *) ;  mackwy ;  mordwy ; 
gwanwyn;  cenvyn.morwyn.  Mod.  [morunj;  cadwyn,  eglwys  (LI.  120  eccluys), 
Mod. [eglus];  aswy(asseu);  cyffallwy  (cyffaleu);  -suff.  -wys:  e.g.  Lloegiwys 
etc.  'Wyt :  mordwyt  aelwyfi) ;  -suff.  -adwy,  e.  g.  ofnadwy  [ovnadu].  It  was 
retained  in  the  optat.  suffix  3.sg.  -wy^)  (BB.  BT.  BA.  RBP.),  pi.  -wynt^). 

The  reason  for  the  different  treatment  of  wy  was  most  likely  that 
in  forms  ¥dth  preserved  wy  (Mod.  u^)  the  accent  rested  on  the  ultima 
a  longer  time  than  in  those  with  the  reduced  wy  (wy  >  oe  >  ae  >  e); 
probably  it  remained  on  the  ultima  during  the  process  wy...^ye.  The 
accent  did  not  shift  in  all  instances  simultaneously :  first  of  all  it  retreated 
from  the  short  ultima,  then  from  the  long  final  syllables,  and  at  last 
from  the  diphthongs  and  even  then  the  reduction  of  final  -uin  to  aen 
en  was  in  progress  while  aw  was  still  on  the  whole  intact. 

CHANGES  OF  WELSH  DIPHTHONGS  IN  NON 

ULTIMATE  SYLLABLES. 

(See  Rhys.  Lectures*  129  ff..  Loth.  RC.  XXVIII  62  ff..  Rem.  14  ff. 

=  RC.  XXXI  142  ff.). 

§  95.  In  Mod.  W.  the  first  part  of  a  diphthong  in  non- 
ultimate  syllable  is  shortened  and  sometimes  obscured: 

1.  ae,  oe>  ei  [gwsilod]  gwaelod,  fgwai^a]  gwaethaf;  fka- 

v^ijog]  cyfoethogfi) 

Besides,  there  are  instances  of  monophthongisation,  a  process  which 
occurs  in  monosyllables  as  well:  [gwarad]  gwaered,  [t^ani]  taenu,  [k^og- 
vran]  caegvran, 

0  ceneu  <C  ^kanawi  <  ^kanawo.      -)  -rwy  <^  *reig-. 

*)  R.1041,  M.94  =  Voc.Co.  oilet.  Ml.Br.  oalet,  ZE.  843.  (For. -ivyf 
see  Loth.  RC.  XXXVI.  183). 

0  creddoe  BB.  5315  =  creffuy. 

*)  BA.  ehrynt;  BT.  RB.  frq..  LW.  -wynt  beside  -oent  deueteient 
L.W.  120*25  =  dywettwynt  (reduced?). 

*)  for  Bret  see  infra. 
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31  >  1  in  iIod=z  aelod;  ilud=aelwyd;  sithi  =  saethu  (Gla- 
morgan; sec  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  111). 

2.  ei  =  3i,  eu  =  31 :  [aira]  eira ;  [k^siljog]  ceiliog,  teimlo  (^i), 
[t*'3ili]  teulu;  [d^iSeg]  deuheg, 

ai>i,  i  :  [Lia]  lleiaf,  [k^'injog]  ceiniog;  [i/jo]  eisieu. 
Note  [gwergloS],  cf.  Ox.  2  guerclaud, 

3.  for  [au]  >  [ou|  see  §62. 

4*  ii'y  >  i^y,  ii'.  This  monophthongisation  Ow),  however,  occurs, 
in  stressed  monosyllables  as  well  (e.g.  [tru:]  [p**u:]  ttwy,  pwy);  con- 
sequently it  is  not  characteristic  of  non-ultimate  syllables.  For  g^'^ 
[gu :  J.6]  *^y8au  see  Rhys,  Lectures  Lc.    »vy  >  [a]  in  [bitta]  bwyta. 

§  %.  In  Early  W.  there  were  similar  changes,  but  they  arc 
seldom  traceable  in  writing.  Still,  in  some  words  they  are  indi- 
cated by  ordinary  spelling: 

I.  ae,  oe  >  eu  [Mod.  ai]  aeth  :  euthum,  daeth  :  deuthum,  cf. 
also  doethineb  >  deuthineb  AL.  II.  418. 

91 :  Llandyfaelog  [Landyvsilog],  Lann  diuailauc  LI.  279,  cf. 
also  ai  for  ae  in  haydus  La. 

ae  >  eu,  ey  [^jj  before  y  of  the  following  syllable  :  maes, 
meusyh ;  caer  :  keytyh,  trey  thy  ch  (traethu) :  so  much  seems  clear 
that  the  timbre  of  the  whole  diphthong  ei  (not  ei)  is  due  to 
its  position  in  the  word  and  not  to  the  palatal  influence. 

b)  monophthongisation  of  the  obscured  diphthong  (91,  ei) 

(cf.  Glam.  sithi)  :  3!  to !  occurs  in  brynav  La.  for  bvdinar  (or  fcrai- 

nar)  from  fcraenar.*) 

For  Mod.W.  monophthongisation  cp.  supra. 
For  oi  before  a  vowel  cf.  O.Br.  Conuuoion^)  =  W.  Conueon  LI. 
140,  Cunueon  LI.  150,  Conguean  LI.  157. 

II.  aw  >  ....eu  in  derivation:  in  daw :  deuaf,  dydaw  R.  1055, 
dydeuho  T.  29*9,  dydeuhawr  T.  77,(78),  deubyd  T.  17-17,  deub 
T.  3'9,  deupo  A.  6  (analogical  forms:  doat,  doy  etc.;  dydo  R. 

•)  cp.  Nettlau,  Beitr.  p.  65.  —  cp.  Bret. :  deilou  for  daelou,  mdnek 
(from  maen,  mean),  dreinek  (from  draen,  drean) ;  note  also  Cer  in  com- 
pounds (as  early  as  the  XI.  Cent)  for  Caer,  and  Melchi  (IX.  C.)  for  Maelki 
(see  Loth,  RC.  XXVIII.  62/3). 

*)  Bret. -uuoion  in  Roiant  uuoion,  Tanet  uuoion  etc.  (Chrest.  bret  177.) 


**y 
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1055)  —  amkawd  P.  452  fif.,  amkeudant  P.  488.  —  pawp  :  pen- 
noeth,  peunyh  (see  §  64). 

III.  For  wyyw  see  §  98,  so  too  Mod.  [tuxj  tewychu  etc. 
(see  §  88). 

IV.  Here  probably  should  be  mentioned  the  O.W.  guiatv 
nuin  gl.  (Voc.Co.  guaintoin)  :  guaiannun  LW.  51*30  (AL.  1.  142), 
guayanuhin  LW.  51*31  etc.,  Ml.W,  gwanwyn  RBB.  194,  cf.  also 
Nettlau,  Cymmrod.  IX.  267. 

ML.W.  EI.  EU  =  NlOD.\^.  Al  AU  IN  THE  ULTIMA  AND  IN 

MONOSYLLABLES. 

§  97.  Ml.  W.  ei«  eu  appears  as  Mod.  W.  ai,  au  in  monosyllables 
and  in  the  ultima  (with  some  exceptions,  see  Morris  Jones,  Gr.  117): 
i.  e.  if  the  diphthongs  ei,  eu  were  not  afFected  by  the  change  due  in 
non-ultimate  syllables,  the  articulation  of  the  first  part  of  the  diphthong 
was  an  open  one,  and  it  eventually  became  a  :  and  so  Mod.W.  ai  (except 
in  cases  like  ceirch  etc.)  and  Mod.W.  au  developed.  The  diphthong  ai 
seems  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  XIV.  Cent.  [For  the  older  though 
sporadic  instances  which  seem  to  occur  in  the  RB.  see  J.  Morris  Jones, 
Or.  115;  cf.  also  lai  M.  175.  In  the  Norman  Charter  for  the  year  1294 
AD.  Tref  Walchmei  is  spelt  as  Trefwalkemay]. 

MONOPHTHONGISATION. 

§  98.  1.  wy  or  ]vy  >  w,  a)  wy:  LW.  :  dikutau  (dygwybaw: 
Ml.Bret  coezaffl  koueza) ;  gustul  (gwysti,  Voc.Co.  guisteU  Ml.Br. 
goestl),  so  too  gustellau,  emhustelau. 

Cf.  dodwy  :  dotuho  La.,  3.  sg.  dydw.*)  — 

b)  yyy :  AC.  895  Guinn  liguiauc  :  Gwnllwc  Bruts  260,  Gun- 
liuiuc  LI.  42,  cp.  32,  Gunlyuch  24:7  (=Gwynlwg);  aper  Gungleis 
LL  258  (=Gwyiv) ;  guduit  LI.  73  'honeysuckle'.  Mod.  gwybfid; 
Gun  dy  Teliau  LI.  120;  gudif  La.  =guedyf  L.W.  (=?  O.  W. 
uiidimm  Ox.  2.) ;  gubideit  h,W,=gwybedyeit;  [chuovrit=  chuarit= 
{chwioryb}  L.W.];  keuun  (=kychwyn)  L.W.,  cf.  also  crunnolunou 
gl.,  cp.  o/wyn,  gwydostygwdost,  gwdam,  gwdawch  (guidaurC). 

Note  also  ennuet  LI.  120  for  enwywet  LW.  63*8  (Mod.W.  eniwed). 

•)  Gwen/nwiar  M.  199*28  for  Gwenhwyvar  may  be  a  scribal  error. 
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wc  :  gurth  (=  gwerth)  La.  (cf.  Ncttlau,  Beitr.  74,  csp. 
gwsanaethu  for  gwasanaethu,  XV.  Cent.) 

3.  O.W.  guo-.  Early  W.  (XIL-XIIL  C.)  guo-,  go-,  M1.W. 
gO'^)  ;  O.W.  guor-,  E.W.  guor-,  gov-,  MI.W.  ^or-l)  :  E.W.  forms 
guor-,  guo-  arc  proved  by  their  lenated  variants  wor-,  ivo-2) 
(cf.  J.  Loth,  Metr.  gall.  IL  2. 4,  Rem.  pp.  7,  35,  RC.  XXXVL  134). 
for  instances  of  guo-  see  §  21;  cLguodeo  A.  31*12,  guoloet  guoreu 
A.  3417,  guolut  A.  3614,  ^uoruf  A.  377,  guorvlodiat  A.  3819, 
gworwyd  agworgret  T.45'19,  gwortho  T.576,  GvoIychafT,  79*9, 
kenetyl  woror  kywrisc  woscord^)  BB.  10*5/6;  ^o-:  gobuyllaw 
BB.  30,  gogonedauc  35,  ^ofceiYft  39*9,  ^o/ev  43*  15,  gordethol  BB. 
11*3,  ^orpo  BB.  17*4,  goruaur  48*9,  gortywneid  BB.  84*6;  cf.  also 
gosper  <^  *gwosper  =  MLBr,  gousper  from  Lat.  vesperfum). 

For  personal  names  with  guor-  >  gor-  :  gur  as  the  first  part  of 
the  word  see  §  21,  note  also  Guorabui,  Gurabui  LI.  q.v.,  Guorcfocui,  Guor- 
cfoce  LI. . 

Gur-,  Gaul,  ver-,  cf.  Guortigimn  CH.  5,  Guorthigim  Ncn.  §  42, 
Guorthigim  Guortheneu  Nen.  49  (=G»i'rt/icyrn  Gurf/ieneu  Bruts.).  ct. 
Vurtigemo,  Vertigerno  (Bede,  s.  Holder).  [Note  the  spirant  mutation  of 
t  which  proves  that  r  immediately  preceded  t]  In  some  cases,  however, 
gur-  must  be  derived  from  V/ro-  =lr.  /er,  as  in  Guurci  AC.  580.  CH.  3, 
Gurci  CH.  4.  8,  G.  XII.  Ll.  243.  244/5.  262.  MI.W.  Gwrgi,  [Note  the 
lenation  in  Guorgonui,  Guronui  Ll..  Goronvy  BB.  73*14,  Goronwy  T.  28*26 
{Gronw  M.),  Guorceniu,  Gurcenou  Ll. ;  Gurcant  LL.  MI.W.  Gwrgant;  it 
seems  that  in  these  names  formations  with  Viro-  and  those:  with  Ver- 
were  confused.*)]  For  the  change  guar  :  gur  note  also  Guorguol  Ll.  164: 
Gurgal  Ll.  167.  O.  Bret.  Uuruuai 

Celt.  ivi>  W.C.  Br.  *wu  >  gu  in  gwr*)  (Gurgust  G.  VIII.  Gur- 
haiem(u)  G.  XXIll,  Catgur  G.  XXV.  Bledgur  CH.  3.  LL.  *wiros,  Ir. 
/er,  cp.  Skr.  vira'-,  Got.  ii'ai'r,  O.H.G.  wer;  gwrth^  :  ^rf/i  C,  gurt  gl.. 
gurthdo  gl.  *ivffi-,    Ir.  /nf/i;  gwnn')  from  'ivincf-.  cf.  Ir.  rofinnadar  [W. 


0  For  Co.  go-,  gor-.  Bret,  go-,  gou-,  gofujr-  see  ZE.  904/5. 

*)  Note :  golchi :  gwylch  (Ml.Brct.  gwelchiff) ;  gwerendeu,  gwe- 
rescyn:  gorescyn, 

')  cascordmaur  Gen.  XII.  casgoord  Ox.  2,  Voc.Co.  coscor,  MLBret. 
coscor  is  a  different  word,   see  J.  Loth.   RC.  XXIX.  68.   XXXIII.  368. 

*)  cf.  Gutguarui.  Gutguare  Ll.  q.  v. .  *)  Voc.  Co.  gur,  Ml.Brct 
gour.    *0  Co.  (w)orth,  Ml.Br.  ouz,      ')  Co.  gon,  Ml.Br.  gofujn. 
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ugdnt  Co.  ugens,  ugans,  Bret,  agent  can  not  be  derived  directly  from 
•ivifcmf..  Ir.  fiche.  Lat.  viginti,  Skr.  vf^ati,  see  J.  Loth.  RC.  XXXVI.  147.) 
*  u'a>  Mod.W.  o  in  Ml.W.  ettwa  (M.  18,  30  etc.).  Mod.  etto. 

4.  uiu  >  M1.W.  uw  in  stressed  monosyllables :  *duiu  (cf. 
O.W.  duiutit  gl.,  T.  10*10  :  plwyw  :  duw*)  i.  c.  dwyw  and  pi. 
dwyweu  RB.  II.  p.  67).  ^duw  in  the  ultima  of  polysyllables  :  -uy 
meudwy,  gwasdwy,  cf.  also  dubr  duiu  G.  XXXIII,   Dyfr  Dwy, 

§  99.  Monophthongisation  of  oe,  ae,  ii'y  in  Mod.W.  :  e.  g.  in 
chwaeVt  traed,  naeth,  trwy,  pn^  (Sweet  p.  422  f.,  and  Nettlau,  Beitr.  61). 

For  athoeb  (M.).  gwnathoeb  (e.g.  gtvnathoedit  M.  34),  dothyw 
(M.  38  etc.)  see  Nettlau  1.  c,  Cymmrod.  IX.  109.  Rhys.  R.C.  VI.  46  and 
Pedersen.  Gram.  II.  373  f..  394.  452  f.. 

§  100,  iu.  Initial  iu-  >  Ml.W.  i-  :  /u8-  :  ludris  AC.  632. 
Gen.  XVIII  >  Idns,  cf.  Gl  Ydris  LI.  134.  Ci7  Idris  LI.  42 ;  ludcant 
LL  212  (O.  Br.  ludcant)  :  Idcant  LI.  239 ;  (Iiidnoe  see  §  56)  ludhail 
G.  XXVIII,  XXIX,  AC.  775.  848.  LI.  frq.,  Mail  LL.  Ml.W. 
Ithel;  ludnerth  CH.  5,  G.  XXV,  LI.  163,  215,  227  :  Idnerth 
LI  131, 140, 173,273.  ludgual  AC.  943,  G.  IV  (cf.  I),  LI.  237, 
268,  O.Brct.  luduuat"^) :  IdguaU  Ml.W.  Idwal;  ludguallaun  LI.: 
IdgualUun,  Idguallon  ib.,  Ml.W.  Idwallawn  (O.Br.  luduuallon); 
ludri  CH.  5 ;  Idmab,  Iduab  sec  LI.  ind. ;  lutnimet  G.  XVIII. 

Final  ju  >  u;  -iub  :  -u8 :  GripiWCH.  1,  G.  XV,  cp.  AC. 814, 
Grifud  LL  261-252-240  etc.,  Morgetiud  AC.  796,  G.  XIII,  XIV, 
Msrgetiud  G.  II,  AC.  811,  Margetud  LI.  270,  125,  Ml.W.  Ma- 
redud  M.144,  Bruts;  BleidiudCH.5,  BleydiudG.XVllBledud 
LI.  204,  cf.  Moriud  G.  XX,  Ncn.  49,  LI.  162  :  Ml.W.  Morub  etc. 


METATHESIS. 

§  101.  dui :  diu  gl.,  LI.  140,  32,  42,  diu  frut  LI.  122,  diu 
foss  LI.  145  idiuscuid  LI.  272,  261,  226,  ZE  315  'duo  umeri' 


•)  VocCo.  duy,  Ml.Co.  duw,  Br.  doue  (for  Co.  see  RC.  XXX VII. 
199.  208,  210). 

••)  O.Br.  huh^alus  Chr.  Bret  99.  lud-  (see  ib.   142)  MI.Br.  lud-, 
led',  leZ',  luthady  ludel,  Vannet.  lutel,  luhel. 
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but  see  Gv.  Ev/s  translation*),  [nwy  :nywT,  65*6  etc.,  rwy:ryw 
R.  583*30  etc..  Note  also  moladwy :  molediw  R.  1041*12,  or  is  it 

•-iVo-?] 

In  Guorceniu,  Morceniu  LI.,  in  hiunc  gL  for  (h)uinc  <C  Lat.  uncia, 
iu  may  be  a  scribal  error,  though  it  may  also  represent  actual  conditions. 

§  102.  Hv  >  u. 

W.  du  (dub  q.  v.)  Voc.Co.  c/uw,  Bret,  du  is  often  identified  with  Ir. 
dub  *dub',  but  it  might  be  that  the  British  word  has  another  vowel 
degree,  viz   *doub  >  *d5v  >  duv,  see  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  150. 


ASSIMILATORY  AND  DISSIMILATORY  CHANGES. 

I.  The  change  y  ^  i  is  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  following 
or  preceding  guttural,  or  to  preceding  i,  but  this  change  is  not  limited 
to  these  instances,  see  §  42,  for  vu  >  vi  in  govit  see  ib. . 

§  103.  n.  goCf  (g)woe  >  gwae :  div  guoivet  Li.  73  >  guairet 
LI.  frq.,  Ml.  W.  gwaeret ;  guoilaut  CH.  6yguailaut  LL,  Ml.W. 
gwaelawt.  *chwoer  (=  Voc.Co.  huir  etc.,  see  §  48)  >  chwaer. 
*goiw  (cp.  O.Br^t  guugoiuou  'spicula*  (Loth)>^waeu'.  *goit  (see  § 
48, 4)  >  Ml.W.  gwaet  ^atwoin  (Co.  aswon)  >  Ml.W.  atwaen. 

The  change  oi  >  ae  is  due  to  the  following  wy  in  aelwyd 
(<*oi7uiY  =  Voc.Co.  oilet)y  see  ib. . 

II. b)  *wo .^wa.guo-  : gua-  (see  §  21).  *yfq:gwein<^gwain 
<  wqin  :  Co.  gon,  go(y)n,  see  also  J.  Loth,  RC.  XVIII.  237. 

III.  Influence  of  [y]. 

§  104.  a)  f,  yyu  before  u  in  ubu  R.  1038*34,  ubunt  (e.  g. 
M.  32  etc.),  hutiSaw;  munud  from  Lat  minutus.  Influence  of  [y] 
following  or  preceding  :  O.W.  budicaul  gl.,  Mod.W.  bubugol; 
duhun  P.  482,  T.  41*22,  duhunaf  R.  1046*38,40  for  dihun,  cp. 
A.  15*14,  duhubaw  see  S.  Ev.  diet,  sub  dyhubo  ;  kuhud  La.,  ku- 
hudus  Ga.C.  130  for  cyhub-;  duun  LW.  53*41,  duunassant  M.  48, 
duunwys  RB.  II.  18  for  dy-uno  (cyttuno  for  cyd-\- dy-uno), 
duguitei  BB.  62*14  :  dygwyd  M. ;  gleduchu  La.  for  gwledychu. 


*)  cf.  Bret,  diou,   Voc.Co.  duiwron,  duiglun^  Co.  dyw,   (dywluef, 
dule,  dewla). 
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(Note  also  kymrut  (i.  c.  kymryt  M.  24),  aguethu  La.  =  agwedy. 
Are  these  instances  a  mere  spelling  or  are  they  indications  of 
the  confusion  of  [y]  and  [i]  ?]. 

b)  ei  >  eu  in  teulu :  Voc.Co.  teilu,  O.W.  telu*\  cf.  J.  Loth, 
RC.  XXXIV.  372  and  XXXVI.  144.  In  LW.  is  this  word  spelt 
as  follows:  teylu  S'l?.  6*8,  7.1,2,9.25,26,  but  teulu  7*4,10,19; 
11-28;  1214,17;  152,  293,  674,9,  71*12  (but  cp.  Rhys,  Lect.2 
66,  228,  428.  RC.  VI.  49,  Zimmer,  K.  Z.  XXXVI.  438,  W.  Foy, 
CZ.  III.  272);  -  reudus  M.  13,  P.  21  for  reidus  (feid  'need';  for 
etym.  see  Pedersen,  I.  69). 

§  105.  III.  wya  for  •ia  after  labials  (in  mwyar,  Voc. 
Co.  moyr  bren,  Ir.  smer;  bwyall,  bahell,  lau-bael  Ox.  2,  Co.  booU, 
Br.  bouc'hal;  mwyalch  Sk.  251,  Voc.Co.  moelh;  gwanwyn»Voc.Co. 
guaintoin,  see  §  50. 

VOWEL  CHANGES  DUE  TO  PALATAL  INFLUENCE 
OR  TO  A  LOST  A  (VOWEL  MUTATIONS). 

§  106.  Short  vowels  are  affected  by  the  timbre  of  the 
following  syllable ;  sometimes  this  syllable  remains,  e.  g.  adaw  : 
edewis  for  ^adawis,  Marianus  >  Meiriawn,  but  sometimes  the  syll- 
able was  lost,  e.g.  *trumma  y  from,  (*branoi)  y  *braniy*bran 
>  bren  >  brein. 

Changes  due  to  palatal  influence :  — 

a)  to  /  :  a,  e,  o  was  changed  to  ei  before  /  of  the  following 
syllable  (ae>ei), 

2.  the  change  is  due  to  a  lost  -f;  a)  a  >  ei,  (ae>ei, 
-aw>-eu),  P)  o,  w,  e  >  y;  oe  >  wy.  Strictly  speaking  both 
changes  are  due  to  the  timbre  of  the  consonant  preceding  the 
^i  or  7 ;  the  consonant  was  palatalised  by  the  following  palatal 
sounds  and  affected  then  the  preceding  vowel. 

b)  changes  due  to  preserved  i,  y  :  a,  o  y  e. 
Changes  due  to  a  lost  a:  iiy  o,  i  >  e. 


♦)  LI.  120  lytu  =  ?  tylu,  cf.  tylwyth  (Richards  has  tyluf?J.) 
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§  107.  a,  e,  o  >  ei  before  /. 

In  O.W.  this  sound  is  often  spelt  e,  and  proves  that 
here  was  a  period  when  a  became  e  before  palatalised  con- 
sonants :  a>e'.  ei,  e.  g.  fViYen  G.  XIX  (PrideA)>PW<fein  BB.  277, 
Prydein  from  ^Fritsinia.  Mmam  Gen.  Ill,  XVIII,  XXI,  Ml.W. 
Meiryawn  <i  Marianus;  Merciauni  Ch:  8,  Merchianum  G.  VIII, 
>  Merchiaun  LI.  224,  228,  229,  230,  237,  Merchion  LI.  170 
etc.,  Meirchawn  Bruts  269  <  Marcianus ;  cf.  further  Cimeilliauc, 
Ciueilliauc  LI.  231  ^komaltjakos  (see  Stokes,  87);  Brecheniauc 
LI.  237  (regio  Brachani  ib.  219),  a  uiris  Broceniauc  AC.  848, 
Bruts  Brecheinawc;  meichieu,  meychyeu  La.,  meicheu  M.  16  (O. 
Br.  meic  gl.  ratas),  pl.  of  mach,  —grephiou  gl.  stilos,  see  Loth,Voc. 
131 ;  gweisson  M.  4,  91  (gueisson  BB.  96*2),  pl.  of  ,gTvas;  mepion 
Gen.  XII,  meifcon  M.  59,  BB.  107*5,  554,  pL  of  mab;  cleuion 
LI.  228,  pl.  of  clav;  reid  gl.,  reit  M.  129  (i.  e.  rei8)  from  Lat. 
radius,  bvaich,  Bret.  bre(a)c*h  <  Lat.  bracc(h)ia;  at  y  oety  eiryoet 
Mab.  frq.  ae  >  ei :  ir  pont  meiniauc  LI.  244  from  maen  *stone'; 
merion  gl.  pl.  of  maer  (<  Lat.  major). 

Spelling  like  merion  seems  to  indicate  that  e  continued  to  be 
written  €  even  after  its  change  to  ei;  this  e  =  ei  was  then  introduced 
even  in  instances  where  ei  was  an  earlier  diphthong. 

§  108.  a  >  ei  before  a  lost  f. 

meint  (*manti <C*mnti),  cf.gurd  meint  Juv.  I.  7 ;  ugeint  BB. 
34'5,  douceint  CH.  3,  triuceint  CH.  4,  trimuceint  gl.;  ^wreic  C^- 
reftic  Ox.  2)  from  •uraif  <  •uraiil  <  •uraio,  see  also  RC.  XXXVI. 
127;  leityr  (<*/afrr<  Lat.  latro)  LL  120;  in  plurals:  seinf  (cp. LI. 
129, 146)  (*santt)  pl.  of  sant;  deueit  LI.  247,  pl.  of  davat;  bichein 
LI.  191  (pl.  of  bychan);  beird  M.  60  from  ^bardi;  meirch  M.  8 
etc.  pl.  of  marcft;  a  druein  M.  19  (sg.  iruan)\  ieueinc  M.  4,  91 
etc.  (sg.  ieuanc);  peleidyr  M.  82,  peleidir  BB.  47*13  (sg.  pa/aJr); 
Rumein  LI.  120,  Ml.W.  Rufein  <  Romani;  nant  meneich  LI.  242, 
villa  Meneich  LI.  159,  myneich  BB.  56*13,  pl.  of  manach  (cf. 
O.Br,  meic  gl.,  pl.  cf.  mach). 

In  the  3.  pers.  sg.  pres.  dieinc  T.  18*24  (dianc-);  eirch  BB. 

•)  pl.  latron  LI.  146.  lladron  BB.  5612. 


^  108,  109  J,  e.  o^ei;  ae^ei;  -aw^eu;  c,  o,  w^y,  Jl 

3111  (l.sg.arcAa/),  de^llK  La'holds'  (inf.  da/y.  c/a/aj,  //eini'  'fills, 

BB.  101  (7/aniv-;,  menyc  P. 228  (managaf),  ry  seiw  BB.  892.   In 

the  first  person  sg.  prct.  ceveis  (a  gereis  P.  147,  gweleis  R.  1042, 

eveis  A.  6,  gowinneis  BB.  84*2  etc.,  etc.)  from  *karassi  <  *karassu, 

^karasso,  Jr.  -carus.  So  too :  gweintT,  23  <*gwanti  etc.;  2  sg.  pret. 

cefeist,  dywedeist  (dywedesti  P.  153),  Uedeist  P.  165.  Sometimes 

in  polysyllables  y  occurs  instead  of  ei :  kedyrn  P.  52,  kedeim  40 ; 

di  minih  CH.  6,  beside  meneich  q.  v.  supra. 

For  Bret,  and  Com.  cp.  Corn,  colyek,  kullyek,  Voc.Co.  chelioc, 
Bret.  kiUiek  i.  e.  [kil  ek],  M.W.  ceiiiog,  Ir  caHech ;  Co.  yll.  (eyll).  Bret,  eil : 
Co.  mergh  (W.  meirc/i):  Bret.  e.  g.  ^evr  (W.  gci/r) ;  Co.  s>ns,  dyns,  Ml.Br. 
sent  dent;  Co.  gy/l*potest\  Bret,  guell;  Co.  myrwe  and  merrow  *he  dies'; 
O.Br,  strouis,  Co.  leueris  (dixi),  Ml.Br.  livyris, 

ae  >  ei  (O.  Br.  meir  gl.,  pi.  of  O.W.  mair  <  Lat.  maior) :  mein 
LI.  208,  213.  etc.  (sg.  main,  Ml.W.  maen). 

Bret,  Co. :  Voc.Co.  drein  etc.  (see  ZE.  283),  Bret,  drein ;  Bret,  mein 
(for  Co.  see  ZE.  1.  c). 

-aw  >  eu  :  edeu  R.  1031  29,  P.  231  (adaw)  ;  etev  BB.  1025 

raSaw;;  teu  *tacet'  R.  103227  (taw). 

*ia  >  W.  aya,  aea  appears  as  ey  where  a  mutated  form  should  be 
expected,  e.  g.  heym  P.  480  (sg.  /layarn,  haeam).  Forms  like  rheiadr, 
heieim  are  due  to  analogical  influence  of  aea;  cp.  buyeyll  La;  see  also 
Pedersen,  Gram.  I.  374,  note  2. 

§  109.  e.  o,  wy  y :  kyllyll  P.  146,  225,  beside  kylleill  M.  216, 
171,  164  (sg.  ky//e//  P.  225),  kyrh  (sg.  kerh)\  cerryc  (a  cherric 
M.  83,  sg.  carrec);  kestyll  M.  91,  LI.  cesf/7/  (sg.  castell);  Gwydyl 
(P.  56,  M.  38 ;  sg.  Gwydel  P.  56),  esgyll  (M.  34 ;  sg.  asgell) ; 
rfefci//  gl.  (sg.  •sfafce//) ;  in  the  3"*  pers.  sg.  pres.  anguoritjuy,  I.  5- 
imverid  BB.  629,  1.  sg.gwaredaf;  gwyl  (T.  3716,  R.  1030*20, 
P.  127  etc.),  l.sg.  gwelaf;  erbyn  M.  frq.  (BB.  4116)  •are  penni 
<.  ..•arepenno;  nith<;^*nexpi  *neptt.  o>y:  escyp,  escip  LI.  120, 
(Ml.Br.  esquep)<^*episcopi  (sg.  escop  LI.  120,  121);  fynn  P.  128, 
O.W.  finn  gl.  (sg.  ^onn  P.  127);  pyrth  M.  91,  pirth  BB.  739 
(sg.por/A);  O.W.  luird  gl.  horti  pi.  of  *luorth  :  Voc.Co.  /uwortA-; 
in  the  3"*  pers.  sg.  pres. :  egyr  P.  458  (inf.  agovi),  kyll  (colli) 
cyfyt  (ef  a  gyuyt  P.  251,  ny  chiuid  BB.  3 18;  inf.  cyfodi),  hyllt 
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(holli)  P.  M.  frq..  tyvr  (inf.  torn)  P.  M.  frq.,  syn  R.  1032  (sonx), 
w>y  :  esgyrn  'bones'  M.  18  (sg.  asgwrn);  ych  <l*uxi .  .  .  from 
^ukso  =  Skr.  uksa. 

Cp.  Co.  and  Bret,  o,  Cu)>e,  c.  g.  [W.  ceirc/i  (Ir.  co'rce),  Voc.Co. 
keirch,  Mod.Co.  fcer/i,  Bret,  kerc'h] ;  Co.  ter  (W.  fyrr,  3.  sg.  pres.  of  forri) ; 
Ml.  Br.  quell  (W.  cy/Q ;  eskem  (sg.  asfeom).  Co.  er6yn. 

§  110.  W.  uy,  Bret,  ei  appears  for  *o/  from  •05,  •ox  in 
case  of  palatal  mutation :  wyn,  Bret,  ein  etc.  (plur  of  oeti) ;  wyth, 
Bret,  e/z  etc.,  see  supra  (for  •ox^i<. .  *oktd) ;  crwyn  (bolyeu  crwyn 
M.  38),  sg.  croen. 

cp.  W.  train,  Voc.  Co.  /rem. 

•0U70  >  yw,  e.  g.  Cernyw,  see  §  69,  2  b. 

§  111.  The  vowel  change  is  due  to  a  preserved  1  or  y: 

a,  o  >  e.  For  the  date  and  the  range  of  these  changes  in  Britonic 

languages  cp.    O.Br,  enfic,  lemenic  (aye  before  i).  but  molin 

(gl.)   from  Lat.  molina,  Ml.Bret.   melin;  bodin  gl.   (i.  e.  O.Br. 

o  before  f  is  preserved);  cepister  Ox.  2,  Ml.Bret.  cabestr  (O.Bret. 

a  before  i);  O.W.  guotig,  guetig;  see  Loth,  ML.  76,  97  fif.,  RC. 

XXXVI.  149  and  also  Pedersen,  Gr.  I.  382,  n.  3. 

For  Ml.Co.  &.  Ml.  Bret.  cp.  Co.  ageryth.  leuereth*);  1.  sing,  sub- 
junctive Co.  gyllyf,  Ml.Br.  guilliff  (gall-) ;  plurals  Br.  givri,  gevr,  brini 
(pi.  of  bran) ;  for  Co.  inf.  kelly,  terry,  perthy,  serry,  •  W.  coUi,  torri,  porthi, 
sorri),  Bret,  terri,  leski,  trei,  tei  (Ml.W.  troi,  to'i);  plurals  klechi,  Co. 
abestely  *apostles*  [Bret,  e  >  i  before  i,  i,  e.  g.  pidi  (W.pec/i) ;  listri  pi.  of 
lestr  etc.;  /i/rio,  Ml.W.  hebiw]. 

I.  a)  Exx.  of :  a  >  e  before  i:  — 

O.W.  cetilou  (semen  bellicosum  id  est  cethilou  Nen.  §  20) 
cat'\-hil;  Elfin  AC.  722,  G.V,  LI.  q.v.  K  Alpinus;  Cerenhir  LI. 
212,  217  etc. ;^mec/ini  La.  (but  maeroni  q.  v.  infra);  dierchim 
CH.  2,  Ml.W.  erchi:  1.  sg.  archaf;  llenwi  *to  fill':  1.  sg.  Ilanwaf; 
Mod.  gwendid  'weakness'  from  gwan  *weak',  Ml.W.  ieuenctit  R. 
1041,  M.  1,17,51,71  etc.  from  leuanc;* plurals  in  -i:  gerthiOx.2 
*virgae'(Mod.W.  ^arf/iou),  menechi  LI.  (in  lann  menechi  LI.  126, 
255  =  villa  mene/c/i  159),  [sg.  manach];  before  the  pron.  of  the 


*)  But  for  Bret,  -es  (-ez)  see  Loth,  Rem.  p.  90. 
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3.  pers.  sg.  fern.:  erni  BB.  43'15,  imdeni  BB.  43.  In  the  verb: 
l.sg.pres.  "if :  gwneif  h.  1*5  (gwna-),  cenif,  cerif;  in  passives  pres. 
ind.,  e.  g.  cerir,  nycheniv  R.  1055'27  (canu),  geniv  (cf.  mad  rianed 
BB.  53'14  etc.),  impf.  cerif,  past  subj.  cerhit  etc.;  in  preterites 
in  the  3"*  pers.  sg.  in  -is:  diguormechis  Ox.  1  {mach),  llenwis 
T.  22*4,  a  uenegis  P.  34,  menegys  P.  125,  pern  BB.  44  etc., 
erc/ii5  G.aC.  130etc. ;  in  past  passives :  edewit  etc;  note  further 
dyderbi  T.  7724. 

g)  a  >  e  before  i  :  Tacitus  >  O.  W.  Tacit  Gen.  >  Tegyd; 
Caer  Ligualid  Ntn,  66,  Caer  Liwelyb;  helyc  LI.  134  {dydouluyn 
hefyc)  <. . .  ^salic ; petguarid  C.  *4'*",  Ml.W.  pehveryJ  P.  171, 173, 
pedwyryd  M. 236,  239;  ellyn,  O.W.  elin  gi.,  O.Ir.  attain;  dengin 
BB.  7312,  cf.  Jr.  da'ngen;  O.W.  etoin  gi.,  ederyn  M.  129:  pi. 
adar*).  Plurals  in  -y8  :  gwledyd  M.  91  (gwlat),  ceyryb  (M.  93 ; 
sg.  caer).  In  the  2"**  pers.  sg.  pres. :  -y  ;  ha  chepi  C.  19,  Ml.W. 
keffy  M.  frq.;  kedwi  BB.  43*12,  erti  55*1,  a  gennhedy  (canhadaf) 
M.  246,  a  fceiy  M.  217  (para/ib.);  (poet.)  -y8  :  a  rygeryh  (1.  sg. 
cara/;  T.  53*9;  keuerchyt  BB.  7916,  ercftiY  BB.  97*  16,  guneit  BB. 
23*5.  In  the  2"'*  pers.  sg.  subj.  -ych  :  henpych  M.  35,  P.  458,  an2>2ic 
Ox.  2,  keni'cA  BB.  84*9  etc.,  in  the  3.  pers.  pi.  impf.,  and  past 
subj.  cetynt,  cerhynt,  —  Note  further  deryw  M.  59, 60,  derw  M. 
13,75  (darvot),  henyu  La.  (handwyfK.  1038*27;  henwyfM.  2  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  henyw;  original  a  was  restituted  in  handid 
M.  71,  BB.  33*7,  cp.  adnabydy  M.  3  and  further  forms  like  nes- 
sayssant  M.  5,  diuayssant  M.  57  etc.). 

Further  instances  of  the  change  a  >  e  before  preserved  i,  y:  cephitor 
C.  1.  megittor  BB.  62*5  (mag-).  kenhiHor  BB.  527  (can-),  llemittyor  R. 
1055*20  (llam-). 

In  the  3.  pers.  sg.  pres.  -id:  dyrcheuid  BB.  82' 11, 13,  chwerdit 
R.  1031-44  {chwardaf  A.  12*9;,  beside  -yt:  meckyt  R.  102917,  gwesgyt 
1030*16,  chwerdyt  105414,  note  also  eyt  R.  105516,23,  imptv.  -id. 

In  the  3.  pers.  sg.  impf.  E.W.  ceri,  lledi  (cf.  Co.  ny  ylly),  in  the 
3.  pers.  pi.  pres. :  nertheint  gl.,  scamnhegint  gl. ;  for  E.W.  -ynt  see  Stra- 
chan  p.  83.  —  Note  also  guodeimisauch  gl. 

•)  keryb  'reproach*  (P.  126, 132),  chwenych :  chwant;  for  celfyb,  O.Br. 
celmed,     Ir.  calma;  defnyh  P.  478,  Ir.  damn»e,  cf.  Pedersen  I.  373. 
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Forms  like  gleindid  BB.  45'12=glendid  are  derived  from  /-  forms: 
gUni , .  y  glein  +  did,  cf.  Mod.  gleiniog. 

a  is  changed  to  e  in  the  2.  pers.  pi.  indie,  and  imperat.,  e.g. 
erchwch  M.  70,  perwc/i  M.  67,  keffwch  M.,  ymwarandewch  M.  5.  The  ori- 
ginal ending  of  this  person  was  -it  cf.  Br.  quifit  (O.Bret,  guotroit  gl.  de- 
mulgitis),  the  palatal  mutation  is  due,  then,  to  this  earlier  ending.  The 
same  change  occurs  in  prepositions  connected  with  the  pron.  of  the 
2"*^  pers.  pi.,  e.  g.  y  gennwch,  and  it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  verbal 
forms  (like  cerwch), 

ae  >  ei ;  seiri  *fabri'  M.  90  (saer),  meini  (maen), 
*aw'iy  ew-i:  kewri  P.  441  (sg.  cawf);  tewi,  tewis,  O.Br. 
guoteguis  gl.  (taw),  cf.  also  Lat.  ^-avi-  :  Dewi  <  *David. 

II.  o>e:  a)  O.W.^uenn  gl.,  ae  uerin  BB.  4*3,  cf.  Ir./o'renn; 
newid  *to  change',  cyfnewit,  O.Br,  nouitiou  gl. ;  MI.W.  melin 
(cf.  P.  161):  O.Br,  mo/m  <  Lat.  mo/fna.  But:  Af oric/unum  >  (Caer) 
Vyrbin, 

P)  giioHg  gl,guetigCH,2,  gwydi  BB.497  (505),  MLW. 

ig)wedy  (Co.  wose,    Bret,  goude);  gueli  Ox.  2  *cubile',  cf.  lien 

gueli    Voc.Co.,  Mod.W.  gwely  (•^0-/15-).  O.W.  emid  'copper', 

Mod.W.  efyh  <:*omiio' ;  MLW.  veuit  BB.  7*5,  O.Bret,  ro^ec/ou 

gl.;  newyh:  Dinas  Neguid  A.C.  921,  O.Br,  nouuid,  neuued  (see 

Chrest.  Bret.  155  sub  nouuid);  newyn,  cf.  Br.  naoun ;  Tywi,  Tiui, 

Tigui  LI.,  r/ugui  ib.,  Tui  A.C.  894,  Ptol.  ToPio^. 

1.  There  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  the  palat.  mut. 
of  o  before  y,  i,  e.g.  plurals  like  avony8 (cp.  M.  87.  BB.  91*3).  corsy8  *fens* 
etc.  etc.,  infinitives  like  agori,  moli  BB.  43*6,  coti  ib.  (cobi),  sorri.  colli, 
torn,  cyfodi  etc.  etc..  noethi;  2"**  sg.  subj.  pres.  agorych  (M.  78)  etc.  etc. 
3.  pi.  impf.  and  past  subj.  torrynt  (P.  397),  arhoynt  (M.  63)  etc..  in 
passives :  dodir,  dodit,  dottit  etc. ;  so  also  barboni  (cf.  BB.  37*6),  maeroni. 
dayoni;  in  such  forms  o  has  been  restored  by  the  analogy  of  forms 
without  infection  (e.g.  1.  sg.  pres.  etc.). 

2.  In  forms  like  attygy,  y  represents  a  weakened  u'  and,  conse- 
quently, exerts  no  palatal  influence. 

III.  The  infection  may  affect  two  syllables,  c.  g.  Selyf, 
O.W.  5e//m  A.C.  613,  G.  XXII,  LL  277  <*5a/ovi<...5a/omo ; 
esgyvn   (sg.  asgwrn) ;  cestyll  (castell) ;  O.W.   deueit ;  leguenid 

*)  Co.  terry,   perthy.  serry,   Br.  fern,   lleski  (see  supra). 
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]uv.  II,  Ml.W.  llewenyh  :  Uawen ;  for  eterin  (sg.  adar)  sec  supra ; 
Entry s  <^  Ambrosius ;  kedernyt  P.  132  (ad  kadarn  M.  7,  cp.  P. 
481);  eredicBB.  44*6  (ar-^;  gwerendeu,  guerendewis  G.aC.  132*) 
(gwarandaw);  etteil  (3.  sg.  pres.),  ettelis  3.  sg.  pret.  (:attal  M.  22) ; 
edewis  (Ga.C.  112;  abaw);  menegis  P.  34, 119,  inf.  menegi  (1.  sg. 
managaf);  chwenneckyt  R.  1029'23  (chwanegu);  Hedesseint  R. 
1038-12  r//a8-);  aguedy  La. :  hegwedi;  kedwir  BB.  89*9,  /yfwyr 
M.  38  (sg.  cad'wr);  emendiceid  BB.  97,  106  (cf.  P.  478)  < 
^ambendigeit :  mecAfcyrn  T.  41*4,  O.Br.  Afacftf/ern  (Chrest.  Bret. 
148).  see  ako  RC.  XVII.  105. 

For  Co.  Bret  cp.  forms  like  Co.  deues,  Ml.Br.  deuet  [W.  deueit]  etc.. 

A  MUTATION. 

§  112.  1  was  changed  to  e,  and  ii  to  d,  if  the  next  syl- 
lable contained  the  final  a  (or  Lat.  a) :  e.  g.  gweb  'forma'  from 
*wida;  gwebw  <:i^^idwa :  Lat.  vidua  ;gwenn  (guoun  guenn  LI.  258 ; 
guenfrutlA,  156)  <*ivinc/a:  masc.  gwynn  (dirtnouguinn  LI.  172) 
<^^windos;  so  too  melen  (Jial  melen  LI.  73,  lech  melen  LI.  207, 
ydylyt  melen  LI.  144,  a  tharyan  velen  P.  173),  masc.  me/yn  ('/iifir 
melin  CH.  6,  LI.  140,  hytyr  melin  LI.  78);  petguaret  part  Ox.  1, 
(masc.  petguarid  did  C),  friYecf  C. :  masc.  tritid.  Note  also  bechan 
(finnaun  bechan  LI.  242,  yspeit  vechan  P.  130),  masc.  bychan 
{nant  bichan  LI.  241);  ireiYA  (^oun  breith  LI.  196)  •fcrix^a,  masc. 
6nY/i  (mam  fcrirt  LI.  191)  *bvtftos  (cp.  §  38)**);  ciVec/  (cp.  R. 
584*12),  Lat.  civiYas;  manec  (M.  54),  Co.  maneg,  Ml.Br.  manec<; 
Lat.  manica, 

dofn  <  ^dubna  :  dwfn  <  *dubnos  (see  §  24) ;  cronn  (:  masc. 
awnn,  O.W.  crunn-  gl.,  O.Bret,  cron,  Ir.  crufnd) ;  from:  (masc. 
trwm,  Co.  trom,  Ir.  tromm) ;  toll  (M.  146:  masc.  twll,  Co. 
tol(l),  Ml.Br.  toull,  Ir.  toll),  crom  (:  m.  crwm,  O.Br,  crum,  Ml. 


•)  beside  gwarandewis  M.  30. 

**)  For  Mod.Co.  cp.  Lhuyd  (guyn  f.  guen),  but  cp.  Z.  E.  280 ;  for 
CBrct.  Uin-,  fern.  Uuen-  in  Uuenbrit  Uuentamau  see  RC.  Vlll.  168/9, 
cp.  also  Pedersen,  I.  384. 
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Br.  crom,  Ir.  cromm);  llofr  (O.W.  lobuv  gl. :  masc.  llwfr;  Ml.Br. 
loffr,  Ir.  lobur).  Lat.  columna  >  W.  colofn;  Lat.  bucca  >  W.  boch, 
Mod.Co.  boh,  Br.  boch;  purpura  >  W.  porphor;  Lat.  furcay  W. 
iforcA  (pi.  f^rcA  P.  478),  Mod.Co.  vorA,  Br.  /orc'A. 


VOWEL  VARIATIONS. 

§  113.  Vowel  variations  due  to  I.Eur,  gradation  are  trace- 
able in  British  dialects,  but  they  are  of  little  consequence  for 
word  formation  and  inflection.  The  following  instances  are 
most  important:  — 

W.  u,  eu  (O.W.  ou)/w  =  Brit,  ^ou:  (before  vowels)  ^ow/ 
*i}  =  I.Eur,  eu,  ou:ew,  ow/ii,  e.g.  in  ^wc  :  dwc  (R.  582*8, 
P.  398,  401),  Co.  dog-,  Ml.Br.  douc;  E.W.  dydwc  (T.  21),  amwc 
(T.  2920)  :  pret  *uc:  due  Ga.C.  134  etc.,  neus  tuc  BB.  9411, 
Co.  duk;  E.W.  dyduc  (T.  423  etc.),  amuc  T.  33-9,  BB.  397*). 
03T,gurclut  cp.  Ir.  cloth  (kluto-)**)  :  dust,  Ir.  cluas(s):  *kloust' 
pret.  cigleu  G.aC.  110,  R.  1055*13,  Ir.  cual^e,  Skr.  iuirava. 

bot  [Co.  bos,  Ml.Br.  bout  (Ir.  both  :  bu^th)]:  pret.  W.  bu 
(bha/bheu),  MlW.ffrwt,  Voc.Co.frot,  Bret. /roue/;  O.Bret,  strum 
(srH-:  sreu'), 

W.  uy/y  =  Celt.  I.  Eur.  ei/i  in  blwybyn***),  Ir.  bliad^in 
*bleid^m:  pi.  biyneb  <^*blidmjas,  Voc.Co.  Wi>en,  Ml.Co.  bly- 
then,  blethen,  Bret.  blizen<^^blidnni,  W.  y  llyneh,  Bret,  ivar- 
/ene,  Vanet.  ar  lane  etc.. 

er  ;  |->  W.  er  ;  ry  ;  *fcer  :  *bryt  in  cymer  (Ml.Br.  quemer), 
atuerK.  1044*29,  Inf.  cymryf  (Ml. Bret,  compre^  quempret),dyffryt 
(Co.  dyffres),  edvryt,  so  too  gogelaf :  goglyt. 

Ir.  benn,  W.  tann  (Ml  Br.  ban)  =  •en  ;  •pn. 

e  :  o  :  d  (or  a?)  :  rhedeg  (Br.  redek)  :  Ml.W.  rof  (cf.  Lat. 
rota).  The  variation  Brit,  e  ;  9  appears  in  preterites  gwarawt  (an 

*)  Iconic  (Co.  gnik). 

••)  For  W.  clod  (m.).  O.Br,  clot,  Co.  clos  see  Loth,  Voc.  75.  147. 
and  Stokes.  The  Breton  glosses  at  Orleans.  No.  55. 

*)  For  fr/ii'yS,  Br.  bloaz  cp.  Pcdersen,  Gr.  I.  113. 
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guaraud  BB.  39*8,  1.  sg.  prcs.  gwaredaf),  dywawt  (T.  10*25, 
P.  frq.,  divaud  BB.  69*6  etc.,  1.  sg.  pres.  dywedaf) ;  godiwawd 
T.  51*6,  gordiwawd  P.  109,  stem  ^o8iVe8-. 

o  :  o  Jr.  molad,  W.  mawl  T.  45*22,  inf.  moli,  Bret,  meu/i, 
cp.  Van.  moliah. 

CONSONANTS*) 


Explosives 


Spirants 


Nasals 


Back 


[k]  =  c  ;  g 


Front 


Point 


P.-teeth 


Blade 


Bl.-point 


Lips 


L.-back 


L.-teeth 


M-ch 

'm 

im 

[t]-th 

53) 

s 

f/1') 

6) 

«) 

W3) 

[f]  ff 

y3) 

[9^]=righ;[^]=ng 


[n^]^nh  ;n7) 


[m**]  =  mh;m 


Breath  =  A 

Liquids  :  point-trill  :  voiceless  fr^] 

Mod.W.  [r] 
laterals: [L] 

Mod.W.  [  i  ] 


rft 

fS);  voiced  r7) 
II**)  a  lateral  spirant 
/8);  voiced  /7) 


*>  Those  printed  in  italics  denote  the  normal  W.  spelling,  except 
for  V  which  is  spelt  in  Mod.W.  as  /  and  b  =  Mod.  dd.  When  there  is 
no  phonetic  symbol,  the  letter  in  italics  denotes  the  sound  and  the  pro- 
nunciation as  well,  e.  g.  n  means  the  sound  [n]  is  spelt  n. 

^  Unilateral  with  the  tongue  in  the  i  position,  cp.  Loth  RC. 
XXXVI.  126. 


i 
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>)  For  O.W.  *z  see  §  129. 

«)  It  is  spelt  in  O.W..  Mod.W.  i.  Ml.W.  i.  y  (see  §  206). 

»)  6,  V  Mod.W.  spelt  8,  /;  for  w  see  §§  201  ff.. 

*)  in  Mod.W.  siarad  [farad],  ceisio  [k^'eijio]. 

^)  i  only  in  Mod.W.  loanwords  like  [injan]  engine. 

*)  A^**   „      ,»         ,.  ,.      in  spirantic  mutations  [i  A^**atji]  =  ei 

watch  hL 

^  n**,  r*,  /** :  in  Mod.W.  combinations  gwn-,  gwr-,  gwU  e.  g.  gwhd, 
gwraig,  gwnio  and  their  lenated  forms,  e.  g.  [i  l*a:d]  *his  country', 
[i  r*aig]  *his  wife*  etc. . 

8)  Mod.W.  !»  r  =  voiceless  /,  r  after  k,  t  Pt  e.  g.  [tro]  =  fro  *tum* ; 
croesi  *to  cross'  [kroisi];  prynu  *to  buy'  [ppni]. 

EXPLOSIVES. 

§  114.  a)  1.  Initial  c,  f,  p  are  aspirated  (i.  e.  they  have  a 
breath  glide)  at  the  beginning  of  strong  stressed  syllables.  They 
lose  this  when  /,  r,  5  follow,  e.g.  tro  [tro].  In  final  syllables 
which  have  not  the  main  stress  but  have  strong  secondary  stress, 
there  is  some  aspiration. 

2.  Mod.W.  vowelflanked  c,  t,  p,  at  the  end  of  stressed 
syllables  are  =  [kk],  [it],  [pp].  They  correspond  to  Ml.W.  ck,  cc, 
tt  pp.  e.g.  efo  [etto]  (§  142);  ato  [atto],  Ml.W.  attaw\  Mod. 
W.  (obsolete)  rhaco  [r'akko],  Ml.W.  racito;  Mod.W.  feca/[t*'ekka]. 
Ml.W.  teckaf;  gwastafav  [gwastatta],  Ml.W.  gwastattaf,  Mod.W. 
drycin  [drakkin],  Ml.W.  cfrycitm ;  Mod. W.  bwyta  [buitta],  Ml.W. 
bwytta.  caletaf;  llety  [LettiJ;  hysbyty  [sbatti]. 

Late  Sir  John  Rhys  (Lect.2  72)  suggested  for  Mod.W. 
ateb  :  attebob  etc.*);  this  statement  is  not  quite  exact :  the  t,  k,  p 
are  less  aspirated  in  unstressed  syllable;  consequently  the  actual 
difference  is  [^tteb]  :  [at^'eboS];  cytuno  [kat^no],  parotoi  [part*"©!] 
but  cyfir  [k^attir],  pysgotwr  [pdseottur].  —  popeth  for  pob  peth 
[p*'oppet]>  wynepryd  face  [gwmepprid]. 

In  the  sentence  (in  word  groups)  geminated  tenuis  arises 
when  two  mediae  come  together,  e.g.  onid  do  [n  to:?];  [dsbrit 
tru:g] ;  [tebik  kini]  tebyg  genyf;  draig  goch  'red  dragon'  [draik- 

•)  _L  denotes  the  stress. 
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ko:xl»  ^^^  ^rK^  'without  form'  [hepprid] ;  note  mab  bychan  [map- 
pb^x^n],  q>.  Van.  Mapihan. 

Tenucs  in  loanwords:  bratt  [bratt],  sut  [sitt],  stopio  [stopjo]. 

b)  st,  nt,  lit,  nc:  the  stop  is  a  pure  unaspirated  tenuis 
e.  g.  dust  [kli:st],  astudio  [astidjo] ;  cymaint,  printio,  allt  [a:Lt], 
gwaUt  [gwa:Lt],  swilt  [su:Lt]»  ieuanc  [ijk]*),  but  pumcant  is,  natu- 
rally, [pimk*'ant]. 

c)  sg,  sb,  Ml.W.  sc,  sg,  sb,  sp  have  a  voiceless  glidtigwisg 
[gwi:s^],  cwsg  [k''u:se],  cosb  [k^'oisl?],  hysb  [hiish].  In  South  Wales 
where  the  vowel  is  short,  the  stop  is  [k]  [p],  e.  g.  [k^osp]. 

P  -si-,  "Sg- :  hysbys  [h^slf is];  cosbi  [k^'osbi],  dysgu  [dasei], 
ysbyty  [sl^dtti],  e^diau  [seidja]. 

§  115.  II.  Mod.W.  Mediae  (except  after  s). 

1.  ForMod.W.^,  cf,fc  see  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  125  f..  Sweet, 
p.  420,  and  O.H.  Fynes-Clinton,  The  Welsh  Vocab.  of  the  Bangor 
distr.  p.  XXIV.  Initial  g,  d,  b  are  partly  voiced. 

2.  When  final  or  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  they  are  quite 
short.  In  final  position  they  have  voiceless  off-glides;  this  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  -b  b-,  -g  g-,  -d  d-  (in  the  sentence)  are  equal 
to  p,  k,  t  in  the  cynghanedd  (see  supra,  e.  g.  draig  goch  [draik- 
ko:x]),  rhedeg  [r**edeg],  tebig  [t^'ebig],  cymraeg  [k^'amrarrg],  bod 
[bord],  myned  [mind],  drwg  [dru:g],  coed  [k^oijd],  parod  [p^'arod], 
paub  [p*aub],  heb  [he:b],  neb  [ne:b],  ateb  [atteb],  pedwar  (p^'edwarl. 

dgfran  [gv],  cigliw  [gl],  edrych  [edrixJ,  clodfawr  [dvj,  adref 
[dr],  medraf  [medra].  When  two  mediae  come  together,  the 
group  often  becomes  voiceless  at  least  in  its  first  member,  e.  g. 
hebcoFf  uigom  [itgomj,  wynepdrist  [pt],  wynepgoch,  cp.  Fynes 
Clinton,  p.  XXIII. 

3.  If  g,  d,  b  are  preceded  by  a  voiceless  consonant,  they 
become  voiceless:  nos  dawch  ["^^staru^],  gwenith  gwin  [gwenif 
kwin],  ^wrfAdir  [gwr^tir],  cf.  also  supra  wynepdrist,  hebcor**), 

3a.  For  Mod.  datganu  [datkanij,  datcan,  atgas  [atkas]**) 
see  §§138,140. 

*)  usually  [ivaqk]. 
•^  sec  Fyncs-Clinton,  p.  XXIII. 
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4.  After  /,  r,  m,  n,  v,  8  the  Mod.W.  mediae  are  voiced: 
e.  g.  cymdeithas  [k^dmdeithas],  amgau  [amgai],  gildio  [gildjo], 
milgi  [milgi],  byrbwyll  [barbuiL],  gardys  [gard.is],  iawnder  [jaun- 
der],  yn  godx  [aij  go:x],  hyfder  [havder],  arfdy  [arvdi],  gwyddbwyll 
[gwiSbuiL],  meddwdod  [meSdod],  treiddgar  [trdiSgar]. 

Mod.W.  g,  d,  b  between  vowels  are  [g,  d,  b];  bugeila 
[bi'gdilja],  cecin  [k^'egin],  rhedeg  [r^'edeg],  tebig  [t*'ebig],  agori, 
ydyw  [ddu],  adar  [adar].  In  the  Gwentian  dialect  in  Glanmorgan 
they  are  voiceless  stops  (see  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  125  f.  cegin 
[-k-1.  rhedeg  [-t-]). 

ETYMOLOGICAL  VALUE  OF  CONSONANTS. 

§  116.  I.  C-,  f-,  p-  ;  g',  d-,  b-;  m-,  n-,  i-,  s-,  h-  [chw-,  ff-  see 
infra]  //-,  occur  initially,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words. 

a)  Initial  c,  t  Ptg»  d,  b,  m,  n,  i  represent  Old  Celtic  consonants. 

Initial  //-  <  /-,  r/i-  <  r-  (§§  193, 197).  For  gw  <Brit.  w 
see  §  200.    /i  <  Celt,  s-  (§§  172/3).   For  Celt.  s=W.  s  see  §  168. 

For  chw-  <  SW-,  sk-  see  I  la.         For  ffr-  <[  sr-  see  Ila. 

P)  1.  Non  initial  c,  t,  p  were  preserved  in  final  -nc,  -nt, 
mp  (§  152);  in  -st;  in  O.W.  sc;  sp  =  Ml. W.  sc,  sg;  sb,  sp 
(see§  151);  ♦/f>Lt>//f. 

2.  non  initial  g,  d,  b  usually  represent  Celtic  (lenated) 
tenues  (§  117).       (For  lenated  tenues  from  double  mediae  see§  132). 

3.  Non  initial  5,  m  represent  a  double  consonant  or  a 
group  of  consonants  (see  §§  169,  187). 

4.  Medial  //  occurs  after  n,  r,  or  before  f\  it  also  represents 
an  earlier  //  (see  §  194). 

II.  CONSONANTS  WHICH  DO  NOT  BEGIN 

ANY  BRITISH  WORD. 

1^,  g^A,  nh,  mh;  w,  r,  /,;  (*s)f  S,  v;  th  do  not  occur  initially. 

chw  <  Celt,  sw't  sk-  occurs  initially,  but  ch  alone  docs  not 
[for  this  chw'  see  §  154].  Initial  ff  occurs  mostly  in  loanwords; 
in  British  words  //r-  <  Celt.  5r-. 
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a)  cK  th,  ff  always  go  back  to  an  earlier  double  consonant 

or  to  a  group  of  consonants. 

\ch  1.  <  cc  2.  -c/i,  -/i-<Celt.  ks,  e.g.  dehou  <*deks...., 

eh-  (ehofyn)^  ech-  (echdoe)  <  *eks-]. 
3)  r,  /=Celt.  r,  /;  w  =  Celt,  w;  for  u'<ngw,  see  §  204,  2, 

for  w  :y  :a  <5,  Bret,  (^h  see  §  129. 
y)  *S'f  ^l  y  usually  represent  lenated  g;  d]  b,  m.  For  8<i 

sec  §  123. 
S)  ij^  if.h,  nh,  mh  <  nas.  -j-  stop. 

MUTATIONS  OF  CONSONANTS. 

§  117.  A.  s,  h,  (ff,  chw)  n,  i  are  not  affected  by  any 
mutation. 

B.  c,  t,  p  are  liable  to  be  changed:  1.  by  lenation  (s.  infra). 
2.  by  nasal  mutation  (s.  infra)  3.  by  spirant  mutation  (s.  infra), 
g,  d,  b  is  subject  to  lenation  and  nasal  mutation.  Lenated  m  >  v. 

LENATION.  British  g;  d;  b,  m;  k;  t;  p  when  they  stood 
between  vowels  or  between  a  vowel  and  a  sonant,  became  *5 ; 
S/  y,'  gp  df  b  respectively.  In  O.W.  lenated  tenues  (which  are 
etymologically  different  from  non  lenated  mediae)  are  written 

c,  t,  p. 

In  O.W.  the  spirant  j  had  already  been  lost  in  part,  e.  g.  scamn- 
hegint  beside  nertheint;  in  *{j,  *rj,  Bret.  Ic'h,  rc'h,  this  spirant  appears 
as  Ml.W.  (consonantic)  y,  a,  w.  j  in  secondary  groups:  any  an  (§129), 
Uryen,  O.W.  Urbgen  (but  Maredub,  O.W.  Morgetiud).  For  instances  like 
Mailoc  from  Ma^l^  see  §  46  b. 

After  liquids  Brit,  and  Lat.  mediae  are  lenated  (but  for 
•U.....  >  //  see  infra. 

/  and  r  appear  as  lenated  equivalents  of  //  and  r/i,  though 
they  are  more  original  sounds. 

Non  lenated  consonants. 

Non  lenated  consonants  appeared  1.  after  s,  2.  after  nasal, 
3.  in  gemination,  but  only  some  of  these  groups  remained  un- 
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changed,  viz.  st,  O.W.  sc,  sp  (>  Ml.W.  sc,  sg;  sb,  sp)  and  final 
-nt,  -nc,  -mp. 

NASAL  MUTATION,  a)  Nasal +^.  cf,  ^  >  W  ng,  nn,  m. 

b)  Celt.  nas.  +  tenuis,  or  Lat.  nc,  nt,  mp  =  Bret,  nk,  nt,  mp  ; 
in  the  middle  of  words  these  groups  were  assimilated  and  be- 
came W.  ngh,  nh,  mh  (>  ng,  nn,  m  before  unstressed  vowels), 
[see  §  179]. 

c)  ♦nfr.  *ntl,  Bret,  nfr,  nrf>  W.  thr,  thl  [see  §  163]. 

Geminated  consonants :  a)  ssy  s;  mm > m ;  nn ;  II. 

b)  Intervocalic  double  media  was  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
single  tenuis  e.  g.   O.W.  oper,  Ml.W.  apber  <  *obber  (-*{/&-). 

c)  Double  tenues  became  voiceless  spirants  (spirant  mu- 
tation). 

SPIRANT  MUTATION,  kk  tt,  pp>ch,  th,  ff;  (kty) 
xt>ii;  Lat.  x>is. 

After  liquids  Brit,  and  Lat.  tenues  gave  the  same  result, 
t.g.AIpinusyElffin  [but  *ItyLi>n(t)]. 

(KS)  Brit.  XS>CH,  -H-:  Gaul.  Crixus  =  W.  crych. 

PROVECTION. 

The  effects  of  these  changes  were  then  crossed  by  the 
laws  of  provection,  viz.  — 

^)  d,  g,  fc,  8,  V  in  some  secondary  groups  (and  in  *lt  > 
Lf  >  Ht  and  in  /8  > . . .  >  lit)  were  unvoiced:  especially  in  contact 
with  voiceless  consonants,  before  h,  in  groups  of  explosives, 
especially  if  their  place  of  articulation  was  identical,  e.  g.  neus 
tuc  for  neus  due;  feckaf<^teg^hav,  coffau<^cov^hau;  utkorn  for 
ud'{-gom;  letty <^  led  +  dy ; 

b)  s8>st,  -cf8->tt  *troshawytrostaw\  attal  for  ad-^-haL 

c)  "Tx  +  l-yn  II;  -r+/->r//,  -n  +  r>n  r/i;  -r+r->r  r/i 
e.  g.  Mod.W.  arllost;  anrheg;  hen  Ilys;  mor  vhad.  But  if  •^  stood 
between  the  two  sonants,  the  provection  did  not  take  place,  e.g. 
erlyn  <  ar+sffn,  canlyn  <  cant-\'^lin. 


§§  118-120  Welsh  g-,  d;  b:  83 


INITIAL  MEDIAE. 

Initial  g,  d,  b*)  represent  earlier  mediae. 

§  118.  g,  Brit.  g=  1.  I.Eur  g,  gh,  g,  §h.  2.  Lat.g-;  gayaf,  etc. 
(sec  §  50a),  Gaul.  Giamillus,  Ir.  genX'Ted,  cp.  Lat.  hiems,  Skr. 
heman-;  geni,  Br.  genel,  cp.  Co.  genys,  Ir.  ^e'n,  Lsitgigno,  Skr. 

janati. 

M1.W.  gnawt  (sec  §  63),  Ir.  gndth,  Gr.  yvcoxo? ;  W.,  Voc.Co.,  Br.garan, 
Gaul.  Trigaranus,  Lat  grus,  O.H.G.  cranu/i,  E.  crane;  O.W.  g/asgl.,  Ml.W. 
gUs,  Br.  ^2a5,  Ir.  glass,  Gaul.  Lat.  glastum ;  Gerontius  >  Gereint ;  g/in 
(gltnmaur  Nen.  61),  Voc.Co.  -g/in,  Co.  glyn,  Bret,  g/in,  Ir.  gliin.  Lat. 
Geniianuj>GannaH^n;  Lat  gemma  >W.  gem  (pi.  gemmou  Ox.  2);  gint 
{Dubgint  A.C.  866)  from  Lat  gentes. 

Initial  g  in  gorb  (cp.  ord  Ox.  2,  O.Br,  ord,  Ml.  Br.  orz)  is  due  to 
false  analogy  of  sandhi  forms  like  geneu :  dy  eneu  etc.. 

For  gW',  go-,  [gii-]  from  w  see  §  200. 

§  119.  cf,  Brit  d:  1.  I.Eur,  d,  dh,  2.  Lat  d:  delu  gl.,  Ml.W. 
delw,  Ir.  dc/fc;  dou  gl.,  LI.  124,  134,  143,  202,  f.  dui.diu  gl.. 
LI.  145,  122,  Ml.W.  deu,  f.  dwy»  Voc.Co.  fern,  dui-,  Co.  dew, 
(dow),  f.  dyw,  dew,  Br.  daou,  f.  diou,  Ir.  dau,  di,  Skr.  c/vau 
(f.  dye).  Ml.W.  dec,  Co.  dek,  Br.  dek,  Ir.  cfe'c/i,  Lat.  decern,  Skr. 
ia/a-.  O.W.  drus  gl.,  Ml.W.  cfrivs,  cfor  Ox.  2,  Ml.W.  cfor  (pi. 
doreu  M,  84),  Br.  cfor,  cf.  Ir.  dorus,  Lat.  forum,  (Skr.  cfvara-), 
O.SL  dvotb. 

da  (Dubgint  AC.  866.  Dufennanf  LI.  172).  Ml.W.  cfu,  Voc.Co  duw, 
Co.  du,  Br.  du,  Gaul.  Dubis,  Ir.  cfu& ;  discynn,  Co.  dijskynna.  Br.  diskenn. 
Van.  diiSenn  (ML.)  from  Lat  descendo  (see  also  ML.  161);  diffeith  M.  170, 
183  (subst. :  M.  218),  mor  diffeith  BB.  106-10,  Voc.Co.  mor  difeid  (=difeith), 
G).  dyveyth,  O.Br.  -difeith,  MI.Bt.  diffetK  diffez  from  Lat  deffctus;  dysc 
(pL  O.Br,  discou)  <  Lat  discus. 

§  120.  fc  =  Brit  t:  1.  Celtfc-  (I.Eur  b(h),  gu)  2.  Lat  b-i 

braut  •doom'  CH.  2,  LI.  120,  Mod.W.  brawd  (Co.  ires,  Bret 

h-euO*  Gaul.  Bratuspantium,  Ir.  tra7/i,  cp.  Slav,  bbrati,  Lat.  /ero, 

Skr.  bhirati;  bryein,  bryeint,  breint  LI.  120,  121,  breynt,  breinft) 

La.,  pi.  breynheu  L.W.  42*27,  brennhin,  brennin,  pi.  breenhined 

^  In  Glamorgan,  they  are  voiceless  or  the  voice  vibration  is  mi- 
nimaL  Cp.  Loth,  RC  I.e.  and  also  Quiggin,  RC  XXXVIII.  17  f. 
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LI.  120,   121,  Ml.W.  brenhin,    brennin,    Co.   brentyn,  bryntyn 

O.Brit.  Brigantes  (cf.  Ir.  Brigid),  Skr.  brhint-;  bydaul  'secular' 

LI.  120,  byt,  Co.  bys,  beys,  MLBr.  fccf,  Ir.  tiY/i,  GauL  Bitunges 

(from  ^ei-,  SL  ziti), 

bendicetic  LI.  121,  bendigo  etc.  (see  ML.)<Lat.  benfe)dico ;  bathoriayth  LI.  120, 
cp.  bathu,  Voc.Co.  bath  <  Lat.  batto,  battere;  W.  barf  (Voc.Co.  barf,  baref), 
Ml.Br.  barff  etc.  from  Lat.  barba ;  bayol  A.L.  II.  792,  Voc.Co.  baiol,  Br. 
beol  <  Lat.  b^jUla, 

b  for  O.F.  V-  bilain,  cf.  also  berf  for  Lat.  verbum. 
For  provection   of  initial  mediae,   e.g.   Gueith   Tineuur  LI.,  ked 
kouenho  L.W.,  o  keyll  e  kM;  e  kocled,  e  taleyth  see  §  141. 
For  instances  of  initial  unlenated  m  see  infra. 

O.  Brit,  mediae  became  voiced  spirants  (*;,  5,  v)  almost 
universally  in  the  middle  of  the  words. 

After  the  nasals  the  mediae  were  not  lenated,  but  they 
were  assimilated  to  the  nasal  at  a  very  early  date:  ngyi).,  nd 
>  nn,  mb  >  m(m).  O.  Brit,  m  shares  the  fate  of  the  mediae  (the 
group  nm  became,  however,  nw,  cf.  O.W.  anu  (Ml.W.  enw)  < 
*anm',  cp.  Ir.  a*nm). 

• 

W.  8,  V.  *s- 

Welsh  soft  spirants  S  and  v  go  the  greatest  extent  to  O.Brit. 
d  and  b.  m ;  beside  that  8  goes  back  to  an  earlier  i  or  8. 

§  121.  Instances  of  §:  diluyb:  dy  luyd  LI.  120;  clawb  :claud 
LI.  143,  146,  157,  191,  217,  221,  226,  268,  272.  gueirclaud  LI. 
264;  afrwyb =?  abruid  Ju\.  I.  3,  C.  6;  Annovyb^Annouid  LI. 
257;  be8=fec<f  LL  226;  adbyh=atbid  C.  18;  dyb  =  did  C,  CH.2; 
anhawb  =  hanaud  C.  1 ;  blwybyn  =  bloidm  C.  18,  20;  blaib  'wolP 
cf.  Bledgint  LI.  32,  44,  Mod.  Blebyn.  Bledgur  CH.  8,  LI.  247, 
257,  265,  Bledri  LL  247,  252,  CH.  5;  mynyb  =  mynid,  mynyd: 
minid  LI.  (42),  78,  (134),  155,  196.  242,  diminid  CH.  6;  ro8i; 
ha  rodes  CH.  7,  rodesit  CH.2;  me8 ; merf Juv. IL  2;  MoridUnum 
>(Cair)  Merdin  Nen.  Itp.  §  66;  r^S  'free':  ryd  LL  120;  fub: 
pull  Rud  U.  173,  210,  Rudpull  LL  156;  clebyfsvford':  in  fin  dou 
cledif  LI  255;  cilyb :  dicilid  U.  236  (Z.E.407):  c/e8,  cf.  cled  LI. 
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268,  guocled  LI.  265  (see  Z.E.  617);  cascordmaur  G.  XII;  padiu 
gl.,  padiw,  pydiw  R.B.B.  57,  162*). 

The  sound  5  is  represented  as  a  rule  by  Ml.W.  d*).  In  the  Black 
Book,  it  is  represented  by  -f- :  e.  g.  diuet  B.B.  47,  celuit  7*4.  hoffet  77 ; 
5art9-9;  Weifl012  (blei8);  eisfcf  3110;  frugaref  3111;  hebH  44'li;  argluit 
44-3;  coedKeliton  516;  Wfaucf  5813;  bcf  66  ff.;  rofi  713;  ruHon  7213; 
i^/iiyfin  81*10;  imtuin 929; gorterch  98*8 ;  ocf  (oc6)  95 ;  bcifacf  102' lUkert ib.; 
etc.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule  BB.  d=b  (bed  BB.  69  by 
later  hand),  bid  52*5,  oed  (oc8)  l'4-6-8,  Guin  mab  Nud  988  (Gwyn  ab 
Nu6)  etc.  Seldom  BB.  -f=Mod.W.  -d:  imbit  BB.  70.  For  t,  ft  Ml.W.  it 
see  §  138  note. 

O.W.  d==b:diued  CH.  2  (diwe8);  O.W.  fA  =  6.  cyhoith  LI.  120 
cyhoe6;  ?  dmarguithiejt  CH.  3. 

LW.  expressed  8  by  cf,  cf/i  :  aguedy,  aguedhy ;  kerdhet,  cerdet ; 
duruidhau  (=trwy8aw);  guedu;  guedhyll  (gweSill);  guydhel  (Gwyfiel) ; 
hyrguet;  med,  medu,  medhu;  penkynyd;  pendhu;  tudhedyn; 

byf,  th:  heyd,  heyt  (=hai6);  detef  (deSf);  guit  ai  huydheu  (gwy6 
'goose*) ;  guyt  'trees',  diguitau,  dikutau,  dyguyd,  diguith,  dicuit  (dygwyS) ; 
gttahart  (gwahar6);  Hat  Uaa  Hla^);  ryd,  ryt,  rit  (rhyft);  naud,  naudh, 
nahud,  naut  (nau6  'protection*) 

Maydu,  maethu,  3.  sg.  maet  3.  sg.oas.  subj.  mayher  (maebu) ;  etheuis 
(— c6cwis). 

§  122.  8  goes  back  to  O.Brit,  cf,  Celt,  d  (from  lEur.  d, 
dh)  and  Lat.  d,  e.  g.  fu8,  Voc.Co.  rud,  Co.  ruth,  Br.  ruz,  Ir. 
ruad:  Lat.  ru/iis,  O.Icel.  raupr;  bub,  O.Bret,  bud,  O.Brit.  Boudi- 
ca^  cp.  Bodicus,  h.buaid,  O.Icel.  byti;  r/iuyS,  Bret,  rouez,  cp.  Gaul. 
Eporedia,  gorwyb,  cf.  Ml.  Lat.  veredus,  paraveredus,  Ir.  re'c/,  cp 
E.  nc/e;  4y8ar,  Co.  bothar,  Bret,  bouzar,  Ir.  bodar,  Skr.  badhira-; 
neb,  neben,  Mod.Co.  ned,  neian,  Ml.Br.  nez-,  nezenn,  Ir.  sned 
(cp.  Gr.  x6vi5e^»  O.E.  hnitu);  beb,  Co.  beth,  Br.  bez,  E.  fcecf, 
Lat.  fodio;  meb  (VocCo.  medu),  Br.  mez,  Ir.  micf,  Gr.  ^leiK*. 

rdyrb  :  barb  {nant  y  bard  LI.  134),  Voc.Co.  barth,  Br.  fcarz, 
Gaul.  Bardomagus,  Ir.  fcarcf;  ar8  (cfir  arcf  LI.  174),  Gaul.  Ardu- 
enna,  sec  §  17;  orS,  Mod.  ^or8,  Ml.Br.  orz,  Ir.  ord. 

In  Lat  loanwords,  it  goes  back  to  Lat.  d  :  Lat.  ludas  >  lubas, 
Ibas  Utas  BB.  62-5,  Idas  878);  preift  (pl.prezJeu  T. 5421)  from 


^  Nennius  transcribes  O.  E.  b  by  d. 
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Lat.  praedium  and  pvaeda.  O.W.  veid  gl.,  Ml.W.  rei8    from  Lat. 
radius;  prub  (jyrud  M.  93)  < prucfens ;  swyb  from  Lat.  sf c/es. 

Lat.  rd>  r6  :  ur8  (urcf  C),  Br.  urz  from  Lat.  ordo.  For  *ld,..  II 
see  infra. 

As  for  *dl,  its  development  is  not  clear. 

For  Vr  cp.  crcir,  Ir.  cretair  (q.  vide);  Lat  cathedra  yW,  cadeir 
(see  ML).  In  compounds:  eirif  ^ad-rim-  (but  see  also  RC. XXXVI  182f.). 

8.  Ir.  6  from  *z.  zg:  Mod.W.  maib,  Co.  meith  (Lhuyd),  O.Bret. 
meid,  Gaul,  ^mesga,  Ir.  medg,  cp.  Gr.  piioyco;  frai6,  beibio,  Ir.  fredg. 
Mod.  Ir.  biodhgaim.  zb  :  obf,  Ir.  odb  (i.e.  o8P).  Grk.  6oq7v^.  •zd  >  88 
>  ff,  W.Co  f/i.  Br.  z.  O.  Ir.  tt  (see  §  161). 

§  123.  8  <  i  :  i;  >  y8,  e8  :  newyb  (§111  II  p),  Co.  newyth, 
Br.  nevez,  O.Br,  nouuid,  niguid,  Gaul.  Noviodunum,  Ir.  nuie,  Skr. 
nivya- ;  myny8,  Voc.Co.  meniYh,  Co.  meneth,  Br.  menez,  O.Bret. 
-monid <^*monijo' ;  cleb,  Br.  kleiz,  Ir.  c/c;  bybaf,  Co.  bethaf,  ML 
Br.  bezaff,  Ir.  fciu,  Lat.  ^o ;  ny8u,  Co.  nethe,  Br.  neza,  Ir.  sni-, 
cp.  Skr.  sniyu-;  dyb  (see  §  31),  Voc.Co.  deth,  Co.  dyth,  deth, 
Br.  deiz,  Ir.  cfza  <  *dijeus,  cp.  Skr.  dfya'us ;  r/iy8,  Skr.  priya- ;  ysby- 
baden  (Ispidatenn  LI.  202,  Co.  spethes,  Br.  spezat),  Ir.  see. 

r;  >  r8  :  *ar/ef  >  ar8 ;  Mod.W.  Iwerbon  etc.,  Ir.  Jfnu ;  cp.  also 
Mod.W. /iai8,  Br./ieiz  from  *5as/o-  (Gaul.?  [s]asiam  ?)  Skr.  sas^^a-. 

8  for  V  <  6  in  cu8ig/  from  Lat  cubiculum. 

§  124.  v<  fc:  /oufcer  gl.  splendor,  Mod.W.  Ileufer  (M1.W. 
Ileuer);  yf- :  (cet  ifcen  Juv.  II.  2,  evez5  A.  6,  yuei  A.  5*11);  £fcu- 
racum  >  (Cair)  Ebrauc  AC.  866,  Nen.  §  66  (Ml.W.  Caer  Efrawc) ; 
avalt  O.W.  abal'brouannou  gl.,  aballenn  LI.  172,  207,  auatten 
LI.  74,  a/a//en  BB.  48,  50,  51,  52,  aivaWen  BB.  49  :  a/a/fcn;  frefc 
CH.  3,  tref  LI.  247,  257,  268  (cf.  O.Br,  trebou) ;  guobri  gl., 
Mod.W.  go/ri;  arfcer  gl.,  Mod.  ar/er;  gefceW  Ox.  2,  Mod.  gefail, 
dreb  gl,  dref;  gofer,  cf.  j^ufcer  fc/c/ian  LI.  123,  cf.  also  251 ;  -byw 
in  comp.  -vyw  :  Collbiu  LI.  73,  211  etc.,  Colluiu  163,  Merchbiu 
LI.  200,  217,  265,  270,  Merchuiu  161,  230,  268,  271,  Morbiu 
111,  Moruiu  228,  Satumbiu  AC.  831,  CH.  5,  Sulbiu  LL  31. 
43,90  ( 1 60),  Onnuiu  1 40 ;  Cicbran  LI.  1 59,  Cinbran  276,  Conuran 
167,  Confcran  122,  Cuntran  150;  Dofran  169,  Ditran  217;  - 
CmMm  G.  XVI,  cf.  VII,  Cinuelin  LI.  173,  199.  Guruodu  LL 
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179,  190,  Guoruodu  LI.  191,  cf.  Arthbodu  LI.  80  etc.  (§  162); 
Albrit  LL  (=O.Br.  Altfrif,  Albrit  Chr.Bret.  111).  Colbrit  LI.  - 
ov  :  lacou  CH.2,  lacob  Gen.  I,  LI. /aco.  *duv  :  Dubgint  AC.  866, 
Dubnnant  du  LI.  172  :  du  LI.  155.  258.  Dubglas  Nen.  §  56. 
♦fw>O.W.  fti  gl.  (see  §  213). 

Spelling  like  di  lob  gl.  (lob  =  lov,  Lat.  lovem)  proves  that 
-fr-,  -6  was  =  v. 

§  125.  v:  O.W.  6  [v]  from  Brit,  b  (lEur.  6.  t/i)  :  afon.  Voc. 

Co.  auon  (Bret.  Pont-aven),  Brit.  Abona,  Ir.  atann ;  *cfuv  >  cfu, 

q). Gaul.  Dubis,  Ir.  c/ufr  (see  supra);  yfei  (see  supra).   Co.  eve 

Bret-  eva,  Ir.  ifcim.  Skr.  pibami;  tref,  O.Br,  frefc  (see  supra),  Ir. 

treb,   U.  trifu',  Lat.  fritus.  -  ♦fcr.  ♦W.  ♦fcn :  cfufcr  G.  XXXIII  etc. 

(§  24),  Ir.  dobuv.  Lit duburas  'pool';  /ofcurgl..  Mod.  //o/r,  masc. 

ffi4^,  Ml.Br.  /foyjfr  (Br.  low),  Ir.  /otur,    Gr.  Xc&Pti  ;     ^a/r  (o/  y 

gafcr  LL  134)*),  VocCo.  gauav,    Co.  gaver.  O.Br,  melgabr,  Br. 

gaour,  gannr,  Ir.gabor,  Gaul.  Gabromagus;  mefl  {mefyl  LI.  120), 

Co.  meuly  Ir.  mebul  {bl  <  •m/.  Gr.  fi£^q)o^ai?)**) ;  rfiwn  (see  §  24), 

Co.  down,  Br.  doun,  Ir.  domun,  SI.  dhno  <  ^dUbno-, 

Cefn  [HirCemyn  LI.  134,  Cemn  156?],  cp.  Gaul.  Gehenna,  Cevenna 
beside  K^mievov,  see  Holder,  I.  880  f. ;  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
it  is  *bn  or  *mn,  see,  however,  Holder  1.  c.  Note  variation  bn:  mn 
in  Dubno  :  Dumno,  cp.  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  180. 

Lat  b :  tabernaytafarn ;  Lat.  probare^profi,  Co.  provas  (pret.). 

In  W.  cyfaint :  Lat  conventio  f  must  be  due  to  Romance  influ- 
ences, cy  is  due  to  association  with  preverb  cy(f);  cy-. 

fer  >  vr  :  Ityfr,  Co.  levar,  Ml.Br.  lef(f)r  from  Lat.  liber. 

/fe  >  Iv  :  gilb  Ox.  2,  gilbin  gl..  Mod.W.^y//,  Voc.Co.  geluin, 

Ir.  gulban,  cp.  O.  Icel.  /:o//r;  e/^8  (elbid  Juv.  I.  5).  Gaul.  Albiorix ; 

rfc>rv:  Carbani  uallis  LI.  147  (Carfan), 

V  <*6  lEur.  go,  go/i :  ny/.  nyfio,  Ir.  snigid:  SI.  snigh;  deifio,  Br.  devf 
and  deiW  (Trig.),  cf.  Ir.  da'g :  Lat.  fovere,  Lith.  degu. 

*)  Gahran  LL  158,  182,  190. 

•*)  nfy/  (nyw/  P.  449,  M.  293),  H.Van.  ivlenn  and  nivlenn  (sec 
ML.  p.  190;  for  Nioul,  Nihoul  [in  a  placename  in  Morbihan]  see  Loth, 
RC  XX.  346/7)  postulates  *nib.'lo  or  niv'lo  (Loth  derives  it  from  nibulus 
or  niKa/as,  see  ML.  Lc.  and  RC.  1.  c,  but  cp.  also  Pedersen,  I.  117). 
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V  <  Lat.  b :  pIwyf(T.  72*23),  O.Br,  pluiu,  phi,  ploe,  VocCo. 
plui,  Ml.Co.  plu,  Mod.  plew,  Ml.Br.  ploue  <  Lat.  plebem  etc. ; 
b  after  or  before  a  liquid  :  twrf  from  Lat.  turb  .  . ;  barf  from 
Lat.  barba;  *rb(ij)  >  rw:  syberw  (cp.  syberwyt  R.  1035*21)<L.  su- 
perbus  (see  Loth,  ML.  125). 

§  126.  V,  O.W.  m  [vj  from  Celt,  or  Lat.  m  (when  between 
the  vowels  or  after  a  sonant) :  achmonou  gl.,  Mod.W.  achfon, 
cp.  Ir.  a*cme;  amal  gl.,  cp.  W.  hafal,  Co.  haval,  Ml.Br.  haual,  Ir. 
sam'i/,  amal,  cp.  dVa,  Lat.  similis ;  anamou  gl.,  Ml.W.  anaf.  Ml. 
Br.  anaff,  Ir.  anim;  calaf  (calaw  BB.  89*5,  O.W.  calamennou,  Voc. 
Co.  kala  gueli,  see  also  ML.  142)  <  Lat.  calamus,  cyf-  {cimadas, 
O.Br,  comadas  (sic  lege),  O.Ir.  comadas,  cemecid  Ox.  2,  Mod. 
cyfegyb ;  arcimeir  C.  6, 1 1,  errcimeir  C.  12,  etc.,  arciueiv  (opposite) 
LL  196,  208,209,241,244,  257,262,264,  cp.  Mod.  cy/air.  Voc. 
Co.  ce/-  (in  chefals),  Bret.  (Cath.)  queff-  etc.,  O.Ir.  com-,  emicf  gl. 
emedou  gl..  Mod.  e^8,  Ir.  humae;  etem,  Mod.W.  ccfa/,  ecfau,  cf. 
O.Icel/a^mr;  em,  e/,  (issem  gl. ;  CH.  4 ;  C.=M1.W.  ys  e/,  ^Tiefi  e/ 
LI.  120,  guety  e/,  /lac  ef  ib.  121),  Co.  e/,  MLBret.  eff,  cp.  Ir. 
som ;  llyfan,  Voc.Co.,  Co.  louan,  Ml.Br.  louffan,  Mod.Br.  louan, 
Ir.  loman.  nef  (nem  Juv.  1. 9),  Voc.Co.  nef,  Ml.Br.  neff,  Bret. 
env,  Ir.  nem,  cp.  A  vest,  n^mata-,  Lat.  nemus  (preferable  to  deri- 
vation from  nebh-,  Skr.  nabhas-.  Or.  veqpo?);  remedau  Juv.  I. 
5=Mod.W.  rhyfebau;  pryf,  Co.  pref,  Ml.Br.  pre^  (q.  v.),  Ir. 
cru'm;  in  superlatives  in  -haf  {<^,*Semo'):  e.g.  hinham  Ox.2, 
Ml.W.  hynafM.  93,  diguedham  C,  cfiVef/ia/ BB.  53*16,  cp.  eiY/ia/ 
LI.  141,  guarthaf  LI  175,  229,  274,  guartham  LI.  73  (guartha  LI. 
156, 157,  196,  262,  Co.  guartha);  Dyvet,  cp.  Demetica  regio  Ll. 
125,  130. 

da/  (cp.  clauorion  Ll.  126),  Voc.Co.  claf,  Ml.Br.  cUff,  Br.  iSr/am% 
klafi,  Ir.  dam;  Ml.W.  c/a/af  (pi.  deueit  LI.  145),  Voc.Co.  Jauaf,  Co.  daues 
dauas,  Br.  danvad*),  cp.  Lat.  domitus,  W.  6^  Co.  dofj  Ml.Br.  doff,  Br.  doKv  : 
Lat.  domare;  haf  (see  §  17) ;  gaca/(see  §  50) ;  henmam  Ox.  2  =  henfam,  cp. 
mam ;  tennisceticion  gl.  solicitos,  cp.  Mod.  tetfysgu  :  mysgu  (§  168,  2) ;  mor- 
meluet  gl.  testudmum,  cp.  Mod.W.  morfalwen,  Bret.  (Cath.)  melhuedenn  etc., 

*)  cp.  Ir.  dam. 
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see  Loth,  Voc.;  -ma:  MLW.-/a  (cp.  Gaul  -magus,  see  §  16)  in  digatma,  gua- 
roima  fguaroimaou)  gL,  guylma  LI.  120  (Ml.W.  gwylfa^  Voc.Co.  guiUhua), 
dadlnut  LI.  120,  Ml.W.  dadylfa,  cibracma  CH.  4,  aperua  (=  aberfa)  LI.  120 ; 
dy  miner  LI.  120  (muner);  ay  dimanuo  LI.  121  (==:  difanwo)\  Catamanus 
inscr.  =  Catman  Gen.  I,  Ml.W.  Cadfan,  cp.  (ualle)  Cliduan  LI.  234 ;  Cin- 
marc  G.  Vllh  Cinuarch  U.  221,  ML  W.  Cyn/arc/i. 

Inscr.  Brohomagli:  Brocmail  AC.  662,  Gen.  XVIII.  XXVII. 

XXIX.  XXXI,  Brochmail  XVII.  XVIII,  Brochmail  Brocuail  Bro- 

chuail  LI.  q.  v.,  see  also  ZE.  102.  Arthmail  G.  XXIX,  LI.  237. 

243.  ArthuailU.  223/4.  DocmailG.  XXXII.  cf.  Mae/^n  (see  §  46) 

and  Ir.  maL  — 

ni'mer  gl.  =  ni/cr,  Co.  nyver,  never,  Br.  niver  <  Lat.  numerus 
(§  37  n.) ;  plu(f) iVoc  Co.  pluuen.  Ml. Br.  pluff,  pluuen  etc.  (see  Loth  ML.), 
ufill  (vffil  BB.  22*4,  If  humil  Juv.  I.  7),    Voc.Co.  huuel  Ml.Br.  u/uc/,  etc. 

m  before  or  after  /,r,n  :  ysgafn,  Co.  scaff,  Br.  skanv,  cp. 
O.W.  scamnheginf  gl.  (§  168,  2);  sa/n  (Voc.Co.  stefenic),  Mod. 
Co.  zau^n.  Ml.Br.  staffn,  Mod.Bret.  staon,  Van.  sfan.  Awest.  sta- 
man- ;  //y/h,  O.Br.  limncoUin,  gurlimun  gl.,  Ml.Bret.  dileffn,  Lat. 
Umax ;  defnyh  (defnyd  M.l  18  =  de/nyf  P.  477).  Ml.Br.  dajfnez. 
Mod.Br.  danvcz,  Treg.  danve,  Ir.  damne;  cym-  (e.g.  cymreith, 
cyfreith  LI.  120):  Ir.  com-  (s.  supra);  Lat.  columna y colofn 
(T.  46- 13,  em  golofneu  T.  4*  17). 

Negative  prefix  •ri-  before  I  Eur.  p/-,  pr- ;  ijip/-,  mpr->  am/-  amr- 
^a//-,  a/r-;  e.g.  a/?e5.  Forms  like  aflafar,  Voc.Co.  aflauar  are  due  to 
analogy. 

rm  >  rv  ;  cwrwf  T.  40*20,  kuruf,  kvryw  La,  cwrw,  Voc.Co. 
core/,  coru/.  Mod.Co.  kor,  Ir.  co'rm,  cu'rm,  Gaul.  xor'Ofxi;  Mermin 
AC.  844.  G.  I.  IV  (cp.  Nen.  §  16).  Meruin  LI.  186.  201.  Meruyn 
Bruts  259 ;  —  Lat.  tmma  >  /or/;  Lat.  arma  >  arf,  Co.  arv  (ML.), 
arm  gl. ;  permedius,  O.W.  permed  (in  permedinferedou  gl.).  perued 
LI.  73,  242,  272,  cp.  M.  5,  O.Br,  permet,  Co.  perveth*). 

/m:  ce/^S  {celuit  BB.  7*4),  celmed]\x\,  I.  7.  Ir.  calma;  Lat. 
palma,  Voc.Co.  pa//  see  ML.  192.  -  nu'  <  nm  or  *nam  :  O.W.  anu 
gL,  pi.  enuein  gl.,  Ml.W.  enw,  Co.  hanow.  Br.  hano  etc.,  see  §  17, 
cp.  Ir.  ^nm ;  menw,  Ir.  menme. 

•)  But  Garmawn  <  Germanus,  see  ML.  125. 
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Note :  Loumarch  AC.  903  (cf.  Gen.  II),  Loumarch  LI.  222, 
223, 240,  Leumarch  218,  MLW.  Llywarch  (Bruts  260)  [cf.  march] ; 
for  the  change  cf.  *LugubeIinus^LIyweIyn ;  Lugubal(l)ium  >  Caer 
L(l)iwelyb,  Nen.  66' :  Cair  Ligualid.  — 

Note  cawsant  for  \av'sant,  see  §  222. 

For  ef :  eu  in  gobef,  gobeu,  Mod.W.  edau  (O. W.  etem)  see 
supra. 

For  w  in  syberw  see  supra.  In  Mod.W.  tafod :  tavawt,  Voc. 
Co.  tauot,  Co.  tavas,  Br.  feocf  (^ngw).  It.  tenge,  O.  Lat.  dingua. 

For  Mod.  ca/ocf  for  cawad,  brifo  for  fcriVo  [cp.  Bret,  divez  : 
W.cfiVeS]  cp.  §  222. 

Epenthetic  /  in  Ilyfu,  ML  W.  Ilyaw,  ML  Br.  leat 

For  pythefnos :  pythewnos  <C*pymthegnos  compare  §  204. 

§  127.  Final  v(§  213):  *tum  (in^rftim  C.  6?),  Mod.  twf, 
tw,  cf.  Lat.  tumeo ;  gnif  (cf.  guotgnim  Ju.  I.  9,  gurugnim  ib.  5) 
Ir.  gnim,  *erchiv  :  di  erchim  tir  Telih  CH.  2,  MLW.  erchi;  *nediv, 
nedim  Ox.2,  cf.  Mod.  nehyf;  guillihim  Ox.2,  Mod.  gwellaif  beside 
MLW.  guelleu  P.  483;  Selim  AC.  613,  Gen.  XXIV,  XXII,  LL  255 
etc.,  Selif  111  etc.;  guartha  LL  etc.,  see  supra,  cf.  §  213. 

lau  <  ♦lauv  :/au  CH.  2,i5/au  LL  272,  LauhirU.  118,  125, 
laubael  Ox.  2 ;  dauu  gl.  cliens,  Mod.  daw,  MLBr.  deuff  etc.,  see 
§  63 ;   cu,  Co.  cuf,  O.Br,  cum,  MLBr.  cuff,  Mod.  kun,  Ir.  coim. 

§  128.  The  spirant  v  in  MLW.  was  written  u,  uu,  v,  fu,  /.  the  last 
particularly  at  the  end  of  words  but  also  kyfedach  M.  13  etc. . 

BB.  1.  w  [v]*):  aw  101.14,  guarthaw  662,  feccaw 42*3.  winnvis  44*4, 
GoH^anon  6'6,  ferwin ;  new  22;  itcywisscaran  24*12,  pnV  21*9,  tnvyhaw  53*19, 
y  prowi67*8,  nycharaw  7014,  muyfiaw  81*8,  fceivin  90*8.  fca/angacaiv  91*12, 
a  wum  99*  13. 

2.  V  [v]**):  vuchet  35*10,  issi  vry  vrcn/iin  39*12,  vad  veidrolU  voli 
43*10.11,  vo  47*2,  vy  hun  49*11,  vonf  55*4,  vy  59*2,  y  Kryf/ion  61*5,  vor- 


*)  ^  M  woscord  10*6,  wober  16*1,   fywarc/i  42*10,  u^ascauJ  42*5 
etc.  etc. 

•♦)  v  =  w:  vrihav  16*3,  /le/v  37*6,  guarvy  50*6,  ve  54*16,  Hcanavon 
67*19,  syfeerv  69-9. /av  6913,  cfuv  7311,  erg/iV79*6,  (arawneuf/iume  81*15), 
affav  42*15  etc.:  oetun  23  etc.  or  Mod.W.  u;  //v25*9,  bami'  42*4,  fcv  46*4, 
evr  43*4,  ^o/ev,  orev  43*15,  blodev  24*5. 
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ftuVf  73-2. //euver 88-5.  avonif 91 '3.  3.  u  [v]*):  karhwiue  1009,  diuanvS5% 
lyuef  88*8,  rynetevlTS,  kyueistet  2&  10,  bronureith  919,  gogiueirch  9614. 
kyuoeth  187.  ac  a  uif  47*2.  art/uyreauc  38*5.  [  /  [v]  *♦) :  y  tof  34*9. 
oef  50-2,  kisscaf  5310,  discoganafe  5910.  ff  [v]***) :  a  ffv  ac  nidoes  BB. 
21-13,  a  tiff  BB.  50  (=  a  /y/  49).  loff  BB.  42i3  (lob),  v/^/  BB.  224. 
dyffy  50-13,  ayflW  ib..  bariffvin  53-5]. 

§  129.  In  O.W.  the  spirant  g  had  already  been  lost  in 
part.  It  is  written  g:  1.  in  compounds  2.  after  /,  r  and  3.  so- 
metimes after  i,  c:  — 

l.digIuiuhitOx.2;  dirgatissegl.;  digauayl LI.  121 ;  amgnau- 
hot  gl.;  Rudglann  AC.  796;  Cingleis  LI.  134  (Mod.  Cynles);  Dubgleis, 
Dagieis  LI.  78  (=  DuMds).  Dyfleis  LI.  262.  Dubleis  141.  cp.  Duglas;  Sulgen 
CH.  5.  LL  145. 156, 176. 191.  205  etc. ;  ^naugen  LL  204.  Arthgen  AC.  807. 
G.XXVI  (Bmts  Arthen,  Gaul  Mrfogcnos.  see  Holder);  Abrgen  LL  143. 
Catgen  LI.  276.  But  also  g  >  0  in  /uird  gl.  horti.  plur.  of  *luorth»  Voc  Co. 
/uwortfi-,  Br.  /lorz  (compound  of  orth). 

In  Ml.W.  the  spirant  5  has  disappeared,  but  after  a  dental 
it  often  became  i,  e.  g.  Ml.W.  Moryen:  O.W.  Morgen  G. 
XXV,  LI.  170;  Uryen:  O.W.  I7rfc^en  Nen.  §63  (var.  Urbeghen), 
AC.  626,  G.  VIII;  aria/  (arya/  P.  484)  :  Ir.  ir^a/;  anyan<*an- 
^an  <*pcf/ii+gen...  (H.  Van.  a^en) ;  in  Bledginf  LL  32,  44  > 
Mod.  Blebyn,  51  became  y,  cp.  infra. 

[cp.  ^0  from  *wo :  diguolouichetic  gl.  proditus,  diguadef 
(Ml.W.  diode f)  LI.  120,  beside  dowomisuram(m)i  Ox,  2]. 

2.  •^  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words :  a)  /$,  r^  >  /i, 
ri,  Bret./c'/i,  r(^h:  colginn  gl.,  Mod.W.  colyn  {l^iyly  q.  v.),  cp. 
Ir.  colg;  helghati  gl.,  inhelcha  gl.,  Ml.W.  l.sg.  helyaf,  cp.  Mod. 
Bret,  dieted  ha,  Voc.Co.  helhwur,  Ml.Co.  helhys  'hunted',  cp.  Ir.  selg; 
aryant,  VocCo.  argans,  Co.  arhans,  Bret,  arc'hant,  Gaul.  Arganto- 
magus^  Ir.  a^rget,  Lat  argentum ;  Lat.  organumy  orian  BB.  13'5t). 


*)  u  =  Mod.  1.  u,  or  2.  H':      1.  mur.  i^un  etc.      2.  riuelsud;  suyna 
83*13,  ^uaef,  etc.  etc. . 

•^  f=if;  Frangc  562  etc.    ♦♦♦)  ff=IAod.  ff.fflam  3812. 
f)  r^^n:  dynnyom  LI.  1^0.  cp.  Ir.  cfuin  orgun. 
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5r>Ml.W.  y:  e.  g.  colyn,  meryb,  see  §  211. 

rse  >  MI. W.  re :  MorgeHud  AC.  796,  Gen.  XIII,  XIV,  Marge- 
Hud  AC.  811,  cp.  Gen.  II,  Margefud  LI.  125,  270,  MLW.  Ma- 
reduh. 

Final  I5,  rj  :  The  spirant  appears  in  MLW.  as  y,  a,  w  or 
it  disappears,  e.  g.  ezra,  eiry,  Bret,  ere /i,  Ir.  ar^  z-  bainne;  bwrw, 
1.  sg.  byryaf  (see  §211);  gwala,  Mod.Br.  gwalc'h ;  boly,  bola,  Bret. 
bolc'h,  Ir.  fco/g,  GauL  bulga;  cala,  caly,  Bret,  kalch;  Uwrw  (Co. 
lergh,  lyrgh,  Br.  lerc'h),  Ir.  /org^;  the  spirant  often  disappears: 
fco/y  >  bol;  calyycal  (Mod.Co.  kal);  daly,  dal:  MLW.  attal;  see 
also  §  211. 

2.  p)  Before  /,  r,  n  the  spirant  5  became  i  (for  the  chrono- 
logy cf. :  Mailoc  Britonensis  ecclesiae  episcopus,  2"**  council  of 
Braga  572  AD). 

exx. :  7^ag/ocunu5 (Gildas),  MailcunNcn.,  M.L\^, Maelgwn  (see  §46), 
Brohomagli  inscr.  :  Brocmail  AC.  662  etc..  Arthmail  G.  XXIX,  Docmail 
XXXII  etc.,  Ir.  ma7. 

ag/ :  Mod.W,  caul  <  Lat.  coaglum ;  W.  ystrail  from  Lat.  strHigla,  but 
O.Bret,  straul  see  Loth.  ML.  217  and  Pedersen.  Gr.  I.  223. 

jr  >  ir :  acr.  Ir.  ar^ajr- ;  gweir,  Ir.  fer,  *wegr. . ;  oer,  Ir.  iiar<  *05r . . 
cf.  Calend.  of  Coligny  OgTon...  (see  §46);  ^irco/ <C  Lat.  ^grico/a :  O.W. 
flairmaur  gl.  olacem.  Mod.W.  fleirio,  Voc.Co.  flair  (O.Br,  fleriot  quae 
redolet)  from  Lat.  frAgrare.  (L.  peregrinus :  Voc.Co.  pirgirin,  Co.  pryerin. 
Mod.  Br.  pirc'hirin,  MLW.  pererin  <C  *perzerin  <^  per^rin  from  pergrinus) 
gn  >  in,  e.  g.  oen,  Ir.  uan  *ogn . . .  (see  §  46) ;  ymrain.  Lat.  impraegno;  swyn 
<^  segnum  <[  Lat.  signum  (cf.  Co.  sona  *to  bless'). 

The  suffix  *-agno  appears  in  Welsh  as  -an.  O.Brit.  Corbagni: 
Nant  Carban  LI.  145,  Caibani  147;  Curcagni  (inscr.),  O.W.  Circan  LL162,etc. 

3.  In  the  middle  of  words,  [5]  is  sometimes  written  g,  h 

after  e,  i  in  O.W.  scamnhegint  gl.  beside  nertheint;  Regin  AC. 

808, 8 14. Gen. II, XIII, XIV  (MLW. /?ein),  [regenaul  gl];  VurH- 

gerno  etc.  (see  infra),  Outigirn,  Ritigirn,  Dufigirn,  Cattegirn  etc., 

see  infra ;  digluiuhit  Ox.  2 ;  immoffihiou  gl. ;  guillihim  Ox.  2  *wil- 

tigim-.  Mod.  gwellaif. 

§  130.  For  the  development  of  groups  containing  an  intervocalic 
J  compare  a)  j  between  two  palatals:  Vurtigemo  Bede;  Guorthigimi 
AC.  425.  GuorfAigimus 436.  Nen.  §45,47.31.  Guorthigimo  AC A97,Ntn. 
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§  37,  Guorthegimus  Ncn.  §  45,  Guoviigimn  CH.  5,  Cair  Guorthigim  Nen. 
^S",  42 ;  Guorthigimiaun  Ncn.  49 :.  Gurtheym  BB.  67*5,  Catiegim  Gen. 
XXII,  XXIII.  cp.  XXVII,  Cafcgim  Nen.  §44,  48:  Catotigimi  inscr.  (for 
^Catutigem , .) ;  Conthigimi  AC.  612,  Dutigim  Nen.  §62,  Eutigim  LI.  245, 
140,  Ritigim  G.  X,  Outigim  ib.,  O.Br.  Machtiem^  Ritiem,  Uuiutihern 
(Chrcst.  167,  cp.  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  144) :  Ml.W.  teym,  teem  (cp.  feeirn 
BB.  79-3).  Ir.  tigeme,  oc-Hgem.  —  (dilein  gl..  Mod. W.  dilein  <  -le;  ..?);- 
hreenhin  (breennin  LI.  120,  6rennin  ib.,  brennhin  ib.,  breenhined  ib.):  fcry- 
em/,  bryein  Li.  121, 120,  cp.  O.Bret,  brientinion  gl.  ingenuis,  cp.  Loth, 
RC.  XXXVI.  181,  Ml.W.  breint  O.Brit.  Briganf/a,  Brigantes;  San  Freit 
U.  q.  v.,  Ir.  Bri^Y;  *ege:  Ml.W. fccn  forregcn...  (cp.O.W.  regenaul  g\.); 
fleen  <  Lat  legenda  (Co.  mab  lyen,  Bret. /cnn.  Van. /en  (ML.  181),  cp.also 
Ueen  q.  vide  Loth,  Lc.);  — Cair  Legion  AC.  613,  Nen.  66*),  Ml.W.  Caer 
Ueon^  Caer  Won  fi<ej...). 

[Cair  Segeint  Nen.  25,  66«,  O.Brit.  SegonHo-  Holder  II.  1450; 
ndn  :  O.  Ir.  rig*in.] 

P)  I  -i-  ja  :  cfi'a/,  Ir.  dfga/.       *cjo  in  Lat.  regula  >  rcjo/  >  rheol. 

a^i  >ei;  Lat.  vagina  >  W.  gwein  (cfy  wcin  M.  128),  Voc.Co.  guein, 
Co.  gon,  Bret,  gouhin.  (In  gwein  the  group  qi  must  have  been  con- 
tracted rather  early,  but  Breton  gouhin  postulates  vgin) ;  llain  A.  14,  20. 
cp.  Ir.  Utigen,  Cp.  also  meistr,  Voc.Co.  maisfer,  Co.  mester.  Ml.Brct. 
nutestr,  mestr<(i  L^t  magister;  saeth,  Bret,  saez  <  Lat  sagitta. 

•aje  >  'ae;  ae  :  O.W.  mais,  maes  T.  25,  Ml.W.  maes.  Br.  maes 
*magestU'\  main  (CH.,  LI.  q.  v.),  maen,  Bret,  mean,  Ir.  ma^gen ;  draen 
(T.  27-22),  Voc.Co.  drain,  Bret,  drean,  Ir.  draigen ;  Ml.W.  fraef,  Ir.  fra'^d 
(cp.  Gaul,  vertragus ;  sg.  troet  Bret,  froad,  Voc.Co.  truit  Co.  tros**)  <^ 
*trog  .  .  ?),  drein  (T.  12*5),  Voc.Co.  drcin.  Ml.Br.  drein,  *drageni.  —  fci  < 
Uegesa ;  for  mei  cp.  Loth,  RC.  XXXII.  24.  —  *ojr :  O.  Bret,  rogedou  gl. : 
Ml.W.  ^ewyb  {reuit  BB.  75). 

§  131.  [a)  Final  5  is  written  after  i  in  duorig,  dourig  Nen. 
§  68  :  but  C/ofri  Gen.  II  {Clotorigi  inscr.),  B/eJn  CH.  5,  LI. 
247  :  rfti,  O.Brit.  TiyoSovvov,  cp.  Gaul.  Caturix  etc.,  Lat.  rex; 
guotig  Ox.  1,  gueHg  CH.  2,  gueH  LI.  120,  ^e/y  LI.  121,  Ml.W. 
wedy;  a^-  in  Cunedag  Nen.  §  62,  Cuneda  Nen.  §  14,  Gen.  I, 
XVII,  XXVI,  XXXII;  note  Je^on CH.2, pi.  of  Ja LI. 248,  Ir.  Ja^J. 

b)  Final  5  disappeared  and  a)  the  preceding  vowel  was 

unchanged :   e.  g.  W.Co.  Ml.Br.  a  'goes'  (O.W.  pan  a)  <  *a$ 

(<  •agSt?),  cf.  praet.  aeth  <  *agt,  Ir.  ag-,  "^a^o,  *aga  :  ma,  -fa  (cf. 

•)  Variant  Ligion  is  due  to  the  influence  of  W.  Caer  Llion. 
••)  troys,  tros,  trous  etc.  (cp.  Loth.,  RC.  XXXVI.  206). 
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cibracma  CH.4,  digatma  gl.,  Poguisma  LI.  260:  Pouisua  LI.  158, 

guaroimaou    Ox.  1,  Ir.  mag  [<^magos'],  Gaul.  Argantomagus) ; 

da,  (Br.)  Co.  da,  Gaul.  Dago-vassus,  Ir.  dag-,  cf.  further  p/a  (T.44) 

Co.  pla  from  Lat.  plaga  (see  Loth,  M.L.  195). 

*o^o,  *o^a  :  ffo,  Co.  fo  <i*fo^a  <  Lat.  fuga ;  /o  (inscr.)  'graved?), 

Br.  golo,  Ir.  fo-Iach  *wO"logo-;  W.Voc.Co.  Br.  to,  cf.  Ir.  timthach, 

etach  (-0-  stem,  deriv. :  to'i;  O.Br,  hantertoetic  gl.,  i.e.  foetig),  cf. 

L.  fe^o,  fqg^a ;  W.,  Co.,  Br.  tro  *trog-,  cf.  Gr.  tqoxo^  (der.  tro'i  etc., 

O.Bret. ^ofroiY,  i.e.  tro'it);  W.,Co.,Br.  fcro,  O.Br,  fcro,  Gaul,  fcro- 

gae,  Allobroges  (but  Ir.  mrwg,  i-  stem)  (cf.  Lat.  mai^o). 

a^o,  tija:  perhaps  in  //u^,  but  Bret./e=Ir. /u'ge,  see  also  Loth,  RC. 
XXXVI.  181. 

-U5  =  (Ir.  -ua^  <Cog<^  oug-) :  llu  (Voc.Co.  luu,  Co.  lu),  Ir. 
sluag;  W.,  Co.,  Ml.Br.  fru,  O.W.  mortru  gl.,  Ir.  truag, 

-e5 :  re-  (deriv.  e.  g.  eireant  3.  pi.  etc.),  cf.  Ir.  r€^-,  Lat.  rego; 
He,  Co.  le,  Gr.  ^05,  cp.  infra;  gre,  Voc.Co.  grelin  (Ir.  ^a'g 
gen.  grega  :  Lat.  grex;  give  :  gweu*),  O.Br,  gueig,  O.W.  cueetic 
gl.  (i.  e.  gweedig),  W.  giveyS  (Ir.  /fgim,  Voc.Co.  guiaf  gl.  tela). 

^5  <  ^53  <  '5^  •  fcr^**)  (f.)»  Gaul.  *-briga  (Ir.  fen,  *fcngs); 
penre***)  (f.)  <  *-nga,  cf.  Ir.  cu^mrech,  rig-, 

•-150,  *-r5e  etc.:  W.  -y  :  fcry  'high'  (•fcngo-  cf.  supra);  dyly 
'deserves'  (for  Co.  dylly,  Ml.Br.  dleout  cp.  Stokes,  p.  155),  O.Ir. 
(ni)  dlig,  cf.  SI.  dlgb,  Goth,  (gen.)  dulgis. 

15  >W.  i;  Ml.Br.  fcry,  Van.  fcri,  Mod.W.  bri,  O.W.  guofcri 
(Mod.W.  gofti;  comparative  guobriach  gl.),  Co.  bry:   Ir.  brig. 

For  *brigo-*rigO'  in  O.W.  compoundsBnavae/,Briacaf,l^iacaf,see  §85. 

P)  In  some  cases  the  group  containing  the  consonant  was 

changed    altogether;  it  was  influenced  by  the  prehistoric  final 

syllable  (cf.  e  <  e^  <  15a  supra). 

*egu  >  *ewu  >  ew  in  tew  <  *tegu  (etc.,  see  §  227),  Ir.  ti^g, 
*uguy*owoyo\^.  In  O.W.  Loumarch,  Ml.W.  Uywarch,  Uowarch; 

*Lugubelinus  >  Llywelyn ;  Luguvallium  >  (Cair)  Ligualid  Ncn.  66,  Ml.W. 

Caer  Liwelyb  (i<u?). 

•)  cp.  Br.  gwea,  Mod.Co.  guia,  Lhuyd. 
••)  Co.,  Br.  bre  (cp.  Emault,  Gloss,  p.  80). 
•*♦)  Cp.  Bret  kevre,  kefre. 
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*-a^,  aj  :  Bret.  *plaou  in  Ml.  Bret,  plaouhyet  from  Lat.  plaga 
(or  was  it  pUigas?  for  W.  pla<Cpliga  see  supra),  W.  pau,  pi.  peuoeb, 
Co.  pow,  O.  Bret,  poii*)  <  Lat.  pagus,  but  ffawyb  (T.  25*4),  O.  Br.  /au. 
/«!,  Ml.Br.  /au,  q>.  ML.  167  <  Lat.  fagus,  aj  in  W.  cfau'  <  *das  :  cfeua/ 
(for  en  from  anv  in  the  non  ultimate  syllable,  see  §  %  II). 

beio,  treio  :  cf.  Ir.  bdgim,  Mgud,  beside  fro,  trot,  see  Zimmer, 
KZ,  XXXVI.  438,  but  also  W.  Foy,  CZ.  III.  273. 

*-agi .  .  .  Ml.W.  llei,  Co.  /c,  O.Br,  nahulei  gl.,  Ir.  la^giu^). 

*'fgio  ^  commi  Ox.  2,  Ml.W.  carrei  <  Lat.  corrigia. 

^-egjOt^'Ogio :  lunapui  (see  supra),  cf.  O.Br.  fmpoc<*frispogiu5? 

For  teulu  <  Vei7ii  :  O.W.  telu  Quv.  II.),  Voc.Co.  teilu,  cp.  Rhys, 
RCVI.  49,  Lect.«  pp.66,  228.  428,  W.  Foy  I.e.,  Loth,  RC  XXXVI.  144. 

For  enod  see  §  71,  b3  and  Rhys,  RC.  II.  193 ;  heu  is  not  clear 
to  me,  cp.  Rhys  1.  c. ;  as  regards  Ml.W.  ieu,  iou  Ox.  2,  Voc.Co.  leu,  Bret. 
(Cathol.)  yeu.  Mod.  Bret.  leo.  Van.  iaw,  iew,  the  original  O.Brit,  form 
seems  doubtful,  cp.,  however,  W.  Foy  CZ.  III.  272. 

In  meudwy  meu-  stands  for  mou  <  ^mau  <  ^ma^u  (see  Loth,  Rem. 
p.  15)  cf.  Co.  maw  (Ml.Br.  mau,  mao\  Gaul.  Magurix;  goleu  (Co.  golow, 
Br.  goulou),  lleufer  postulate  O.Brit,  lo^,  cf.  O.Bret.  LOVOCATUS  (see 
Loth,  Chrcst.  Bret.  49.  RC.  XXXIII.  367). 

ou  from  ug-:  O.W.  pou//oraur  gl.  ultimately  goes  back  to  Lat.  pugilla- 
res  (cf.  Ir.pd/ire),  see  Loth,  ML.  198.  Stokes,  KZ.  XXVIII.  79,  Rhys  Lect.«  67. 

y  in  gwely  and  ty  :  ty  [beside  O.  Bret.  Hg  in  houtig  (Eut),  Mod. 
Bret,  ti  with  long  *!]  cannot  be  derived  directly  from  *-tegos,  Ir.  tech.  — 
gu^e[y,^e/iOx.2, Voc.Co.  gueli  cannot  be  derived  from  * -legos  {=  Co.  gwele 
cf.  W.  lie,  see  supra). 

NON  INITIAL  d.  b.  g. 

§  132.  In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words  J,  fc,  g  re- 
present lenated  tenues.  In  O.W.  they  are  usually  writen  c,  t,  p, 
consequently,  O.W.  intervocalic  c,  t,  p  represent     1.  an  earlier 

•)  In  Mod.Bret.  placenames  Fqw-,  Paou-. 

••)  cae,  O.Br,  caiou  gl.,  O.W.  caiauc  gl.,  cf.  Endlicher*s  Glossary  caio^ 
iHl.  Lat  cayus  {caya,  caia,  cayum)  'domus'  is  derived  from  *kagi  (Rhys. 
RC.  I.  370)  or  kagjo-  (Zimmer  KZ.  XXXIl.  238)  or  kage-  (Pedersen, 
Gr.  1. 97) ;  the  last  is  the  most  probable  form,  as  ae  seems  to  represent 
-age-  in  the  middle  of  the  word  (cf.  maen  <  *magen . . .)  and  not  in  the 
end  of  words,  cae  seems  to  have  lost  a  syllable  behind  the  e  (cf.  Pe- 
dersen 1.  c.)  and  belongs  sub  §  130  b. 

•^)  U.  120  lyfu  (twice)  for  tylu   (cp.  tylwyth). 
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single  tenuis  or  2.  a  Celt,  group  of  two  mediae,  e.  g.  credu,  Co. 
cresy,  Ml.Br.  cridiff,BT.  kridi,  kredi,  Ir.  cretim,  L.  credo,  Skr.  iSraddha- 
abet,  O.W.  oper  A.C.  856.  Nen.  §  69,  LI.,  aper  CH.  6,  LL,  Ml.W. 
Voc.Co.afcer<(-*cffc-,  cp.p.82);afcerf/i  M.76,  pi.  afcerf/ieu=O.W. 
aperthou  gl.  <  *acf-fcerf . . .,  cf.  further  abaf  La  from  Lat.  abbate; 
for  eban  from *egban<^*ekban,  ebryn  etc.  {eks  +  Med.>eg^  +  Med.), 
see  Loth,  R.C.  XXXII.  302. 

{gwyhod^  gwyhydaf,  gwybu  <  *wid  +  6 . .  ?  but  Bret,  gouzvezout 
i.e.  Vida* 4- 6 . . .). 

§  133.  O.W.  c :  Motxant  Nen.  §  63.  AC.  665.  Gen.  X,  XXVIII ; 
XXV.  XXIX.LLfrq..  e.g.  145, 164, 240, Ml.W. Aforganf,  Morgan;  Docmail 
G.  XXXII.  Dogfael  (loloMSS.);  tref  Licotuc  LI.  257;  ar  Ocmur  LL214, 
di  Ocmur  213  (Ogmor) ;  Cicbran  LI.  159  (=  Cigfran) ;  camcu/  LI.  120  (Ml.W. 
camgwl);  Cincen  AC. 814.  G.  XXII.  Cincenn  AC. 946.  LI.,  Bruts  Kyngen 
see  §  80;  hebauc  LL  159.  78  (R.  1028*42),  1034*44;  cruc  LI.  32, 44,  236, 257, 
cruc/i  90  ?  spelt  cc :  deccolion  gl..  guoceleseticc  gl.,  retteticc  gl.  —  g:  Ba- 
nugar  LI.  228  etc.. 

Mod.W.  g  =  Celt.  0»  Ir.  ch,  g:  dec  (doudec  LL  146).  Co.Brel. 
dek,  Ir.  dekh,  Lat.  decern;  diauc  gl..  diaivc  (see  §63).  cf.  Gr.  ujxijq;  ucetnf 
(frimuceinf  gl..  triuceint  CH.4.  douceint  CH.  3),  Ml.W.  ugeinft),  Co.  ugens, 
ugans,  Br.  ugent  It.  fiche,  Skr.  vfsati-;  Trenacatus  inscr..  Ml.W.  Tringat; 
ocet  Ox.2,  ^,oged,  Ml.Br.  oguef.  cf.  Lat.  occa ;  licat  LL42, 124,242,  CH.6; 
/icaf  ^nir  Nen.  §  73.  Ml.W.  llygat.  Mod.  llygad,  VocCo.  lagat  Co.  ^agas. 
Ml.Br.  /agaf ;  (W.  fec/i-.  Ml.Bret.  techet<C  *teks'  is  an  original  subjunctive 
stem(?),  nitegid  *does  not  move*  C.  7,  16=Ir.  techid?);  Hug  etc.  (see 
§  39),  Ir.  /dc/ie;  //xgorn,  pi.  //ugym  T.  2313,  79*4,  Voc.Co.  lugam. 
Ir.  /oc/iam,  Lat.  lucema  (see  Pedersen,  I.  122,  but  also  Loth,  ML.  sub 
h.  v.);  loc  C.  <  Lat.  locus;  Lat.  caucus  >  Ml.W.  cawc  (kawcT,  21*19,  26*22) 
draco  ydreic  (BB.  6010);  maceria  >  magivyr  (y  uagwyr  M.  131,  cf.  dyr 
macyrou  Li.  143 ;  see  §  55) ;  d^cio  >  diffygio  (y  diffygywys  P.  12).  Co. 
dyfyk  (see  Loth,  ML.  160) ;  Lat.  preceptum  >  pregeth  (BB.  22*2) ;  tnco.  Mod. 
trigo,  cf.  trigyaw  M.  frq.**)  [pu//icinium  >W.  pi/geinf  BB.  21*8,  sec  Loth, 
ML.  201];  securus  >  segur  (BB.  8911). 


*)  so  too  aganv  (e.g.  M.  83)  and  other  compounds  with  ad;  there 
are,  however,  no  reliable  instances  of  ad-f  d,  in  such  cases  6  appears, 
e.g.  abaw,  abef  (M.  228,  235),  abawn,  abwyn,  adien,  abysg,  abig;  a  is 
here  either  a  different  particle  (cp.  Skr.  a)  or  these  forms  are  due  to 
false  analogy  of  forms  like  a$-oer  etc.. 

*•)  I  Eur.  q,  qh,  k,  kh. 


§§  133,  134 Welsh  g,d<fc,f. 9J^ 

Celt.*i(:=delabialized  I  Eur.  qu  (as  in  cw^  see  §  150)  in  ac^  Lat.  aAqae ; 
lutc^  Lat.  neque;  by  later  delabialization :  *mach  in  W.  mechteym,  Co. 
myghtem,  O.  Br.  Machtiem,  W.  machteith,  Co.  maghteth,  Br.  matez,  see 
§  140,  cp.  map;  gwlych,  Br.  glec'h  :  gwlyb  (see  §  135). 

•fcr :  Ml.W.  dei^,  Co.  pi.  daggrow,  Ml.Bret.  dazrou,  Leon,  daelou. 
Van.  dareu  (O.Bret,  dacrlon  gl.).  Ir.  der,  Lat.  dacnima. 

•fcZ  :  mu^nn'g/ :  Ir.  mufjiil  (el  <  ex^  <  ekl). 

§  134.  / :  Catell  AC.  808.  Catel  943  (Cade//  Bruts  261).  Catell 
G.  XXIII.  Cafe/  G.  XXII.  Nen.  §  35  beside  CaHell  ib. ;  CereHci  CH.  8. 
CereHc  G.  XXVI.  XXXII.  Nen.  §  37.  LL  199.  Ceritic  G.  V,  Arthgen  rex 
Cereticiaun  AC.  807,  comp.  871,  Nen.  §  74,  MLW.  Keredigyawn;  Clitauc 
AC.  919,  939.  G.  XXVI.  Ml.W.  Clydawc;  Cetgueli  LL.  q.  v.;  Lefan 
G.  XVI,  made  hoc  est  bonus  locus  LL  79;  Peretur  G.  XII,  AC.  580; 
Insula  Metcaud  Nen.  63  =  Af edcauf  65 ;  Rotri  AC.  877,  880,  954.  G.  I. 
LL  q.  v.,  Bruts  (260)  Rodri;  isem  hichet  CH.  4;  molaut  Juv.  I.  7.  trintaut 
Juv.  I.  5,  7,  8,  audurdaut  LL  120,  o  rachot  LL  1 20 =fagod;  6cfid  Juv.  I. 
2;  o/yn  'kiln'  U.  143  (258);  y  choretov  'weirs*  LL  143;  bendketic  LL  121 : 
amcytamedic  LL  120.  —  d=lenated  t:  bydaul  LL  120,  gundy  ib. ;  ardir 
U.  142;  alltudion  LL  226  (c£.  alltuded  R.  103316). 

In  word  groups:  di  toldar  CH.6,  Lanntaf,  Lantam  LL  120  =  Llan 
Div  by  the  side  of  o  dorri  LL  120.   hendat  Ox.  2 

Lenated  /  spelt  tt:**)  retteticc  gl.;  uncenettichn  gl.;  (cf.  O.Bret. 
aftanoc,  atanocion);  -th:  niboth  gl.,  {anbithaul  gl.  ?),  cf.  La:  keythveid 
(Mod.  ceidwaid),  pedholy =pcdo\i.  Lenated  t  [Mod.W.  d]  represents  Celt. 
t  Ir.  th,  d,  lEur.  f :  eteiin  gl.,  afar  gl.,  adar  LL  78  (cf.  Lat.  peto,  Skr. 
patamU  E.  feather),  braut  (see  §  63)***) ;  frifid  C,  tridyb  (Co.  tresse,  tryge, 
Br.  (Cath.)  tredeytntijo-  Lat.  ferfius.  O.W.  etem  etc.  (sec  §  17);  W.  llawd, 
Ix.ldth;  chiyd.Voc.Co.  c/uif,  Ml.Bret.  clouet-enn,  Ir.cUthe;  cledren,  ML  Br. 
clezren  (see  Emault,  Glos.  106).  Ir.  clithar,  Umbr.  kletram ;  petguar  gl.,  Ml. 
W.  pedtvar  (c.  g.  R.  1036*33),  Co.  peswar.  Br.  pevar,  Ir.  cethir  (cp.  Gaul. 
pefor-n/unOi  Skr.  catvaras;  frut  LL  122.  Ml.W.  frwt,  Voc.Co.  frot,  Ml.Br. 
frut,  frot  frout  Br.  /roud,  Ir.  sruth  *srutus;  rif  CH.  6,  LL  244,247,258  etc. 
(Rithergabail  Nen.  §  44),  ryt  M.  249.  Mod.  r/iyd,  O.Bret,  rif,  Voc.Co.  rid, 
GauL  Augu^oritum,  cf.  E.  /ord,  O.Icel.  fiqrpr,  Awest.  pBratu-  ;  litan  'wide* 
U.  258, 229,  llydan  M.  232  etc.,  Bret,  ledan,  Gaul.  Litanobriga,  Ir.  /ef/ian. 
Gr.  jcAxiTU^,  Skr.  prf/iii-.  Lifau  gl.,  cf.  Skr.  prthivi;  retit  'travels*  C.  2,  10. 
refec  C.  2,  an  guorit  an  guoraut  Juv.  I.  5,  redeint  R.  1030*9,  redegawc 
R.1030'13,  W.^edec,  Ir.  ivf/iid  (cf.  r/iod.  Ir.  rof/i,  Lat.  rofa)t);  in  personal 


•)  Co.  trygc:  O.Br,  gutric  gl..  guufricsef  gl.  sustulit  (ML.  212). 
••)  cp.  also  Cattell  LL  —  For  Pappo  G..  MLW.  Pabo  see  infra. 
*^)  cp.  Gaul.  Bratuspantium,  ^Qaxovbt.    f)  Co.  resek,  Ml.Br.  redec. 
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names:  Elguoret  LI.  121/2, 132,  Elgoretus  131,  ElguaretLl.  167,  Elguoredus 
LI.  80 ;  cat  AC.  722.  869.  Nen.  §  56,  Co.  cas,  O.Br.  Cat-,  Ir.  cath  (Gaul. 
Caturiges  etc).  O.H.G.  hadu-;  in  pers.  names:  Catmor  G. XXV.  Catgual 
G.  IIL  Catgualart  (see  §  16),  Catgublaun  Nen.  §  64,  Catguollaun  (see 
§  16).  Cafguocaun  (see  §  21),  Catgur  G.  XXV,  Catscaul  Nen.  §  64,  Cata- 
manus  inscr..  Cafman  G.  I,  Katuan  Bruts ;  Caratauc  AC.  798,  Gen.  XVII, 
LI.  273,  278,  260/1  etc.,  Ml.W.  Caradawc;  CloM  G.  II,  Clotorigi  inscr. 
Verbal  particle  yt  (BB:  yd):  yt  uoy  LI.  120  (cp.:  rit  pucsaun  mi  Juv.  I,  rit 
ercis  ib.,  §  13).  Inscr.  Etemi^Etem  G.  XXXII;  Lat.  stratura  ^  strotur 
Ox.  2,  M.W.  ystrodur;  Kifa/ianus  >  GuI^h>o/Ion  Nen.,  Ki/a/is  >  GutYau/ 
(^Guifau/  /.  GuiYo/in  Nen.  §  49) ;  Lat.  patella  >  O.W.  pafe/  Juv.  II.  2,  Mod. 
W.  padell  Voc.Co.  padel;  Lat.  catena  ycadv^yn  (yr  gadwyn  T.  54*20)'); 
Lat.  peto  >  pecfi  BB.  8-4*);  Lat.  Satumus  >  5acfivm')  A.  1716,  Sadum 
A.  35,  Saturn  LI.  145  etc. ;  Lat.  caritatem  >  carcfawf  (gardaud  BB.  43*4) ; 
Lat.  nofa  >  nod  (cf.  BB.  3*6) ;  Lat.  paratus  >  parawt  (T.  18),  see  §  63;  Lat. 
peccatum  >  pechaud  BB.  40'9,  Co.  pec/iad.  peghas,  pehas,  Bret  pec'hed 
etc.,  see  ML.);  Lat.  privatus  >  W.  pryaut  La.,  Mod.  priod,  Voc.Co.  gur  priof, 
Co.  pries,  Br.  pried  etc. . 

fr ;  tarater  Ox.2,  Mod.  taradr  (see  also  §  76).  Gr.  T^QexQcv;  aradr,  see 
§  16;  cniifr  gl.,  Voc.Co.  croidcrgl.  cribrum,  Mod.Co.  krodar,  MLBr.  croezr. 
Br.  krouer  (Mod.W.  crwydro  *ramble*.  Ir.  criathar  from  •jtcreifr. ..) ;  modryp, 
see  §  20 ;  W.  neidr,  Voc.Co.,  Co.  nader,  O.Bret,  natrolion,  MLBr.  axr.  Mod. 
acr*)  •nafr...,  Ir.naf/i/r;  Lat. /afro  >  Mod.W.  //eidr,  M1.W.  lleidyr  M.54f. 
(Co.  /adcr,  O.Br,  latr),  pi.  lladron  (M.  49;  Co.  laddron,  Ml.Br.  lazrovi), 
cp,  latrat  *theft'  LL  120;  Lat.  vifrum  >  gwydr,  Mod.Co.  gueder.  Ml.Br, 
guezr-enn,  Br.  gwer  (guer,  see  ML.)  gwer-en. 

tl:  cenetl  CH.  2,  Ml.W.  cencdy/,  Ir.  cenil  (see  §  76);  datl,  datlocou 
gl.,  dadlma  LI.  120  (=dady/ua  A.L.  II.  26),  Ir.  dal  (see  ib.);  /loedZ,  Ml. 
Br.  -hoazl',  Br.  /loa/,  O.Brit.  Setlocenia  (inscr.  Vendesetli  ]>  Gwennoedyl. 
Rhys.  Lect.  «  p.  366).  sawd/.  Ir.  sa7  (see  §  168) ;  chwedl  (sec  §  154),  Ir.  scil; 
banadl,  banadyl  M.  117,  T.  257,  gueli  banadil  LI.  214,  Voc.Co.  banathel 
Ml.  Br.  balazn^) ;  anadl,  Ml.Br.  alazn,  Leon,  alan,  Van.  anaU  Ir.  ani/  ; 
autyl  (BB.  9-6=au'd0. 

fn :  O.Br,  etn-,  W.  edn,  Voc.Co.  hethen,  Ml.Co.  ethen,  Ml.Br.  ezn^), 
Ir.  in  (*petn,,,);  llwdn  (llwdyn  Mab.  67),  Ml.Br.  loezn,  Br.  loen.  see 
Pedersen,  I.  135. 


0  For  Com.  and  Bret,  equivalents  see  Loth,  ML.  142. 
*)  Co.  pesy,   pygy,  Ml.Br.  pidiff  (1.  sg.  pres.  pedaff). 
')  Mod.Co.  de  zadam»  Br.  di  sadom,     *)  Van.  f  r,  pL  f  ron  (neron). 
^)  In  place  names :  Banazloc,  Banadloc ;  Mod.Bret.  balan,  Van.  benal, 
bonal  H.  Van.  belann,      *)  Mod.  Bret,  evn.  Van.  em,  ^n  (Loth). 


§§  134-136  Welsh  d,b<t p.  99 

In  cephitor  C.  1.  -lYor  seems  to  represent  -ittor  (e.g.  rewittorBB. 
93*9  etc.,  sec  §142)  i.c.  provected  d  (=lenated  f+/i,(f,8)*). 

rf.  fr  >  d/.  dr.  dialectically  8r.  8/  [Bret,  zr,  z/]  (cp.  BB. 
chuetil,  kenetyl  etc.),  cp.  J.  Morris  Jones,  Gram.  p.  185  and 
Pedersen,  Gr.I.  112  n.  1,  cp.  Loth,  RC.  XVI.  205. 

§  135.  Mod.  W.  fc ;  - 

MepaHt  Ncn.  §  49  (Meuprit  A.C.L.  III.  91);  Popgen  Gen.  XVII; 
crib  Li.  156,  242,  268.  It  corresponds  to  lEur.  Jtw.  q«;  nep  Juv.  II.  3, 
ik6  Li.  121  (R.  1040-35,  M.  50  etc.),  nebawt  (R.  104035  etc.),  Co.Br. 
nep,  Ir.  nech,  ^neq^s;  pop  LI.  120,  paup  ib.  (Co.  pup,  pop,  pep,  Br. 
pep,  see  §  63),  Ir.  cdch,  *q"aq»os,  SI.  kakB ;  enep  Ox.  2,  Voc.Co.  eneb, 
MLBr.  enep,  Ml.W.  wyneb,  Ir.  enec/i,  cp.  Gr.  8vo):iia,  Skr.  Anika-;  heb 
'sine'  LI.  120  (R.  1032,  1040  etc.,  Mab.  frq.),  Co.  hep,  Br.  hep,  Ir.  sech, 
Lat  secus ;  O.W.  guiip,  W.  gwlyb  (Voc.Co.  glibor)  **),  cp.  Lat.  liquidus ; 
mepion  G.  XII,  sg.  map,  Co.  Br.  Ml.W.  mab,  Ir.  macc.***^  pofef,  Co.  pobas, 
Br.  pi6j,  part,  pobet,  Lat.  co(]ruo,  Skr.  picafi ;  modryb  (Voc.  Co.  mo(fere6), 
O.Bret.  motrep,  Ml.Br.  mozrep,  Mod.Bret.  moereb,  cp.  Skr.  matrka  [tebyg, 
Ir.  to^ch,  Gr.  to;cix6^]  ;  ebawl  [M.  20  etc.],  Voc.Co.  ebol,  Bret,  efceu/,  Gaul. 
Eposognatus,  Eporedia,  Epona,  Ir.  ec/i,  Lat.  equus,  Skr.  i^va-. 

In  Latin  loanwords  -b-  <  Lat.  -p-:  Lat.  capistrum  >  cepister  Ox.  2, 
Mod.  cefcysfr,  Br.  kabestr;  Lat.  episcopus  y  escop  LI.  120,  csco6  M.  112, 
Voc.  Co.  escop,  Br.  eskop;  Lat.  paperus  y  pabuir  BB.  38*12;  Lat.  papUio 
>pe6yfl(e.g.  A.  1719). 

Brit,  p/,  pr ;  wyf^ren ;  in  Lat.  loanwords :  Lat.  pop(u)lus  >  pobl,  Voc. 
Co.  pobel,  Co.  pobcl,  Br.  pofc/  (pi.  pop/oef  BB.  254);  O.W.  scriW<  Lat. 
'scripbt'.  Mod.  ysgrubl  (cp.  also  Co.  yskrybl  Lhuyd  74,  see  ML.). 

W  <  Ut.  vl  in  cabl  <  cavfO/Za. 

pp  (=lenated  p)  is  to  be  found  in  hepp  gl.,  popp  gl.,  leteinepp  gl. 
Pappo  Gen.  XIX=Pa6o  R.  103913. 

6:  guhennid  Ox.  2. 

§  136.  Lenated  k,  f,  p,  Mod.W.  g.  d.  6,  are  represented  in  Ml.W. 
as  follows:  a)  by  c;  t;  b,  p  at  the  end  of  words,  e.g  i-edec;  tebic, 
iebyc;  drwc  M.  51, 198, 199;  hyt  M.  50;  penyt  M.  19  b:  wyneb  M.  44,  80, 
R.  1037*8,  }myneb  M.  79,  gwrthwyneb  M.  78  (guynepwerth  La. :  wynafc- 
warf/i  M.  30).  daundeb  M.  38,  affefc  M.  frq.:  attep  P.  10,  ma6  M.  frq.. 


*)  cp.  unde  et  nos  illos  vocamus  in  nostra  lingua  Letewicion  id 
est  semitacentes  Ncn.  §  27  C">L :  in  lletewic :  ft  «  let,  tewk ;  i.  e.  pro- 
vected dental  stop)  but  Uetewic  (f= lenated  0* 

•^  Mod.Co.  gfeb,  MLBr.  gloeb,  glueb,  Bret  gleb.  Trig,  gloeb,  cp.  O.Br. 
ngalipUu,  It,  fti^h,    ^*)  In  Ir.  geminated  ccl 
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meib  R.  10383.  crib  R.  10301,  a  chrib  M.  32;  gwlyb  R.  1035;  pob  M.  38 
etc.,  R.  frq.,  a  phob  M.  20,  fcop  M.  20,  36,  38,  ympop  38,  pawb  M.  39 
etc.,  R.,  bawp  M.  16,20,39,  R.  103322,  103442,  pawp  M.  15,18,39,  etc., 
wosep  R.  1037*9. 

Final  guttural  stop  is  regularly  expressed  by  c,  and  final  dental 
stop  by  t  (exceptions  like  hansawd  M.  27*3  are  not  very  frequent),  except 
in  some  manuscripts  such  as  BB.  which  expresses  it  regularly  by  d 
(t  being  used  for  [8]),  e.g.  peleidrad  BB.  5*1,  guaed  67,  gueithred  7*6, 
direid  810,  uc/icncid  812,  achvbiad  1010,  gvaud  11*6,  jtcyw/d  12"3.  medel 
12-8,  frindaud  1810,  6riaud 4216,  myned  455,  ^win  y  fcid  47,  dyrchafaud 
4812,  Kcid  522,  re/d  531,  pryued  8M2,  llicrid  89*2.  kirchuid  931,  gu/ad 
9515,  6ei7ad  10211  (cp.  guaedlan  47,  c/icdwi5  147,  brodorion  51*5). 

For  Mod.  ac,  rhac  =  a^,  r/iag  in  the  cynghanedd  see  Loth,  M6tr. 
I.  188,  note  4;  212  note  4;  213,  note  2;  205,  note  2. 

b)  In  Ml.W.  g,  d,  b  are  represented  by  g,  d,  b  medially  (exx. 
from  R.  1028—1048):  goludawc,  redegawc,  kadeu,  cogeu,  llidiawc,  cymydawc, 
ceudawt  Uudedic,  cadwyn,  kadwynawCt  kadam,  Ptydein,  paradwys,  broder; 
bugeil,  seguVt  gwraged,  keingyfreu,  digereis,  hegarwch ;  geublant  gochwiban, 
hebawc,  Pabo,  syberw,  no  chebyd.  Before  epenthetic  vowels:  crwybyr, 
kynnadyU  vyndeigyr»  banadyl,  pybyr,  lleidyr,  perygyl. 

Exx.  of  g,  d,  b  after  /.  r :  erbyn  M.  1,  6  (9),  22,  23, 64,  69,  R.  1040, 
Arberth  M.  1,45;  ysparduneu  M.  9, 10;  dirgel  65;  kywirdeb  M..7 ;  kyuergyr 
M.  76;  aniordir  M.  71 ;  o  Uorgannwc  M.  71  (Aforccan/ivc  BB.  77*8);  hiihwyll 
R.  1031-29,  hirglyw  R.  1041  12,  eurdorchawc  R.  1038'3,  y  weilgi  M.35,69, 
gweilgi  R.  1032-33 ;  milgi  M.  62  (mytfcy  La. :  kelUcy  La.). 

In  some  cases  spelling  c,  t  occurs,  c.  g.  bacwyawc  R.  1028*42  (beside 
bagwy  1032*13),  gwaratwyd  M.  29  (waratwyd  R.  1039*34,  waratwydaw 
M.  29  beside  gwaradnydaw  M.  ib.),  a  gyuotes  M.  77  (=kyuodes  ib.). 
oetwch  M.  18,  ateilwyt  M.  38  (adeil  R.  1031*26),  atawaf  M.  16,  clwyteu 
M.  36,  argoetwis  R.  1046*10;  La.:  gokefurt,  gokeuarc,  haken,  lloky,  me- 
kyneu  etc. .  Some  of  these  instances  are  survivals  of  the  earlier  ortho- 
graphy, but  some  seem  to  represent  the  Gwentian  pronunciation;  cp. 
Loth,  Rem.  5/6. 

§  137,  c)  Ml.W.  t  c,  p  are  sometimes  written  for  g,  d,  b:  — 

I.  In  compounds,  the  final  consonant  of  the  first  member  is  often 
written  c,  t,  p:  drycwr  R.  1028*35,  drycwreic  ib  37;  racivan  R.  1039'5, 
racvlaenu  M.  149,  lletvryt  R.  1035*34,  lletnoeth  R.  1029*31  {lledneis  BB. 
69*8,  Uedneint  6813),  ny  chytuyd  R.  103217,  y  gatle  R.  1035*16,  ketwyr 
R.  1035*15,  1041*9,  1046*19,  1048*15  (kedwir  BB.  89*9),  kytwyr  M.  38; 
catwen  R.  1040*39,  catwent  M.  131,  Catwallawn  R.  1043;  gwastatnvyd 
M.  59,  guynepwerth  La. :  Mab,  wynabwarth ;  glottyd  R.  1043*23,  clotuawr 
M.  33  (clodfawr  Davies),  ivacf/reu  R.  1042*23,  Kicua  M.  51,25;  Drytwen 
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M.  34,   Clutno  M.  71  (BB.   Clytno);  ballecruyd  La.   [but  also   bodlawn 
etc] ;  in  derivation,  e.  g.  ehetuan  M.  77  etc. . 

II.  Instances  like  co-cled  are  rare  (e.g.  coded  R.  103r7«  kocled 
La.);  normally;  digryf  M.  6,  go^/yf  M.  54,  R.  104116,  didraha  M.  15, 
ymoglyf  M.  76,  dygret  R.  103641,  of^rynynf,  edryc/i  R.  1036i6*),  M.  53, 
58,  77  etc.,  cp.  pylgeint  M.  72. 

III.  In  the  middle  of  words  g,  d,  h  are  usually  written,  e.  g. 
chwedHeu  R.  1031*3,  M.  35  etc.**);  gwadneu  M.  48,  uodrydaf  R.  104027, 
hirhoedlawc  K.  1038*35;  arglwydM..  frq. ;  arglwydes  M.  7  etc.;  kigleu  M.  6 
cp.  M.  20,  22,  60,  R.  1035*33,  1034*38;  llygru  M.  29,  /y^a/  R.  1037*21 ; 
maglu  M.  56;  baglawc  R.  1032,  vag/aivc  R.  1036;  eglwysseu  R.  1046; 
dagreu  R.  1045*15;  na  chabla  M.  7  (=W.B.  na  chapla)  etc.  .  There  are, 
however,  instances  of  c,  f,  p  occurring  in  such  positions:  1.  before  w,i: 
(ktwyd  R.  1029*16, 1031*27, 1032*19,  1035*23  (idedv^yd  R.  1033*25, 1037*38); 
catwaf  R.  1034*29,  werchetwis  1038*29,  katwei  R.  1045*23,  a  getwynt 
R.  1038*36,  gwercheitwat  R.  1041*19  (beside:  cacAv  R.  1033*30,  gwercheidw 
R.  1038*42,  ec/ieicAv  R.  1045*40,  ny  c/icicAv  R.  1030*8 ;  kyfnewityaw  M.  62 ; 
Uityan^c  M.  156;  ymlitywyt  M.  64;  dncywys  M.  35  (beside  higyaw 
M.  52, 65) ;  gouutyaw  M.  32  (Mod.  gofidio) ;  peitwch  M.  235,  Mod.  peidio  etc. . 

[Note  ny  thyckya  M.  9,  cp.  10,  204  beside  ny  thygyei  M.  9, 10, 
tygyaw  M.  10,  ny  thygyawd  M.  19;  considering  that  ck  points  to  a 
double  tenuis,  it  seems  doubtful  that  [kk]  in  Mod.W.  tyckio  could  be 
explained  as  unvoiced  tenuis.  In  Mod.W.  Coetmor  t  is  an  unvoiced  media.] 

2.  In  compounds  with  at-  and  simil. :  atwen  R.  1028*14,  1037*3, 
1039-7,  M.  259,  atwaenost  M.  133,  atwaenwn  M.  16,  atnabot  R.  1038*28, 
R.  1035*24,  beside  adnabot  M.  42, 49, 60, 172,  adnabydaf  M.  68,  adnabydy 
M.  3,  adnabu  M.  47,  adnepiY  70,  adnapo  M.  8 ;  atvi  T.  16  (advit  BB.  59*  12)  ; 
attwod  BB.IOO  4  (see  Archiv  fur  celt.  Lexicographie  1. 423);  atuant  R.103437 ; 
aties  R.  1045*44:  afticr  R.  1044*29,  eturet,  deturit  (:  dedryd)  La.  Note 
atuyd  M.  2,  37,  45,  etc.,  ac  attuyd  M.  212,  ac  atuyd  M.  226,  ac  attoed 
M«  212.  att  contains  probably  a  double  tenuis  (not  a  voiceless  media); 
for  utkyrn,  ducpwyt  marchty  and  sim.  see  §§  138,  140  fif. 

It  is  clear  that  final  -c,  -t  represent  sounds  corresponding 

to  the  modem  voiceless  off-glide  of  Mod.W.  final  g,  d ***);  in 

compounds  and  derivatives  where  the  two  different  explosives 

came  together,  the  first  explosive  was  unvoiced. 

•)  etryt  ym  edrych, 

••)  For  forms  like  chuetil  BB.  54,  cp.  55 ;  datlev  BB.  60*4  see  §  134. 
•*•)  cp.  Trig,  an  tog  but  ciin  t<fc,  see  also  Loth,  Rem.  p.  5,   Bret, 
ar  bed:  d^n  i  bit  (H.  Van.  bett),  coat  (cwat),  tad,  gwad,  (H.  Van.  gwftt, 
LVan.  gwed),  see  Loth.  RC.  XVI.  204. 
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Before  /,  r,  m,  n,  v,  w,  j,  the  mediae  must  have  had  a  pro- 
nunciation similar  to  the  final  mediae,  though  it  may  be  that  the 
orthography  represents  the  first  member  as  if  it  were  an  inde- 
pendent word.  In  some  cases,  we  have  perhaps  to  explain  the 
spelling  as  due  to  a  pronunciation  similar  to  that  in  Gwent  (cp. 
Rhys,  Lecf.  2  45),  and  finally  in  some  instances  the  spelling 
c,  t  p  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  the  earlier  orthography  according 
to  which  lenated  c,  f,  p  was  spelt  c,  t,  p,  e.  g.  oetwdi,  dywetaf 
M.  78,  a  gyuotes.  In  compounds  with  af,  e.  g.  dateni  M.  39, 
we  may  perhaps  suppose  that  at  with  lenated  tenuis  was  confus- 
ed with  atf  [with  geminated  media  ad  -f  d . .]  which  appears 
as  a  rule  before  the  pronouns. 

See  also  Loth,  Rem.  p.  5  and  RC.  XXXVI.  125. 

PROVECTION  &c. 

§  138.  WELSH  MEDIAE  BEFORE  AN  EXPLOSIVE. 

In  Mod.W.  there  appears  [k],  [t],  [p]  instead  of  [g],  [d], 
[bj.  e.  g.  [hepkor],  wynepdrist,  wynepgoch,  so  also  [atkas]  spelt 
atgas,  adgas,  atkas;  [datkanij  spelt  datcanu,  dadganu;  [datkiS] 
spelt  datgudd,  dadgudd*). 

In  Ml.W.  when  two  unlike  explosives  came  together,  they 
were  often  written  as  tenues:  datkanu  M.  7,  51,  datkanu  La. 
(attkas  BB.  48*18)  :  attgassau  M.  32.  —  datcudM,  42,  datcudywyf 
M.42;-affcorBB.53'8;attpaurBB.3512**);  IletkyntK.  10487. 
lleftcred  BB.  53;  utkyrn  M.  72,  63,  ractal  M.  173,  163;  anepcor 
La.,  anhebcor  ib.,  dyhepkyr  R.  1035'18:  hebkorir  M.  124;  catpeis 

*)  cf.  datcan  Salisbury,  datgan  Davies,  Richards ;  atkas  Salisb.,  Da., 
Lhuyd,  atgas  Da.,  Lh.  105 ;  atguddio  Da.,  atcor  Da. ;  atbawr,  atbori  Rich. ; 
lletgynt  Uedcynt  Da.;  udcom  Da.,  Lhuyd  Ytgom;  ragtal  Da.,  Lhuyd; 
catgi  Da. ;  lletpai,  ledbai  Da.,  lledpai  Sa.,  etc. . 

•♦)  tt  in  BB.  =  1.  Ml.W.  tt:  attreguch,  atteb  etc.,  sec  supra, 
2.  Mod.  f<  lenated  t  before  cxplos.:  lleftcred  (beside  lledneint  6813, 
lledneis  BB.  69*8);  attcor,  attpauv,  attkas.  3.  Mod.  d:  attwet  BB.  3310 
adwet  ib.  32*9,  in  sandhi  in  a  ttinvis  BB.  97,  oettv  97*8,  but  a  ft/  (=  a  dyv). 
-nf  -f  /i,  spelt  nf/  in  BB.  54*6 :  winttuy  =  wynf  hwy. 
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[K.  1048-27);  ducpwyt  M.  18,  77.  79;  dywetpwyt  M.  36.  70; 
matcud  M.  42,  Rodbert  >  Rotpert,  Bret.  Roperz  [ny  chyfdremei 
M.  54  =  cyWrcmei,  cp.  §  42J;  refAyr  Lhuyd  p.  238b  =  reJi!:ir  BB. 
597,  rec/cir  5210,  gyt  garant  A.  50  =  kytgaranf  L.W.  129,  ii:yf 
gyghor  M.  95,  kydkaghor  La.  . 

Mediae  were  unvoiced  before  voiceles  consonants,  e.  g. 
atsein,  datsein ;  Botfforb,  cytfforh,  cytffyh, 

drwy  gyfsynnedigaeth  RBB.  338,  kytsynyeit  RBB.  34  (Sa- 
lisbury and  Lhuyd  write  cydsynnio). 

Note.  In  W.  cynghanedd  -6  4.  s-  =  ps,  -fc  -f  f-  =  pt ;  'g+ff-  =  cff. 

§  139.  In  secondary  groups,  the  media  was  unvoiced  after 
an  explosive  or  after  a  voiceless  consonant.  Groups  of  two  ho- 
morganic  consonants  became  voiceless  (gg,  dd,  bb  >  cc,  it,  pp), 
and  voiced  explosives  + /i  gave  the  same  results  (gh,  dh,  bhy 
cc,  tf^  pp). 

2.  Voiced  spirants  were  unvoiced  sometimes  after  a  voice- 
less consonant,  and  usually  before  h:  bhyth,  vhyff.  Instances 
oi  ff<^vh  have  often  been  replaced  by  analogical  forms,  th  from 
bh  becomes  rarer  and  rarer  in  Ml.W.  rotho  :  rodho, 

3.  In  secondary  groups  ^  became  an  explosive  after  s  or 
after  a  homorganic  sound  (dental  cons.),  and  there  are  traces 
of  the  same  process  after  n,  nn,  /.  //.  Brithonic  (in  primary 
groups)  */f  gave  *Lf  >  lit. 

4.  This  change  is  due  to  the  tendency  to  avoid  groups 
of  consonants  containing  a  homorganous  spirant  (such  groups 
as  •nS,  •fif,  sb,  88,  pp,  55,  cj  etc.).  It  was  fully  developed  in 
Irish,  e.g.  •fe5'5na/8e>teggnat(t^e,  spelt  tecnate,  *ne(ifiu*th  >  ne- 
puid.  In  Welsh  this  tendency  decreased  (e.  g.  Mod.  yn  8a,  but 
MLCo.  yn  ta,  Bret,  enta,  eta,  *ta),  and  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
how  far  it  was  ever  developed;  (secondary  group)  J -{-8  gave 
dd.  dt,  but  8+8  appears  as  88 ;  ^  +  8  >  th;  British  88  >  Brit.  th. 

5.  The  changes  of  -n  +  /  ,  -r  -j-  /-,  -n  +  r,  -r  +  r-  to  nil,  rll, 
nth,  rrh"  are  also  due  to  the  influence  of  homorganous  groups, 
for  n,  /.  r  are  homorganous,  and  the  following  consonant  (/  or  r) 
was  changed,  owing  to  this  JFact.  This  rule  has  a  wide  application 
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in  Welsh  also  in  wordgroups  (in  sandhi).  This  change  must 
have  been  previous  to  the  loss  of  5  because  r,  /  remain  unchan- 
ged if  O.W.  *5  stood  between  them  and  the  preceding  n,  /,  r; 
O.W.  irlau  [rL]  appears  in  Ml.W.  as  y  lUw,  but  *ir  ^lan,  ir  Ian, 
Ml.W.  yr  Ian,  yn  rhyb,  mor  rhyb,  but  mor  Ian  (for  *mor  s^^^O 
anrhecu  Si.  Ev.,  Diet.  . 

InO.Br.  groups  */f  >*  L^  >  lit;  in  Lat.  loanwords  U>*//8 
>  ///  (both  consonant  were  provected). 

PROVECTION  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

§  140.^,  c/,2>,when  preceded  by  a  voiceless  consonant,  usually 
become  voiceless:  Mod.  ieuenctid  [jsie^ktid]  (the  suffix  is -did), 
datganu  [datkanij,  datgub  [datki§],  atgas  [atkas] ;  gwrfhdir  [gur^tirj 
(see  §  147P).  Ml.W.  exx.:  ieuencfit  M.  1,  17.  51,  71  (heuectyt 
La),  cf.  also  tristit  M.  165;  datcanu,  datkanu,  datkub  (cp.  §  138); 
datkudywyt  KB,L  500,  attkas,  atgassau  (cf.§  138),  note  also  affcor 
BB.  538,  aftpaur  BB.  3512,  gwrthdir  M.  74,  gurthHr  BB.  6816, 
66*12,  gwenythdyr  La.,  buarthteil  AL,  II  856,  buarthdeylLa.,  wrth- 
pwyll  M.  10;  Hyditwn  M.  67  beside  Hydidwn  ib.;  escopfyr  La. 
halaucty,  mardity  La.  (beside  hundy,  marudy  ib.) ;  for  glastwfyr 
M.  146,  tvostaw  <itrosbaw,  see  §  145a;  praffter  Mab.  20,  Mod. 
praffter  (suff.  -c/er,  e.  g.  byrder),  beside  hoffder  Sk.  247.  carthpren 
La.,  guyspren  La.  (see  Lewis,  Diet.);  nyditawftA.  108,  nydidawt 
P.  464,  Mod.  nydttod  (suff.  -dawd,  cf.  feilygdawd  BB.  425); 
^all-dudyalltud;  kyllellprenneu,  Modifref  beside  Modidref  Mab. 
62  (d=  [t]);  note  also  -pwyt  in  gwnaethpwyt  aefhpwyf  M.  42, 
deuthpwyt,  doethpwyt,  ducpwyt,  dywefpwyt,  see  supra ;  tost  drut 
=  [dostftjrudj ;  breckan  Iwytkoch  M.  146,  vrastoll  ib.,  llygatkodx 
(Salisbury),  [hepkor],  wynepgoch  [pk]  (see  supra),  Jeu^af/:i  A.  6*21, 
mechteyrn  T.  4r4=Co.  myghtern;  madidaith  (=Voc.Co.  ma/i- 
t^heid,  Ml.Co.  maghtyth.  Ml. Br.  mate,  Ir.  maccfach t)  =  machteith 
[vachteith  BB.  1069]. 

(cp.  Bret.  Rosscoff  for  l?os  gof  etc. .) 

In  wordgroups  (see  E.W.  Evans,  Studies  in  Cymric  Philo- 
logy §  11.  Netlau,  RC.  XI.  70,  J.  Loth,  Rcmarques,  25  ff.):  os 
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kouyn  L.W.  12818,  as  teueto  L.W.  1155,  nas  kouenho  125*9, 

guedy  astecgo  L.W.  40*23;  yscuypun  BB.  8112,  yspo  BB.  106*2; 

nis  Hrmycco  BB.  70*8;  neus  fuc  BB.  94*11;  ys  fir  BB.  8412, 

is  trun  BB.  99*7,  ystvuc  BB.  (cp.  Bret,  bennes  Tone  dac*h,  tone 

for  dou^))\  pelltaun  BB.  711;  peth  ptccan  L.W.  4618;  oth  tat; 

Gueith  Tineuur  LL  78  for  Gweith  Dinefwr ;  Cath  Paluc  BB.  {cath 

f.!);  c/y'thou',  but  delhidi  ti BB.  84*7,  teleiste  BB.  108*16,  rofeisfe 

BB.  20'6.  iste  59*7,  nadiuste  BB.  57*  15  for  na  chwscc/y. 

Instances  like  ked  kouenho  L.W.  19*18  (but  cet  gallo  L.W. 

130*3)  resemble  closely  katki  etc.,   so  too  yd  cvitin  BB.  95*8 

(but  yd  gan  BB.  107*6),   O.W.  rit  pucsaun  Juv.  I.  7   (for  ryd 

huchsawn). 

In  the  cynghanedd  s-\'d=st,  t,g,gwas  doeth**), 

Mod.W.  nos  da'wdi  [staiuxj  ***).  gweinith  gwyn  [gwenif 

kwin]. 

For  Co.  and  Bret.  cp.  Co :  myghtem,  brathky,  dascor,  dysprenne. 
V0C.C0.  chespar^  Ml.Bret.  dazguyliat,  dazprennaff.  Van.  dacor;  W.  trostaw, 
Co.  dresto.  For  Co.  and  Bret,  wordgroups  in  sandhi  see  Ebel,  KS.  Beitr. 
V.  162,  ZE.  146/7.  190/L  Federsen,  Aspir.  157  ff. . 

§  141.  The  provection  sometimes  takes  place  when  the 

preceding  consonant  has  been  dropped,  e.  g.  ancwyn  (A.  36*4) 

<  Lat.  antecenium ;  for  deincryd  see  Loth,  Rem.  p.  28 ;  enciliaw 

<^^andcil, . .  <^*and'^gil, . .  <^*ande  +  /:...;  cloppen,  Mod.  do- 

pen,  Ml.Br.  clopenn  {clog,  penn)  belongs  sub  pp,  q.  v. 

cf.  Co.  kepar,  keke£Fris;  *cantguyth  >  can  quyth,  Bret.  Roperz, 
Roparz  for  Rodbert, 

There  are  some  instances  of  this  change  in  sandhi :  in 
LW.:t)  o  keyll  LW.  12*27,  cp.  55*23  (o  geyll  40*11 ;  o  for  ot, 
or  os;  nadetuethyo  L.W.  39*28  (nadtywetto  for  na  dywetto) ;  after 
y  (for  yO.  e.g.  ec  keyll  L.W.  40*27  (beside  y  geill  8113,  etc., 

•)  And  Co.  bene-tU'gana  (Pryce)  in  Williams,  Lex.Comu-Brit.  p.  22. 
^)  But  note  also:  neu  flas  dwr  fal  osai  da  (Dafy6  Nanmor). 
•••)  But  Sweet :  nos  da ;  sevyL  dipin  ba:x ;  gweL  ganovo ;  mi  glywais 
dy  hanes;  [dros  dop]. 

+)  cp.  Co.  y  to  'vcniat*  ZE.  146  etc.  1.  c,  cp.  also  Emault,   Fetitc 
gr.  bret.  §  10. 
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e  geill  54'18,  cp.  10520),  hyd  e  kallo  2713  (y  gi 
L.W.  36*6,  cp.  Mod.W.  pettwn  for  ped  bawn  (set 

After  yr  >y :  in  e  kocled  L.W.  42*2,  am  e  talt^ 
(cp.  O.W.  or  cueetic  gl.r=or  gweetic).  After  ae: 
LW.  11*15  'or  a  crane',  eu  'their'  in  ny  dele  eu  kollug 

d  seems  to  have  been  provected   after  nn,  n,  r;  this 
plain  forms  hke  pentref,  cartref,  cp.  Co.  yn  ta  (W.  yn  8a),  cp. . 
purqy^in  M.  172. 

Forms  hke  kauafty  (see  Lewis  Diet.  152),  kellkyt  so  far  tl 
not  scribal  errors,  owe  their  initial  voiceless  stop  to  their  positit 
the  sentence,  i.  e.,  the  voiceless  stop  must  have  developed  in  the  Sv    - 
tence  after  a  voiceless   consonant;   so  too:   nant  Baraen  LI.  32,  Mod. 
Llann  Paran;  Tin  Dim  LI.  141  etc..  Mod.  Tintema  for  Din  Dym  LI.  141 ; 
Cloibiu  (forOloiubiu)  LL  198,  cp.  also  Pedersen,  L  p.  494. 

M1.W.  kk,  tt,  pp. 

§  142.  Mod.W.  intervocalic  and  final  c,  f,  p  correspond 
to  Ml.W.  (A,  cc,  ff,  pp,  e.  g.  Ml.W.  madcwy  M.  9,  10,  R.  1035*43, 
madcwyeit  M.  4,  (9)  etc.;  racco  M.  8. 26,  41,74,  racko  M.  9,61.62. 
brafteu  M.  14  (loanword),  Uoppaneu  M.  14;  etiued  R.  1046*13, 
ettiued  M.  18,  (66),  diettiued  M.  18;  ettwa  M.  18,  30,  45. 47.  60, 
62,63,69,71  etc.  {eddwaeth  BB.  881,  etwaeth  Sk.  148).  (?ottew 
R.  1042*25, 5^o«oev  BB.  72*5,  Davies  gottoyw,  but  Lhuyd  godoiu). 
In  the  verbal  suffix  -ftor:  kwynitor  R.  1044*33,  kymyscetor  T. 
55*  10,  kyrbwyllettor  68*20,  traethaftor  T.  23*6,  keissiHor  35*14, 
canhator  T.  75*9,  kenhittor  BB.  52*7,  megittor  BB.  62*5,  rewittor 
BB.93*9,  O.W.  farnefor  C,  dygettaur  BB.  25*8;  attregudi  BB. 
78*11,  106*14  (Davies  attreg,  attregwdi),  imattrec  BB.83.  ytt- 
before  the  substantive  verb,  e.  g.  yttoedwn  M.  5,  yftoed  M. 
215, 72, 74.  yttoedynt  M.  43.  -  att  M.  2, 22, 24, 35. 37. 60, 61, 62, 
64,  78,  att  Uatholwdi  M.  29;  att  Pwyll  M.  9,  att  Bwyll  19;  att 
Gronw  M.  76,  att  ronw  (ib.),  attaf  M.  57, 67  etc.,  attat  M.  37, 
(BB.  3*1, 10*2, 2213,43*9),  attaw M.  21,  27,  35.  37, 38, 39.  51,  55. 
56,65.67.70,71,72,  atteitA.  19, 4 etc., affamne  BB.  54*12,  attunt 
M.  17, 18,26,27.49;  iWM.21, 24, 48.55, 60,69  etc.etcBB.  10210. 
ytti  M.  29. 31. 62. 75  etc.  etc.,  itt  M.  2, 14, 21,  31,  51,  58. 81. 60. 
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62,  70, 75,  etc.  etc.,  ytt  M.  15,  lYM.  65,  24  etc.  'to  thee',  see  infra 
(but  naturally  idi  M..  e.g.  10,  19,  34,  W  BB.  8814,  6116.  538 
=  i8i,  idaw  M.  22,  37,  60  etc.  =  ibaw).  It  represents  a  group  of 
two  homorganic  explosives,  e.g.  Uetty  M.  61, 28,  (La.),  pi.  Hetty eu 
M.  127,  Davies  Hetty,  lettyu,  llettywr.  Mod.  [Lett.i]  for  *lled+dy\ 
hyspyttylA.  103,  (La.)  (hyspyd+dy),  cf.  also  coetty  S.  Ev.  [cf.  ha- 
fodty  Da.,  hauottir  spelt  hauotdyr  LW.  65*  17  ♦/ia/oJ  +  c/ir]. 

kytHr  AL.  II.  58  {kidtiriauc  La),  Mod.  cyHr  [k'attir],  ca- 
lettir  P.  433  (kaled+dir) ;  Mod.  yHr  from  yc/  +  c/ir;  /lytyr  LI.  78, 
145,  hitir  CH.  6,  LI.  140,  214;  meitin  in  yr  ys  meittyn,  yr  meittyn 
M.  11  from  Lat.  matutina;  attygaf  M.  8,  affjrgy  M.  8*)  (attal 
M.  22,  afa/  La.  (ad-hal),  am  hetteil  M.  2,  see  infra.) 

kyttuun  (cyd+by  +  un;  M.  214,  //uyffei  M.  2  (llwyd  +  dei)» 
yttf  <yj+ Jy  (see  supra).  Mod.  wynepry J  [pp],  Lhuyd  wynepbryd. 

cloppen  from  clogben ;  clopren  (dob,  pren)  (see  Loth,  Rem.  28). 

In  word  groups:  hwedxetyd  Hg.  11.  224,  nawfettydd  MA. 
321  b,  bettwn  (vide  supra),  o  bop  parth  M.  36  (o  pob  parth  ib.) 
pot  pefft  (M.  19)  =  poppeth  M.  35  [but  note  mapbrith  gl.,  map 
brethinnou  gl.],  cf.  further  ny  dxyscute  BB.  58*3  for  dxysgut  ty, 
elhute  BB.  56*15,  puyllutte  4912  (dy:  e/Jy  BB.  1021,  JafcreJe 
102-3)  beside  nychclatude  58*4.  Note  also  Cattegirn  G.  XXII, 
XXIII,  Cattegirn  XXVII,  Cafe^Vn  Nen.  §  44,  §48  <  Caf  +  c/i- 
5ern,  cp.  inscr.  Catotigirni  for  *Catutigerni,  cp.  Rhys,  Lect.2  33,92 
(208, 209, 358, 386, 389)  >  Cafeyrn,  see  J.Morris  Jones.  Gr.  182**). 
Kedym  must  be  a  different  name.  For  Mod.W.  gwaed  da  [tt], 
heb  bryd  [heppri:d],  draig  godx  [draikko:x]  see  supra.  The  rule 
according  to  which  -g  +  g-f  -d-\-d",  -fc  +  fc-  are  equal  to  c,  t,  p 
in  the  cynghanedd  results  from  this  treatment  of  the  secondary 
groups  of  two  mediae  (for  Bret,  provection  cp.  dek  had,  pemp 
kady  pemp  pioch,  see  ZE.  146,  187). 

§  143.  p)  The  double  tenuis  represents  an  earlier  g-^-K 
d+h,  t  +  /i,c.g.  drwghin  >  dryddn  R.  103134,  drydiin  103343. 
driccin  BB.  91*3 ;  *eb  +  hil  >  epyl  La. ;  *adheb  >  atteb  M.  frq., 

•)  cp.  Co.  in  atal  *in  talionem'  O.  427,  see  ZE.  900. 
••)  Not  clear  Catdem  LI.  l5S  =  Catem  Li.  178.  184. 
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attepBB.  81, 796, 104-14;  *bwyd+ha  >  bwytta,  Mod.W.  [buitta]  : 

*parqd  +  hoi  >  Mod.  [part^'oi].  This  change  occurs,  as  a  rule, 

in  the  -ha-  verbs,  in  the  subjunctive,  in  the  superlative,  in  the 

aequalis  (see  §  174)  and  sometimes  in  word  groups  such  as 

pryd  hwun  >  pryttwn  M.  74  [cp.  winttuy  BB.  54'6  for  wynt  hwy]. 

In  the  cynhanedd  -g  A-,  -cf  A-,  -fc  A-  >  c,  t  p$  e.  g.  caviad  Air, 

gwraig^  Aae/;  ^+rA  >  cr;  c//  +  A  >  tl;  b  +  rh  >pr;  cf+rA  >  fr; 

fc/+A=p;  ^/  +  A  =  c/.*) 

Y.  In  Ir.  loanwords O.Ir  cc  =  W.  c^^c),  O.Ir.  ff  =  W.  f/.  e.g.  Wac  < 
Ir.  /ac,  Mod.Ir.  lag;  hroc,  Mod.Ir.  broc;  brat,  Ir.  bratftj ;  cnwc,  cnoc <Ir.  cnocc. 

6  >  l>,  V  >  f. 

§  144.  1.  V,  8  were  unvoiced:  — 

a)  after  a  lost  consonant  in  pymthec  <  *pymp'bec;  Sanfreyt 
La,  Sanffreid  BB.  8312  <  5anf  KrciY  rBrciY=Ir.  Bri^YA  u^arn, 
Bret,  u/ern  <  *u8varn,  Ir.  odbrann,  cp.  Ml.Co.  y  fyn  *vult*  for 
*yd  vyn;  kyn  fo,  see  ZE.  201. 

2.  for    c/+A,  v  +  A>   [t],  [f]  see  infra. 


SECONDARY  GROUPS  CONTAINING 
A  HOMORGANOUS  SPIRANT. 

§  145.  Provection  of 

a)  sh  y  st  ;  db  y  tf  :  *trosbq  >  W.  drostaw,  Co.  dresto ; 
istaw**)  P.  455 ;  *glasbwfryglastwfyr  M.  146,  cp.  also  treisdwyn 
(not  -s5-).   In  sandhi  nos  da  (not  nos  ba)  [nos*ta:ux]. 

ff  for  db  appears  in  compounds  with  at  (e.  g.  attal  M.  22, 

(La),  etteil  M.  2,  attychwel,  etc.),  with  cyf ;  cyttuno  (cyd-\-  8y+  unq) 

(see  sub  ff);    note  also  atfaw  *adbaw;  Hygeitu   for  llygeidbu 

llwyttu  (for  //wyc/-|-8u  see  Loth,  Rem.  p.  27). 

For  instances  of  these  changes  in  sandhi  (e.  g.  at  Duw)  see  J.  Morris 
Jones,  Gr.  186.  Mod.  at  dannob  [at  vano6]  (Sweet). 

•)  but  Mod.W.  [go:id  havod]  =  i  goed  Havod  (Sweet). 
^)  uchtaw  ibid,  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  istaw. 
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i>)  gantaw,  Co.  ganso,  Bret,  gantaff  from  *canf+8 

c;^  5  became  a  dental  stop  after  //,  /,  n :  melltith,  melltigo  (Davies), 
for  Lat.  mal(e)dictio ;  bendith,  bendigo  for  henfejdictio.  For  traces  of  this 
change  in  sandhi  see  J.  Morris  Jones,  1.  c,  but  Mod.W.  [sn  5a] ;  in  the 
cynghanedd  nb  =  nb:  yn  6ug  i  weled,  newy6  goler,  Rhys  Nanmor  XV.  C. . 

d)  biy  dl  in  bodlawn. 

For  8r><fr  cp.  Federsen,  Gram.  I.  112.  note  4. 

^)  g-^-S  g*ve  rise  to  gg^c  in  guicgur  Voc.Co.  *mercator  vel 
negotiator*,  cp.  Ml.W.  guycoryon,  guykcoryon.  bricUs  R.  1032*20  *green 
topped*  for  brig-{-slas  might  belong  here,  but  Mod.W.  dictionaries 
give  biiglas.  For  O.W.  tegguis  see  Loth.  Voc.  p.  219. 

§  146.  2.  'b  +  d-  =  d:  r/iycfiY  (Salisbury;  Davies  :  r/iySicf 
and  rhydid)  for  *r/iy8  +  did,  diwedyb  for  *diweb  +  dyb. 

In  the  cynghanedd  5  before  d  has  the  value  of  6 :  Rhyb  Dudur 
wyr  Ddafyb  Ion,  Loth,  M6tr.  gall.  I.  p.  201. 

§  147.  a) ^  +  8  gives  a  single^;  gurthdo  gl., Ml.W.  wrthu,  cp. 
sg.  Co.  worto,  Ml.Br.  outaff;  gwrthod  (Da.)  for  gwrthbod ;  gwrth- 
rydiyat  T.  24*18  beside  gwrthbrydiiad  (Richards  gwrthbrydxiad, 
gwrthrydxiad,  Da,  gwrthrydiiad).  In  sandhi  athiffero  <  ath  differo, 
but  here  comonly  8  is  written  etymologically. 

In  the  cynghanedd  f/i  +  8  =  f/i  (sec  Loth.  M6tr.  I.  52,  207). 

p)  ^  +  cf  :gurfhHr  BB.  66*  1 2, 68*  1 6,  gwrthdir  M.  74 ;  gwrthrin 
T.  2418,  (Davies)  for  gwrthdrin  [cp.  Laif/i  H  LI.  124.  Laif/i  fy 
126.  dir  heith  tit  rud  LI.  73]*). 

4.  for  8/i,  v/i  >  J.  f  see  §  176.  For  Mod.W.  sandhi  cp.  [vi:5hi), 
[mani8hi  r^iiog]  =  fyb  hi.  mynyb  Hiraethog. 

4a,  VK>v,  88  =  88.  8,  see  Loth  I.e.,  but  Brit,  bb^th  in  nyth 
etc.,  see  infra. 

4b.  x+X^X*  Mod.  ohonawch  chwi  [onoxi]. 

NON    LENATED   TENUES. 

Initial  tenues  represent  O.Celt,  or  Lat.  tenues. 

§  148.  caf(see  §16):  Catguocaun  AC.  951  {Kadwgawn 
Br.  308.  Catgocaun  Gen.  II,  Catgucaun  LI.  118).  O.Br.  Cat-, 
e.  g.  Catuuotal,  MLBr.  Cadoudal,  cf.  Ir.  cath, 

*)  cp.  Ml.  Br.  seizdec  >  Br.  seitek. 
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Cincar  G.  II,  Concar  LI.  189;  Cincen  AC.  814  {Kyngen 
Bruts).  Gncenn  AC.  946.  LI.  q.  v.,  Cincen  G.  XXII,  XXVII, 
O.Br.  Cunocen(n)i  inscr.;  Cmc  LL  213  etc.,  Cruc  Mam  Nen.  74; 
Cemn  LL  156,  hir  Cemyn  LL  134,  GauL  Cebenna;  cecin  ir  alt 
LL  174;  corn  LL  78;  Calcuch  LL  165,  Colcuch  LL  192;  Cohorget 
CH.  3;  Cuhelin  CH.  5. 

Brit,  c,  Celt,  k,  lEur.  ^  (=  k),  k :  canf,  Ir.  cet,  Lat.  centum, 
Skr.  iafa-;  caivS,  Co.  kueth,  MLBr.  ^ucuz*),  Ir.  ca^s,  W.  cas,  cp. 
xf)8o5  (Doric  xd8os);  cenec// (q.  v.),  cp.  Slav,  c^do;  crwth,  cvoth 
(§  161),  Ir.  cru'f,  Lith.  krutts.  For  cw-  from  I.  Eur.  q"fi  in  cw  sec  §  150. 

Brit,  k  from  Lat.  c,  e.  g.  cadeir  (q.  v.),  ca/a/  (q.  v.),  carrei 
(see  supra),  W.Co.  Br.  casfc//<Lat.  castellum;  cwyr,  Voc.Co. 
coir,  Co.  kor,  MLBret.  coar,  Van  cocr  <  Lat.  ccra ;  civsc,  cysgu,  Co. 
coske,  cuske,  MLBret.  cousquet  from  Lat.  qu(i)esco, 

§  149.  f :  O.W.  ti  'thou'  (fi  Juv.  I.  1),  MLW.  H,  Co.  ty.  te, 
Bret,  te,  Lat.  te  *twe ;  Tywi,  cp.  Topio^;  O.Brit,  tigerno-,  ML 
W.  teern,  teyvn  (q.  v.);  tonn,  pL  tonnou  gL;  fir  (LL,  CH.  2),  ML 
W.  ftr,  Voc.Co.  ft'r,  MLBr.  ftr,  Ir.  ftr,  cp.  Lat.  ferra;  tat  (tat  aguen 
Nen.  §  62),  Bret,  tad,  Voc.Co.  tat,  Co.  faz;  tu  (LL  272),  W.Co. 
Br.fu.  Ir.  toib,  cp.  Gr.  aroipi);  fa/  (LL  272,  122,  140,  173)  [see 
supra];  tlawd,  cp.  Ir.  tWth,  Gr.  tXfivai.  W.Br,  frf,  Co. try,  Ir. 
tri,  cp.  Lat.  frcs,  SL  trbje  etc.  Lat.  t:  Tegyd,  O.W.  Tacit  from 
Lat.  Tacitus;  termin  gL,  MLW.  tevfyn  <  Lat.  terminus;  tost  (T.  7) 

<  Lat.   tostus;  tymheru,  O.Bret,   temperam,   MLBret.  temperaff 

<  Lat.  tempero, 

[Dial,  f/  >  cl:  clyseu  (for  tlysscu)  (16»»'  C.)  see  Ncttlau.  RC.  XII.  145.) 

§  150.  p  from  lEur.  q",  or  kw,  kw :  pwy,  Co.  pyv,  Br.  piou, 
Ir.  cia,  Lat.  qui,  quis,  cp. py,  pa  {padiu  gL,  padyu  A.L.I.  108,  pa 
ssetenn  pi gurthetloy rC,  4:;prynu,  Co.  prenne  (pema),  Bret.prena, 
Ir  cren'im,  Skr.  kriniti ;  pedwar  (Co.  peswar,  Br.  pevar  etc.),  cp. 
Ir.  cethir,  Skr.  catvaras;  pan  (LL73,  pan  cfwcynnLL  134, 135,  pan 
discinn  258,  268,  15i-155,  pann  discinn  LL    241.   242,  245, 


*)  Mod.  Br.  keui.  Van.  q4  (Em.  Gloss.  552),   L.  Van.  ktu  (Loth, 
Chrest.  p.  458  sub  cueus). 


§§  150.  151  W.  C-.  t',  P-;  St;  O.W.  sc,  sp,  m 

pjui  cuid  LL  73,  pan  diconefent  C;  pan  aedbid  C,  paniu  ib.)» 
Co.  pan,  Ml.  Br.  pan,  cp.  Ir.  cu^n,  penn  (see  §  27),  Ir.  cenn. 

/Eur.  <7"  >  ib  before  u  :  civ.  cp.  Lat.  necuter ;  hugail,  Co.  bugel,  Br. 
hi^e2,  cp.  Lat  colo  <^*q^l' ;  for  ac,  nac,  Lat.  atque,  neque  cp.  §  226 ;  gwlyh  : 
gwlych  (cp.§  135);  k^t  k^sy^kt  *ks,  e.g.  noeth. 

Lat.  p:  perued  (LL  73,  242,  272,  M.  5  etc.)  <  Lat.  perme- 
cffus;  pluma  yplu(f);  parawd  <^  L.  paratus;  pebyll  <  Lat.  papilio. 

Initial  guttural  tenuis  is  often  represented  by  k  (in  BB.  often 
before  palatal  vowels,  but  also  kad  60*3,  kaer  60*20,  karant  61 '8,  iEcar- 
/nvhie  100*9,  ibrrauc  63*14).  In  Mab.  before  velar  vowels  k,  c,  before 
palatals  usually  k. 

In  Mod.W.  no  original  tenuis  remains  in  the  middle  or  at 
the  end  of  a  word  unless  it  is  combined  with  another  consonant, 
for  O.Brit,  tenues  were  preserved  in  st  in  final  nc,  nt  nip,  *lt 
>*Lf  >  lift)  (§  194);  O.W.  sc,  sp.  Mod.  W.  [s§],  [sb]. 

§  151.  a)  Exx.  of  O.W.  st:  O.W.  stebill  gl,  ML W.  ysfa- 
fett;  strotur  Ox.  2,  Ml.W.  ystrodur  <  L.  stratura,  Strat,  Estrat, 
Ishrat  (sec  §  75);  strutiu  gl.;  glanstlinnim,  istUnnit:  Ir.  -slu^ndi. 
Medial  and  final  st:  ttestr,  O.W.  lestir  gl.,  Glastenic  G.  XXV; 
posiPriten  G.  XIX,  postDu  LL  155  <  Lat.  postis.  Host  (lost  ir  inis 
U.  73),  Ir.  loss;  Gurgust  G.VIII,  Ir.  Fergus;  cp.  Ml.W.  gwasta- 
trwyb  M.  268,  histit  M.  [note  Hesdeyrau  La  =  Lesteirau]. 

b)  O.W.  sp  :  Ml.W.  yspeiliaw  (Lat.  spoliare),  yspeit{<^  Lat. 
spaft'um).-sp-,-sp;^ospcr<  Lat.  vesper{um),  hysp  (§  172,  Ir.  scsc^, 
cosp  (Ir.  cose),  ellyspp  BB.  77*10  (note  /lesfc  La.). 

^  O.W.  sc  =  Ml.W.  -sg,  'SC-,  'SC,  Mod. W.  sg  [se]  .  Ini- 
tial sk:  O.W.  scamell  gl.,  scamnhegint  gl.,  scipaur  gl.,  scriW  gl. ; 
ML  W. :  y^ar  M.  19,  yscaraf  ih,  (Ir.  scar'im) ;  ysgynnu  M.  10, 
yskynn  M.  11,  ysgynuaen  M.  19,  discynn  <  Lat.  descendo.  Me- 
dial and  final  sc;  L/sic  Gen.  183,  Nen.  66a,  Uisc,  Huisc,  Husc 
LL  q.v.,  O.Brit. *'layia;kyscu  M.  43,  21, 18,  cp.  3, 4, 13, 14, 17  etc., 
a  gysceis  M.  21,  ny  diysceis,  ny  diwsc  R.  1034*6  (from  Lat. 
qufOesco);  gwiscM.  12(cp.21),^wiscau'M.20(cp.  26, 27) ;  orwisc 
R.  1034*28;  gwascu  M.  14  (Ir.  fafscim);  mysc  M.22,  teruysc  R. 
1031*38,  1032*16,  Ir.  mesc^im;  escor  M.  24;  yscumunertc  LL  121; 
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a  chyn  ureisget  M.  21 ;  Mod.W.  misgl  (etc.,  see  M.L.  188)  <  Laf. 
musc'lus*), 

-nt,  -nc,  -mp. 

§  152  a)  1.  -nf :  gwynt  (guint  Nen.  §  70,  BB.  91*  1),  pant 
Li.  145,  158.  173,  182,  208,  213/4,  221,  241,  262,  265,  275,  pant 
maur  LI.;  plant  Ox.  1,  LI.  121;  seint  (*santy  LI.  q.  v.;  pont  LI. 
244.  223;  Tecmant  Gen.  X;  nant  U,  146,  184,  228.  241.  258. 
174,  123.  78,  126,  160,261,  268.263;  pamint  gl;  hint  gL  'sunt', 
MLW.  ynt;  rudanhint  LL  247  (O.Br,  hint);  cant,  naunecant  C; 
douceint  CH.  3,  trimuceint  gL,  triuceint  CH.,  pedwar  meib  ar/iu- 
geint  R.  1038*7;  punt  gL;  tant  (pL  tantou  gL,  comtantou  gL);  Ae- 
ncinf  R.  103634;  pylgeint  R.  104640, 10493;  in  the  3"*pers.  pi. 
e.g.  itercludant,  linisant  gL,  cuinhaunt  gL,  diconetent  C;  in 
compounds:  dantguin  G.  III. 

In  proclitics  and  polysyllables  nt  became  n(n) :  caran  <  ca- 
rant,  kyn(n)  'before'<  cynt  (but  cyntaf);  hugein<^  hugeint;  *cant: 
cann  LL  166.  260,  can  LL  120,  135;  Pascent  Nen.  §  48,  G. 
XXII,  XXVII,  LL  211 ;  presen  (Lat  presentem)  Juv.  I.  3, 8;  O.W. 
Bledgint  LI,  Mod.W.  Blebyn;  bryeint,  breint,  bryein  LL  121,  120 
(cp.  §  215,  3,  b).  For  Co.,  Br.  ntr,  nrf>W.  thr,  thl  see  §  163. 

2.  -mp :  pimp  gl.  LL  56  (:pim  seint  LL  62) ;  rump  Ox.  2, 
r/iwmp*terebra*;  camp R.  1032*35;  anWymp  M. 54;  tymp{<ltem- 
pus,  q.  V.  ML);  sumpl  gl.  stimulus  Ox.  2. 

3.  nc:  hiunc  gL  uncia ;  France  BB.  56*2,  ffranc  R.  1048*28 ; 
trangc  BB.  107*3  (R.  1048*28);  ta^c  CH.  2  (Lhuyd  tangc,  cf. 
tagnevet  BB.  17*5);  ieuanc  M.  72  (BB.  59*9.  67*11).  ieueinc  R. 
1036*24,  1048*9.  M.  4.  71;  gwyreeinc  M.  61;  cyfranc  (cf.  M.  20. 
23),  kiwranc  BB.  5911;  ceinc  (cf.  M.  25,  79,  81). 

For  -nc;  -nt;  -mp  > -ng/i-',  -ng-;  -n/i-',  -n-;  -mH  -m-  sec  infra. 

y  1.  nf  =  lEur.  nf :  <fanf.  Voc.Co.  dans,  Br.  danf,  Ir.  cfi^f,  Got.  tun- 
pus;  fanf  (Ml.W.  pi.  tanneu),  Ir.  tet,  Skr.  tantu-;  cant,  Co.  gans.  Br.  ganf: 
Gr.  xaxd ;  O.W.  cant,  Co.  cans,  Br.  kaiit,  Ir.  c^f.  Lat.  cenfum ;  cynt,  Co. 
kyns,   Br.  kent,  Gaul.  Cintugnatus,  Ir.  c^f-,   cf.  SI.  -^^'  (inf.);  /linf  (sec 


•)  For  Co.  and  Bret,  equivalents  see  infra 


■P 
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supraX  Voc.Co.  camhinsic,  eunhinsic,  O.Bret,  doguohintiliat  Ml.Br.  hent 
Got  sinps;  Lat.  nt:  planta  >  W.  plant;  O.W.  gint  (AC.  866)  from  Lat. 
gentes. 

2.  mpt  lEur.  i>q«  :  O.W.  pimp,  Ml.W.  pymp  >  pump,  Co.  pymp, 
Br.  pemp,  Gaul.  jiEpjcebovXa:  Lat.  quinque,  Skr.  panca  (O.W.  pimphet 
M1.W.  pymhet,  Co.  pympes,  Br.  pempet,  see  infra).  Lat.  mp ;  W.  camp,  O.Br, 
camp  from  Lat.  campus, 

3.  i>c  =  lEur.  nk,  nkiieuanc,  Voc.Co.  iouenc,  Br.  iaouank,  Gaul. 
lovincillus,  Lat.  iuvencus.  [ang/ieu,  Co.  ancow,  Br.  ankou,  Ir.  ^c,  cp.  vexug]* 

In  all  other  positions  the  tenues,  as  far  as  they  do  not  re- 
present actual  lenes  (i.  e.  lenated  tenues),  occur  only  in  secon- 
dary groups,  and  there  they  represent  unvoiced  stops,  e.  g.  utkorn, 
cyttir,  fedb/ (sometimes  sf  <  s8)  [see  §  145].  They  also  occur  in 
loanwords,  e.  g.  Mod.W.  stopio,  brat 

Spirant  Mutation. 

§  153.  British  double  tenues,  tenues  after  liquids,  and  t  in 
the  group  *x^*)  were  not  affected  by  lenation,  but  very  early 
became  voiceless  spirants  Xi  t»  f  respectively,  *x**)  >  it-  This 
change  is  called  spirant  or  consonant  mutation  and  corresponds 
to  Irish  gemination :  W.  Hedi :  O.  Ir.  lecc ;  W.  corff :  Ir.  corpp  ; 
for  *xt  cp.  O.  Ir.  cumactte.  Considering  that  O.  British  geminated 
tenues  became  voiceless  spirants,  we  may  infer  that  in  the  groups 
containing  liquid -f  tenuis  and  in  xt  the  tenuis  was  first  ge- 
minated and  then  changed  to  a  spirant,  e.  g.  *rk  >  *rkk  >  rch, 

Xt>X^>iP  etc.. 

The  instances  of  x»  p,  f  are  to  be  arranged  as  follows :  — 
1.  initial  diw-:  hw-.      2.  fjr-  <  Celt,  sr-  and  ff  <  Lat.  /. 

3.  Non  initial  x>  i*  ^'  «)  "^-  "^"  <  ^^It.  x^-  P)  X,  i*  i  =  spi- 
rant mutation  of  k,  t  p,      y)  ^  <:^b  +  h;  I <^y-{-\x, 

INITIAL  CHW. 

§  154.  diw  (Demet.  wh,  hw,  O.W.  Au,  Voc.Co.  hu)  <  Celt, 
^u',  or  skw,  e.  g.  hui  gl..  Ml.  diwi,  Co.  why,  O.Br.,  Ml.Br.  hui, 

*)  LEur.  kt  kt  qK  pt  Lat.  cf,  pf. 

8 
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Br.  c'houi,  It,  sffc<*swes;  diwedi  {an  whedi  M.  18,  diwe  21), 
Co.  whegh,  Ml.Br.  huech,  Ir.  se  <^*sweks,  Lat.  sex;  diwys  (cp. 
BB.  58,  M.  283),  Co.  whys,  Br.  choues,  Skr.  svirf-;  diwaer  (dy 
whaer  M.  28,  yn  diwaerih.)  <^*diwoer  etc.,  Jr.  siur,  Skr. svisar-; 
dxwyth  (vith  guint  Nen.  §  70),  diwythu,  Co.  whythe,  whethe,  Br. 
c'houeza,  O.Ir.  setim  *swizc/-,  cp.  SI.  svistati,  dxwegr,  Voc.Co. 
hv/eger:  diwegrwn,  Voc.Co.  hv/igeren,  cp.  Lat.  socrus:  socer,  Skr. 
ivasru-:  svasura-. 

diwerw  (A.  213,  BB.  84' 15),  Co.  wherow,  Ml.Bret.  hueru. 
Van.  hwerw,  Ir.  serb  :  ^q6(;  (cp.  Stokes,  Urk.  324,  but  also  Pe- 
dersen,  I.  78). 

diwedl  {diueHl  BB.  5412,  hweHl  519,  dxwedyl  M.  1918). 
Co.  pi.  whethlow  (Ml.Br.  quehezl.  Van.  kevel),  Ir.  seel,  cp.  Icel. 
skald :  diwydu,  Mod.Co.  hwe^a,  Bret,  c'houeda,  Mod.Ir.  sge^th, 
cp.  O.Icel.  5/:iYa. 

c/iw  interchanging  with  gw- :  chwarae,  gwarae :  O.  W.  guarai  etc. 
(see  supra),  gware  M.  155, 157  (cp.  15, 16. 38),  a  chwaryy  dy  wydbwll?  gwa- 
ryaf  M.  153,  gware  dy  c/iwareM.  154, 157,  ced  huarhei  BB.  95'4;  guardam 
Juv.  IL  2.  =  chwarbafT) 

For  the  spelling  cw-  see  infra,  for  North  W.  kw  see  Loth,  ML.  119. 

d\W'  <  sk  in  compounds  :  kydiwyn  (kyhuin  BB.  57"9),  Ir. 
scend-,  cp.  Skr.  skandafi, 

'diw  >  [yx],  [x]  in  the  ending  of  the  2°**  person  plur.,  e.g. 
cerwch,  guodeimisaudi  gl.,  Co.  -ugh,  -wgh,  Bret,  -c'h  from  diwu 

b)  Lat.  qu-,  f-  y  diw  in  quartarium  >  chwarf/iawr,  cuar- 
f/iaur  La ;  —  Febr(u)arius  >  diwefrawr  (Co.  hwevral  Lhuyd,  ML 
Br.  hueurer  etc.)  [*mis  ivevri^r  .  .  .  >  *mriwefror:  mis  diwefror, 
cf.  Loth,  ML.  120;  cp.  Guhebric  CH.  7,  Hue/ric  LI.  258,  Gu- 
efcric  LI.  257]. 

§  155.  Spelling :  a)  [f ]  is  written  f  in  O.W.,  and  this  orthography 
survives  in  Ml.W.  but  the  usual  spelling  is  ff  or  ph.  Medially  it  is 
sometimes  represented  by  O.W.  p/i,  p  or  pp;  the  last  mentioned  spelling 

*)  Note  also  chwysigen,  Co.  guzigan,  O.Br,  huisicou,  Ml.Br.  huysi 
guenn  from  Lat.  vesica  (xw  in  sandhi). 
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is  the  traditional  one  and  originated  in  cases  where  [f]  was  a  spirant 
mutation  of  p.  -ph-  e.  g.  ciphillion  gl.  (ciph  <  Lat.  cippus),  guarphenn  C, 
cephitor  C.  etc.  -p;  clop  G.  IX  <]  Lat.  cloppus,  ha  chepi  C.  19.  -pp:  Grip- 
phid  Gen.  Ml.W.  ff:  e.  g.  hoffaf  M.  25,  de^oi  M.  68.  caffo  M.,  da^ar 
BB.  83-19*).  kyffei  BB.  8712. 

b)  [j]  is  represented  by  th:  brith  gl.,  bronnhreithet  gl.,  mapbrith 
gL,  mapbrethinnou  gl.,  guithennou  gl.,  guithlaun  gl. ;  dhiithruim  gl. ;  cim- 
maithuress  gl.,  aperthou  gl.,  bleuporthetic  gl. ;  gerf/ii  Ox.  2,  par//i  gl.,  ner- 
f/ieinf  gl.,  nerthiti  gl.,  gurtharet  Ox.  2.  /r/af/i  CH.  4,  rif  Aruaith  LI.  262, 
«7/iin  LI.  221.  T.  25*8  etc.**). 

[O.W.d=IH:/ruid/onaid  Ox.  2,  /aidi^er  Ox.  2,  pard  Ox.  1,  /uird 
gL,  delehid  Ox.  2  (=  Mod.W.  dy/aiY/i),  papedpinnac  gl.  MC,  cenitolaidou 
Ox.  1]  /,  df,  ff  =  [ J] :  oiY/i,  oif  C.  [=wyth],  gurf  gl.  (gurthdo),  cimmaeti- 
don  gL,  Atroys  Gen.  =  ^f/iniis  LI.  q.  v. ;  luidt  CH.  2. 

In  LW.  1.  f/i  (hi)  2.  d/i  (guardhaual  hredhyn)  3.  f  (e.g.fniyf  etc.) 
4.  d  ^pemdec,  ryd,  garden),  s  for  f/i :  gueysret,  tranoes,  gueisur  (gwneithur), 
huysnos:  cp.  O.Br,  spelling  5  for^  (see  Chrest.  Bret.  p.  64);  in  some 
cases,  however,  it  ^eerns  to  represent  the  actual  pronunciation,  cp.  Mod. 
[usnos]. 

c)  [x]  is  represented  by  ch :  O.W.  gl. :  achmonou,  buch,  criched,  di- 
gaolouichctic,  guic/iir,  oc/i,  ochcul  Ox.  2,  guobriach,  archenatou,  archinn 
tuotrhennou,  Brechiaul  G.XX  (LI.  226/7),  gulich  LI.  157,  158,260.  Merch- 
guinn  CH.  5,  Merchguinus  LI.  76  etc.,  Merchui  LI.  132.  [x]  --  O.W.  c  (tra- 
ditional spelling) :  antiicOx.  2,  fa/cipgl.,  cilchetou  gl.:  cilcet Ox.2  (O.Br. 
cclcetX  Broceniauc  AC.  848.  Brocmail  AC,  G.,  Brocuail  LI.  q.  v. .  —  gch : 
iurgcheU  gL  —  h :  suh  Ox.  2  =  suc/i  gl.  Juv.,  cp.  fir  Telih  CH.  2,  inscr.  Bro- 
homaglL  —  L.W. :  1.  c/i,  2.  c,  3.  /i,  (arhoUeho,  arderhauael) ;  qu-  for  c/iw: 
koquinyat  —  [c/i  for  lenated  i!c:  anrec/iu,  anc/iuyn  (=  ancwyn),  kellchun, 
escfieren,  rac/ior  =  rhagor.-  c/i  =  graphic  /i:  c/iuyduef  =  Mod.W.  ivyf/i/ed]. 

Initial  ff- 

§  156.  O.W.  Co.Br.  /r-.  Mod.W.  fr-.  Ir.  sr;  e.g.  /ruf  (LI. 
73.  221).  Ml.  W.  ffiwt  (etc.,  see  §  24).  Ir.  sruf/i.  cp.  Grk.  ^Ev\ia, 
O.Icel.  straumr;  ffroen,  MI.Br.  /roan,  Br.  fron,  Ir.  srdn.  [In  com- 
pounds: cyffred,  cp.  Bret,  kefret,  kevret,  Co.  kefrys  (cp.  cyffredin  : 
LI.  120  cyfiytin,  but  cp.  Pedersen,  I.  476/7).] 

W.Bret.  Co.  f- :  Ir.  s-  (p/l^  from  lEur.  sp~:  ffer,  Ir.  se'r,  cp. 

•)  cp.  Loth.  RC.  XX,  205/6. 

••)  cp.  Ir.  aitten,  see  KS.  Beitr.  V.  449.  Ascoli.  Glos.  lii. 
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Lat.  sperno,  O.Icel.  spyrna;  O.W.  fionou,  Ir.  sion,  cp.  Lat.  spio- 
nia:  so  perhaps  ffonn  (cp.  pi.  finn  gl.),  fonnaul  gl.,  Ir.  sonn,  cp. 
Pedersen  I.  75. 

f  =  Lat.  /^  in  loanwords:  finnaun  (LI.  157,242),  Ml.W. 
ffynnawn  R.  1043-29*)  <  Lat. /onfana;  foss  LI.  213,242,262,  Co. 
Ml.  Br.  fos  <  Lat.  /ossa ;  ffawt  (T.  18)  from  Lat.  fata**);  ffawyd  (T. 
25-4)  ***)  from  Lat.  fagus ;  ity^es  (M.  64,  39)  <  L.  confessio ;  dif- 
feith  M.  170  <  Lat.  defectus;  O.W.  dificiuou  gl.  diminutiones  (ad 
diffygio,  Co.  dyfyk  <  Lat.  deficio :  diffygywys  M.  8) ;  perffeith  f) 
{pirfeith  BB.  39*10)  <  Lat.  perfectus:  binfic  (Ox.  2), Lat.  beneficium 
Ibenfyc  La.,  henffic  M.  249,  250  yhenthic  AL.  II.  238) ;  fruidlo' 
naid  Ox.  2  ad  ffrwyth,  Voc.Co.  fruith,  Br.  ftouez  from  Lat.  fructus, 

ff  from  Lat.  /  spelt  p/i ;  O.W.  grephiou  gl.,  pi.  of  Lat.  gra- 
phium,  see  Loth,  ML.  174. 

-ch  (-h-)  <  ks. 

§  157.  -ch;  -A-  from  Brit.  *ii:s  (lEur.  ks,  q"s,  ps),  Ir.  ss: 

udi  (hue  coyt  LI.  248,  diudi  73,  adhuditi  LI.  242 ;  uuc  Juv.  1. 9), 

Co.  ugh,  etc.,  Ir.  uas,  W.  udiel,  Co.  vhel,  Br.  uc'hel,  huel,  Gaul. 

Uxellodunum,  Gr.v\pi,  vipriXo;;  cfuch  (BB.40-5,cp.c/uwchT.  28*20 

*may  he  lead')  *doukset;  diwedi  etc.  (see  §  154),  cp.  Lat.  sex; 

tredx,  Br.  tre(a)c'h,  Ir.  fressa  (tvegs,,),  cp.  OIcel.^rcil:?;ych  <  *uibo 

=  Skr.  uksa,  pi.  ydxen,  Co.  ohan,  O.Br,  -ohen,  Br.  ouhen,  ochen, 

cp.  Ir.  055.  moch,  Ir.  mo5-,  Lat.  mox,  Skr.  mak^u;  dehou  LI.  226, 

(fe/ieu  (see  §  27),  Ir.  dess,  Skr.  daksina-;  e/i-,  ech-  from  eits,  cp. 

Lat.  ex  (e.g.  ehofyn,  Mod.  co/n,  Gaul.  £jcomnu5;  e/ian^,  Mod.  eangr'. 

efcjh'  from  •c/cs  appears  before  the  vowel;  from  thence  it  spread 
by  analogy  into  other  positions  like  in  echnoSt  echdoe.  Before  tenues 
*eks  became  es,  e.  g.  esgar,  escor  M.  24.  Before  mediae,  as  it  seems,  it 
became  eg;  g  was  then  assimilated  to  the  following  media,  e.  g.  ehan, 
ebryn,  egwan»  eglur  (cp.  ZE.  904.  Loth,  ML.  124 ;  RC.  XXXII.  302.  XXXVII. 

•)  For  Voc.Co.  funten,  O.Bret,  funton,  Ml.Br.  funtun,  fenten,  Bret. 
feunteun,  see  ML.  171. 

••)  cp.  Voc.Co.  fodic  gl.  fclix.     •^)  sec  §  131,  b)  2. 

t)  Co.  pcrfcyth,  pcrfyth,  perfeth.  Br.  peruez  etc,  see  ML.  195. 
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29).  Lat  psuc  >  Trtg.  peuch  must  have  been  previous  to  the  change  Lat. 
X  >  Brit  is:  Seis  from  Saxo, 

ch  <^ks  <^sk:  Mod.  baich,  heich  M.  145,  Ml.  Br.  bech,  Tr^g.  bech,  Ir. 
base,  L.  fascis,  -ych-  <  isfc-;  diguolouichetic  gl.,  W.  llewychedic,  cp.  also 
llewych  (llcwyrch). 

ucfier  (Voc.Co.  gurf/iuher)  <  •fcs  <  •sp ;  Lat.  vesper.  Note :  lla- 
char,  Ir.  Uasar,  cp.  Gr.  Xxximo;  cryc/i,  cp.  Gaul.  Crixsus,  Lat.  crispus. 

-cfi  from-su'-in  the  2"*'pers.  sg.  subj.,  e.g.  W.  ceiych  from 
-iswa*?  {anbiic  Ox.  2  =  M1.W.  henpydt),  but  Co.  Br.  -y. 

X,p,f  REPRESENTING  SPIRANT  MUTATION 

OF  k,t,p. 

§  158.  /:fc,  ff,  pp  >  ch,  f/i,  //;  rk,  rf,  rp,  //:,  /p  >  rch,  rf/i,  r//, 
/cA,  Iff*):  ktyip.  The  earliest  trace  of  this  mutation  appears  in 
Lunar(c)hi  Cocci,  an  inscription  hardly  earlier  than  the  middle 
the  6^  Cent.;  Brohomagli;  Nait(h)on  (Bede)  =- Gael. Nechfan**). 
It  is  anterior  to  the  apocope  of  final  consonants  in  monosylla- 
bles, because  in  wordgroups  original  consonant  ending  effects  this 
mutation,  e.  g.  *ac  catt, . .  >  a  chatt***), 

§  159.  a)  di<^kk  :  iadx  (O.Br,  iac  gl.,  Co.  yagh,  Br.  iac*h, 
O.W.  iedx<u>it  gl..  Ml.W.  iedxyt),  cp.  O.Ir.  icc;  O.W.  bidxan 
gl.,  LI.  184  (cp.  228.  241.  35/6,  47,  279),  bydxan  LI.  146.  134. 
cantre  badxan  LI.  41/42.  47,  bedxan  LI.  78,  242,  pi.  pillou  bidxein 
LI.  191,  Voc.Co.  fco^Aan,  Co.  byhan,  Br.  bihan  <^*bikk..,,  cp.  Q. 
Ir.  becc(an);  adx,  Voc.Co.  ach  *soboles*,  O.W.  adxmonou  gl.  (Mod. 
W.  sg.  adifen,  cp.  Ir.  a^cme,  cp.  Stokes,  IF.  II.  172);  moch  (modxros, 
modi  id  est  porci  LI.  80),  Br.  moch,  cp.  Gaul.  Moccus  (see 
Holder  II.  603).  Ir.  mucc;  hudx  CH.  3,  di  ol  hudx  LI.  166,  Ml. 

•)  but  *lt  >  Lf  >//f. 

^)  It  seems  probable  that  O.Brit,  double  explosives  occurred  only 
immediately  after  the  O.Brit,  accent,  cp.  Bret,  boch,  W.  boch  <  bticca 
but  Bret  bougen:  Ml.Br.  brech,  W.  breich,  Voc.Co.  brech  <  L.  braccfhjia, 
but  Bret,  embrega  <*imbraciarc  (see  Loth  ML.  164);  if  this  rule  is  right, 
it  has  a  close  parallel  in  Mod.W.  lldtty :  lletya. 

•^  Celt,  •x*  (from  *ks,  •qs)  must  have  been  changed  before  the 
period  of  this  mutation. 
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W.  hwdi  (P.  106),  Voc.Co.  hodi,  Br.  houc'h,  O.  Ir.  socc  (cp.  Loth, 
ML.  124) ;  gwradi :  diu  gurach  LI.  140,  Ml.Br.groach,  Br. grac'h*), 
Ir.  /race.  Bradxan  LI.  263,  regio  Bradxani  LI.  219  {Bridieniauc 
AC.  895,  Broceniauc  AC.  848,  Bredxeniauc  LI.  q.  v.) ;  frroch  M. 
16,  57,  Bret,  fcroc'/i  (cp.  Brocmai/  AC,  Gen.  XVIII,  XXVII, 
XXIX,  XXXI,  Bvocmayl  G.  XXII,  XXVII,  Brodxmail  G.  XVIII, 
cp.  XVII,  Brodxmail,  Brocuaih  Brodxuail  LI.  q.  v.,  inscr.  Broho- 
magli),  Ir.  fcrocc;  Uedx  {ledx  LI.  74,207,260,  ledxou  226,  lediauc 
LI.  123).  Ml.Br.  lech,  Ml.Ir.  /ecc;  fciycft  (cp.  Br.  bre(a)c'hX  Ir. 
fcrccc;  mynydx,  Co.  menough,  Ir.  menicc;  bwdx,  Voc.Co.  boch, 
Br.  bouc*h:  Ir.  fcocc;  Lat.  saccus  >  W.,  Voc.Co.  sach,  Br.  sac'/i; 
occasio  >  W.  achaws ;  sych,  O.W.  sidx  gl.  (sich  pu//  LI.  214),  Co. 
segh,  sygh,  zeh,  Ml.Br.  sedx,  Leon,  seac'h  <  Lat.  siccus.  [For  com- 
pounds with  ad  (e.  g.  adxanu  <  accan  . . .  <  acf  +  itan  . . .),  tri-, 
fra-  see  §  166]. 

b)  rkyrdx  :  cyrch  LI.  120,  circhu  258,  dicirdiu,  digirdxu 
78,  183,  196,  228,  242,  264  ('making  for*),  cyrdxu,  Co.  kerhas, 
cerh-,  Br.  kerchat,  kerc*hout<iLat.circo;  cyrchyn(O.W.  cirdiinn 
gl.,  damcirdiinnuou  etc.,  see  Loth,  ML.  157  <  Lat.  circinus;  mar- 
dxauc  gl.,  Ml.W.  marchaivc,  Co.  marrek,  Ml.Br.  marfiec**), W.  march 
(BB.  27,  28),  Co.  margh,  Bret,  march  (cp.  personal  names  Afor- 
marh  CH.  7  (LI.  270),  Moruardi  LI.  268),  Gaul,  calliomarcus, 
pi«Qxav  Paus.  10,  19,  11,  Ir.  marc;  merch  G.  I,  mere  G.  II,  Co. 
myrgh,  Br.  merch  ;  erch,  Ir.  ere,  Skr.  pfirxi-;  twrdx  (Mab.),  Voc. 
Co.  forch,  Bret,  tourch,  Ir.  force;  ivvrch,  Voc.Co.  yordx,  Br.  iourc'h 
(O.W.  iurgchell),  Gr. t,6Q\\  erdxi (dierdxim  CH.  2),  ardiaf,  Co.  arghaf, 
Ml.Br.  pret.  arc  has,  O.Ir.  1.  sg.  areo.  cp.  Lat.  posco  *pikskd,  Diu 
merchyr  A.  35*15,  merchyr,  Co.  marhar,  Br.  mercher  (etc.,  see  ML.) 
Lat.  Mercurii;  torch  (eurdordx  A.  30' 1 6)  <  Lat.  torques,  efrch/< 
Lat.  circulus, 

ch  —  li.  ch:  1.  before  r:  gwychr  (O.W.  guichir),  cp.  Lat.  vecors. 
in  oc/ir,  Ir.  och*ir,  cp.  Gr.  ox^jig ;  rcfi  <  r/c/c  <  rk  (cp.  Zupitza,  K.Z.  XXXV. 


•)  and  groach  (1  syll.) 
••)  Pers.  name  Marec,  cp.  Loth,  RC.  XXX.  14L 
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258).    2.  after  I.Eur,  f :  drych%  Ir.  drech,  Skr.   dr^- ;  rhych  =  Lat.  porca 
(crech,  ysgrech  <  krekk  ?  but  see  Zupitza,  1.  c.  256). 

ch  in  Ir.  loanwords :  luch  LI.  188,  lihomour  CH.  6  (lichou)  from 
Ir.  /oc/i. 

Gwaldimei,  O.Bret.  Uualcmoei,  Valci  (Brit,  inscr.);  bwldi 

(in  Ci/nu/cft  CH.  5,  Tutbulc  CH.  2,  Tuffcu/cft  LI.  241);  Ml.W. 

cylchef  ^argylchet  R.  1034-6),  O.W.  cilcet  (Ox.  2),  pi.  cilchetou 

gl.,  O.  Bret,  colcet  (Ml.Bret.  goldiet,  etc.,  see  ML.)  from  Lat. 

culcita  ;  W.(Mod.Co.)  calch  from  Lat.  calcem  (for  compounds  with 

guoT',  ad"  see  infra). 

[•&  in  gw/yc/i  [gulich  LI.  157,  158,  259.  260).  Bret.  glec%  cp.  go/c/ii 
(M.  250).  Ir.  /o/c*im.  sec  Zupitza,  KZ.  L  c.  25]. 

§  160.*  a)  ff<Cpp:  [craff,  Bret,  craff;]  In  Lat.  loanwords: 

Lat.   cloppus  >  c/o^  (O.W.  clop  Gen.  IX),  Voc.Co.  c/o/ ;  cyff 

(cp.  ciphillion  gl.),  Bret,  ite/  from  Lat.  cippus ;     fc)  Ip :  cw/yf  <  Lat. 

coVpO^us;  rp:corff(M,  187,  corph  BB.  204),  Co.  MLBr.  coi/(Ir. 

corpp)    from  Lat.  corpus  ;  porffor  M.   158,  247  <  Lat.  purpura; 

sarff  (M.  218)  from  Lat.  serpens,  [For  compounds  with  gwor-, 

acf-  see  §  166.] 

Provccted  flF:  in  affwys  from  Lat.  a&yssus;  for  6b  ^  if  (by  pro- 
vcction)  cp.  Loth,  R.C.  XX.  205.  For  W.  ceffyl  cp.  Loth,  RC.  XVII.  443. 

§  161.  th  1.  from  tt:  brethyn  (La),  cp.  O.Bret,  brothrac 
Br.fcroz,  lT,brat(t):  croth  'womb,  belly'  (cp. M.232),  crwth  'paunch, 
a  musical  instrument*,  cp.  Lat.  Brit,  chrotta  and  Ir.  cru^f  'harp*. 
L.  batto  >  bathu  (cp.  bathoriayth  LI.  120),  Voc.Co.  bath,  bathor. 
ff/f/iyr,  Voc.Co.  litheren,  Co.  lytherau  (Lhuyd),  Br.  lizer  from  Lat. 
litferae.  [For  compounds  with  guor-,  ad-  see  infra.] 

th  <  Celt.  •86  =  Ir.  tt  [dd]  <  IE.  •zd;  in  chwyth  (flatio),  cp.  vif/i 
guini  Ncn.  §  70,  Ir.  sitim  I.Eur  •svizd-;  nyf/i,  Voc.  Co.  neid,  Co.  neif/i 
(Lhuyd),  Br.  neiz,  O.Ir.  nef,  *nizdo,  Lat.  nidus,  E.  nesf,  Skr.  nida-. 

/Ar  from  •f'r  in  r/iuf/ir,  Ir.  niathar?  W.  Uithro,  Icel.  slopra. 

§  162.  Spirant  mutation  of  f  is  of  morphological  con- 
sequence in  a  few  t  preterites  where  rf  became  rth  and  cf  >  (p, 
viz.  *berth  in  cymmerth  P.,  M.  frq.,  kymirth  BB.  40*12,  kemyrth 


*)  ?  drec/i  LI.  209. 
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G.  a  C.  1 12,  differth  (diffirth  BB.  4012 ;)  aeth  (root  a-  <  ag-)  and 
daeth,  doeth;  gwnaeth;  *reith  (root  re-<  r€|f-),  dyrreith,  dwyreith; 
maeth  (root  mag^  <  mak-);  *wyth  (root  wg  <  u/:-)  in  dydwyth, 
amwyth.  Further  instances  a)  rth :  arth  (O.Br.  Arth,  Chr.Br.  107) 
Ir.  arf  (cf .  Arthgal  G.V,  Arthgen  AC.  807,  Gaul.  Mrfogenos,  Arth- 
bodgu  G.  XXVI,  Arthbodu  LI.  80,  Arfmail  G.  XXIX,  Arthmail  LI. 
257,245,  Arthuail  LI.  223/4,  200.  191,  ^rfan  G.  XXX.  Arthan 
CH.  5,  LL  273;  Arthur  Nen.  56  etc.,  LL  77,  133;  aperthou  gL 
pL  of  aberth  M.  76,  Ir.  edbairt;  (O.Br,  buorth  gL)  Co.  lowarth, 
Voc.Co.  /uwortA-,  Bret.  /lorz,  O.W.  pL  luirdiW. garth  (gartmailauc 
AC.  722,  ^arf/i  LL  124, 164, 176,  262  etc.,  Lann  Garth  LL  31,  90, 
121, 180, 225,  Loyngarth  Nen.  §  71),  Ir.^orf,  cf.  Lat.  hortus;  nerth, 
Co.  nerth,  MLBr.  nerz,  GauL  Nertobriga,  Cobnertos,  Ir.  nert;gwert- 
hydtVoc,  Co.  gurhthit,  O.  Bref.  pLguirftYou,  MLBr.^erzif,  Mod. 
gwerzid:  Ir.  fertas ;  parth,  part,  pare/ gL,  parth  LL  226, 242, 265, 
part  265,  MLBret.  parz,  see  Loth.  ML.  193;  torth  {torth  CH.  3, 
M.  206),  Co.  torth,  MLBret  forz,  Van.  torh  from  Lat.  forfa.  Diu 
Maurth  (A.  35*14).  Co.  demerfh),  Br.  dimeurs  (etc.  see  Loth,  ML. 
185)  from  Lat.  (dies)  Martis;  merthyr  {merthir  LI.)  (cp.  Co.  mer- 
thurye),  MLBr.  merzer  etc.  (see  ML.)  from  Lat.  martyrium;  porth 
P.  456  (pL  pirth  BB.  787,  739),  Voc.Co.  porth,  MLBr.  porz  from 
Lat.  porfa  ;  porfA  LL,  Co.  porth,  porh,  por,  MLBret.  porth,  porz, 
Bret.pors,  porz  etc.  from  Lat.  porfus;  bleuporthetic  gL  lanigerae, 
porth-  from  Lat.  portare;  morthol  Ox.  2,  MLW.  myrthwl  M.  32 
(Co.  morthol,  Br.  morzol  etc.,  see  ML.  188)  is  due  to  the  con- 
fusion of  Lat.  martelus  and  martiolus;  gwyrth  (^guirth  BB.  41) 
from  Lat.  virtus.  For  compounds  with  guor-  see  infra. 

For  rhuthr,  Ir.  niathar,  lUthro  see  Zupitza,  K.Z.  XXXV.  258  (f/ir 
from  a  secondary  group  of  f'r?). 

§  163.  Brit.  (Bret.)  ntr,  ntl  became  in  W.  thr,  thl:  e.g. 
Co.  yntre,  Ir.  efar,  O.W.  ithr  gL ;  ewythr  {ewythyr  M.) :  Bret. 
eontr,  ^awontr-,  Voc.Co.  euitor  (see  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  152)*); 
W.  mathru  :  Bret,  mantra  (cp.  Lith.  minu);  O.W.  cithremmet,  cp. 
O.Ir.  cutrumme  *con  +  trumm . . . ;  cethr  {dy  gethrawt  T.  12*4,  ce- 

•)  cp.  also  RC.  IX.  382. 
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thron  ib.),  Co.  kenter,  Ml. Br.  quentt,  Jr.  cinteir  from  Lat.  centrum; 
qrfhrawl,  cp.  kythreul  M.  96,  Ml.Br.  confre//<Lat.  contrarius  (cp. 
O.  Br.  controliaht),  cythrub  from  Lat.  conttudo ;  athrwyn  from 
Lat.  infervenio  ;  cythrwfl  <  Lat.  contrublo. 

cathl  ikathil  BB.527,  kathyl T.  759),  Bret.  keEtel  O.W. 
cenfAi7£af. 

I/,  /ris/i  dit 

§  164.  1.  i>  <  Celt.  V  (I.Eur,  kt  q"t,  kt,  pt)  and  Lat.  cf,  pf 
(q>.§46)  :dieithyrLL  120,  cf.  Ir.  editar;  cymreith^  cyfreith  LL120, 
kiwreifh  BB.  22*7,  cf.  Ir.  rechfi),  Gaul.  Rextugenos,  teithi,  cf.  Ir. 
tedife ;  ymdeith  'he  travels'  T.  87,  Ir.  tedit;  seith  LI.  129,  BB. 
5-8.9.  23-9,10,  Ir.  sedit;  gweith  'work'  LI.,  BB.  (gueith  L178, 
AC.  613,  722.  817,  844,  873,  876,  906,  921,  Nen.  57,  gueit  AC. 
848,  880,  gueiht  AC.  750,  gueith  BB.  273  'battle',  Ir.  fedit  'fight', 
originally  'work*  Stokes,  Fel.);  ieith  M.  92,  T.  246,  BB.  87*5, 
83-12  {ieithoed  T.  512,  P.  471),  Br.  iez,  Ir.  idit;  rith  T.  239, 
M.  3.  cf.  Ir.  ridit ;  brith  gl.,  main  brith  LI.  191,  fern,  ini  guoun 
breith  Ll.  196  (cf.  bronnbreithret  gl.,  bronureith  BB.  91*9  {^brikto- 
^brikta),  Ir.  mrechf*);  niYA  (I.Eur.  *neptt';  cf.  Lat.  neptis,  cp.  §  46) ; 
amaefh  'agricola'  (P.  480),  cf.  Gaul,  ambactus;  traeth  BB.  12'11, 
(see  ZE.  156)  ;  suff.  -aeth  (e.  g.  gwassanaeth  M.  199,  BB.  8710, 
bathoriayth  Ll.  120,  cenitolaidou  gl.)=Ir.  -achf**) ;  cimmaithuress 
gl.  deriv.  of  maeth  from  ma^-;  peunoeth  (M.  241),  tranoeth,  cf. 
Ir.  in-nocfcf;  noefA  BB.  84'9,  Co.  noth,  Bret,  noaz,  Ir.  nodit; 
kyvoeth  BB.  27*5,  157,  M.  frq.  (cp.Voc.Co.  chefuidoc),  Ir.  cu- 
madite;  wyth,  O.W.  oiY/i,  oif  C.  C*oxti  <  <^^  =  *^^^^  etc.,  Ir. 
ocfif.  //uyrt  'people,  tribe*  T.  1019,  O.W.  ha  luidt  CH.  2,  /u/YA 
CH.  3,  llwyth  (M.  268),  cf.  Gaul  Lucterius,  Ir.  /uchf  (and  also 
Ihvyth  in  tylwyth  M.  250,  M.  268) ;  golwyth,  pi.  golwython 
M.  103.  163,  188.  GuciY/i  'Isle  of  Wight*  Nen.  §  8,  VecHs  (see 
Holder  III,  132). 

0  Bret.  reiz. 

•)  VocCo.  6riA  (sic  lege).  Bret.  brii.  ••)  Voc.  Co.  -aid.  Co.  -cf/i, 
Bret,  -aez,  -ez. 
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lleithic  M.  221  (pi.  lleithigeu  M.  84)  <  Lat.  lectica,  Ileith 
(see  BB.  27.  272,  87-8.  cf.  Ir.  leith  'grave')  from  L.  Lat.  lecfus 
'bier',  see  d'Amis  and  Georges  2,603.  doeth  BB.  156,  M.93  (Van. 
duah)  <  Lat.  doctus  ;  coeth  *pure,  purified*  BB.  157, 102*4  <  Lat. 
coctus ;  ffrwyth  T.  25*22  (BB.  37*  12)  <  Lat.  fructus  (qf.  fruidlonaid 
Ox.  2);  diffeith  M.  218  from  Lat.  defictus;  llaeth  (cf.  Ox.  2 
laidver,  laithty  Teliau  U,  125,  O.Br,  laedti  Chr.  Br.  143),  Voc. 
Co.  /aifh,  Co  leyth,  leth  etc.,  MLBr.  laez,  Leon,  leaz,  Treg.  les 
(etc.,  see  ML.  180)  from  Lat.  lacte;  pwyth  <  Lat  pu(n)ctum ;  for 
ceithiwed  see  Loth,  ML.  142 ;  neithyawr :  neythaur  La.,  Mod.  nei- 
thioT  <  nuptialia,  {Aipht  <  Aegyptus  is  late.) 

§  165.  Lat.  C5  >  is;  Seis  *Saxi,  L.  5axo;  Saxones  >  Saeson 
BB.  606,  667  (5aes5on  4810,  5113);  coes  (c/wy^oes  M.  146. 
151,  cf.  P.  469)  <  Lat.  coxa;  croes*)  (BB.  82*2,  cf.  crois  Guerion 
LI.  155),  Voc.Co.  crois,  Co.  crous,  Ml.Br.  croes,  croas,  Br.kroaz, 
Van.  cro^s  <  L.  crux ;  Haes  (O. W.  lais  gl.  diffusa)  <  Lat.  laxus, 
lissiu  Ox.  2  (Mod.  tteisw)  <  Lat.  /ixivum  (Loth,  ML.  181,  cp. 
supra). 

SPIRANT  MUTATION  IN  WORDGROUPS. 

§166.  Spirant  mutation  occurs :  a)  after:  1.  a<^a(f*),  e.g.  a  phan 
M.  85,  a  chledyf  M.  201,  0;W.:  ha  c/iepi**)  (and  thou  shalt  find)  C.  19. 
(it  is  not  found  in  Co.  or  Bret),  2.  after  no  <  noc,  e.  g.  nochynt,  3.  after 
na  <  nac :  na  chyuanned  M.  46.     4.  after  y  *hcr\  cp.  Skr.  asyas :  y  that 

•)  Lat.  ps  >  us :  heusawr  (P.  472)  <  L.  hapsus. 
^)  ac:  /lac  or  gl..  hac  yn,  hac  o,  hac  aperua  Ll.  120.  hac  in  C,  /lac  ay. 
fiac  cf  Ll.  121;  ac  before  a  syncopated  vowel:  fiac  ny  dieithyr,  hac  ny 
lys  Ll.  120;  before  dy.  Ml.W.  y;  hac  di  daiv,  hac  dy  gur,  hac  dir  escip 
Ll.  120.  beside  ha  dy  guas  ib.;  a  before  h :  a  heb  Ll.  120  (Ml.W.  ac  hebl), 
ha  hafrenn  Ll.  143;  ha  before  consonants:  ha  crip  gl..  ha  cyfreith  Ll.  120. 
ha  chepi  C.  ha  trus  Ll.  228  etc..  ha  touyssocion  Ll.  120.  ha  Peretur  Gen.. 
ha  pop  Ll.  121.  ha  guorennieu  gl..  ha  guell  Ll.  120,  ha  genou  LL  244, 
ha  diguadef  Ll.  120,  /la  hathoriayth  Ll.  120.  /la  bryein  ib..  /la  mays  Ll.  120, 
ha  luidt  CH.  2;  but  note  also  the  spelling  in  hac  dieithyr  LL  120.  hac 
digluiuhit  Ox.  2,  /lac  c/ioyf  Ll.  120.  The  anteconsonantic  form  is  used 
before  possessives:  hay  Ll.  120,  121.  hai  Ll.  143,  CH.  2.  am  franc,  an 
calaur,  an  patel  Juv.  II. 
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AL  239,  y  chyghor,  oe  chlawr  M.  240  (In  Co.  and  Bret  spirant  mutation 
as  well),  5.  after  fri  <  *ths :  tri  chynnweissyeit  M.  302,  tri  tharw  M.  303 
(in  Co.  and  Brit  spirant  mutation  as  well),  6.  after  chwe  <[  cWec/i,  e.  g. 
chwethorth  (only  in  W.),  7.  after  fra  *trqs :  trathon  BB.  89,  trachefn, 
8.  after  ny,  na  from  *nyt  *nak  (?),  (after  cw,o<^  *cw-\-(y)t  *o  +  ^y)f  ?). 
(See  accidendence  sub  ny,  na,  ry). 

b)  In  compounds  the  spirant  mutation  is  found  after  tri  (*tris) 
chwe  <  chwech  (before  vowels  chwech),  after  a  *ad  (before  vowels  ab) 
after  tra  (*tras)  and  after  gwor  <  wor,  e.  g.  trichanawl  M.  153,  try  chant 
M.  223,  chwechant ;  athrugar  M.  215  (trugar),  athref,  athreibiaw,  athrist 
(M.  259.  270,273).  af/irwm.  athrylith*),  ac/iar(BB.  59*7);  ac/ias  (Ir.  acc'is). 
ac/ianu.  achul  (M.  205,  209).  —  tratheryll  Very  piercing*  M.  232,  trachy- 
wed,  trachas,  trachul^),  —  gwarchadw  M.  228,  gorchorb  (cp.  BB.  26*7, 
51*7),  gorchan,  gorchymynnu,  gorchyfygu,  gorchest,  gorchynnan,  gorffowys 
VL  213.  gorffen(n)  (M.  5,  P.  8),  gorthewi,  gorthir,  gortho,  gorthorch  (cp. 
BB.  50-7).  gotihori*^)  (cp.  ako  gurtharet  Ox.  2)t). 

§  167.  Lafer  changes  of  jf  and  f/i :  — 

1.  0,W.  Beuther  Gen.  XII  >  Ml.  W.  £//i/er  BB.  59  (see 
also  Loth,  M.  Lat.  s.  h.  v.). 

2.  a)  fyth:  benfyg  (see  supra)  >  henthic  AL.  II.  238, 
cf.  Loth  ML.  s.  h.  v. 

b)  gobeu  for  gobef,  clebeu  for  clebef  (cp.  infra).  For  [vj  in  tafod 
and  for  Mod.W.  brifo  see  infta. 

3.  thy  s:  wythnost  La.  huysnos,  Mod.  [usnos]. 


*)  In  compounds  like  adref  (M.  75,  128),  a5aivn,  abef  a  is  either 
a  difiEerent  particle  (Skr.  a,  see  Loth.  Rem.  p.  22),  or  the  lenation  is  due 
to  some  influence  of  analogy. 

••)  trachwres  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  forms  like 
fracWanf. 

•••)  cp.  Voc.  Co.  vurcheniat,  W.  gorcheiniad;  Co.  gorfen.  Bret. 
gourffen  etc.  see  ZE.  905.  —  W.  compounds  with  lenated  tenuis,  c.  g. 
gorborth,  gorbiu,  gordoi,  gordurf  and  gwargaled  are  due  to  analogic 
influences  (esp.  of  forms  like  gorbwy  etc.). 

t)  guoT'  before  mediae,  w,  m,  e.  g.  gorbwy,  gorberch,  gothyfneit 
{gortywneid  BB.  84*6),  gorfot  (a  orvit  BB.  52*2,  goruydir  M.  60,  goruuost 
M.  IWigotbit  BB.  5214).  Vor  +  w-  > g(u)orW',  e. g.  gorweb  (M.  218). 
gorwlat  (see  La),  goruyn  R.  1033.  In  gormod,  gormes  the  absence  of  lenation 
is  either  due  to  some  (syncopated)  particle  that  had  been  inserted  be- 
tween the  two  members,  or  else  these  two  forms  ate  loose  compounds. 
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4.  b:f :  abank : afank,  Bret. avsaik. 

5.  X :  /i :  Mod.  W.  dehau,  dial,  deche,  dethe  (sec  Rhys.   Lcct«  201) 
[dc:].  Note  also  W.  bychan  :  Br.  bifhjan  (sec  ib.). 


Welsh  5. 

§  168.  1.  Initial  5-  has  been  sometimes  preserved,  but  in 
the  majority  of  instances  it  was  changed  to  h-  (Irish  retains  s). 
W.  5-  often  represents  •sf-. 

2.  s  was  preserved  before  k,  t,  p. 

3.  In  the  middle  and  end  of  words,  it  goes  back  to  an 
earlier  55  (from  *st,  ft,  ns). 

Lat.  5  >  W.  s  (most  seldom  >  h-  :  hestawr,  hwyr,  haliw). 

1.  initials,  e.g.  serennC.  (serau/ C),  Voc.Co.  s^eren,  Bret. 
steren,  cp.  aGxr\Q,  Lat.  stella,  E.  star;  Senill  G.  IV,  Nant  Sulcein 
LI.  207 ;  salt  C.  from  Lat.  saltus, 

a)  5  — Celt.,  I.Eur,  s,  e.g.  seith  (q.  v.),  Ir.  secht,  Lat.  septem;  seb-, 
cp.  Co.  ysethe,  Ml.Br.  assez-:  Lat.  sedere  etc.  (cp.  Ir.  su'c/e);  saer,  Ir.  sier; 
5a/,  Ir.  sa'7  (beside  O.W.  halou,  O.Bret,  haloc) ;  sugno,  cp.  Ml.Br.  sunaff, 
Mod.Br.  suna,  Ir.  sugim.cp.  Lat.  sugo;  ser(r),  Ir.  serr,  Gr.  aQjiT^,  SI.  sj-p»; 
si7 :  hil  (Bret,  dishila),  Ir.  5// :  Lit.  pasilys. 

Infixed  pron.  of  the  3"*  pers.,  e.g.  nis  minn  CH.  2,  nisacup  Juv. 
I.  3,  cp.  Co.  s,  Ir.  5n-. 

p)  5-  from  earlier  st,  I.Eur,  st :  e.  g.  sawdi.  Ml.  Br.  seuz/.  Bret,  seu/, 
Ir.  sa7  from  *statla,  cp  Lat.  fa/us  from  ^stalus ;  serch,  Bret,  serch,  Ir.  sere, 
G.  OTPQY^'JI  sefyll:  Co.Br.  sevel,  cp.  Ir.  sam'rgim,  cp.  Skr.  sf/iaman-;  sy//u, 
Co.  sylly,  Br.  sellet.  It,  sell*im,  Gt.  axihwoq;  sangu :  Goth,  stigqan. 

[y)  5  was  preserved  before  n,  /  in  yslath :  Ir.  slat,  bestde  llath : 
Bret.  laz\  ysnoden,  Voc.Co.  snod,  beside  W.  noden,  Bret,  neuden :  Ir. 
snathe  [End.  GL  nate];  sr  in  O.Br,  strum  beside  \^,ffiwt  (q.v.);  Voc. 
Co.  stret,  Co.  stre(y)th:  O.H.G.  stredan,  Gr.  ^oOog.] 

2.  5C,  sf,  5p;  — 

5c,  st,  sp  from  I.Eur,  sk,  st,  sq" :  cyscawt,  Voc.Co.  scod,  Co.  skez, 
Bret,  skeud,  Ir.  scif/i,  cp.  Gr.  oxoto^  ;  hesg,  Br.  /lesilc,  Ir.  se^sc,  W.  hesgen, 
Voc.Co.  heschen,  Mod.Ir.  seisceann ;  ysgafn  'light*,  Ml.Br.  scaff,  Co.  scaf 
and  W.  ysgyfeint,  Bret,  skevent,  Ir.  seaman,  cp.  Icel.  siEcammr  (see  also 
RC  XXXVI.  157);  ysgwyS, Voc.Co.  scuicf,  Co.  sco(u)th,  Br.  skoaz,  Ir.  sciath; 
mysgu,  Bret  meski,  Ir.  mesc'im,  Lat.  misceo  (ksk);  llosci,  Co.  lesky,  Bret 
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leski,  Ir.  losc^im;  hysp,  Bret,  hesp,  hesk,  Ir.  sesc^);  gwastad,  Bret,  gou- 
stad^  Ir.  fossad,  Gurgust  Gen.,  Ungust  LI.  211,  O.Br.  Uurgust  Uuorgust 
O.Co.  Ungust:  gwest  (cp.  O.W.  diruestiat  gl.).  Ml.Bret.  banves,  Ir.  /e's. 
Icel.  vist;  dust,  Ir.  cluasfs),  Icel.  /i/usf;  //o5f,  Bret,  /osf,  Ir.  loss  (cp.  Icel.//<55fa) ; 
sf/=  Ir.  si-:  O.W.  istlinnit  gl..  glanstlinnim,  W.  ysrfwn,  cp.  Ir.  slufndim, 
slo*nne;  ystlys,  Ir,  s/iss.  -sf/-:  Ir.  -//-;  Ml.W.  gwystyl  Voc.Co.  guistel, 
M.Bt,  goestl  GauL  Congeistlvs,  Ir.giall;  bustl,  Voc.Co,  bistel,  Co.  bystel. 
Br.  bestl,  Lat  bills  \  str:  lestir  gl..  Ml.W.  llestyr,  Voc.Co.  lester,  Br.  lestr, 
Ir.  lestar;  rhwystro,  Ir.  riastr^im;  (in  Lat.  loanwords :  strotuv  Ox.  2.  W. 
ystrodur  from   Lat.  stratura),  cp.  §  151. 

3.  5  =  Lat.  5  :  sack,  Co.  zifi.  Br.  sack  from  Lat.  saccus ;  saeth,  Co. 
seth.  Ml.Br.  saez  from  Lat.  sagitta;  sarff  horn  Lat.  serpens  etc.,  etc.;  -5-: 
asyn.  VocCo.  asen,  Br.  azen  from  Lat.  asinus ;  caws,  Voc.Co.  caus,  Ml.Br. 
ceus  in  queusuez  (O.Bret,  cosmid  gl.)  from  Lat.  caseus;  Lat.  st:  ystafell 
(pi.  stebiU  gl.),  Voc.Co.  sfeue/  from  Lat.  stabeUum ;  ystol,  Voc.Co.  stoU  Bret 
stcl  from  Lat.  stola;  castell,  Co.  castel,  Ml.Bret.  castelK^  Lat.  castellum; 
abostol,  Voc.Co.  apostol  (pi.  Ml.Co.  abestely,  abesteleth).  Ml.Br.  abostol 
from  Lat.  apostolus;  sp:ysbwng,  Tr^g.  spoue  from  spongus,  spongia?;  yspeii 
<  Lat.  spolia;  gosper  (q.  v.);  sc:  ysgol,  Voc.Co.  5co/,  Bret,  sitco/  from  Lat. 
scfhjola ;  yscawl  (T.  22*5).  Bret,  skeul  form  Lat.  scala;  -sc- ;  dyscu,  Co.  deska. 
Ml.Br.  disquiff,  desquiff,  Br.  deski  <  Lat.  c/isco.  cyscu  (from  •ibvscu).  Co. 
coske,  cuske,  Br.  kousked  from  Lat.  qufijesco.  Lat.  ps  >  5  in  sallwyr, 
llaswyr  <  L.  psalterium.  xt  >  sf  in  hestaur  gl.  from  Lat.  sextarius. 

§  169.  s)  -s-  from  ss  =  Ir.  -ss-  (or  Lat.  s,  ss,  in  loan- 
words) :  IS,  Ml.W.  ys,  Ir.  is  [O.W.  is  gl.,  issem  C,  isem  CH.4 
(Ml.W.  yse/),  issicf  C,  LI.  73,  issi  C,  Ml.W.  yssyb,  yssy,  sy  (cp. 
Bret,  so)  issit  'there  is',  e.  g.  R.  1037' 13];  cas  (cp.  CH.  2),  Ml. 
Br.  cas,  Ir.  ca's;  ciys  (cp.  crisban  Gen.  Ill),  Voc.Co.  iE:reis,  Bret. 
Jtrez*);  rAos  (ros  hoc  est  locus  LI.  80),  ros  LI.  124,255,275/6,  cp. 
239,  Ros  ir  fifAin  LI.  221,  Penn  ros  LI.  264**),  Ml.Br.  ros,  Ir.  ross 
(cp.  Stokes,  312);  nos  (C.  12),  Ml.W.  nos,  Co.  nos, Bret. nos***); 
gwas  (guas  gl.),  Co.  guas,  Bret,  gwaz,  Ir.  foss;  drws  (cfrus  gl.), 
Ir.  dorus;  -ss"  in  preterites,  e.g.  O.W.  dicones  Juv.  I.,  guodei- 
misaudi  gl.,  linisant  (plpf.  riY  pucsaun  Juv.  1. 7,  dirgatisse  gl.), 
O.Br,  guoteguis  gl.,  tinsot,  toreusit,  rogulipias  gl.,  roluncas,  Co. 
-as,  -ys,  Bret,  -as,  cp.  Ir.  -.ss-  (e.g.  car" is);  amiyson  LI.  120,  cp. 


0  scy«;  yspybaden,  see  §  123;  cosp,  Ir.  cose. 

•)  Van.  krciss  (I'A.)    ♦•)  Bolgros?  LI.  161. 192.    •^)  and  noz. 
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Ir.  imbressan  (see  Pedersen,  II.  625,  Loth,  RC.  XXXII.  27).  —  Lat. 

s:  foss  (LI.  213,  242,  262),  fos  (LI.  258),  Ml.W.  ffos,  Co.  fos, 

O.Bret. /o5  from  L^t.  fossa;  cussyl(J.  54*2,  cusil  BE.  94*  10,  O.W. 

cusil  gl.),  Voc.  Co.  cusul,  Ml.Br.  cusul  <  Lat.  cd(n)silium, 

rs  in  cors  (ini  cors  LI.  182,  trui  i  cors  LI.  182,  cp.  183;  rs  <  rss), 
cp.  Ir.curc/ias.  Lat.  rs;  gwers,  Ml.Br.  gwers  from  Lat.  versus;  Is:  W.  ifals, 
Co.  fals,  Ml.Br.  fals  etc.  <  O.Fr.  /a/s  (sec  ML.  166). 

Note  that  final  -55  >  Ml.  W.  (usually)  -5. 

§  170.  -ss-  (s)  represents  1.  fs  in  gwares  (s- subjunctive)  R. 

1055'3  from  *^o-ref-5ef,  cp.  Ir.  fo-  ress-  (subj.  stem). 

So  too :  haws  (com par.  of  hawb) ;  nesaf,  Co.  nessa,  Ml.Br.  nesaff^ 
Ir.  nesam,  cp.  Skr.  nahu-;  (is,  ise/,  Co.  yssel.  Br.  izel,  Ir.  fc,  (set);  ays 
(sec  supra)  ^q^d(h)sU', 

2.  ss  <^  sf:  ys  (see  supra),  Gr.  eoxi,  Skr.  isfi ;  pas,  peswch,  Co.  paz, 
Br.  pas,  cp.  Ir.  casacht,  cp.  Skr.  kasate;  glas,  Ml.Br.  glas,  Gaul,  glastum, 
Ml.H.G.  glast;  bys,  Voc.Co.  bis,  bes,  Leon,  biz,  cp.  Ir.  fcissi  ega:  Icel.  kuistr; 
caseg  (see  supra)  from  *kai)kstika;  nos  (see  supra)  from  *noqstu- ;  rhos 
(q.v.),  cp.  Skr.  pra-stha-;  etc.  etc.. 

3.  Celt.  55  from  I.E.  t  d-\-t:  this  change  is  of  importance 

for  accidence,  as  it  appears  in  two  passive  preterites  and  in  the 

infinitive  godiwes:  *sladtO'y  llass  (//a8-);  ^widfo- y  gwyss,  Ml. 

Bret,  gous,  Ir.  -/e55;   infinitive  govdiwes  (e.g.  M.  148),  ymor- 

diwes  ('*wed-{'t',  l.pers  sg.  pres.  gohiwehaf). 

Similarly:  tywys  (^towissawc,  pi.  touyssocion  LI.  120,  Ogm.  To- 
visaci,  Ir.  toisech)  ^wid-t. ..;  govmes  (Mab. 94,  cf.  223,226,  cp.  Ir.  forbas), 
O.Brit,  ormesta  'miseria'  (RC.V.  458  £f.)  (stem  me8-). 

4.  s<^  ns,  e.g.  mis,  Voc.Co.  mis,  Ml.Bret.  mis,  Ir.  mf,  gen.  mis, 
cp.  Lat.  mensis ;  Lat.  consecro  >  W.  cysegr-. 

^eks  before  tenuis  became  es  (see  supra) ;  in  double  compounds : 
distaw,  disgleir  (pan  disgleir  T.  35*3);  dysgogan  T.  77*18;  verb:  dysgo- 
ganawe  BB.  6215.  In  forms  like  disgwyl  M.  84,  238.  disgwyleit  M.  261. 
dis-  is  either  due  to  the  influence  of  forms  like  disgleir  or  to  the  influence 
of  dys-  <  Lat.  dis-.  In  some  instances  dys  is  =  di  -\-  s^  s  belonging  to  the 
stem  as  dyscynn,  dysgogi.     Lat.  cs  ^  is:  coxa  >  coes  (q.v.). 

ps  y  \is  in  heusawr,  O.Bret,  ousor  from  Lat.  hapsus ;  for  sp  in  ga- 
sper §  151. 

For  s-  in  Teutonic  loanwords  (yswein,  yslipanwr)  see  ZE.  121. 

§  171.  W.  ss  in  Essyllt,  Elisse:  O.W.  Etthil  G.I  from  O.E.  Bad- 
hild;  Elized  AC.  {Elisedi  CH)  >  Elisse  (see  Loth,  RC  XXXII.  pp.  414  ff.) 
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h. 
§  172.  Initial  A-  from  Celt,  s-:  e.g.  W.Co.  Br.  hen  {hen 
Gen.  V.  VI.  VII.  IX-XII,  XIX*).  Henlann  CH.6.  Hen(n)tref  LI. 
268, 183  etc.,  henn  LI.  73,  cp.  Ir.  sen,  Senomagli  (inscr.)  >  Hen- 
faeU  Lat.  senex,  Skr.  sana-,  ham  CH.  3*2.  Ml.W.  haf,  Co.  haf. 
Bret,  hanv,  Ir.  5am,  O.  H.G.  sumar,  Skr.  sama-.  henoid  Juv.  II. 
1,  2**).  /leSiV  (see  §  69),  he,  cp.  Ir.  so  *hic',  see  Pedersen,  II. 
192;  hela  (nant  (h)ela  L1.262),  helgha  gl.,  /le/cfta  gl.,  see  §  129,2, 
selg,  compare  Skr.  srj-;  hir  (guorhir  C.),Voc.Co.Bret.  Air,  Ir.  5ir,  Lat. 
serus;  helyg  (helic  LI.  242,  helicluin  LI.  251,  268,  finnaun  gum 
helic  [in  Scotland]  Nen.  §  70),  Voc.Co.  heligen,  Ml.Br.  hale- 
guenn,  Ir.  saH,  gen.  sa'/ech,  Lat.  salix;  holl  (hoi  Ox.2,  yn  hoilaul 
LI.  120.  121),  Co.  oil.  ol,  Ml.Br.  oll,holl,  Lat.  sollus***);  Haften 
(cp.  Dourig  Habren  Nen.****),  O.Brit.  Sabrina.  halen  <i*haluin 
=Voc.  Co.  haloin  f),  Ir.  salann,  cp.  Lat.  sal  etc. ;  hal  'waste  land' 
(hal  melen  LI.  73,  hal  du  134  etc.);  hysp,  Br.  hesk,  hesp,  Ir.  sesc, 
cp.  Lat.  siccus  etc. 

Lat  A  >  Low  Lat.  0  >  W.  0 :  ufyU,  Voc.Co.  huuei  Ml.Br.  u/iie/,  Lat. 
hwnilis, 

W.  A  <  Lat.  s-  in  hestaur  gl.  (pi.  hestoriou)  from  Lat.  sextarius ; 
haliw,  Bret  /la/o,  Aa/  from  Lat.  sa/iva ;  hwyr  <  Lat.  serus. 

In  compounds,  h  was  treated  like  medial  -A-  (see  infra) 
c.  g.  cetilou  (semen  bellicosum  id  est  cetilou  Nen.  §  20,  i.  e.  *cat 
-hilou),  drydcin  from  diwg,  Aintt). 

§  173.  Intervocalic  Celt  -s-  >  ■  A-,  e.  g. 

1.  Ostium  Trahannoni  fluminis  Nen.  67ttt),  Bede:  Treanta 
Hist.  3, 24,  Treenta  2,16  =  *Trisanto  =  cis  Tvisantonam  Tac.  Agr. 
12.31,  ToujdvTcovo;  PtoL  2.3,3;  ehawc  (M.  130,131),  Voc.Co. 
ehoc^  Br.  eok,  Ir.  eo,  g.  lach,  Gaul.  Lat.  esox.  O.Bret,  -ihernus  (in 
O.Brct.  name  Catihernus  (6***  C,  Chrest.  bret.49),  Brit,  inscr.  /sar- 


•)  Morhen  G.  XXV.    ••)  cp.  Co.  haneth,  Ml.Bi.  Aenocz.    •^)  For 
Ir.  telle  sec  Pedersen  I.  411.    ••^)  cp.  ^fcrinum  marc  LI.  19. 

t)  cp.  Ml.Br.  Ao/en.  Br.  c'Aoa/en,  Van.  Aa/en,  see  ZE.  825. 
i4)  gnr/Aef  C.  4  =  gurth  +  hcd? 
-jrff)  Bu|  Peine  'dc  hoc  non  constat',  cp.,  however,  Holder  II.  1957. 
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ninus,  O.W.  -/learn*),  Ml.W.  hayarn  (see  §  50).  -A-  from  -s- 
disappeared  as  early  as  the  O.W.  period  in  pretonic  syllable 
in  guiannuin,  Ml.W.  gwanwyn  (see  ib.),  wian  JL  =  vesant  ±  (cf. 
Skr.  vasanta-)  ;  after  the  accent :  *swe5or  >  \w6hir  >  *chivoer  > 
diwaer.  eha,  eha  >  •ia  in  Ml.W.  mwyaldi,  gwyar  (see  §  50),  •Aii 
in  hayarn,  esu  >  iV  in  gwiw,  Bret,  gwiou,  cp.  Gaul.  Visurix, 
Bellovesus,  Skr.  vasu-,  I.Eur.  *wesu'' :  ^wesu", 

2.  -A-  from  vowelflanked  -s-  was  preserved  in  O.W.  after 
a  syncopated  vowel :  [see  secondary  groups  of  consonant  -{-  h-) 

a)  before  the  ultimate  syllable  (i.  e.  before  the  accented 
vowel),  e.g.cuinAaunfgl.  (see  infra)**),  in  subj.  carhwn,  Ml.Bret. 
carhenn  (Co.  tokko,  W.  dycko  ^d^gho;  cp.  infra)  from  --a^so-; 
hinham  Ox.2,  ^senesamo-,  diguedham  C,  Ml.Br.  querhaf  (beside 
henaff),  W.  teAaf,  Co.  tekca  (*teg'hay,  see  infra). 

b)  in  -Aa-  verbs  (e.  g.  perhe'it  A.  4,  O.W.  scamnhegint  gl.) 

the  -Aa-  was  preserved  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  3"*  pers. 

sg.  -Aa.  (cp.  Co.  lowenhe,  Ml.Br.  louenhat;  O.Bret.  1.  sg.  lem- 

haam,  datolaham,  metgidhaam  gl.,  W.  pyscotfa,  Ml.Bret.  pesqueta 

<*pisc6dha'), 

h)  In  forms  like  O.W.  casulheticc  gl.,  ellesheticion  gl.***)  the  suffix 
hetic  corresponds  to  Mod.  hedig.  Was  it  a  derivate  of  -ha-  verbs  ?  See» 
however,  S.Evans.  Diet.  p.  703  and  J.  Morris  Jones,  Gr.  p.  187. 

3.  -h-<i-ch'*'ks':ehouyn  P. 449  (Gaul.  jExomnus etc.),  eAan^ 
(P.  426),  dehou  LI.  226,  Ml.  W.  deheu,  cp.  Ir.  dess  etc.  [For.  dial, 
deche,  dethe,  see  Rhys,  Lect.2  201]. 

4.  For  ngh,  nh,  mh  from  -nc-f  -nf^,  -mA-  see  infra. 

anter-  gl.  =  hanther  gl.  =*hanher. 

-A-  for  *^  in  immottihiou  gl.,  iehnlinn  Ox.  2. 

For  -A-  in  mellhionou  cf.  Loth,  Voc.  p.  184. 

Note  I.  Graphic  and  non  etymologic  A-;  Aa  CH.  2,4,  Aac  gl.,  C. 
Aaci  C.  3,  hacfcjet  Comp. ;  Aa  (=  a  *who*) ;  hatbid  C.  (=  atbyb) ;  Ai  gl. 
(=yn  *in*);   ho  gl.  (=o),  Aonif  gl.  (=onit);  Airunn  gl.  (=yr  un?),  hair 

•)  e.g.  CunAeam  LI.  185,  Biuhearn  175:  Elheiarun  LI.  74,  Elheam 
75,  163,  Elheham  LI.  80,  Elhamn  LI.  73. 

**)  digluiuhit  Ox.  2.  may  represent  digloiwit 
•*•)  guorimhetic  gl.  =  guorimietic?  Not  clear  louhi  Ox,  2. 
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Ox.  2  (—  air,  Ml.W.  aer) ;  hataned  (Ml.W.  adaneb)  [hou  C.  may  represent 
cither  *sou  or  ou  (without  the  early  O.W.  •j).  This  h-  may  be  partly 
due  to  sandhi  /i-.  cf.  non  etymological  h-  in  Mod.W.  hwyad,  hogalen,  my 
hun,  herwyb^  O.W.  heruid  gl.,  ar  hugeint^). 

Note  dialect,  hagos,  henw. 

h  spelt  ch  :  bichet  -  bihit  C.^*) 

h  in  L.W. :  1.  /i  seems  to  be  merely  graphic:  in  bryhu  (briw),  briuhyt 
(briwyt);  dihu  (dyw  =  day);  delehu  (dylyu);  ebedyhu  (-ebedyw);  gehol 
('  geol  <  Fr.  geol);  huyduet  (wythfet)  etc.,  cf.,  however,  J.  Morris  Jones 
180;  (/i-  in  cases  of  early  •j  =  0:  cany  heyl  V'//  La;  L.W.  264  a  hallo). 
2.  ch  =  c,g :  gureych  (gwreic)  L.W.  48' 5 ;  d.th  d,  t  keythveid  (ceidwaid), 
pedholy  (—pedoli)  La.  3.  6/i-  b-\-h  (s.  supra)  redhau  (rybhau),  dyguedhaf 
{ - diwethaf, ^diwehhaf)  La.;  h  in  may/ier(--maeft/ier)  La.  4.  th  —  t-\-h{yW. 
W  usually  tt  sec  supra)  nad  icuethyo  (dywetto),  peskodha=  pysgotta  La. 
5.  [h  =P  guarhauel  an  error  for  gwarthauel  (Mod.gwarthafI)  La.]  6.  /i  —  i 
heuectyt  [=ieuenctid|  (cf.  BB.  95*4  huarhei^chwaryei  where  y  ^ ^,  Bret  c'h). 


SECONDARY  GROUPS  CONTAINING 
A  CONSONANT+H. 

§  174.  a)  g;d;  b  +  h  >  cfe,  cc;  tt;  pp***)  (cp.  §  143). 

Exx.:  in  superlative,  in  acqualis  and  in  abstract  nouns  endng  in 
-het :  teccaw  BB.  42-5.  teccaf  77'4.  tcccajf  M.  25.  teckaf  M.  27  etc.;  tebyckaf 
M.  237;  hacraf  M.  164,  haccraf  147.  hackraf  M.  159;  drycket  M.  165,  219, 
221 ;  dyckynet  M.  175  (  -;  dygn) ;  yn  luttaf  iM.  73 ;  galettaf  M.  155 ;  druttet 
M.  147;  kyn  wlypet  M.  150;  a  dxwplaf  M.  25.  Subj.:  diwyccom  BB.  30*3, 
dywyccviff  BB.  83' 15;  ath  uendicco  BB.  35-2.  naccer  BB.  34-9,  nistirmycco 
BB.  70*8,  a  ostecker  M.  280.  decco  LW.  3522.  astecgo  LW.  40-23,  dycko 
M.  103.  tybyckydi  M.  120;  Uecrey  La.  (llygru).  (Note  ae  dehoglho  BB. 
7*4).  -  ban  dottint  BB.  58-8.  dotter  xM.  15.  57,  123.  dottit  M.  13;  creto 
BB.  84*5  (M.  117.  creddoe  BB.  5315).  crettod}  M.  131;  of^d  BB.  923; 
nottvy  BB.  767.  a  noff>'di  M.  106.  nottwyf  M.  120.  noffo  M.  1 18 ;  a  oreilytto 
R.  1028*16;  fcyn  gaffer  BB.  31-5.  cp.  M.  119  etc.,  nym  gwatter  BB.  10114, 
yr  a  dywettei  M.  19,  fcyf  dywetter  R.  1028' 13,  as  feuefo  [dywetto]  LW. 
115-5,  nad  teuef/iyo  LW.  3928,  na  dywetto  M.  217,  kathuo  La.  Tcadiv), 
diatwyf  M.  199,  a  gafhvo  M.  123.  177,  nuy  hatnappo  BB.  S'2,  adnapo  M.  8. 
^yppo  BB.  9010.  gorpo  BB.  174.  /lanpidi  BB.  35-2,  henpyd\  M.  105.  ys 

•)  Note  esp.  /i  in  hiatus. 
••)  But.  cp.  h  :  ch  in  Dial,  ehon  :  echon. 
)  for  Co.  and  Bret,  parallels  see  Pedersen,  Gr.  I.  410. 
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cuypun  BB.  8113.  a  wypo  M.  3  etc.*).  adiupvy  BB.  7510,  atteppydi 
M.  176;  in  haw-  futures:  godriccaur  BB.  10115,  edmyccaur  BB.  5813, 
cluttaud  BB.  10*2,  llettaud  BB.  25-6.  5914.  reddaud  58  :  //ycrauf  GaC.  110 
(h  was  introduced  into  absolute  forms  of  the  5^  pers.  sg.,  e.g.  meccid 
BB.  90-3.  medcyt  R.  102917.  but  megyf  R.  10295;  see  Oven.  Evans  BB. 
Carm.  pp.  112).  In  -ha-  verbs:  enrydedocao  LI.  121.  neckau  M.  60.  naccaa 
M.  61,  a  vardiodca  152.  gwreicka  M.  25  etc.,  bwytta  M.  117,  diotta  M.  110, 
lletratta  M.  55.  cardotta  M.  55,  neitta  M.  77.  notta  120.  gwastattau  M.  78 
etc.,  parattoi  M.  170,  cp.  Mod.W.  nouns  blottai,  cardottai  (but  magai)- 

b)  If  the  explosive  was  preceded  by  s,  the  provection  is 
not  apparent:  yn  dristaf  M..85,  a  chyn  ureisget  M.  21,  gwisgwyf 
M.  71,  na  diysgwyftA.  27^,  111  {cpg^esgytYi,  103016). 

§  175.  h  does  not  appear  after  ch,  ff,  th,  ss,  II  :  e.  g. 
codxaf  M.  152,  kynwydxei  M.  181.  erchych  M.  13,  102,  hoffaf 
M.  25,  doethafM.  175,  150,  wassannaetho  M.  278,  nessafM.,  34 
etc.,  wsa/M.  79,  keisseer  BB.  51*15,  dewissydx  M.  103,  dynessau 
M.  214,  ne55au  M.  49  etc.  {neshaf  LI.  157;  but  Llashar  M.  35 
s/i  =  s5).  // ;  pan  fceW/o  BB.  55' 14.  cho/Zych  M.  80.  gallwyf  M.  3. 
285,  allwyf  M.  24  etc.,  allut  M.  220,  ^e//yc/i  M.  220  etc.,  alio 
M.  23  etc.,  allom  M.  235  etc.,  hambwyllont  M.  173,  gwellaa  MA. 
201  a  16  (but  also  spelt  guellahau  MA.  128  a  9,  gwellhaa  MA. 
353  a  32). 

After  /i,  -A-  was  lost  by  dissimilation  :  e.  g.  rwydhao  M. 
17.  rydhaer  M.  65,  fra  barhao  M.  213,  so  also  parahaud  BB. 
10013,  ae  Aam/ievo  BB.  89,  arhowe  BB.  482,  arAoych  M.  225: 
ae  harovy  BB.  59*15;  if  the  first  h  was  absorbed  by  the  pre- 
ceding consonant,  the  second  h  was  sometimes  retained,  e.  g^ 
bwyttehydx  M.  292  beside  vwyttao  M.  289,  goffaho  BB.  70*7, 
cp.  also  what  is  said  about  -A-  between  vowels  (§§  173,177). 

§  176.  v/i,  bh  >  //,  th  it  is  often  spelt  dh,  vh  resp.  /7i,  and 

it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  E.W.  spelling  dh,  fh  represents 

//,  th  (or  was  it  [fh]  [ph]?)  or  whether  it  represents  an  analogical 

•)  But  the  simplex  forms  of  hot  are  formed  without  -/i-:  e.g.  buyf 
BB.507,  51-6,  ambo  BB.  3410.  bo  BB.  813.  5410.  8413.  vo  BB.  (8*5). 
47-2.  61-4.  62-4,  74*  13.  83*5.  90*9.  vont  55*4,  bvir  BB.  69*2.  aduo  BB.  86. 
p  in  pei  (e.g.  M.  133  etc.  frq.)  may  be  due  to  other  reasons  than  •fe  +  /i, 
the  same  is  true  of  poet  (ipv.)  M.  105.  119.  120  etc.  (boet  M.  118). 
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reintroduction  of  the  original  two  sounds.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  later  case  occurs  in  the  Mab.,  forms  like  llabo  probably  go 
back  to  Habho  where  h  disappeared  before  an  unstressed  vowel. 

Exx.  diguedham  C.  14.  dyguedhaf  LW.  107*24,  diwethaf  BB.  5316. 
M.  78. 108  (but  hardaf  M.  164,  hardet  171.  kyn  ebtwydet  M.  124.  125), 
llafher  BB.  5712.  trath  lathei  BB.  68*3,  trae  Uathei  951.  ri  llethid  BB. 
72*11  :  Udho  M.  189.  5.  ymladho  R.  1027*23;  ae  clathei  BB.  68*20.  but 
pel  cledit  M.  112;  eistetho  BB.  58*4;  a  gothuy  BB.  70*5.  rycothvy  BB. 
7315;  rothei  BB.  43*3 :  rod/ier  M.  258,  rodhom  M.  105,  rodho  M.  27,  55, 
56,  62  (anrotone  BB.  2912);  forms  without  h:ar  ny  rodwy  R.  1030*8, 
a  rodK^i  M.  3  etc..  a  rodo  M.  15.  35.  69.  149.  207,  234,  259.  262;  eistedo 
M.  8,  gwedo  M.  24.  a  wedo  M.  248.  247,  y  //acfei  M.  9.  a  /acfer  31,  nys 
lUdo  M.  241.  ymladem  M.  47,  kyflado  M.  102;  na  dierdydi  M.  150;  fra 
gudyydi   M.   173,  a  gercfo  M.  273.  y  ^ercfo  M.  286.  — 

bythawd  T.  76*10.  bydhawt  P.  456.  T.  78*7,  R.  1054*29.  but  6iYau<f 
BB.  56-7,  5813.  82*9. 13.  bytaud  BB.8211. 15,  bydawt  T.  10*27,  R.  1049*41. 
bydawnt  T.  78*5  (3.  sg.  pres.  ind.  -iVf  is  formed  without  -/i-;  diwerdit 
R.  1031*44.  chwercfyf  R.  103414.  cwydit  R.  1035*5  etc.). 

c/  a  tangneuedha  M.37;  recf/iau  La.  =  rycf/iau  M.  57.  61.  179.  233. 
iyt//iaiyyf  M.  16.  rydhaaf  M.  58.  rydha  M.  58.  rydfiaer  M.  65.  lithao  BB. 
92*11,  nvycftaoM.  17,  rwydheyt  fA.  22S  (In  -hi-  verbs  h  remained  because 
it  stood  before  a  stressed  vowel).  [For  difetha  cp.  Morris  Jones,  p.  384.] 

vh  :  dyffryn  M.  216.  diffrin  LI.  251  (cf.  dwfyr  T.  25*25.  dufyr  LI. 
120.  Dybrguyr  LI.  129.  Dufuyrguyr  128) ;  •cyv+ /leve/yfc  >  kyffelyb  M.  202 ; 
di^/a/  M.  153.  169.  172;  safont  BB.  6112.  safhei  M.  1 10 ;  6riv/ier  BB.  5*5 ; 
ban  brouher  BB.  6*1 ;  kyfarffo  M.60.  dar/fo  BB.  8*3.  diffont  59*3.  di/fon 
BB.  5414,  60*8,  58  m.  (na  dia/foM.69.  13).  dird\afuy  59*13,  dyrdiafaud 
48*12,  diixAa/aud BB.  53*6,  60-9.  kaffaud 52'6.  caffaud 768  beside  dirdiavaud 
BB.6r5;  [absolute  ending  of  the  3  pers.sg.  ind.  pres.  c/yrdieuidBB.  82*11*13, 
cf.  tyruit  Sk.  263*22,  but  briuhid  BB.  91*7, 10.  99*3] ;  briuhaud  BB.  58*9. 
baxywhaud  BB.  89*7;  —but  adeuydx  M.  In  -/la'-  verbs:  e.g.  coffau  M.  24, 
coffa  M.75.  co/faa/  M.  232  (cov  +  hA-);  digtifhau  M.8;  ary/?iau  M.221, 
arafhau  M.  152. 

§  177.  O.W.  -A-  after  nasals,  nn,  /,  r,  r  i,  *y,  *5,  w,  and 
O.W.  vowelflanked  -/i-*)  (from  Celt.  5  or  from  *-c/i-  <  Celt,  its) 
was  retained  in  Mod.W.  only  before  the  accented  vowel,  e.  g. 
Ml.W.eAaw^c  >  Mod.W.  eog  (Ml.Br.  e/ioc.  Mod.Br.  eok\  Ml.W. 
ehang,  Mod.W.  eang,  but  ehangu;  Ml.W.  ehofyn,  Mod.W.  eofn, 


*)  So  far  as  it  had  not  disappeared  at  an  earlier  date  as  in  gwiw 
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but  ehofndra  {deheu,  dial,  de,  see  Nettlau,  RC.  XII.  p.  375). 
The  fact,  that  in  late  Mod.W.  the  subjunctive  stems  are  con- 
fused with  the  indicative  stems  and  that  the  -A-  of  the  super- 
lative and  aequalis  disappeared*),  must  be  explained  by  the 
tendency  of  the  Welsh  language  to  drop  the  -A-  if  not  followed 
by  a  stressed  vowel.  The  difference  between  adara**)  and  fru- 
garhau  belongs  here  as  well. 

Instances  of  vowelflanked  -A- :  muyhaw  BB.  73*16,  mvyhaw 
BB.  5319,  mu'y/ia/M.ll,(26),53,(102M33, 137. 154, 175:  muya/ 
M.  (13),  130,  132  (193) ;  duhaf  M.  232,  kynduhet  M.  211  {duhet 
M.  214);  (dahet  M.  50,  164);  Ueihaf  lA,  80;  ieuhaf  M,  193; 
oreuhaw  BB.  422  ;  glewhaf  tA.  225  ;  telediwafM,  191,  delediwaf 
M.  25,  a  thelediwaf  M.  73 :  yn  delediwhaf  M.  73 ;  ky  vawhef 
M.  149;  aho  M.  140,  gvnaho  BB.  702,  vnaAonf  BB.  6115,  foher 
BB.  5*6  (in  harovy  BB.59*15-/j-  was  lost  by  dissimilation),  dedrre- 
wyf  M.  105,  dedxveuont  M.  248,  glywyf  M.  42,  273,  glywydx 
M.  270,  clywo  R.  1048*9.  glywhont  M.  14,  gunahaud  BB.  54*4, 
60*11,  so  also:  ehawc  M.  130,  131,  ehouyn  P.  449,  ehouyndva 
M.  51,  ehang  Mab.,  traha,  trahawc  Mab..  It  is  clear  that  vowel 
flanked  -/i-  was  comparatively  well  preserved  between  two 
vowels,  but  not  so  well  after  w~  diphthongs.***) 

In  the  absolute  ending  of  the  3'"d  pers.  sg.  pres.  ind.  vowel- 
Hanked  'h-  is  very  rare  (- fo/iiJBB.8914.108il,  toid S9'\  toit  R,  1037*39, 
reuhid  BB.  89-2. 12.   reuid  BB.  909). 

In  Aa-verbs  the  vowelflanked -/i-  was,  of  course,  preserved, 
e.  g.  goleuhau  M.  46,  72. 

§  178.  mh  :  dromhaf  M.  60,  gyn  drymhet  M.  44 ;  blaen- 
Uymhaf  M.  241  :  adiynvlaenllymet  ib.,  o  gamhet  M.  22. 

after  i}^g(  'T^  ng),  i}gh  (^  nk)  -/i-  is  comparatively  well  preserved:  ky 

*)  The  only  trace  of  -h-  being  the  provection  of  g,  d,  ^,  e.  g. 
Mod.W.  tecaf. 

*•)  Traces  of  -h-  are  preserved  in  provected  forms,  e.  g.  cardotta 
lloffa  <  llov  +  ha-. 

•*•)  arhoaf  M.  11,  arhown  M.  45.  arhoynt  M.  63  may  be  a  meta- 
thesis of  vowel  flanked  -h-:  ^arohaf  (Loth,  RC.  XXXVII.  48).  then  aKo 
arho  M.  1 1 ,  arhos  ib. . 
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ieuAnghet  M.  160,  kygyfyghet  M.  150.  a  geingho  M.  37,  ellynger  M.  248 
(cf.  diaghune  BB  53-3);  blyghaud  BB.  1012,  (ipv.  reg/iiJ  1410,  ng/i  <  nc 
not  -nc-(^  ngh)  +  h  I)  [naturally  in  ha  denominatives,  e.g.  blyghau  M.176]. 

c)  nh  (the  change  of  penultimate  nh  >  n  is  more  perceptible 
in  the  RBH) :  O.W.  cuinhaunt  gl.,  ath  gwynnwyf  R.  10377 
(nn=n/i),  ituyn/iiV  BB.  10015;  O.W.  tarnher;  canhuyw  BB.  79*6. 
a  chenich  BB.  849,  canho  BB.  84*5,  a  ^an/iwi  BB.  48*3,  ban 
ganhont  BB.  33*6;  barnher  M.  256;  fyn/io  M.  122;  kymynhei  BB. 
95*3;  prinhei  BB.  41*1,  ryphvinomne  (breath  dissimilation  of  ff?) 
BB.  88*15;  llunhidx  BB.  84*7;  diconhev  LI.  120,  digonhei  BB. 
96*8,  digonhom  BB.  30*3,  digono  M.  124;  ^ivarauun/io  M.  253;  . 
gamr  M.  248;  as  erlinho  BB.  8*8;  iawnhaf  M.  132,  lawna/ 128, 
134;  itein/iaiv  BB.  33*2,  hinham  Ox.  2,  Ayna/  M.  93,  130; 
kadarnhaf  M.  97,  but  a  diygadarnet  M.  238,  yr  kadarnet  M.  156 
(a  diadarnet  M.  207,  yr  y  uydianet  M.  60,  truanet  M.  149)  ;  gy- 
nebofnet  M.  150.    nj:  /un/onf  BB.  58*  11. 

-n/i-was,  naturally,  preserved  in  the -/?a- verbs :  nymwyn/ia 
M.  124,  mwynhaa  M.  133,  glanhau  M.  127,  kadarnhau  M.  8,33, 
wanha  BB.  19*3*). 

cf)  In  M.  nnh  usually  nn :  gwynnaf  M.  151/2,  rannwyf 
M.  105,  mynnydx  frq.,  discynno  LI.  120  (but  kouenho  La.,  ^ores- 
cyn/ivy  BB.  76*8.  pen/iavr  BB.  102*10). 

e)  AitcT  I,  rr,  r;  gvyrhaud  BB.  89*8,  forr/i/c/  99*3,  karhwiue 
100*9,  gwelhvy  74*2,  ^e//?o  7*6,  ^we//ier  2*6,  fa//]ai/r  31*12, 
elhute  56*15.  cfe//»cfi  847,  ^un -//ion f  60*4  beside:  a!  forro  LI.  121, 
sorroBB.56*l,  c//cfo/aur  58*16,  uo/aur  BB.  37*4,  tfune/vvy  47*  15**), 
dimgunelem  27*3 ;  haelaw  BB.  77*4 ;  in  M.  -h-  has  to  a  great 
extent  disappeared:  haelaf  M.  175,  gwaraf  151,  agorydx  M.  78 
etc..  kymero  M.80,  fa/o  M.  6,  c/a/o  frq.:  a  dalho  e.g.  22;  ymbilio 
M.  3,  e/wy/,  delwyf]  gwnelwyf,  elydi,  delydx  etc.,  beside  elhont 
M.61,  e/Aei  114,  delher6\,  delhei  109,  gwnelhit  105,  we/ivy/58, 
118,  gwelydi  270 etc.,  gweler  117,  gvr^/o  51,  kerydi  e.g.  18,  be- 
side car/io  252. 

•)  but  amcytamedic  LI.  120? 
♦•)  quite  regularly  del  51  16.  523,  537.  605,  gune.  BB.  40. 
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Before  the  accent,  h  was    preserved,    e.  g.    kyuannhau 

M.  202  (kyuanna  M.  202  =  cy/anna),  par/iao  213,  parhaei  207, 

gwrhau  218;  (in  the3  "*pers.  sg.,  -A-  is  due  to  the  influence  of 

other  persons,  e.  g.  gwrha  M.  37,  176,  kywirha  M.  222,  beside 

cardiara  M.  34  (carchara),  cp.  cv  threvna  BB.  88*10]. 

After  ri.  //  <  rj,  fe  (Br.  rc'/i,  Ic'h):  lariaw  BB.77-4;  fryryer  M.  14, 
dalyo  M.  121.  123/4.  daihyo  123/4,  fcyn/ia/yo  M.  177  (ced  huarhei  BB. 
95-4  =  hwanei  ?). 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  after  n,  nn,  /,  r,  in  unstressed  syllables 
[h]  began  to  disappear  at  an  early  date.  The  tendency  to  dimi- 
nish the  breath  glide  in  unstressed  syllables  extends,  however, 
beyond  these  limits,  for  it  regulates  also  the  development  of 
O.Brit,  nk;  mb;  nf  (and  Lat.  nd)  >  W.  ngh:ng,  mh:m,  nb:nn 
and,  therefore,  must  be  mentioned  here. 


W.  ngh :  ng'  nh :  nn    mh :  m. 

§  179.  In  late  Ml.W.,  O.Brit,  medial  ij-it,  nf,  mp  develop- 
ed in  the  antepenult  (i.e.  before  the  new  accent)  to  ngh,  nh,  mh, 
but  in  the  penult  to  nd,  nn,  m :  E.  Ml.W.  brenhin,  late  Ml.W. 
brenin,  pi.  brenhineh:  Mod.W.  bvenhines:  pi.  breninesau ;  E.W. 
kynghor,  late  Ml.W.  and  Mod.W.  cyngor,  Mod.W.  cynghori; 
amwyll :  amhwyllo ;  dant :  danneh :  danhehog. 

In  Middle  W.,  as  far  as  the  groups  nh,  ngh,  mh  are  con- 
cerned, we  find  in  Mab.  a  considerable  laxity  of  spelling,  e.  g. 
Mod.  sengi:   seghi  M.  14,  senghi  M.  15,  beside  sengi  M.  55; 
Mod.  angau:  angheuol:  agheu  M.  5,  agheuawl  M.  172;  kyghcr 
M.  18  (cf.  12,  16),  kynghor  23,  ny  dxyghovaf  M.  75,  kynghory 
M.  75 :  kyngov  M.  24 ;  hrenhin   M.  5,   beside  hrenhines  M.  4 
genhyt  M.44,  gennyt  M.  9,  18,  24,  27,  gennyf  M.  8,  11,  12,  13 
16,  29,  gennym  M.  8,  16,  gennyn  M.  35,  gennwdi  M.  35,  40 
inheu  M.76,  ynheu  M.14,  etc.  (inneu  R.  104831);  minheu  M.  12 
60,  71, 73,  mmneuM.  14. 16,22,23,61  (R.  103717);  ninheu  M.23 
ffynnawn  M.  50, 167, 168,171, 175,  R.  1043*29,  BB./in/iaun  35*5 
vygkerenhyd  M.  242,  dy  gevennyd  M.  2,  241 ;   banner  M.  142, 


§179  ngh'.ng;  nh:nn;  mh  :  m.  735 

150,  etc.  In  compounds:  kynhewi  M.  13,  anhwymp  M.  54,  an- 
hagneuedus  M.  28,  kymell  M.  219,  225,  a  gymhellawd  M.  11, 
Vymhellwys  M.  194,  pymhet  M.  137.  The  spelling  inMabinogion 
represents  a  transition  to  the  new  orthography  (viz.  nn  etc.  in  the 
penultimate  syllable,  and  nh  etc.  in  the  antepenult) ;  though  the 
older  traditional  spelling  of  ngh,  nh,  mh  in  the  penult  appears 
frequently  enough,  it  cannot  represent  the  actual  pronunciation, 
because  spellings  like  hanner  etc.  could  not  be  accounted  for. 
The  change  (*nt  >  )  nA  >  nn,  like  that  of  nn  +  /i  >  nn,  must 
have  begun  at  a  very  early  period  as  it  is  proved  by  finnaun  LI.*', 
abal  brouannou  gl.,  and  both  changes  must  be  considered  as 
results  of  the  same  cause.  As  regards  17+ A.  m  +  Zi,  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Mabinogion  postulates  a  pronunciation  without  h; 
the  spelling  ngh,  mh  in  cases  like  blaenllymhaf  may  be  often  due 
to  etymological  considerations. 

In  BB.,  B.  Tal.,  B.  An.  and  LW.  the  spelling  of  aspirated 
qh,  nh,  mh  (from  ^nc,  *nt,  *mp)  in  penultimate  syllables  is  most 
frequent  in  dissyllabic  words ;  in  trissyllabic  words  we  find  un- 
aspirated  nasals  as  well,  e.g.  kymelri  T.  34'2,  kynnulant  T.  16'22, 
cf.  also  O.W.  guiannuin.  These  facts  suggest  that  the  shifting 
of  the  accent  to  the  penult  began  as  early  as  the  O.W.  period, 
but  that  it  was  not  finished  before  the  end  of  the  XIII***  Century 
(cf.  Loth,  Rem.  18-21). 

The  efiFect  of  the  accent  was  that  the  nasal  groups  going 
back  to  O.Brit,  nas.  -f-  ten.  developed  a  strong  breath  off-glide. 
When  the  new  accent  retreated  from  the  ultimate  syllable  the 
breathglide  was  diminished,  e.  g.  O.Brit.  *hanter-  y  O.W.  han(t)^er 
(gl.  hanther),  Ml.W.  hanner. 

So  it  happened  that  nh  etc.  appear  even  in  words  where  there 
was  no  original  -nf-  etc.  nor  represent  a  secondary  group  of  nas.  -\-  /i, 
t,g.  bonhedJ.  13'12,  cp.  4715,  766,  bonh^bic  in  derivatives,  e.g.  bonht- 
digeidaf  M.  4,  cf.  Ir.  bunad,  but  see  Pedersen,  I.  362. 

Instances  like  kynheil  T.  69'5,  ae  chynhal  M.  etc.  for  cyn  +  dal 
either  contain  an  unvoiced  nd  (nc/assourdi  par  I'accent.  Loth,  Rem.  p.  20) 


•)  e.g.  158,  213/4,  221.  242,  264. 
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or  one  might  infer  that  *nn  «nc/)  was  aspirated  before  the  accent*).  It 
seems  probable  that  such  cases  result  from  several  causes  amongst  which 
analogy  of  forms  like  cynhwyso  <^  Lat.  conde{n)so  was  not  the  least  one. 

§  180.  The  rule  of  aspiration  of  these  nasal  groups  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  aspiration  of  the  Mod.W.  tenues  (for  the  Mod. 
W.  tenues  are  aspirated  before  a  stressed  vowel,  e.g.  atteb,  a^eboh, 
see  §  114). 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  -/»-  from  Celt,  -s-  or  h  from  -ch  ; 
Celt,  -ks"  were  preserved  in  positions  favourable  to  the  breath 
glide  and  that  it  disappeared  in  those  where  the  breath  glide  was 
diminished.  This  process,  however,  extended  over  a  conside- 
rable period  for  -h-  disappeared  in  some  positions  quite  early, 
e.  g.  gwiw  (in  pretonic  syllables :  O.W.  guiannuin).  The  change 
nnh  >  nn  must  have  begun  pretty  early  (LI.  120  discynn6)\  in 
other  positions  -/i-  disappeared  in  later  Ml.W.,  but  all  these  changes 
result  from  the  same  tendency  to  diminish  the  breath  glide  be- 
fore unstressed  syllables. 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  cases  like  dihanc  represent  a  real 
[dihaqk]  or  [diai^k],  and  even  if  they  do,  it  might  be  a  case  of  hiatic  -h- 
such  as  a  hel  La.  [see  Loth  Rem.  p.  52|,  paham  <"^pa  am  (but  see  also 
Morris  Jones,  Gr.  63,  187). 


NASALS, 
n. 

§  181.  a)  p  =  Celt.  n,  LEur.  n,  e.g.  newyh  (see  §  111,  II  []) 
O.Bret,  nouuid,  ni^uid  (neued),  Br.  nevez,  Gaul.  Noviodunum, 
Ir.  nu/e,  Skr.  navya-;  naw  (see  §  62),  Co.  naw',  Bret,  nao,  Ir.  noi  n-, 
Lat.  novem;  nerih,  see §27;  nesaf,  Co.  nessa,  Ml.Br.  ncssa/**),  U. 
nesimei;  ni  'not*  (ni  gl.,  ni  hois  C,  Juv.  I.  II,  nis  minn  CH.  2  ?, 
nis  acup  Juv.  I3  =  nif  arcup  I2,  cennit  boi  C,  cinnit  hoys  C.***)) 
Ml.W.  ny,  nyt,  Co.  ny,   Bret,  ne  (q.  vide),  Ir.  ni;  na  (jxamercit 

*)  or  was  it  influenced  by  kant-? 
**)  Ir.  nessam. 

*••)  cp.  nit  couerjuv.  1,9,  and  also  nit  abruid  C,  nit  bloidin  C,  nit 
guorgnim    Juv.  I.  9,  nit  gurmaur  Juv.  11.  1. 
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mi  Juv.  II.  3*),    nat  oid  gl.)»  cf.  Co.  Br.  na,   Ir.  na.    -n  pro- 

nomen  possessivum  suffixum  {an  calaur,  an  pafe/ Juv.  II.),  Co. 

n,  Bret.  (o)n^  cf.  Slav,  nas?^;  -n-  pronomen  personate  infixum:  an 

guorit  an  guoraut]u\.  I.  5,  Ml.W.  -n-  (Co.  -n-),  Bret,  -on-t  -hon- 

Ir.  -nn-  (<  na^s?),  cp.  Lat.  nos,  Skr.  nas. 

b)  n  from  5n,  e.  g.  naw/,  Ml. Br.  neu//,  Ir.  snam,  Lat.  nare, 

Skr.  snati;  nyhu,  Co.  nethe,  Br.  neza,  Ir.  sniim,  cp.  Gr.  veco,  Skr. 

snayii-;  notuidOx.2,  Ml.W.  nodwyb,  Ml.Br.  nadoez,  Br.nadoz, 

Van.  nadoe,  Ir.  snathad;  nobi,  nawb  (nauf  BB.  71*4),  cp.  O.Bret. 

Nod"  (in  Nodhail  etc.),   Ir.   snad-;    nyf,   cp.   Ir.  snigid^  Slav. 

sneg«,  Skr.  snihyafi;  nub,  Mod.Ir.  snuadh, 

sn  was  preserved  in  ysnoden,  Voc.Co.  snod,  W.  noden,  Bret,  neu- 
(fen  (End.  Glos.  nafe),  Ir.  snathe  [see  supra). 

q)  n-  Lat.  n-:  Nodolic,  Nodolyc  La,  O.Brit.  Notolic,  Ml.Br. 
nedelec,  Br.  nedeiek,  Co.  nadelic,  nedelic  from  Lat.  natalicia; 
neithiawr,  Ml.W.  neyf/iaur  <  Lat.   nuptialia;  for  ni/er    s.  supra. 

§  182.  -n-  from  Celt.  -n-.  ynys  {inis  LI.  73  etc.),  Co.  enys, 
Ml.Br.  enes,  Ir.  inis;  O.W.  genou,  Ml.W.  geneu  (see  §  70),  Ir.^n, 
Gaul.  Genava;  glin,  Voc.Co.  penclin,  Co.  glyn,  Br.  glin,  Ir. 
g/iin;  m;  earn,  Voc.Co.  ew/n  earn,  Br.  itarn,  Gaul.  xaQvov;  O.W. 
guem  (Ll.  q.  v.),  ^'ern,  gwemen,  Voc.Co.  guernen  (cp.  guern 
gl.malus),  Br. ^wemen  (cp.^ivern),  Gaul.  Vernodubrum,  It.  fern; 
Cemyw,  Co.  Kernow,  Bret.  Kerne(o),  O.But.  Cornovii, 


-nn', 

§  183.  O.W.  double  nn  occurs  only  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
end  of  a  word:  O.W.  Ilenn  gl.,  Ir.  lenn ;  crunn  in  crunnui  gl.,  cf. 
Ir.  cru'nd;  tonn  (pi.  tonnou  gl.),  cf.  Ir.  tonn,  fond;  lann  gl.  'grill*; 
insula  Glannauc  A.C.  629;  glann  Rath  Ll.  124;  penn:  penn  Ll. 
268,  242,  penniclaud  Ll.  226,  261,  272,  pennirclaud  Ll.  226,  penn- 
arciueir  LL  208,  244,  257,  262,  pennros  Ll.  264,  penniguem  Ll. 
262,  pennissel  Gen.  XIX,  Ml.W.  penn,  gubennid  gl.,  guarphenn, 
C,  Gaul,  rievvo-ovivftoc,  Ir.  cenn;  rann  C,  ran.  rannu  La.,  ^o- 

•)  cp.  also  namin  CH.  2,  Ll.  120;  nammui  gl. 
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rennieugl.;  onnenn  LI.  174,202,251,  brinonnen  A.C.  869;  bronn 
(LL  73,  242.  bron  184,  ibronn  LL  268,  ibron  'to  the  breast'  LL 
242,  dibronn  LL  207,  226,  dirbronn  LL  73,  272),  bronneu  La., 
racy  uron  La.,  Jr.  bronn;  brinn  LL  217,  262,  brin  A.C.  869  etc., 
fcrynn  (Gwynnurynn  M.  42);  mapbrethinnou  gL,  Mod.W.  fcrc- 
thynnau;  tuorchennou  gL.  cp.  Mod.W.  tywardxen;  pa  ped  pinnae 
gL,  patupinnac  gL,  MLW.  bynnac,  e.g.  M.  8,  12;  serenn  C; 
mynnic  LL  120  [For  cennad,  caniad  (dy  genyat  M.  17,  dy  gennyat 
M.  16)  cf.  Thurneysen,  I.F.XIV.  131/2]. 

n  spelt  for  nn  :  hin  gL  limite  =  Jr.  ind?  hin  gL  =  Ainn  gL. 
MLW.  hynn,  see  infra. 

Note  also  Cincen  AC.  814,  G.  XXIL  XXVH,  XXXL  Cinccnn 
AC.  946,  Cunocenni  (inscr.,  see  Holder). 

Ml.W.  usually  has  -n-,  forms  with  -nn-  seem  to  be  due 
to  analogy  (of  -nn-). 

§  184.  nn  represents  1.  Celt,  nn  (mostly  •sn).  e.g.  rann, 
Ml.Co.  ran  (Mod. Co.  radnX  O.Bret,  rannou  gl. *prsna,  cp.  Ir. 
rann;  onn,  onnen,  Voc.Co.  onnen,  Br.  ounnen  (Jr.  Au'nn'us).  cp. 
Lat.  ornus, 

2.  (W.Co.  Bret.)  nn  a)  from  Brit,  nd:  e.  g.  hannoedynt 

R.  1047*);  rygynneryw  M.  29  <^kyn  +  dar+yw;  Annwyyn  M.  2 

<an-}-cfw^n;  annelwic  (R.  1036*35)  from  an-{-  delw-;  cynneu 

from  *concfoii  (etc..  see  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  184). 

cp.  llann  :  lann  gl.  and  LL  q.  v.**),  lY/ann,  guinlann  g\.,  lannerch 
LL  194,  Bret,  lann,  Co.  Ian,  Ir.  land^  cp.  Goth,  land;  llinn  (cp.  Nen- 
§  57,  LL  214;  iehnlinn  gl.,  oleulinn  gl.,  linniou  LL  183;  /inn  LL  146,  /in 
262,272).  Voc.Co.  -/in,  Co.  lyn,  O.Br,  lin  gl.,  Bret,  lenn  (O.Brit.  Aivftov. 
Gaul.  Lindimacus),  O.  Ir.  lind;  gwyn  (dantguin  Gen.  Ill***),  gwynnyon 
R.  1047*41),  Co.  guyn,  Bret,  gwenn :  Vendumagli  inscr.  (W.  Gwenfael), 
O. Brit  Vindobala,  Gaul  Findo-  (Vindobona),  h.find;  /iinn+),  hin  gl.  C. 
/linn  LL  120,  hunn  LL  121,  hunnuid  gl.,  hunnuith  C,  /iinnoidgl.,  hinnuith, 
hinnith  C.  (cp.  Co.  henma,  homma  etc.,    Ml.  Br.  fienn,   heman,   hennez. 


*)  cp.  enni//,  Mod.W.  ynnill  O.Br,  endlim,  Ir.  indi/e. 
^*)  cp.  Lanntaf  LL  120,  beside  Lantaf,  Lantam  ib.. 
^)  cp.  in  castello  Guinnion  Nen.  §  56. 
t)  cp.  /i>'nn^=MI.W.  yn  lenating  Ll.  121  etc.. 
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f.  hofmjman,  honnez),  cp.  Ir.  sund;  istlinnit  gl.,  glanstlinnim,  Ir.  slu^ndid; 
minn  gl.,  O.Ir.  mind;  ffonn  (pi.  finn  gl.,  ffynn  M.  201,  fonnaul  gl.):  Ir.  soncf* 
But  secondary  n-{-dynd,  e.g.  enderic,  Mod.W.  enderic;  blinder 
P.  410,  O.Br,  blinder*  blin-\-der;  [trintaut  (Juv.  I.),  untaut  gl.  from  Lat- 
trinitatem,  unitatem]. 

P)  Lat.  -nd  >  nn :  Lat.  descendo  >  dyscynn  [a  discynno  LI. 
120,  3.  sg.  ind.  pres.  discynn  LI.  134,  135,  dyscynn  LI.  135,  146, 
Jiscinn  LI.  154,241/2,  245,258,  268],  Ml.W.  dyscynn,  Co.  dijs- 
kynna,  Bret,  diskenn  (cp.  discynua  LI.  143);  escynn  etc.  (see  M. 
L.  165)  from  Lat.  ascendo, 

3.  nn  from  nnA  <  O.Brit,  nt,  e.  g.  brenhin,  brennin :  fcreennin, 
fcrennin  Li.  120,  beside  brennhin  ib.  (breenhined  ib.),  Co.  bryntyn 
(O.Bret,  brientinion  gl.  ingenuis,  cp.  brienf  Chrest.  Bret.  Ill, 
deriv.of  bryein  Li.  120,  bryeint,  breint  LI.  121,  breint  R.  1046*17); 
M.W.  Aanner  (e.  g.  M.  6.  etc.)  for  hanher  LI.  134,  hannher  LI.  156, 
O-W.  antermetetic  gl.,  hanther  gl.,  O.Bret,  hantertoetic  gl.,  Co. 
hanter,  Br.  banter*),  cp.  O.H.G.  suntar;  finnaun  LLq.v.,  ffynnawn 
R.  1043'29  for  ffynhawn  (B.B.  355  finhaun),  O.Bret,  /iinfon  (cp. 
ML.  171),  M.Br.  Mod.Br.  feunteun,  feunten,Voc.Co.funten,  Co, 
fenten  from  Lat.  fpntana ;  note  also  planthonnor  gl.  (see  Loth. Voc); 
afra/  brouannou,  sg.  ^brouant  (cf.  Voc.  Co.  briansen,  Ml.Co. 
bryangen,  Mod.Co.  bran^ian,  O.Br.  Brehant-Dincal**);  kynnull 
R.  104018,  itynnuZ/aw  M.  76,  Ml.Co.  cuntullys  'collected',  Voc. 
Co.  cuntellet  'congregatio*,  O.Bret,  cuntullet,  contulet  gl. ;  Deganwy 
Bruts  259  =  AC.  822  arcem  Decantorum;  kerennyb  (cp.  M.  2,241), 
Co.  kercnse,  kerenge,  Ml.Br.  carantez;  tormynnawc  M.  13. 

nn  from  Lat.  nd:  Co  Br.  nt:  In  cannuHl  Ox.  2,  canvill  BB.  30*6, 
kanuill  BB.  85*11,  kanvill  108,  Voc.  Co.  cantuU  (cp.cantulbren),  Mod.Co. 
Icanf/,  Ml.  Br.  cantoell  from  Lat.  candela. 

Note  1.  nn  spelt  for  n:  Custennhin  LI.  276,  Custennhinn  111  for 
Cnstenhin  LI.  72  from  Cofnjstantinus.  Hafrenn  LI.  143  for  Hafren  (e.g. 
LL  135)  from  Sabrina;  Enniaun  G.  Ill,  XXXII  for  Eniaun  G.I  (Einion 
Archiv  fiir  c.  L.  II.  p.  164,  Einyawn,  Einyon  ib.  III.  77,  Einyawn  ab  Cu- 
nedda  BB.  69*19,  later  hand);  hirunn  gl.  (^yr  un);  annwybot  M.  2,  ann- 


•)  L.  Van.  and  H.  Comu.  hanter,  H.  Van.  hater, 
n  Sec  also  Stokes,  Urk.  182.  Pedersen    I.  100.  138. 
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wadawl  R.  103019, 1036*37.  anivar  1036*38.  ennwir  1044*24;  anniueheit 
M.  77  aniueileit  M.  60;  ennwawc  M.  17,  ennweist  M.  24  (from  enw, 
O.W.  anu  gl.);  /iunnya  M.  16  (Uunyawd  M.  16,  Uunyaw  M.  47.  liunyaf 
M.  70),  kanlynnwys  M.  3. 

§  185.  (n)nft  from  nt  occurs  only  in  the  middle  of  words: 

e.g.  breenhin,  hanher  etc.  (see  supra),  cp.  further:  roenhol  gl,, 

cp.   O.Br.   Roiant-;    Anhun  <  Antgnius;  Morcannhuc  LI.  120, 

121  etc.,  cp.  Morcant,  q.  v. ;  crummanhou  (sic  lege)  gl.;  cynhen 

'  Lat.  contendo;  kynhayaf  Sk.  259  <  *fcynf- -f  jaya/. 

nf  (--  nt  or  nn/i?)  spelt  in  O.W.  tantou  gl.,  Mod.W.  tannau,  com- 
tantou  gl.  . 

1.  -nf-  preserved  in  derivatives  gwynt:  pi.  gwynfoeb. 

Note  1.  kyntaf  M.  frq.,  e.  g.  9,  12,  y  gynted  M.  14,  kynteuin 
R.  103615. 

2.  gantaw  (e.g.  M.  22,24,52,60  etc.,  ganthaw  M.  16,  genthi  M.  7, 
10, 13  etc.),  ganfunf  (M.  9,  10,  23,  27,  37,  42,  49.  75  etc.),  gantu  R.  1039*5 
(ganthunt  M.  12).  -  nn  <  nt:  gennyf  (e.g.  M.  8,  11.  12,  13,  16.  44  etc. 
R.  1039-5  gennyt  M.  9,  18,  24,  27:  genhyt  M.  44,  gennym  M.  8,  16,61, 
y  gennwch  M.  35,  gennwch  M.  40);  cannwr  (R.  1043*36)  '100  men'  (-ee 
§  215, 3,  b).  Note  nh  in  canhyn  (canft  -{- dyn)  BB.  16*6;  nh  in  prynhawn 
(M.  50)  <  pryf  nawn  M.  229  (cf.  Morris  Jones,  Gr.  p.  180). 

nn  appears  instead  of  nnh  as  early  as  the  O.W.  period: 

finnaun  LI.  157, 241,  ^n/iaun  BB.  35*5  .;  funtaun  (see  §  184)  from 

Lat. /onfana;  guiannuin  gl.,  MI.W.  ^ivanuyn,  Voc. Co.  ^uainfoin; 

O.W.  btouannou  gl.  (Mod.W.  sg.  breuant,   O.Bret.   Brehant-), 

m. 

§  186.  Initial  m-  a)  Celt,  m-;  mi  *!'  Juv.  I.  7,  II,  mi  gl., 
Co.  my,  me,  Br.  me,  Ir.  me,  infixed  pron.  -m  (cp.  namercit  mi 
nep  leguenid  Juv.  II.  3),  Ml.W.  -m,  Co. Bret,  -m,  Ir.  m,  from 
*me,  cp.  Gr.  \ik  etc.;  pronomen  possessivum  suffixum  (cp.  mi  am 
franc  dam  Juv.  II.  1),  Co. Br.  m,  Ir.  mo;  W.Co.Br.  mor,  Gaul. 
^remonci,  Ir.  mu'r,  Lat.  mare;  maun  *peat,  turf*  CH.6,  Mod.W. 
maivn,  Ir.  m&n  (cp.  Lat.  manare);  maur  LI.  73,261,262,  Ml.W. 
mawr,  (Voc.Co.  maur),  Br.  meur,   Ir.  mdr,  mar,  Gaul,  -maros. 
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Atepomaros.SegO'tnaros  etc.,  Smertomara,  Belatumara,  cp.  O.H.G. 
man,  Goth,  mais,  E.  more;  W.Co.Bret.  mel,  Ir.  mil,  Lat.  me/, 
Gr.  [lEKi;  antermetetiCj  etmet  gl.,  cp.  Ml.W.  medi  (BB.  45*7,  cp. 
M.  53),  Ml.Br.  midiff,  Mod. Br.  midi,  medi,  W.  medel,  Ir.  methel, 
cp.  Lat.  me^o;  manv  (see  supra);  mad,  Co.  mas,  Ml.Br.  mat, 
Jr.  ma^th. 

Note  further  y  meun  LI.  120;  Mon  A.C.902,  cp.  ^ona  Plin. ;  Miniu 
A.  C.  810.  840,  906,  944.  946.  Bruts  Myny\^\  Ir.  mwne,  see  RC.  XXXIII. 
287  f.,  XXXVII.  315.*) 

Lat.  m-:  manach  (cp.  LI.  172),  mynach  (pi.  myneich  BB.  56*13, 
meneich  LI.  202,  T.  271 5).  Voc.Co.  manach,  etc.,  O.Br,  manach.  Mod.  m«i- 
nac'/i.  Van.  monac'h  etc.,  see  ML.  '^  Lat.  monachus;  mawrth  (q. v.); 
merthyr  (q.v.);  mercher  (q.  v.). 

b)  m-  from  Celt,  sm-:  mer,  Gaul.  Smerius,  SmertuIIus,  Jr. 
smir,  gen.  smera,  O.H.G.  smero,  O.E.  smeoro,  cp.  Mod.E.  smear; 
mwyar  etc.  (see  §  50),  Ir.  smer. 

§  187.  Medial  and  final  -m  represents  a  double  consonant, 
e.g.  O.W.  namm ui  gl.,  cp.  O.Ir.  namma\  trum  gl.,  Ml.W.  trwm, 
Co.  trom,  O.Bret,  trum  (cp.  O.W.  cithremmet  gl.),  Ir.  tromm, 
cp.  O.E.  prymm;  cam  (e.g.  ar  gam  M.  213;  pi.  O.W.  cemmein 
gl.),  Co.  cam,  Br.  kamm,  Ir.  ce^mm;  W.Co.Br.  mam  (cp. /lenmam 
Ox.  2  —Mod.W.  henfam),  cp.  Gr.  namui,  [id\i\m. 

-m  in  the  verbal  suffix  of  the  first  person  plur.,  e.g.  carsam 
carhom,  carem  (Ml.Br.  gresomp,cafemp);  -m  (suffixed  pronoun) 
in  attam,  arnam,  wrthym  etc.  (Ml.Br.  ouzomp,  ouzimp)  is  due  to 
the  analogical  influence  of  the  verbal  ending. 

a)  Celt,  mm  represents  very  often  an  earlier  sm,  e.g.  ym  'I  am'  (in 
Ml.  Br.  omp  o  is  due  to  analogical  influence  of  e!o  -verbs),  Ir.  am 
from  *e^mi,  Skr.  asmi;  O.W.  ruimmein  gL  cingula  .,  *re/gsmn..;  Latin 
-mm-:  e.  g.  Lat.  commendo  y  W.  cymmyn,  Co.  cymmyn  (etc.,  see  ML.) 
Br.  kemenn;  kymun  (T.  70*6)  irom  Lat.  communio.  L.  dm  ^  W.  m{m)  in 
emys  (used  as  a  plural)  from  Lat.  admissus. 

b)  O.W.  mm  represents  very  often  an  ealicr  mb :  e.  g.  am-, 
im-  (im  C.  20,  immotetin  gl.,  immottihiou  gl..  immisline  gl.;  am- 


*)  Note  mal  for  fal  <[  haval,    mal  is  a  newly  formed  unlenated 
form  (cp.  orft  >  gorb,  q.  v.). 
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tanndi  CH.  2),  Co.  am-,  ym-  fom-),  Br.  am-,  em-,  cp.  Gaul.  Am- 
bactus,  'AyL^ibQavoi,  Ambigatus  etc.,  Ir.  rmfc-,  Gr.  a\i(pv;  cam, 
kam  gl.,  cam  LI.  120  (cp.  Camdubr  CH.  4,  Camfrut  LL  140, 
Corncam  LL  78),  MLW.  cam  (cf.  Co.  cam),  Br.  kamm,  O.Br. 
Cambodunum,  Ir.  camm,  cp.  Gr.  oxa^Po;. 

[xrwm  (Leon,  kroumm,  O.Br,  crum,  cp.  O.W.  crummanhou 
gL  SIC  lege :  creman,  Mod.  W.  cryman  =:Ir.  croman),  cp.  Ir.  cromfc,  see 
Stokes,  p.  100];  emmeniOx.2,  emeninn  CH.4,  Mod.W.  ymcnyn, 
Voc.Co.  emenin,  amenen,  Bret.  (Cath.)  amanenn,  O.Ir.  imfc,  gen. 
I'mme,  cp.  Lat.  unguen;  cum  LL  73, 163,  civm  Mab.  130,  Br.  komm 
etc.,  see  Loth.  ML.  151, 152,  Ernault  Glos.  114,  Gaulish  Cumba, 
cp.  xi5|ipii,  xi5|ipog  etc. ;  Emreis  (BB.  96*3)  <  Ambrosius,  Note 
compounds:  cimer  LL  78,214,263,  CH.  6,  y  chimer  LL  42  'con- 
fluence', cymer,  Ml.Bret.  kemper,  Ir.  commar,  cp.  cymryt  (kymcr 
M.  9,  kymerwch  M.  5),  Ml.Br.  compret,  *kom-ber-:  ^kombri- 
cp.  Ir.  cobrith;  cymmynwr,  ^cymmyn-wr,  cymmyn'<;^*com-{-  ben-. 

For  m,  mm  from  (m)mh  see  infra.  O.Fr.  -n  >  -m  in  Lwds., 
Uattwm  <  MLE.  latoun,  OFr.  /afon,  cp.  Lat.  n  >  m  in  offrwm,  cp.  Co.  ofiFryn. 

m/i. 

§  188.  mA,  mm  <^  mp ;  occurs  only  in  the  middle  of  words : 
MLW.  pymhet,  pemhet,  O.W.  pimphet  gl.  (Co.  pympes,  pympas, 
pempas,  Ml.Br.  pempef)  from  pimp,  s.  supra;  ymennyb,  Voc.Co. 
impinion,  Ml. Co.  empynnyon,  Bret,  empenn  (penn).  —  Lat.  impe- 
ratoryamhevawdv,  ymhevawdr;  Lai.  imparemy  amhar ;  Lat.  com- 
pare y  cymharu,  cymmaru;  Lat.  compello  >  cymhell,  cymmell  (pret. 
kymhellawd  M.  11);  templum  >  temhyl  T.  46*12  ;  tempus  >  tymp 
(see  Loth  ML.) :  tempore  >  tymor,  temmor  La.  (mp  occurs  in 
mympwy:  ae  vympwy  M.  17). 

Celtic  initial  m-:  W.  Co.  Br.  m-.  Vowel  flanked  -m->v  (s.  §  126); 
m  after  r,  /,  before  r,  /,  n  >  v  (s.  §  126);  nm  >  nw  [s.  ib.]  ms  >  s  (cp.  §  170,  4) ; 
for  *mbt  *mp  see  supra. 

§  189.  [i}]  does  not  occur  initially ;  it  represents  a  group 
1)  of  ng  or  2)  7  <  JJ^A  <  ni,   e.  g.    1)  rwng  (cp.  igncfu   CH.  2 
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•between  them'?):  y  rwng  R.  1035'33.  rwng  R.  1039.20.  M.  5, 
23,  26/7.  39,  54.  60.  62,  68/9,  78  etc.,  yryngof  M.  81.  y  rygtaw 
M.  12,  64  etc..  ryngtunt  M.  8.  10.  23.  38  etc.;  torcigel  Ox.  2- 
ange/<  Lat.  cingulum;  llong  (M.  26.  70.  pi.  loggou  LI.  120,  143. 
llongeu  M.  (26),  27.  28.  Ilynghes  M.73)  <  Lat.  longa;  rygig  M.IO, 
rhygyng,  cp.  Jr.  cingim,  Gaul.  Cingetorix;  cyfyng(cp.  Ml.Bret.  con- 
coez  :yng,  cp.  Bret,  enk),  Jr.  cumung:  ehang  (q.  v.).  Lat.  ango  (p. 
Skr.  4has-) ;  tyngaf*l  swear*.  (Co.  to-.  Ml.Br.  toeaff,  Mod.Br.  ^oui), 
Ir.  tongim;  for  guollung  see  ZE.  838  and  Loth.  Voc.  s.  h.  v., 
teilwng  (Jteilug  BB.  39*  10.  teilygdawt  (M.  2). 

2.  for  n^from  g.^/i  from  tjJc:  diengis  for  dienghis  (see  infra), 
cyngoT  for  cynghor,  angeu  for  angheu  (see  infra). 

§  190.  7.^/1  occurs  only  in  the  middle  of  words,  n^/i  <  nfc  ; 
O.Br,  ancou.  Ml.W.  angheu  (agheu  M.  5.  66,  R.  1042-24.  104835. 
angheu  1046,  an^eu  M.  5).  Co.  ancow.  Br.  aiikou*),  Ir.  ec  *nku'  ; 
ceinc,  pi.  cangheu  {argangheu  R.  1034*35).  SI.  sqkh,  Skr.  ^ag/:u-; 
anghen  (aghen  R.  1037*21),  Ir.  e'cen.  cp.  Gr.  dvcxYxr] ;  tynghet, 
oe  thynghet  R.  1036*30,  cp.  fyn^/»Y  1040*7.  cp.  Bret,  toiikadur, 
inscr.  Tunccetace,  Ir.  toc(c)ad,  Lith.  tenku;  dieinc  R.  1044*12.  cfie^'.s 
R.  1037-32.  cfiegAi5  T.  39*  18.  cp.  Ir.  ice. 

Lat.  nc:  cancellus  >  ca^e//  (cp. BB.  35*4);  cancellarius  >  can^- 
Ae/Zaivr. 

e//wng  M.  1,  54,  65,  79  etc.,  ellynghaf  M.  56,  58,  e//ynga/  M.  55. 
dlygaf  M.  57,  ellygwys  M.  71,  ellyngwyt  M.  65,  ymellwng  M.  79,  gellwng 
M.  55, 72,  58,  gellyngaf  M.  58,  gellyngy  M.  57,  gollynghy  iM.  56,  gellyngawd 
M.58,  diZ/wng  AL.  IL  198,  diUynghwn  M.  57.  Forms  with  -ng/i-  could  be 
compared  with  Ir  i^»c/m  (cf.  Zupitza,  KZ.  36,  p.  58,  note),  but  the  forms 
with  final  ng  postulate  an  original  -ng  (Ir.  long-,  cf.  Pedersen,  Gr.  II.  565, 
570);  perhaps  two  different  stems  (yiz.lenk-  and  leng-)  have  been  con- 
fused in  these  forms. 

2.  hebrwng  M.  46,  Ml. Co.  hembronk,  Ml.Br.  hambrouc,  Ml.W. 
hebtygyat  M.  3  (Voc.Co.  hebrendiiat) :  these  words  had  a  final  -nk, 
cf.  Goth,  bviggan;  ng  in  hebrwng  is  due  to  derivate  forms  like  hebty- 
ngaf  etc. 

For  spelling  of  ng,  ngh,  eg,  g  see  supra,  (cf.  also  TralucgLl.  221, 
Ercing  Nen.  §  73,  Ergin  LI.  35,  41,  cp.  248,  Eirgin  LI.  55,  Ercic  LI.  69,  75). 

•)  L.  Van  ankow. 
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for  [i>h]  spelt  gh  see  supra ;  cf.  abo  Acgiti  242,   Aghiti  LI.  200. 
nkn  ygn:  O.  W.  dissuncgnetic,  Mod.W.  sugno,  MLBr.  sunaff*) 
^S^  ^  S^  •    *dyngneh  >  dygne^.   Ml.  Ir.   dangne   (cf.  dengyn,    Ir. 
daingen,  see  RC.  XXXVI.  182). 

NASAL  MUTATION  IN  WORDGROUPS  (SANDHI). 

§  191.  In  E.W.  poetry,  the  cynghanedd  sometimes  requires 
forms  without  nasal  mutation  (see  Loth,  Metr.  II.  2.  8). 

Nasal  mutation  is  very  irregularly  written  in  Middle  Welsh 
sandhi.  It  occurs  I.  1)  after  vyi)  *my*,  yn-)  *in'  and  after  some 
numerals  (originally  after  seith,  naiv^),  dec,  cant,  cp.  Lat.  septem, 

novem,  decern,  centum),  e.g.:  — 

vygkennyat  M.  28,  vygknawt  R.  103811,  vygkyldiet  1047*15,  uyg- 
coes  104720,  vygcret  M.  196,  vyngcallon ;  vyntat  M.  207,  uyntroet  R. 
103220,  vyntir  R.  1041*39;  vympar  1057 ' 5 \vyggalar  R.  1046*22;  vyndeigyr 
1033-37,  wynihenit  BB.  5013,  winvywron  BB.  10016;  vymbryt  R.  1035*22, 
vymryt  103733,  vymbrodyr  10*46.  —  after  yn :  ygkymerued  P.  108,  ygkoet 
R.  102916,  yngheudawt  R.  1030-9.  ygkadeu  103017,  yghot  1049*5;  ympUth 
1031-5,  M.  %.  ymhop  R.  1040-34.  ympob  M.  38;  yggwic  R.  1031*6,  ygg- 
wyar  104219,  inyffrin  BB.  6515,  hyd  ymbro  R.  1028*26,  ymwyt  P.  456. 

in  in  O.W.  i  ois  CH.  2,  i  ir  ham,  I  irgaem  CH.  3.  in  Ilgui  LI. 
188.  ini  73,  196,  229,  258;  in  henntref  LI.  268;  yn  linn  LI.  146.  yn  Lyfni 
146,  in  lost  73,  in  Lecha  LI.  241,  in  Liman  241,  cp.  210  :i  lau  CH.  2. 
in  triti  C.  5,  in  Ta/  LI.  78,  258,  in  Taroci  245,  in  Trodi  229,  yn  dieythyr 
120,  yn  Dugleis  78,  i  Ce//i  LI.  268,  inguoilaut  CH.  6,  ipenied  ir  guoun 
242  'in  the  centre  of  the  Weun',  imon  crois  Guerion  LI.  155  *as  far  as  the 
foot  (bon)  of  C.  G.',  in  Mon  AC.  876  (im  Mon  BB.612),  in  Miniu  944. 

After  some  numerals,  e.g.  ha  douceint  mannuclenn  CH.  3  (for  ba- 
nuclenn)  ;  pump  mlyneb  chwech  mlyneb  (usually  chwe  blyneb),  seith  mly- 
neb,  naw  nieu,  dec  nieu,  deubec  niwarnawt,  pymtheng  mlyneb,  ugein  mly- 
neft,  wyth  miwyb  M.  69,  can  mu,  txichan  mu. 

II.  In  compounds  with  negative  particle  an  C^')  ^nd  cyn 

K'^kom-.  \.  aglot  M.  13,  199  aghywir  R.  1033*34,  agkyueith  BB.  61 ; 
annhirion;  anhwymp  M.  54;  anhagneuedus  M.  28,  anni'eu  (from  dieu)-, 
anigryf  (digrif)  M.  238 ;  annvxyn  La.,  annwuyn  M.  2 ;  amharch  M.  223  be- 

*)  see  Pedersen.  I.  488.  Loth.  RC.  XXXVI.  182. 
*)  Co.  Bret,  spirant   mutation.    -)  no   mutation   in  Co.  and  Bret. 
^)  but.  Bret,  nao  chant. 
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side  smarch  227,  ammhorth,  amot  (<iambod)  M.  218,  but  frequently  mb 
mp :  ambreinaul  LW.  55*25 ;  ampryodaur  La.  etc..  Formations  like  anfod, 
anfonhedic,  anfub,  anferth  are  due  to  analogical  influence  of  foimslike 
anfad  (man)  etc.*)  [Antevocalic  an-  was  introduced  before  h,  s  e.  g.  an- 
hebcor,  anheb,  anhoff,  anhuneb,  ansyberw.] 

2.  after  cyn-,  c.  g.  kynhewi  M.  275.  kynhebic  M.  213.  kynghor  M.  18, 
27.  kyngor  27.  cyngrebf:  kynnadyl  M.  3  (dadl),  kynnedyf  (M.  8.  60,  227  - 
debf)*  rygynnevw  M.  29,  Vynneu  ^.  39**);  cymhwys  (pwys),  cymryd 
kom  +  brit'):  cymod  Ckom  +  bod),  dygymod.  Forms  like  cyflith,  cyfwlch, 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  forms  like  cyferbin  etc.  —  *kon  +  fr  >  W. 
cythr-,  cp.Oy^,  cithremet  gl.  (cp.W.  mathru^*mantr-,  see  §  163) ;  [cy  appears 
before  w,  chw,  h,  (s,  ffj,  e.  g. :  kywir  M.  5,  kywyrau  La.,  kywirha  M.  222, 
kyweir  M.  204,  233,  cyweiriaw  (cp.  M.  204).  cyweithas,  cywerthas.  cy- 
werthyb,  cywlad,  cywebu,  argyweb;  kychwyn  M.  195,  cychwennychu, 
cychwedl,  kyhyd  (M.  204),  cyhydr.  These  forms  belong  to  different  pe- 
riods while  mw  >  11^**)  is  very  old  {cywir,  Gaul.  Covirus,  O.Bret.  Cou- 
ui'ran,  O.Ir.  coir) ;  forms  like  cyhyd,  cyhydr  are  obviously  much  later  (be- 
cause Celt,  Lat.  ns  >  W.Co.Br.  s,  e.  g.  mis  <  mens-,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  reliable  instances  of  Celtic  com  -|-  5. . .  >  co(n)s) ;  forms  like 
cychwyn  seem  to  represent  *co  -\-  chwynn  and  not  Celt,  ^consq^end  . 
Forms  with  cyff-  are  mostly  recent,  but  cyffred  <^*kom  +  sref-.  cp.  Loth, 
RC.  XXXVII  27/8;  cyffelyb  <*cyf-{-  hevelyb  (cyf-  being  the  antevo- 
calic form  of  •itcom-).  kom  +m-^^  common  Celt.  •A:om-:  W.Co.Br.  Ir.  •coji 
koni-\-men':  Ir.  cuman,  W.,  Co.  cof,  MLBr.  cou/f;  so  too:  cyfechni  etc.; 
forms  like  kymysc,  cymmeint  are  later].  —  cyf-  appears  before  vowels  and 
j,  r,  /,  n.  —  cyn-,  cyf-,  an-,  af-,  as  a  rule  lenates  the  following  g,  e.g.  aneireu 
(geireu),  anallu  (gallu),  cyfallwy,  aneuog  (geuog),  afian  (glan)  and  even 
anostwng  (gostwng  <i*yyo-stwng-).  It  is  clear  that  all  such  forms  are  due 
to  influences  of  some  analogy.  —  Compound  with  yn- :  emennyb  (RBB. 
54),  ymennyb  (Voc.Co.  impinion). 

§  192.  Instances  of  secondary  groups  of  nasal  -\-  explosive, 
or  8:  ymgael  M.  1,  ymgyuaruot  M.5,  ymglywynt  M.27,  (ymbedi  *pray') 
ymborth  M.  47,  [kydymdeith],  amgeledus  M.  25,  amgen  M.  10,  amgenu 
M.  71,  un^irM.  20,  vnbenn  M.5,  pendeuic  M.6,  penndeuic  M.  1,  Pen^n)da- 
ran  M.  24,  [penngloc  R.  1038'25,  Penngwern  R.  104543,  penn  teulu  R. 
104841  2.  untu  1039*20],  hanbwyllaw  M.  1,  ymwrandaw  M.  22  (cp.5, 16), 


•)  Celt,  nm  >  nw  (cp.  anu,  Ir.  a^nm),  but  in  compounds  wc  find  -nv- 
t.g.anvab,  anvad,  anueitrawl  (M.  174). 

••)  Note  gynhalyaf  M.  24,  cynheh;  kynheleis  M.  252:  cynnal  M. 
5,  dy  gynnal  M.  24  {kon  -\-  da/j-),  cp.  also  trenhyd  238 :  trennyd  M.  236. 
*)  but  nw=  nw:  Uenwi,  enwir,  anwastat  (M.  145). 

10 
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teymdlysseu  M.  4,  teymdlws  M.  33,  Kyn(n)dylan  R.  1044  etc.,  melyngoch 
M.  32,  /iun(fyM.46  (cp.  4).  duundeb  M.38,  ehouyndra  M.51,  cnlcyf  M.  11, 
bendigeit  R.  1042*9,  M.  31,  yndaw  M.  6  etc..  R.  1037'20,  yndi  LI.  120, 
M.  3  etc..  cp.  BB.  45,  ymdan  M.  72,  ymdanaiv  BB.  82*5.  M.  firq.,  ymdanaf 
M.  72,  etc.  frq.,  ymdanat  M.  13,  amdanaw  M.  15,  4,  ymdanei  M.  4,8,9, 
ymdanunt  M.,  ymdialwyf  M.  2. 


§  193.  Initial  //  is  spelt  in  O.W.  /,  e.g.  lau:  islau  LL  272, 
ilau  CH.  2,  /au/iir  LI.  118,  Ml.W.  Haw;  Caerlegion  AC,  Nen.  66; 
Lamnguin,  Nen  §  64;  Letan  G.  XVI,  /lYan  LI.  229,258;  lontre 
LI.  183,  Inch  LI.  173,  Loumardi  AC.  903,  LI.  222,  240,  Leumarch 
LI.  218,  Luuardi  LI.  151;  Iin  i  Gleiniou  LL  272;  O.W.  lann 
(LL  q.v.).  Ml.W.  //ann;  Ml.W.  Ilwmm  (Ilumm  BB.  891),  Ir. 
lomm. 

It  represents  1.  Celt.  /-,  e.  g.  //aw  (see  supra),  Voc.Co.  lof-, 
Ir.  /a'm,  Gr.  jicikd\xy\\  llesc,  Ir.  /esc,  O.Icel.  Iqskr;  Loumardi,  Lly- 
wardx  <^*Lugumarcos ;  Llydaw  (O.W.  di  Litau  gl.),  (cp.  Letavia 
Holder^  II.  243),  O.W.  litan,  Ml.W.  Ilydan,  Br.  ledan,  Gaul.  Ii- 
tanobriga,  Ir.  lethan,  cp.  Gr.  jtXdxavog,  JiXarug,  Skr.  prthu-;  Host 
Br.  /os^  Ir.  /oss,  cp.  Icel.  liostr,  [Lat.  /-:  e.  g.  //aes,  O.W.  lais  <  Lat. 
laxus;  llary,  llara  <  L.  largus;  Ileidr  etc.  <  L.  /a^ro  etc.] 

2.  s/- ;  //u,  Voc.Co.  /uu,  Co.  lu,  Ir.  sluag,  Gaul.  Catuslogi; 
llyfn,  O.  Bret,  limncollin  gl.,  gurlimun,  Ml.Br.  dileffn,  Ir.  slemun, 

§  194.  Medial  and  final  //  a^  is  spelt  in  O.W.  //:  bahell 
Ox.  2,  Ml.W.  fcwya//;  ^e//Ox.2,  Ml.W.^we//;  s^efci//,  sg.  •sfa- 
fce//,  Ml. ystafell  (stauell  R.  1045) ;  iuigchell  gl.,  Mod.W.  lyrcAe//; 
leill  gl.,  ara//  C;  poulloraur  gl.;  epi7/  Ox.  2;  cultell  ib.;  collenn 
LI.  247;  Ca^e//  AC.  808,  G.  XXIII,  Cafe/  AC.  943  (=  Bruts 
Kadell  p.  261)  G.  XXII,  XXVII,  Nen.  35  (Catell  ib.),  Catell 
LI.  223/4,  Cattell  LI.  241 ;  Collbiu  CH.3;  Ciueilliauc^  Cimeilliauc 
LI.  231/7;  Catguollaun  Gen.  I,  Catguolaun  AC.  682  (LI.  263); 
celli  'grove'  CH.  4,  LI.  234;  pull  (Mod.W.  pwll)  LL  frq.,  e.g. 
262,  pyllou  LI.  145,  pu//ou  LI.  142;  nant  i  Gall  LI.  261;  Hllauc 
•having  holes'  LI.  196,  ^istill  LI.  78. 


§§  194.  195  Welsh  //.  I47 

h)  It  represents :  — 

1.  An  earlier  geminated  consonant,  e.  g.  coll,  V0C.C0.  colv/iden, 
O.Br,  limncollin,  Ir.  coll  •-s/-,  cp.  Lat.  corylus ;  W.  twll,  Co.  toll,  tol,  Br. 
touU  (*ftiib/o-^  ,•  pwyll  Bret,  poell  (Voc.Co.  gurbulloc  =  W.  gorffwyllog, 
cp.  ZE.  97),  Ir.  ciall^qeisla;  -  O.W  Mod.W.  celli,  Voc.Co.  kellU  Ir.  caQl 
('Id'),  cp.  O.Icel.  holt,  allan,  cp.  Gaul.  Allobroges:  Ir.  t-all<i*aln  ;  gallaf, 
Co.  gallaf.  Ml.  Br.  ga/^/  *galna'. 

2.  *Lp<:'li-:  O.W.e/inn.  Ml.W. e//yn.  O.Bret. aWn.  Ml.Br. 
aufenn,  Mod.Br.  aoten,  Ir.  alHn;  cyllell:  Ox.  2,  cultell  (Voc.Co. 
collet)  <  L.  cultellus,  beside  civ//fr  <  Lat.  cultrum*), 

2b.  Lf  <  Lat.  Id:  callawr,  Voc.Co.  caltor,  Br.  kaoter,  etc.  from 
Lat.  caldaria ;  call  <  Lat.  caVdus ;  5iv//^  Ml.Br.  saou^  <  Lat.  soVdus. 

3.  rfl  <  r/  in  lar//  (Teut.  loanword);  in  compounds  and 
wordgroups  (sandhi)  -r  /-,  -n  /-  >  r//,  n// ;  Caer  Lleon,  arlloes  : 
arloes  (cp.  Zimmer,  KZ.  XXXVI  430) ;  gwinllan(n) :  yn  llawn,  etc. 

4.  Lat.-//-:  ce//,  Br. kell  <  Lat. ce//a;  suff.  -e//  <  Lat.  -e//iis, etc. 

5.  //  for  /••^;  pebyll<^La\., papilio ;  canwyll,  Voc.Co.  cantuil, 

Mod.Co.  ianrf,  Ml.Br.  can^oe/ etc.,  see  ML. <  Lat.  candela.  ebrilU 

Co.  efera/,  Ml. Bret.  efcre//<  Lat.  aprJlis,  In  British  words:  sefyll, 

Co.  seue/,  Ml.Bret.  seue// (Mod.Br.  seveO***),  cf.  L.  stabilis?  see 

also  Stokes,  Urk.  212,  Pedersen  I.  79. 

Orthography.  //  for  /:  ge6e//  gl.  (Mod.  gefail);  callon  M.  40,  callon 
R.  1044.104610,  (1030-30)  (§  4),  gwyllan  BB.  6113. 

§  195.  lit:  Buelt  Nen.  §  48,  73.  Buell  LI.  134;  alt  LI.  42, 
73,  a//f  159,  BB.  6912,  alld  647  f),  Ir.  alt,  cp.  Lat.  altus; 
guellt  (guell  LI.  120,  gwellt  R.  1046*24),  OAv,  gelt-both;  gwallt, 
Ir.  folt;  Mergualt  LI.  90.  //fr ;  cultir  Ox.  2.  Mod.W.  cwlltr,  see 
ML.  155. 

//f  from  Lat.  Id  or  /'cf  ;  kyssylltu  R.  1044*42  from  Lat.  con- 
soVdo^  cf.  also  melltigo<^mal(e)dico.  In  compounds:  ll-\-dyllt; 
alltud,  alldud  La.,  alltudion  LI.  226  etc.. 

♦)  cp.  guillihim,  Mod.W.  gwellaif  (cp.  ZE.  105,  119,  Pedersen,  I. 
165),  O.Br,  guiltiatou. 

••)  But  ceffyl  (•kappilo- ?) ;  Gaul.  Caballos,  Lat.  caballus. 
•^)  Postulates  a  -/o-  suffix,  see  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI,  349. 
t)  Voc.Co.  als»  Leon,  aod  (see  Chrest.  bret.  105). 
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-lit  >  //:  guell  LI.  120  {r=gwellt) ;  all  LL  242,  226  (=  allt\ 
call  from  Lat.  caVdus. 

I 

§  1%.  W.  /  never  occurs  initially  except  in  sandhi  (word- 
groups).  It  represents  Celt,  (and  Lat.)  /,  e.g.  cfa/a,  d^/y  (see  §211), 
Lat.-du/^ere  ;  tal,  Celt.  Dubnotalus  (see  §  17)  ;  cil  (see  §  37), 
L.  cuius;  Cingual  (inscr.  Cunovali);  Mailcun  LI.  118,  Maglo- 
cunus  (Gildas) ;  W.Co.  Br.  e/-  (subj.  stem  of  af^^-),  cp.  Greek 
eXavvco.  Elfin  from  Alpinus,  O.W.  cilchetou,  Ml.W.  cyldiet,  O.Bret. 
colcet,  Br.  golc'hed  for  colched  etc.,  see  ML.  —  /  for  (Lat.?)  //  in 
ceffyl,  Lat.  caballus. 

rh. 

§  197.  rh"*)  is  written  in  Old  and  Middle  Welsh  r,  e.  g.  l?un 
G.  I,  IV,  V,  XVI,  LI.  258,  274;  Ruoihm  Nen.  §  31 ;  Retinoc 
CH.  6,  pullou  Rinion  LI.  142-3;  Riderdi  Nen.  §  63,  Gen.  VI, 
LI.,  see  index  [Medial  -rA-  arises  after  n,  r  by  provection,  e.  g. 
anrfteg]. 

rh'  represents  Celt,  r-  (or  Lat.  r-),  e.  g.  W.  rfti,  O.W. 
ri  {dou  rig  Nen.,  Cruc  n  etc.  q.  v.),  Ir.  n,  Gaul,  -rfx,  Lat.  rex. 
Mod.W.  r/iacf,  Ir.  rath,  cp.  Skr.  rafa'- ;  Mod.W.  rhaith,  cp.  Ml.W. 
cyfreith  (s.  §  46,  4),  Ir.  rech^  Gaul.  Rectugenus,  Lat.  rectus  ;  r/»7 
(see  §  36),  Ir.  rim,  O.E.  nm  ;  rhin  (kelu  rin  R.  1031*34),  Ir.  run, 
O.E.  run;  O.W.  reid,  Ml.W.  feib  (see  §  107)  from  Lat.  radius; 
Rumein  (LI.),  Mod.Co.  Reven  from  Lat.  Romani;  rhwyf,  Voc.Co. 
rui/,  Mod.Br.  roeiiv  (etc.,  see  ML.)  from  Lat.  remus, 

[2.  -n  r-  >  nr/i,  -r  r-  >  rrA  in  wordgroups  (sandhi  and  com- 
pounds), e.g.  penrhyn  for  pen  ryn,  anrheg,  yn  rhad,  mor  rhad; 
h  is  non  written  in  Ml.W.]. 

r-{-h=:r-\-h  (<5),  e.g.  in parhau  (s.  §  178e). 


*)  South  W.  initial  r-  is  not  voiceless  (I  am  indebted   for  this 
information  to  Proh  Loth). 
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-r-,  -r. 

§  198.  r  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words  represents 

Celt,  or  Lat.  r;  e.g.  dar  (Voc.Co.  cfar),  derwen,  Ml. Br.  deruenn, 

Ir.  c/a"r,  cp.  Gr.  hogv;  Ml.W.  aer,  Ir.  a'r,  ayQa  (§  46,  b,  3);  arS, 

Ir.  ardd,   Gaul.  Arduenna  (see  §  17) ;   creithen  (O.Br,  creithi), 

Ml.Br.  creizenn,  crezenn,  Ir.  crecht;   Lat.  r:  O.W.  Meiriaun,  O.Br. 

Merion  <  Lat.  Marianus;  W.Co.  pur  <  Lat.  purus  ;  pwdr.  Mod. Co. 

podar  from  Lat.  piiter  or  pHtris,  pydrUy  Co.  pe(d)dry  <  putrire, 

rs  in  corsyd  (R.  1033*31)  represents  a  secondary  group  rks,  cp. 
Ir.  curchas.  Celt,  r  was  preserved  after  a  consonant:  e.g.  cruifrgl.  (sec  §  134) ; 
cacfr,  O.Brct.  cadr  (cp.  Ml.Br.  cazr.  Leon,  kaer  etc.) ;  hagr,  Co.  hager,  Br. 
hakr,  akr,  cp.  Gaul.  Sacrapu  and  Lat.  sacer?  For  Celt,  dr  see  §  122  sub 
*dr  and  infra. 

-RR-,  'RR. 

§  199.  Medial  and  final  rr  represent  a  double  r,  e.g.  O.W. 

forr  gl.,  Mod.W.  ^orr,  Co.  tor,  Ml.Br.  torr,  (Jr.  torrach)  (rr  from 

-rs-,  cp.  Lith.  tursas);  carrecc  gl.  (carrecou  gl.),  Ml.W.   carrec 

(M.  26  etc.),  Ir.  canach  (-rs-?,  see  Pedersen,  I.  83);  O.W.  sen 

gl..  Mod.  ser,  Ir.  serr  (from  I.Eur,  rp,  cp.  Slav,  srph);  corruui 

Ox.  2  (Ml.W.  carrei  M.  146,  pi.  carreyeu  M.  15)  from  Lat.corregia. 

The  change  Celt,  rs  >  rr  does  not  occur  in  compounds  with 
guor:  e.g.  gorseb,  gorhen. 

rr  spelt  for  r;  e.  g.  c/iuorrif  La.  (=  chwioryb). 

§  200.  gw  appears  in  O.W.  in  the  beginning  and  in  the 
middle  of  words  (MI.W.^tv-,  -w-),  exx.  guithennou  g\.  (Mod.W. 
gwythierOlguithlaun  gl.  (gwythlon);  guillihim  Ox.  2,  Mod.W.  gweh 
laif ;  guaissaf  LI.  241  (gwaesaf);  guoilauf  (s.  §  48, 4);  gueleri  C.  14, 
15;  guilat  Ox.  2  'hilaris'  ad  gwyl=i  Lat.  vegelia;  Guitcun  G.  XIX, 
Guidcon  LI.  164,  218;  Guidgen  G.  XVI,  (XXIV),  Guidgen  LI. 
131,  151,  180,  Guedgen  LI.  155,  Guidnerth  LI.  145,  Guaidnerth 
LL  149,  184.  196,  Guednerth  LI.  176,  178,  181/2  (cp.  O.Bret. 
Uuoed'  q.  V.  Chrest.  bret.  177),  Guaidan  LI.  116;  aper  Guaech 
LL  123,  Guencat  LI.  145,  Guonocatui  LI.  151;  Guocob  LI.  44, 
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157,  Guoco/ LI.  32,  157,260;  Guordocui,  LI.  75,  Guorhabui  LI. 
199  (s.  §  56),  Gunat  AC.  877  (Bruts  Gwryat  p.  260),  cf.  L1.217 
ff.  etc.,  Guurcinnim  CH.  5,  GurcinniF  LL  251 ;  guotig  gl.,  guetig 
CH.  2  (O.Br.  ^Tiefig  gl.). 

O. W.  gu  occurs  even  in  cases  of  lenation  in  wordgroups : 
e.g.  Cair  Guiragon  Nen.  §66= Gen. XXXIII,  cp.Ll.  134  (=Mod. 
Caer  Wrangon) ;  Cair  Guricon  Nen.  §  66  (Nen.  Itp.  Guorcon, 
Mod.  Caer  H^rygion)  <  Uriconium,  Ptol.  Oviqoxoviov. 

y  It  goes  back  to  Celt.  *W'  (or  Lat.  v-),  e.  g.  ^as  gl., 
gwas,  Co.  guas,  Br. ^waz*),  Gaul.  Dagovassus,  Ir.  /oss;  ^o-,  gua-, 
gu-  (see  §  21),  Ir./o-,  Gaul.  KorefoWri us  etc.,  I.Eur.  *upo-;  guar-, 
got',  gur-,  Ir.  /or,  Gaul,  ver-  in  vertragus  (s.  §  30  a),  cp.  vjteg, 
^wrfA  etc.  (see  ib.),  Ir.  frith-  I.Eur  *iv{fi-;  ^r  (Juv.  I.),  Ml.W. 
gwr,  Voc.  Co.  ^r,  Ml.Co.  gour,  O.  Bret.  Uur-  (see  Chrest. 
Bret.  178),  Ml.Br.  gour,  Ir.  /er,  Lat.  Wr  ;  gwnn  *l  know',  Co.  gon, 
Ml.Bret.  goun,  gon  from  *ivin-cf-n...,  infinitive  gwybot  (Co. 
gothvos,  govos,  Ml.Bret.  gouzuout,  gouzouf)  •ivicf-,  cf.  Ir.  fitir, 
Skr.  Wcf-;  guid  CH.  6  (cp.  guidauc  CH.  4,  3),  Ml.W.  ^wyS, 
Co.  gveyth,  Br.  gwez,  gwyben,  Voc.  Co.  guiden,  Co.  gvethen, 
Bret,  gwezen,  Gaul.  Vidu-casses,  Ir.  /icf,  O.  Icel.  vi/r,  E.  wood; 
guirgl,,  CH.  2,  C.  18,  LI.  120,  Ml.W.  gwir,  Br.gwir,  Gaul.  Covirus, 
Ir.  /ifr,  Lat.  verus ;  gwyl  (cp.  guiled  gl.  =  Mod.W.  guy/eS),  Ir.  /¥a/  ; 

0  S^^r  g^t'  from  Celt,  ivr-,  w/**),  e.g.  ^^u/a^  gl.,  Ml.W. 
gwlat  (cp.  guletic  Nen.  §  42,  Gen.V,  Ml.W.  gwledic),  Voc.  Co. 
^/a^  Co.  gulas,  Ml.Br.  gloat,  Br.  ^/acf,  Ir.  fla^th  (<*iv/afi-: 
Gaul.  Wafo-  in  Ateula . .  vlatos,  Goth,  waldan  etc.) ;  O.W.  guled, 
Ml.W.  gwleb,  Ir.  ^ecf ;  gwlyp  (O.W.  gulip,  cp.  guliple  LI.  242, 
gu/iWe  LI.  268,  glible  ib.  182,  Mod.Co.  gleb***\  MlBr,  gloeb, 
glueb,  Leon,  ^/efc,  Treg.  gloeb,  cf.  W.  gwlith,  Ml.Br.  gluiz,  Leon, 
g/iz,  Van.^/iAf);  Ml.W.  givrach  (cp.  diu  guradx  LI.  140),  Mod. 
Co.  gwrah,  Ml.Br.  groadi,  Bret,  groac'h  (but  Leon,  grac'h),  Ir.  /race. 

*)  guasanaith  LI.  120,  Guasmonc  add.  ad  Nen.  §  42. 
••)  The  w  has  no  syllabic  value,  see  §  7  and  Loth,  M6tr.  IL  2.  115. 
•*•)  cp    Voc. Co.  glibor  and  O.Br,  rogulipias;  cp.  Ir.  /Zi«c/i. 
t)  H.  Van.  g/ui7i,  gloch  (Loth). 
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cp.  further  Guent  A.  C.  895,  Nen.  §  72.  §  70,  LI.,  see  ind. ;  Guaul 
Ncn.  §  23,  38,  Ir.  fal.  Gui  LI.  frq.,  Guai  LL  32,  cp.  Nen.  Guoy  (§  57,  g). 
Mod.  Gwy;  Vortipori  (Gildas),  O.W.  Guortepir  G.  IL  171;  Guitoliaun, 
cp.  Vitaliani  (inscr.),  and  also  GuitoUni  A.  C.  436,  Nen.  §  66,  GuitoUn 
Ncn.  §  49,  Guitaul  (Nen.)  from  Lat.  Vitalis;  guird  gl.,  Mod.W.  gwyrb, 
Voc.Co.  guirt,  Co.  guirdh  Lhuyd,  Mod.Bret.  gwer.  Van.  gwerh  <  Lat.  vir'- 
dis*) ;  guers  LI.  262,  Ml.W.  gwers  (cp.  also  Bret,  gwers,  gwerz  'song')  from 
Lat.  versus;  guin  Ox.  2,  Ml.W.  gw/n, Voc.Co.  gum,  Bret,  gwin,  from  Lat.  vinum. 

d)  gw  >^ before  back  vowels,  e.  g.  gruc  (Co.Engl.  gtiglan), 
Ir.  ftoech,  cp.  Gr.  fcQeixTi ;  gwyr  *he  knows'  (Co.  gor,  Ml.Br. 
goat)  ;  gwyr  'oblique',  Ir.  fiar;  gwyh,  Ml.Br.  agoez,  Br.  achouez, 
Ir.  ^acf,  Gr.  Fei8o;.  Note  alsogwr  (see  §  24, 3)  <  *ivirds;  for gosper 
see  §  21 ;  for  civsc  see  §  24,  3. 

e)  For  gW'  in  gwayw,  gwaew,  cp.  O.Bret,  guugoiuou  (Loth),  see 
§  103  and  Loth,  RC.  XXXVI.  158.  For  gwnaf,  Co.  guraf,  gvraf,  Ml.Br. 
groaf,  see  Loth,  RC.  XXVI.  381  (but  cp.  XXVII.  217.  VI.  31  and  also 
Pedcrsen,  I.  60).  For  gwen  cp.  Pedersen,  I.  p.  96. 

§  201.  Ml.W.  -w-  is  represented  by  O.W.  -gw-  [=5w?] 
in  the  middle  of  words  and  in  the  compounds :  e.  g.  Arguistii 
A.C.  904;  Arguistii  (name  of  a  pers.)  LI.  q.  v.,  Catgual  G.  Ill,  LI. 
q.v.,  Dumngual  (see  §  80),  Cingual  (§  85),  Congual  LI.  q.v., 
Tutagual  (§  85),  Budgualaif"*)  LI.  164,  Dumnguallaun  (§  2 1).  Catgu- 
ollaun  (see  §  21).  Catgualarf  A.C.  682,  G.  I,  (XVIII),  Nen.  §  64, 
Catgualatyr  LI.  132  etc.  (cf.  O.Br.  Catuualart,  see  Chr.Br.  115); 
inis  Bratguenn  LL  258,  Pritguenn  LI.  207,  Carnguenn  LI.  251, 
dantguin  G.  Ill,  Coguin,  Couin  LI.  q.v.;  Melguas  LI.  183,  246, 
277;  Drutguas  LI.  277;  Cetgueli  Nen.  §  14,  LI.  35  etc.;  Catgut***) 
G.  XXV.  Bledgur  CH.  8,  LI.  q.v.;  Merguid  Gen.  XXV,  5a- 
tumnguid  CH.  3,  Caratguif  LI.  232,  Auallguid  LI.  227;  —  Elich- 
guid  LI.  142  (place).  Heliguid  LI.  196,  Elecuid  LI.  199;  -  Dergu 
entid  Nen.  §  44  (=  Derwent  Geoffrey),  Cingurejdj  CH.8;  Cin- 
^ernrn;CH.3,4;  Matgueith  LI.  279,  Cafgueithenf)  LI.  183,204; 
Bguoid  LI.  187,  Elgoid  LI.  196,  Eluoid  LI.  150,  f/uoeJ  LI.  175. 


•)  For  Ml.Br.  guezr  see  ML.  p.  177. 
••)  cf.  O.Br.  Budguai  Chr.Br.  112. 
•♦•)  O.Br.  Cahiur,  Chr.Br.  115.    f)  O.Br.  Catuuethen,  Chr.Br.  115. 
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Atguedauc  LI.  229,  Lann  Cetguinn  LL  279  (cf.  also  Etguin  A.C. 
==O.E.  Eadwine,  Edwinus),  Diguinid  Aruen  LL  221  {=Dywenyh 
Arwen),  —  Serguan  G.  XVI;  Serguil  G.  XXVI;  trycyguidaul 
LL  120  (tragywybawl);  diguedham  C.  I4==diwethaf  (but  diued 
CH.  2);  cimarguithiejt  CH.  3;  ringuedaulion  gL  (pL  of  *nngue- 
c/au/=Mod.W.  rhinwehoJ);  cfiruesfiaf  gL  jejunam,  Mod.W.  cfir- 
westiad;  petguar  gL,  petguaret  gL,  M.W.  pec/ii'ar,  pedwaret;  [mor- 
meluet  gL  is  a  plural  in  -e^  consequently  the  spelling  of  the  sin- 
gular '^mormelu  was  retained  in  its  derivative.  Similarly  the  sin- 
gulative  deruen  (CH.  6)  retains  the  spelling  of  *deru.  But  note 
also  enguavc  BB.  66'9]. 

b)  Between  two  vowels  ug,  gu  and  u  occur  in  O.W.,  e.  g. 
Higueid  LL  240,  Hiueid  LL  245 ;  Cair  Ligualid  Nen.  §  66 ;  Leu- 
^irn  LL  262,  Louem  LL  175,  Leuyrn  LL  142;  Ougen,  Eugein, 
Ouein,  Ouen,  Iguein,  Viiein*),  O.Br.  Euuen  (§  68);  Poguisma 
LL  260,  Poui5ua  LL  158,  see  Z.E.  107,  Pouis  A.C.  854.  regis 
Pouis  G.  XV,  Poyuis  A.C.  822.  Tataguen  Nen.  §  62;  Tauguel 
LL  168,  Jaue/Ll.  146;  Auguod  LL;  Eugias  LL  196;  fi^icf  LL 
272,  fmicf  264;  Degui  L.  275.  Deui  LL  87,  192  etc.;  gulleugin 
LL  242,  guUeuin  LL  242.  265  =  gollewin,  govllewin ;  leguenid 
Juv.  II.3,Ml.W.//eiveny8  (seeM.225);  ne^icf  A.C.921-  Ml.W. 
newyd  (Bruts  261),  (cf. also  noue/ Juv.  II.  2);  eguin  gL,  Ml.W. 
ewin  (M.  231);  eguic  LL  72.  euic  LL  229,  eivic  (M.  193). 

For  pronunciation  of  -oiv-  cf.  Loarc/i  (Arch.  f.  c.  Lex.  L  531)  = 
Lowarch,  Llywarch,  cf.  also  O.Br,  coarcholion  gL,  Vannet.  koarc'h,  W. 
cywarc/i. 

§  202.  Final  w  is  represented  in  O.W.  usually  by  u :  e.  g.  fei- 
reru,  so  also  in  w  diphthongs, e.  g.  rhiu,  riu  LL  217,  242,268,272, 
Hodliu  {Anaugen  LL  204;  Anauued  LL  130  etc.,  see  sub  w  diph- 
thongs). In  derivatives  deruen  CH.6,  mormeluet  g\.,  marulinniou 
LL  183;  but  note  also  Elbodgu  G.  XXIII,  Elbodugo  homine  dei 
A.C.  768,  Arthbodgu  map  Bodgu  G.  XXVI.  A-thbodu  LL  80, 
Lann  Arthbodu  LL  144  (O.Br,  olguo,  W.  olw).  In  early  Welsh 
final  w  is  sometimes  spelt  o:  chuero  BB.  31,  vyheno  102*7  (fenw); 

•)  /ougu//  LL  127.  7ou//  LL  126. 
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reo  (=rhew)  89' 12,  Tutleo  A.32-22,  gueroA,  35*  15.  A.  37  (q.  v.), 
gw  in  the  ending  wy:  Convoy  A. C.  880,  Conwy  .BranguiCH . 
Enguy  L.W.  40*26.      ww>  w,  e.g.  cadwn  P.  71  etc.. 

§  203.  u'  disappears  between  two  noised  consonants,  e.  g. 
ryuetudaud  BB.  84*13,  meddawti.  e.  meSdawt,  gweddawtT,  31*12 

(i.  e.^weScfawO- 

§  204.  Welsh  -w-  (-w)  represents  1 .  Celt,  w  (which,  as  a 

rule,  was  retained  after  a  consonant),  e.g.  gwebw,  WocCo.  guedeu. 

It.  fedb,  Lat.  vidua :  mebw,  Br.  mezo,  mezv  (cp.  Ir.  Medb),  Grk. 

Hedvco;  ^Sw*);  fanv,  Co.  tarow,  Br.  taro,  Gaul.  Tarvos,  Ir-  tarb; 

erw,  Voc.Co.  ereu,  crw,  Br.  ero  (O.H.G.  ero);  berwi,  Bret,  fcim 

(cp.  iero,  fccrv),  Ir.  berb^im,  Lat.  ferveo;  manv,  Co.  marow,  Bret. 

maro,  Ir.  marb;  helw,  Ir.  se/fc,  Gaul.  Luguselva;  delw,  Ir.  cfe/6; 

//anu^,  llenwi  (Bret.  lano**)»  Co.  lanwes),  cp.  Skr.  pmati;  banw, 

Voc.Co.  baneUy  Bret,  fcano,  Ir.  banb;  carw  (§  17). 

Celt,  w  from  lEur.  mw :  in  cywir,  O.Bret.  Couu/ran,  Keuir- 

gar,  Gaul.  CoWnis,  Dumnocoveros,  Ir.  coVr. 

2.  Celt,  n^w  (Ir.  n^)  >  W.Co.  Br.  w:  llysowen,  llysywen 
cp.  Ir.  ung  in  escung,  Lat.  anguis;  ewin,  O.W.  e^uin,  Voc.Co. 
eifuin,  Bret.  iVin,  O.Ir.  ingen,  Lat.  unguis;  llewa,  Ir.  long'im ;  but 
later:  cyn^veini  etc.. 

3.  Celt,  nm  or  n^nx":  O.W.  «inu,  Ml.W.  enw,  Co.  Aanow, 
Br.  Aano  Ir.  a^nm  <:^  *anmi}'\  cp.  Gr.  ovo\ia;  menw,  cp.  Ir.  menme, 

4.  Lat.  v:  Dewi  <  David;  ^wq  >  9  in  privatus  >  W.  priawt 
{Voc.Co.  gurpriot),  Co.  pries,  Ml.Br.  pnef.  For.  ou  from  av  s.§  71. 

Romance  v  >  W.  /,  e.  g.  Dafyb.  Lat.  v  appears  as  h :  6erf  <  ver6um 
Ut.  vl  >  W  in  cahl  <  cav'/a  <  caW//a  (see  Loth,  M.  Lat.  123).  O.Fr.  v  >  fe  : 
hilain '^vilain  (Loth,  M.Lat.  121). 

w  for  gn  in  pythewnos,  pythefnos  <C  *pymthegnos. 

Brit,  vowel -|- IV  became  an  u  diphthong  before  a  syncopated  vo- 
wel :  c.  g.  byw,  Co.  by w,  bew,  Bret,  beo,  *g^iwos,  cp.  Lat.  vivus ;  ciwdod, 
Ml.Brcl  queudet  from  Lat.  civitatem ;  for  ow<^  Brit,  ou  (or  aw),  s.  §  71. 
IV  <  V :  cawsam  <  *cav5am  (§  222) ;  w  >  /  in  tafod  (Co.  favas)  under  the 
influence  of  tafaw,  for  cawad  >  cafod,  briwo  >  6ri/o,  //iivo  ^'  //i/o,  see 
Zupitza.  K.Z.  XXXV.  270,  cp.  RC.  XXXV.  343. 

•)  cf.  gwbwg,  Bret,  gouzouk.  **)  Van.  lanw,  larw. 
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For  'W=  Bret,  -c'h  (e.  g.  Uwrw,  bwrw),  see  §§  129,  211. 

§  205.  Date  of  the  change  v  >  gw:  uu  is  spelt  still  in  the 
8''  C,  c.g.  Vurtigemo  Bedc;  inscriptions  of  the  7*^—8*^  C. : 
Vendumagli,  Valci,  Velvor,  In  O.Br,  gu  does  not  occur  before 
the  end  of  the  9*^  C,  in  Cornwall  both  iv-  and  gw-  occur  in 
the  10'*^  Cent. 

t 

§  206.  /  appears  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of 
words,  a)  Initial  \  is  represented  in  W.  by  O.  and  Mod.W.  i,  in 
Ml.W.  byi,  y:  iawn:  iniaun,  inhiawn,  ynhiaun,  ynniaun  LI.  (see 
§  34),  hynhiaun  LI.  140,  hinniaun  LI.  157,  hynyaun  LI.  143; 
iedKivit  gl.  Mod.W.  iediyd,  far  gl.,  Mod.W.  lar;  iou  Ox.  2 
*jugum',  Mod.W.  Lu;  iurgdiell  gl.,  Mod.  iyrdiell;  yeu  A.  35*15 
(<  L.  lovis), 

§  207.  It  represents  generally  1.  an  earlier  /,  e.g.  iach 
(O.Br.  lac  gl.,  cp.  §  206),  Co.  yagh,  Bret.  lac'/i,  Ir.  icc,  Skr.  yasas-; 
ieith,  Bret,  lez,  O. H.G. /eAan,  Skr.  yScaft*;  iot  Ox.  2,  Voc.Co.  lof, 
Bret,  iod,  Lat.  lOs,  Skr.  yusa-;  icuanc,  Voc. Co.  iouenc,  Co.  yowynk, 
Br.  iaouank,  Gaul.  lovincillus,  Ir.  oac,  Skr.  yuvaii-,  Goth,  juggs, 
E.  young:  iVrcA,  iuiycAeWgl.,Voc.Co.  yorch,  Bret.  lourc'A:  Gr.  X>oq\: 
ia,  iein,  Voc. Co.  ley,  lein,  Co.  yeyn,  yen,  Bret,  ien :  (Ir.  a*]g), 
O.E.  5/ce//,  2.  Sometimes  it  arose  in  a  group  of  two  vowels 
as  in  iawn,  O.Br,  eunt,  Bret,  eeun,  Voc. Co.  eunhinsic. 

i  from  Lat.  i:  e.g.  O.W.  lacob,  LI.  /acou,  /ago,  O.Bret,  hgu  from 
lacobus;  dywyeu,  Co.  deyow,  Ml.  Br.  dez  yaou,  Mod.Bret.  diziaou,  diziou, 
(see  M.L.)  <  iovis.  louanaul  Gen.  . 

jV  —  >  Mod.  uw  in  uwcf,  Ml.W.  iwt,  iot  Ox.  2. 

iu  >  Ml.W.  I- ;  ludhail  >  /f/ief ;  W.  /8cw^  from  Lat.  ludeus 

(§  100). 

§  208.  Celt,  i-  >  i-  ;  -i-  after  a  consonant  1.  produced  a  pala- 
talisation of  the  consonant  and  remained  before  a  preserved  vowel 
but  disappeared  before  the  syncopated  ending  the  consonant  losing  its 
palatal  timbre,  c.  g.  dyn  from  *dyn.  2.  in  some  cases  i  became  6,  viz. 
tt)  rjyrti:  ar6-,  Lit.  ariit.  Mod.  Iwerbon  <i  Iwerjon,  Ir.  £riu,  gen.  £renn. 
p)  sj  >  18 :  /iai8,  Bret,  heiz  (Gaulish  (?)  {s)asjam  ?),  Skr.  sasyim,  y)  ij  >  yS, 
eft:  neivyft  etc.,  Br.  nevez  etc.,  Gaul.  Noviodunum.  Ir.  nuic,  Skr.  nivya-; 
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trydyb,  fern,  try  deb.  Cor.  trysse,  trcge,  Bret,  trede  ^trtijo-,  cp.  Skr.  trtiya- ; 
mynyb,  O.Bret,  monid,  Co.  meneth,  Br.  meneZt  *monijo- ;  bybaf,  Co.  be- 
thaf,  Ml.Brct.  hezaff,  Ir.  hiu,  cp.  Lat.  fid\  3.  ija  >  i'a,  O.W.  fionou  gl., 
Ir.  sion ;  lliaws,  Bret,  /iez,  Ir.  Ua ;  [note  ako  W.  ysgien,  Ir.  scian].  4.  a; 
^  97  ^  "':  W.  mwy,  Co.  moy,  Br.  mui,  ^majos,  Ir.  mio;  -  awi-  >  W.  ui: 
caracfu'y,  Co.  caradow,  O.Bret,  -toe  (inaatoe)  from  -towio-,  cp.  Skr.  -tavya-. 

§  209.  I  after  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  words  effected 
the  palatal  mutation  (or  epenthesis),  e.  g.  Breichiaul  LI.  226 
—  Bredtiaul  LI.  218,  265;  Bredxeniauc  LI.  237,  270  (regio 
Brachani  LL219);  ciphillion  gl. ;  ringuedaulion  gl.;  dubeneticion 
gl. ;  ellesheticion  gl.;  centhiliat  gl. ;  ftn'on  BB.  26,  dinion  [dsnlon] 
45.  Later,  it  is  represented  by  y.  Sometimes  i  is  not  written  (cf. 

Bveichaut), 

Exx.  1.  The  preceding  syllable  contains  ei  (epenthesis) :  eigyawn  R. 
1029-13.  1032-34;  heibyaw  M.  10;  keissaw  M.  48,  64.  75.  keissaf  M.  39 
beside  a  geissywys  R.  1048*23.  nycheisswys  P.  463.  Mod.  ceisio;  kyweiraw 
M.  65,  a  gyweiiwyt  M.  72.  kyweiryaw  M.  48,  52.  ymgyweiryaw  M.  10, 
23,  a  ^yweiryivyf  M.  4;  dre/syau';  nys  beidyaf  R.  1045*36,  yspeilaw  Br. 
228 ;  yspeiWyus  GaC.  136 :  yspe//ivys  P.  232 ;  llesteirei  M.  59  (Mod.  llesteirio), 
cf.  also  gyweiryach  M.  27;  geiryawc  R.  1039*33,  eivcheit  M.  16,  17,  Mod. 
eirchiaid;  meicheu  M.  16  =  Mod.  meichiau.  2.  The  preceding  syllable 
contains  i,  y,  u,  e.  g.  Crisfawn,  Mod.Crisfion  (the  palatal  element  coales- 
ccd  with  I.  see  Loth.  RC.  XXXVI.  134.  cp.  Bret,  kristen.  Van.  creScn. 
see  also  Loth. Rem.  12/13);  further  exx.:  Keredigyawn  fA,  59, kynndynny awe 
R.  1044*20.  peWynnyawc  1039*32.  medylyaw  M.  6,  22  etc..  dyhenydyaw  M.  18 
etc.,  hedydyaw  M.  68,  218,  trigyaw  M.  52,  65  etc..  a  dricywys  35;  kinyaw 
M.  41;  llithyaw  M.  74.  ym/iTywyf  M.  64;  kilyaw  M.  49.  /n/iei  M.50;  ky/- 
newifyaw  M.  62;  synnyaw  M.  49.  ny  thykya  M.  10.  ny  thyckya  M.  9. 
/y^aiv  M.  10.  ny  thygyei  M.  10;  /ceivi/ydyau'  M.  69.  pan  vryssyant  R 
1035*13;  brenhinyaeth  M.  37.  krydyaeth  M.  48.  /w7yon  M.  61,  esgidyeu 
M.  70.  ftrioni  M.  45.  dineit  R.  1031*38,  dirye/f  1035*38,  goiwynnyonn  R. 
1047*22.  gwynnyon  R.  1047*41. 

hwyiyassant  M.  35.  a  wylyas  R.  1037*35.  gwylyadur  R.  1035*21, 
Uwydy annus  M.  17.  81.  Uunnya  M.  16.  pan  cudywyf  M.  42.  doluryaw 
M.  34.    trcu/yas  R.  1041*9,  freu/aw  M.  33,  45,  49,  Xreulassant  M.  46. 

Nouns  in  -iat  are  sometimes  formed  without  palatal  mutation  of 
the  preceding  syllable,  e.g.  caryat,  dyuodyat  M.  6,  cp.  further  milwryaeth 
M.  8,  tody  aw  M.  47.  dygyforyaw^\  medyant  M.  44. 

Ml^W.  achwyson  <  ^achpiSon  <  ^achpSon  <  *achgsion. 

•)  but  in  codyant  (M.  37)  o  <  9  [cp.  caw5]. 
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§  210,  O.W.  i  disappeared  1.  before  u,  y  in  final  sylla- 
bles :  Maredub,  O.W.  Morgetiud  Gen..  Gruffub  <  O.W.  Griphiud 
CH.  1;  yrch  LW.  9*15,  pi.  of  iVrch,  peidynt  beside  ystyryydi, 
hilyynt,  medylyynt,  but  the  spelling  with  y==(0  is  probably 
etymological. 

2.  I  disappears  before  and  after  w,  or  after  a  cons.  +  h  r. 
e.  g.  Ml.W.  gwerdieitwat,  cf.  Mod.W.  ceidwad  for  ceidwiad  (from 
*cadwL,,);  meidrawl  (anueitrawl  M.  174:  veidryawl  RB.  col. 
1233*21),  Mod.  meidrol  Davies;  treiglo  (ib.);  lAod.  gweithiwr 
but  gweithwyr,  see  Morris  Jones,  Gram.  41. 

3.  Before  an  apocopated  vowel  |  disappeared  at  a  very 
early  date,  but  it  can  be  traced  by  the  palatal  mutation,  or  by 
the  epenthesis,  e.  g.  beirw  <  ^berwjet,  yspeil  <  Lat.  spolia.  The 
consonant  preceding  the  /  must  have  been  palatal. 

y  <S' 

§211.  -I -^Celtic  I  must  not  be  confused  with  i  alter- 
nating  with  w,  a  - .  Bret,  c'h  (from  *§)  after  /,  r.  This  y  <  5  docs 
not  effect  any  palatal  mutation,  e.  g.  aryant,  Voc.Co.  argans,  Co. 
arghans,  arhans,  Bret,  archant,  Gaul.  Argantomagus,  Ir.  a^rget; 
daly,  dala  (3.  sg.  deify),  cp.  Co.  dalhen,  Bret,  cfa/c'/i  {dalchet),  Ir. 
cfa/g^,  cp.  Lat. -cfuljg'cre,  cp.  kynhafyaf  b\.  24;  fcuru';  fcyiyerM.  14. 
byryawd  M.  frq.,  Ir.  ba^rg-;  taryan  M.  62  (pi.  taryaneu)  from 
Romance  *farg  . . .  (O.F.  targue,  Med.Lat.  targa);  eiry  (BB.  89*9. 
R.  1026),  Voc.Co.  irch,  Co.  er,  Bret,  crc'/i;  //ary,  Hara  (BB.  8715, 
T.  38*14)  from  Lat.  largus;  gwyry  (gwiri  BB.  71*6),  Bret.^wcrc'A 
from  Lat.  vitgo;  llwry  (1/wru'  T.  69),  Co.  lergh,  lyrgh,  Bret,  letch, 
Ir.  lorg.  In  compounds,  e.  g.  anyan  (M.  66  etc.,  R.  1032*19) 
(H.  Van.  agnen,  see  RC.  XXXVI.  p.  293)  *ndhi-g,n-. 

\  disappears  before  i,  y,  e.g.  kynhelis  P.  56  (1.  sg.  cynha- 
fyaf);  meryh,  cp.  O.Bret,  mergidhaamf)  note  further  //aref  BB. 
53' 19  (from  llary),  myrierid,  mereriY,  cf.  Bret.  Marcharit  from 
L.  margarita,  cp.  Maredub  <  O.W.  [Mor^etjuS]  Morgetiud  A.C. 

*)  cp.  gweryru,  O.Bret,  guirgiriam,  Cath.  gourhiziat,  Mod.Br.  ^our- 
rizia,  c'houirina ;  O.W.  coiginn  gl.,  Mod.W.  co/yn. 


wammm 
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Final  *5  often  disappeared,  e.g.  bol  <  boly,  cal  beside  caly 
(cp.  Co.  cal  (Lhuyd) :  Bret,  kalc'h) ;  note  especially  daly :  dal, 
attal,  cynnal  (kynnal  M.  5  etc..  cynheil  T.  28  etc.). 

PALATALISATION  OF  CONSONANTS. 

§  212,  j  in  the  middle  of  words,  and  *-f  or  /  in  synco- 
pated endings  palatalised  the  preceding  consonant;  the  conso- 
nant affected  in  its  turn  the  preceding  short  vowel  and  even- 
tually produced  the  epenthetic  ei  (see  §  107  ff.),  and  was  then 
depalatalised  [Note  Mod.  si— I  or  sj[].  Spellings  like  O.W. 
Pnten  (_..  Ml.W.  Ptydein  <  *Pritema),  gebell  Ox.  2  (Mod.W. 
gefail),  postulate  a  pronunciation  with  palatal  [n],  [I]  (Pryten, 
gevel) ;  so  it  was  also  with  beirw  <  fcer w <  fcenv/ef  (cp.  Co.  myrwe 
and  merow  'moritur'),  seint  <  *senf  <  *santi;  —  *dunjos  >  ddn  > 
dyn  >  dyn.  If  the  vowel  preceding  the  palatalised  consonant  was 
originally  long,  it  was  not  affected ;  there  is,  however,  an  ex- 
ception, viz.  achwyson  <  achbson  <;  ach^sion. 

In  Cristawn,  Mod.  Cristion,  Bret.  Kristen  the  palatal  ele- 
ment coalesced  with  the  i,  cp.  also  guironed.  Mod.  gwirioneh, 

H.  Van.  creSen  represents  conditions  similar  to  those  in  Early  Welsh. 

LOSS  OF  CONSONANTS, 

§  213.  Final  [v]  was  lost  1.  before  the  Ml.W.  period  after 
au^  2.  it  disappeared  regularly  after  u,  e.g.  1.  Uaw,  O.W.  lau 
CH.2,  islau  LI.  272,  Lauhir  LI.  118,125,  laubaelOx.2,  \oc.Co. 
lof",  Jr.  lam:  llofruh  (cp.  p.  43);  daw  (M.  118),  dauu  gl.  (Voc. 
Co.  dof,  Ml.Br.  deuff),  but  pi.  dofion  (cp.  Ir.  dim)\  ffaw  (cp. 
BB.  60'10)  <  Lat.  fama.  Welsh  infinitives  in  aw  go  back  to  an 
earlier  *qv  <  am,  cp.  Ml. Bret.  -a//<  *am  2.  uvy  u :  cu  (O.Bret. 
cum-,  Ml.Br.  cuff,  Mod.  kun,  Co.  cuf,  kveff),  Ir.  coim;  tu  gl., 
LI.  272  (Co.Br.  tu),  Ir.  toib;  W.Co.Bret.  du  (LI.  155,258,  dub- 
nnanf  du  LI.  172,  dubgint  AC.  866,  Dubglas  Nen.  §  56),  pi.  duon, 
cp.  Ir.  dub;  plu{f),  Voc.Co.  pluuen,  Co.  pliv,  plyv  (Lhuyd), 
Ml.Br.  pluff  pluuenn,  plufuenn,  Mod.Br.  plu,  plun,  pluen. 
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Final  v  began  to  disappear  very  early  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage. As  a  rule,  it  disappeared  in  polysyllables  after  i  (in  O.W. 
iV  is  still  preserved) ;  in  other  positions  especially  -a/,  -if  is  still 
written  in  Mod.W.  though  it  is  often  dropped :  iV  >  i,  Ml.W. 
moli,  O.W.  molim  Juv.  I.,  Mod.Br.  meuli;  Ml.W.  erchi,  erchim 
CH.  2;  pedi,  Ml. Br.  pidiff  etc.  etc..  In  monosyllables  [iv],  e.g. 
gnift  rhif,  (Note  nedif,  nedim  Ox.  2,  gwellaif,  cp,guillihim  Ox.  2). 
-avya,  guartha  LI.  156/7,196,262;  guartham  LI.  73,  guarthaf 
LI.  175,229,274,  Co. guartha;  Mod.W.  ffa  (Co.  /av,  Ml.Br.  faff, 
fa,  Mod.Br.  fa)  <  Lai.  faba,  -ov  >  o;  Jacob  G.  I,  lacou  CH.  q.v., 
Jacob,  Jaco  Ll.  q.v.,  Ml.W.  Jago,  O.Bret.  Jagu;  ef:  cantre  hadxan 
LI.  41/42.  47  etc.  . 

Mod.W.  [kri]  ciy/,  [ha:]  haf,  [pentre]  pentref  [plu:i]  plwyf 
[gweLa]  gwellaif:  twfy  tw;  dwfr  [du:r];  note  further  annwfn  > 
annwn, 

uvn  >  un  in  testun  <  Lat.  testimonium ; 

agwybawr  <  *avgwybqr  <  L.  abecedarium ;  y  Hyneb  <  yr 
WyneS,  cp.  Br.  hevlene  (helene),  W.  eleni.  For  ^o6eu  <  gobef 
clebeu :  clebef  see  J.  Loth,  Rem.  p.  6. 

§  214.  Final  b  is  often  dropped    in  Mod.W.,  e.g.  [ista] 

eisteb,  [si:]  syb.  There  are,  however,  some  very  early  instances 

of  this  loss  of  8,  e.  g.  O.W.  issi  C.  (beside  issid  ibid.),  BB.  yssy: 

triti  C.    (Co.  trysse,    trege,   Br.   trede),   trydyb;   eiste  P.  449 

(La.)  =  eisfeS,  O.Br,  estid,  Ml.W.  £7ise  <  £7izec/ (AC.  943, 946, 

G.  XV,  XXX,  Elisedi  CH.  8),  cf.  gwybed,  sec  §  215. 

Felly,  y  felly  (velly  M.  199,  240,  uelly  199.  221.  y  velly  227)  seems 
to  go  back  to  ual  hynn,  Bret,  evelhenn.  If  this  equation  be  right,  this 
change  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  some  analogy  than  result  from  an 
actual  phonetic  change,  but  cp.  also  cyfa-.cyfan,  S.  Ev.  Dictionary 
sub  cyfa. 

GROUPS  OF  CONSONANTS. 
Secondary  groups. 

§  215,  I.  initial  p  -f-  m :  *p  mae  (py  mae)  >  mae  'where*. 
II.  medial  groups:  for  groups  of  two  exposives  see  §141,  for 
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homorganous  groups  see  §§  142, 146, 147.  Note  especially :  gwyd 
4-  bod  >  gwybot;  gbykpy  pp :  cloppcn  [doc  penn],  Br.  klopenn  ; 
bg :  agwyhawr  (cf.  Ir.  abbgitir)  from  Lat.  abecedarium  (see  Loth, 
M.Lat.  131). 

a)  8fc:  gwybet<:gwybbetiIA,  54);  O.W.  Bledcuirit  (LI.  219, 
222)  >  Ml.W.  Blegywryt  A.L.  I.  338. 

P)  mc/;  ymeith  (M.  195,  199,  235)  'out,  away'  <  ymcfeiY/i 
'journey*,     cfm:  emmys  from  Lat.  admissus, 

y)  Groups  of  three  consonants :  — 

ntc:  ancwyn  (A.  36*4)  <  Lat.  antecenium, 

ntv:  Sanffreif  for  Sant  Vreit 

rv^:  O.W.  Urbgen  (Urv^en)  >  Urien, 

psc :  escop,  Voc.Co.  escop,  Br.  eskop  <  Lat.  episcopus. 

stg:  llosgwm,  cf.  Host  rks :  corsen,  Br.  korsen,  Voc.Co. 
Worsen,  cf.  Jr.  curdias.  Idiw:  a/ZweS  =  Bret.  a/c'Aouez,  Van.  a//iue 
(alhwe), 

3.   Final  groups:  — 

a)  -om-t-n(i)  > -wn  in  the  1'*  person  pi.  pres.  ind.,  e.  g. 
carwn  (cf.  O.W.  ceinmicun  Juv.  I.,  cf.  O.Bret,  na  docondomni  gl. 
non  arcemus,  Ml.Br.  guellomp), 

b)  Origiiial  groups.  Final  nt  >  n,  //f  >  //. 

a)  nt  was  assimilated  in  proclitic  words  and  in  polysylla- 
bles: cann  LI.  166,  266  (for  cant),  can  LI.  120,  135,  143;  ugein 
La.  for  ugeint;  aryant  >  Mod.  arian(t);  O.W.  Bledgint  LI.  q.  v. 
yBIebyn;  Guurgint  Gen. XVIII >  Mod.  Gwrin;  O.W.  Morcant 

>  Ml.W.  Morgant  y Morgan  RB.  I.  303,  Bruts.  Pascenf  Nen.,  Gen. 

>  Pascenn  LI.  q.  v.,  Passcen  BB.  28*2. 

presen  Juv.  1.3,  8  for  present;  diffrint  (^dwvr-\'hynt)  BB. 
91-1,  difrinn  LI.  256,  cfi/jfrm  BB.  486,  dyffryn  M.  215,  dyffrynn 
M.  217,  etc.;  in  the  3«>  pers.  pi.:  fcycfan  L.W.75'21,  dygan  BB. 
2'5,  aethan :  daruuan  (:vy  darogan)  BB.  6,  ydoethan  (:guaedlan) 
BB.4'5,  oe/in  BB.  9414,  oec/yn  A.  13-2,36-4,  (ambwyn:  vnbynn) 
oedyn  R.  10387-8,  id  cvitin  BB.  95-8.-  fciycm  LI.  120,  brein  La., 
fcreinf  La.  <  bfieint  <  ^brient.  Note  also  Acyn  La.  for  heynt  ib., 
M1.W.  Ac/nf. 
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canty  cann  in  wordgroups:  canhyn  BB.  16*6  (<^canndyn, 
cantdyn),  trydiannwr  M.  223,  trydianwr  ib.,  but  trydiant  pebyll 
M.  223,  canhur  LW.  74*26,  can  hwr  M.  136,  cannwr  R.  1043, 
deii  can  wyv  LW.  75*1.  canyeu  (dieu)  LW.  130*23. 

For  pump  >  pum  before  nouns  see  J.  Morris  Jones,  G.  169. 

p)  lit  >  l\ :  all  LI.  226,  242  for  allt  (e.  g.  LI.  159  etc.  frq., 
alt  42,  73  etc.);  caW^  Voc.Co.  cal,  from  Lat.  cal(i)dus, 

§  215  a.  1.  ap  Mydronyam  Mydron  BB.  94*6,  ab  Melld 
;. am  Afe/W  BB.  94*12,  prytnawn  M.  229  :  piyn/iawn  M.  50  etc.. 

[2.  a)  nasal  mutation  of  secondary  groups  mb,  ng  and 
a)  the  change  nfc>mfc:  a)  amfce//.  Mod.  [ammeL];  n-|-^>qg:  yn 
godx  [dQgo:x],but  ncf— nd:  iawnder  [jawnder];  (J)  nbymb:  Llan- 
btdr,  Mod.  [Lambed].] 

LOSS  OF  FINAL  CONSONANTS  IN  SANDHI. 

1.  The  change  of  ac  (Bret. /lac,  Co.  /iag)>Wa,  Co.  B.ha  belongs 
rather  sub  §  226;  so  too  na  :  nac:  (Co.  narnag,  Bret.  na:nac:y)\  chwech: 
chwe  (Co.  whc,  whegh,  wheh ;  Br.  chouec'h),  cp.  §  224. 

§  216,  2.  The  verbal  particle  y:  yd:  yb.  This  particle  (Co. 
yth.  Ml. Bret,  ez)  usually  appears  asyS  before  a  vowel  or  h  (Co. 
yth),  as  y  before  other  consonants.  In  E.W.  it  appears  also  as 
lenating  yf  (yd),  O.W.yf  uoy  LI.  120,  cp.  §  31.  Cornish  y  corres- 
ponds to  W.  y  but  it  lenates  like  E.W.  yt.  The  effects  of  lenation 
were  crossed  by  that  of  provection  and  so  the  tenues  appear  un- 
changed, e.  g.  Co.  y  pesys.  Considering  these  facts,  it  seems 
probable  that  Welsh  non  lenating  y  goes  back  to  O.W.  lenat- 
ing it  and  that  the  effects  of  lenation  were  checked  by  provec- 
tion, at  least  in  case  of  tenues,  and  then,  by  analogy,  the  par- 
ticle y  was  regarded  as  not  lenating,  e.  g.  it  gan  >  it  can  >  y  can 
then  also  y  byb  for  *ycf  vy8,  y  due  for  *y  ttuc<^yd  hwc.  However 
it  may  have  been,  the  particle  y,  yt  occurs  in  LI.  in  the  phrase 
maliduc  (see  §  31  n.). 

•)  For  ny:nyf  (cp.  Ml. Bret,  nedeo,  nendeo  'non  est*),  na:  nat  (cp. 
Ml.  Bret,  nad-eu)  and  o:ot  (os),  neu:neut,  see  infra;  cw:cwt:cwb  from 
cyv-r(y)t,  (y)b,  see  Loth.  Rem.  50/51. 
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3.  Loss  of  final  r  in  the  article.  O.W.  ir*)  became  Ml.W. 

y  before  all  consonants  except  h ;  but  or,  ar,  yr  (for  o  yr,  a  yr, 

•8y  yr)  keep  the  final  r. 

LI.  furnishes  good  examples  of  this  loss  of  r  ;  arhit  icUud  261 
etc.,  beside  arhit  I'r  cUud  221  etc.,  bet  i  celli  251,  hrinn  i  cassec  262, 
ini  coit  182.  trui  i  coit  160,  272  etc.,  etc.,  beside  frui  ir  coif  272,  221, 
242,  166;  ar  tvaus  ir  coit  173,  trus  ir  coit  243;  trus  i  cecin  229,  228,  ini 
cars    182  beside   trui  ir  cors  183,   lymma  y  cymreith  120,   diam  y  cam 

120,  beside  alt  ir  cicbran  159,  emil  ir  cair  188;  ar/iif  i  guuer  265,  oligabr 
42,  ini  guoun  1%;  Fnif  i  guidon  42,  cp.  134,  penn  i  guem  262,  beside 
ar/iif  i  guliple  242,  /luc/i  ir  guduit75,  trui  ir  gueirclaud  2^2,  244;  Lann  i 
doudec  Seith  255,  ryf  i  cfeueif  145,  guem  i  drution  123,  ini  dair  258, 
beside :  i  ruck  ir  dou  tir  202,  licat  i  diuguinid  208,  /icaf  ir  diu  guinid  ibid. ; 
ar/iif  i  panf  221,  ni  pant  221,  frui  i  pant  268,  beside  ar/iif  ir  pant  188, 
213,  226,  229,  242,  245,  genou  ir  pant  241,  244,  maliduc  ir  pant  236,  taly 
pant  140,  beside  arhit  ir  pont  244 ;  nant  i  bard  42,  cp.  134,  y  breint  hunn 

121,  nanf  i  buch  228,  beside  fa/  ir  brinn  173,  ar/iif  ir  Betgnos  207;  apcr 
i  finnaun  242,  frus  i  fnif  221,  fa/  i  /bs  122  etc..  penn  i  fos  268  beside 
maliduc  ir  foss  242,  fni5  i  ford  202  etc.  beside  frus  ir  ford  202,  ar/iif  ir 
/or Jib. ;  rit  ir  main  159,  trans  i  minid  78,  frus  ir  minicf  242 ;  arhit  irriu  272  etc. 

Changes  of  initial  consonants. 

§  217.  Initial  mutations  a)  Lenation  shall  be  treated  in  the 
Morphology  and  in  the  Syntax. 

P)  For  spirant  and  nasal  mutations  see  §§  166,  191. 

II.  For  provection  of  initial  consonants  cf.  §  139  flf.. 

III.  Unetymological  g  was  introduced  in  gorb  for  or5,  O. 

W.  ord  Ox.  2,  Ml.  Br.  orz,  Ir.  ord;  gwyneb  for  wyneh;  gwybren 

for  wybren. 

This  g-  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  words  beginning  with  g-  in  lenating 
position:  these  words  would  lose  their  g,  e.g.  gafr:  dy  afr  and  so  it 
came  that  or5  was  regarded  as  Icnated  form  and  a  new  unlenated  form 
was  formed,  viz.  gorb  (cp.  Pedersen,  Gr.  I.  435). 

2.  m-  for  b-  and  vice  versa,  e.  g.  Early  W.  buyeid  [BB.  8 


•)  O.W.  ir :  e.  g.  irgaem  CH.  3,  pul  ir  deruen  CH.  6,  ir  degion  CH.  2, 
ir  did,  ir  loc  C,  ir  ham  CH.  3,  nant  ir  hebauc  LI.  159,  frus  ir  all  LI.  242, 
rit  ir  euic  LI.  229,  rit  yr  onnenn  LI.  174,  see  also  Loth,  Voc.  sub  ir. 

11 
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'mass',  cf.84'4]  >  mwyeid;  maut  Ox.  2  >  Mod.W.  bawd  (cf.  mod- 

rwy),  Ml.Br.  meut. 

These  forms  are  due  to  erroneous  restitution  of  mutated  sandhi 
forms,  e.  g.  to  lenated  vawt  a  new  unlcnated  form  was  formed,  viz.  hawd, 

IV.  Changes  of  initial  consonant  of  proclitic   words. 

These  changes  are  not  unlike  the  results  of  mutation.  In 

proclitic  words,  initial  tenuis  became  media ;  g,  d  disappeared, 

m  was  changed  to  v,  and  eventually  disappeared,    cp.  ten  'thy' 

proclitic  dy  (Bret.  da)\  *my  >  vy*)  (cp.  absol  meu),  Leon,  va; 

map,  merdi  appear  in  apposition  as  uap,  ap,  verdi,  crch**),  e.  g.  map 

G.,  ab  BB.,  merch  G.  I,  BB.,  uerdi  G.aC.  104.  Some  prepositions 

and  conjunctions  show  the  same  change :  e.g.  O.W.  trus,  Ml.W. 

dros;  O.W.  froi,  truly  drwy  (Co.  Br.  c/re),  tan  y  dan  (cp.  ZE. 

680),  O.W.  gurth  >  wrth,  Co.  orth,  Bret,  ouz;  O.W.  guotig,  guetig 

ywedy,  Co.  wose,  woge,  Br, goude;  cant,  kannygan  (Co. gans, 

Br.  gant);  O.W.  dy  (O.Bret,  do,  Br.  da)yy, 

LI.:  dir  73,  120,  172  etc.,  dyr  120  etc..  yr.  ir;  cp.  diguairet  LI.  256. 
242.  261/2,  268.272.  182:  iguairet  157.  158.  y  guairet  LI.  135  (youayretX 
dirguairet  78.  122/3,  140.  155.  159.  188.  etc..  etc..  dirguoiret  73.  yr  ^airef 
126.  cp.  135;  dibronn  207.  226:  i6ron  242.  diuinid  188.  209.  226.  241/2. 
252.  258.  265.  272.  diuenid  214,  dyuinyd  140:  luinid  78,  157.  1%.  262, 
268  (cp.  135);  didi  120:  idi  ib.. 

diam  LI.  120  (cfi  =  Ir.  di),  Ml.W.  yam  ;  diar  LI.  196,  207. 
261/2,272,  Ml.W.yar  (e.  g.  BB.  2'4  etc.)  ;  for  ^ar  ;  at  (cp.  Co. 
Br.  war)  see  §  21 ;  py  hyty  bihit  C,  behet  LI.  73,  fcichef  C,  ilyr 
(cp.  kir  BB. 6020,  108,  cp.  Gv.  Evans'  note  to  BB.  60*20)  yger. 

/i->0:O.W.  amal  (cp.  Ir.  amal),  Ml.W.  /a/,  Co.  avel,  Br. 
evel,  for  haval,  cp.  Ir.  samail,  Lat.  similis ;  O.W.  Ainf,  inf,  Ml.W. 
ynf,  Co.  yns,  Br.  ynt,  Ir.  lY  <  *scnfi  =  Skr.  santi, 

V.  Sandhi  h-.  It  appears  -4)  ^f^cr  y  'her',  e.  g.  y(^ymlit  hi  M.  9, 
y/lenw'  'her  name*  (see  §  225)  —  B)  after  the  infixed  and  possessive  pro- 

•)  mi  telu  Juv.  II,  mi  coueidid  ib. . 

••)  Sometimes  ec/i,  see  Loth,  Rem.  p.  32  and  RC.  XXXVII  p.  52 
(for  ech :  verch  compare  Co.  worth,  orth :  oth,  ovth.) 
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noun  m/  e.  g.  aHi)h€fteil  M.  2  (but  rimartuad  BB.  23) ;  ym  herbyn  M.  225« 
om  hanvod  M.  11  (but  om  anuod  M.  30);  after  an.  yn  *our\  e.g.  yn  an 
hoi  M.  63.  an  heneiteu  CM.  12  (but  yn  arberchogiwyb,  see  Moris  Jones, 
Gr.  279);  after  the  infixed  pronoun  c,  y,  e.g.  mi  ae  harhoaf  M.  197 
nuy  hatnappo  BB.  8,  nyu  hy stung  M.A.  176a  (cp.  Loth.  Rem.  p.  51), 
after  eu,  y  'their*,  e.  g.  cu  /i/eiY/i  M.  92,  eu  /lerfcynyaw  T.  7.  —  C)  in  ar 
hugeint,  e.g.  un  ar  hugeint  —  D)  in  paham,  pahar.  —  E)  For  /i-  after 
the  article,  after  ny,  before  eill,  and  for  hiatic  h-  see  Loth,  Rem.  52. 


DISSIMILATION  AND  METATHESIS. 

§  218.  Lat.  frasfrum  >  W.  trawst ;  fef=*revr=lT,  remov; 
fcrawf  <  *fcr9fr=Ml.  Bret,  breuzr  (see  supra). 

In  Mod.W.  final  -r  disappears  also  in  cases  like  Uanbedr  [Lambed]. 

b)  r....r>r..../;  cythrawl  (s.  supra) :  O.Br,  contrel 
{contvoliaht  gL)  <  Lat.  contrarius, 

cf.  also  diwefroU  Mod.Co.  hwevral^  for  diwefror,  Ml.Br.  /lueurer. 

/..../>  r  ....  f,  c.  g.  *Uevlith  =  (lT.  lemnadit  =  lemladit) 
W.  Uefrith,  Voc.Co.  leuevid,  Bret.  hVriz;  this  change  is  common 
to  both  the  Celtic  branches,  cf.  avail,  Ir.  alaile  :  araile, 

/  <  r:  aboli,  Ml.Br.  azeuliff.  Mod.  azeu/i  <  Lat.  adorare. 

/  >  r;  cy5uro  from  Lat. cd(n)sdlor.  [tl  >  Mod.W.  c/,  e. g.  c/ws,  clawd:] 

§  219.  Dissimilatory  metathesis:  L.  crofa/ia  >  O.W.  c/c- 
teirou  gl.  . 

2.  ,gwreg7s  <  •gwegiys  =  Voc.Co.  grugis,  Ir.  fodxrus  (but 
Bret,  gouviz,  Van.  grouis  can  not   be  derived  from  •^gwegrys). 

3.  Catgualart  AC.  682,  G.  I,  XVIII,  Nen.  §  64,  Caf^a- 
/a/yr  LI.  132,  O.Bret.  Catuualart  and  Caduualart  (Chr.  Bret.  115), 
crefyh  >  crebyf,    4.  O.Bret,  enmetiam  gl.,  Mod.W.  amneidio. 

5.  Metathesis  of  w  in  -wch  for  *-chu'  in  -awch  and  in  the 
verbal  suffix  of  the  2"**  pers.  pL,  e.  g.  ccrwch,  carassawdx  etc.  (q.  v.). 

^cedorwradi  >  cedowradi ;  sallwyr  (Ir.  sa/fir)  from  Lat  psaltirium 
>  llasswyr.  Cf.  also  Mod.W.  llysowen  >  [slu:an]. 

6.  Metathesis  of  v  in  clehyfawty  clefybawt  (cp.  M.  113). 

7.  Metathesis  of  5 ;  *fc5  >  5C ;  ascell,  Co.  ascal/,  Ml.Br.  asquelU 
Ir.  odisal  from  Lat.  axilla. 
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§  220.  Epenthetic  consonants,  anras  >  andras.  Cf.  also 
O.Br,  strum  for  srum  (see  §  168)  and  probably  also  istlinnit  gl.. 
Mod.  ystlwn  (see  §  151a). 

-/-  in  llyfu,  MLW.  llyaw,  Ml.Br.  leaf. 

LOSS  OF  VOICE. 

§  221.  a)  For  provection  see  §  138  ff.  . 

b)  dxwerthin  (Voc.Co.  hwerthin,  Trcg.  c'hoerzin,  Ml.Br. 
/luerzin)  ;  diwarbat  (O.W.  guardam  Juv.  II.). 

§  222.  w  :  V. 

w  >  V.  In  tawawdy  tafod,  the  change  of  w  may  be  due  to  the 

influence  of  tafaw,  see  supra. 

cawad  >  cafod ;  briwaw  >  brifo  etc.,  sec  Zupitza,  K.  Z.  XXXV.  270 
cp.  Bret,  divez. 

c)  gwbw  from  gwSf.  (sec  Loth  RC.  XXXVl.  170)  [so  too  cwrw]. 

w<v;  cawsant <^*cavsant  (cp.  Bret,  queffsonf),  cp.  3sg. 
cavas  ;*)  syberw  <  Lat.  superbus  [cp.  Bret,  ^avr  >  ^aor,  see  RC. 
XXXV.  343]. 

For  Llywardi,  O.W.  Loumarch  see  §  68,  2. 

O.  BRIT.  FINAL  SYLLABLES. 

§  223.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  final  syllables,  the  Britonic  dialects 
got  their  present  character.  This  process  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting 
point  of  Welsh;  the  oldest  instance  of  the  loss  of  final  syllables  goes 
as  far  back  as  the  year  682  AD.  (see  §  87).  The  final  syllables  of  all 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable  were  lost,  if  the  final  consonant 
was  lost. 

All  the  final  consonants  were  lost,  as  a  rule,  except  r  and  perhaps 
f  after  a  consonant,  r  remained,  e.g.  chwaer  from  *c/iwoer=Voc.Co.  huir, 
Ml.Br.  hoar,  hoer,  Ir.  siur,  L.  soror;  O.W.  if/ir,  Ir.  cfer,  Lat.  infer;  O.W. 
^ar,  ^or  (etc.,  see  §  21),  Ir.  /or,  Grk.  vnig.  In  brawt  (from  *br<^tr  = 
Ml.Brct.  breuzr)  the  loss  of  r  is  due  to  dissimilation. 

t  after  a  consonant  appears  in  some  strong  preterites,   viz.  aeth 


•)  diawl  (RB.  II.  135),  Co.  diaul  etc.  (Voc.Co.  diauol),  Bret,  diaoul 
<^  Lat  diabolum. 
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(Ir.  -ac/iO>  doeth*);  gwnaeth,  nuteth;  dyneith^  dydwyth;  cant;  gwsmt, 
eymerth  (^com-bert,  bert=\r.-bert),  kymirth  BB.  40,  kemirth  La,  diffirth 
BB.  40' 12.  It  seems  probable  that  the  corresponding  Irish  formations  go 
back  to  an  earlier  active  form,  e.g.  bert  <^*bhert,  alt  <  •a/f,  and  not  a  me- 
dial form  *bhrto  >  breth ;  Welsh  eymerth  requires  •6/ierf.  because  fc/ijfo 
would  give  *brith  (cf.  crwth,  wrth  or  bryd,  cf.  inf.  cymmryd;  see  also 
Thumeysen.  KZ.  XXXVII.  112). 

§  224.  In  a  few  monossyllables,  the  final  consonant  remained,  viz. 
1.  chwech  (s.  supra)  from  *sweks^  Lat  sex ;  this  iinal  ks  >  ch  disappeared^), 
however,  before  the  consonant  inwordgroups  causing  the  spirant  mu- 
tation of  the  following  explosive,  e.g.  chwethorth  'six  loaves';  in  Bret 
peuch  from  Lat  paj^)  2.  -n  in  yn,  Ir.  i  n-,  Lat.  in.  This  final  n  was 
assimilated  before  following  m,  and  e£Eects  the  nasal  mutation  of  the 
following  explosive  (cp.  p.  144  §  191)  (except  in  verbal  phrases  like  yn 
kerbet,  yn  cfuyn,  yn  trigyaw).  The  final  consonant  was  retained  in  few 
(biblical)  names,  like  Arawn  <C  Arqn,  Deinioil  =  Daniel, 

§  225.  Traces  of  lost  consonants  are  perceptible  in  sandhi  mu- 
tations caused  by  some  monosyllables,  viz.:  — 

a)  1.  seitK  T^^^^  dec,  cant  (cp.  Lat  septem,  novem,  decern,  centum) 
causing  the  nasal  mutation,  /•m  >  *n]  (see  §  191). 

2.  inpeuny6,  Br.  bemdez  (and  frenny5,  Co.  trenzha  Lhuyd)  pei^n- 
being  an  original  accusative  (nom.  pawp). 

P)  after  tri  (from  tris,  s.  §  166).  y  (*her\  Skr.  asyas),  tva  (<^*trqs,  cp. 
trawsf)  which  produce  the  spirant  change. 

e.  g.  a)  seith  mlynedt  naw  nieu  (but  in  Bret :  nao  c*hant,  deg  vloaz). 
P)  trichant  Co.  trehans,  Mod.Bret  tri  chant;  y  challon,  Co.  y  holon, 
Bret  he  chaloun;  tra  chefn. 

y)  Final  *-5  >  -h  appears  as  sandhi  -h ;  though  all  the  instances 
of  sandhi  -h  can  hardly  be  explained  as  survivals  of  original  -s,  this 
seems  to  be  most  probable  in  case  of  y  'her'  (Skr.asyis):  y  henw  *her  name*. 

§  226  In  some  pretonic  words  the  final  vowel  was  apocopated 
before  the  loss  of  final  syllables.  These  words  ended  then  in  a  conso- 


*)  Co.  ef/i,  Br.  aez ;  Co.  duth,  dueth,  deth,  Br.  deuz,  (Ml.Br.  deus, 
deuZt  3  pi.  deuzont  was  influenced  by  -s  preterites). 

••)  Not   in    Bret;    Co.  whed    dyth,    but    wheh    dydhyow,   whe 
Z.  E.  318. 

•^)  moch,  Ir.  mos  might  be  explained  as  ^rnoks  (=Lat.  mox)  which 
preserved  its  final  c/i «  *ks)  in  wordgroups  (before  the  verb),  but  it  might 
be  equally  as  well  derived  from  *moksu,  cp.  Skr.  maksu-:  maksjt. 

+)  -s  in  traws,  tros,  Bret  treuz,  represents  the  final  -s  preserved 
in  sandhi. 
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nant  which  was  either  entirely  lost  or  it  remained  before  the  vowel  of 
the  following  word.  In  both  cases  this  consonant  effected  mutation  of 
the  following  consonant,  i.  e.  a)  the  consonant  preceding  the  lost  vowel 
was  entirely  lost  in  vy,  e.g.  vy  arveu :  vy  mendith  from  vyn  +  bendith, 
vyfn  ^)  <  ^mm  <  ^mene,  cf.  SI.  menet  Aw.  mana. 

b)  The  consonant  remained  before  the  vowel  in  ac,  nyt,  nac,  noc, 
ot  (os),  but  it  caused  spirant  mutation  of  the  tenuis^),  e.g.  ny  chelaf 
(celaf),  ac  chledyf  (clebyf),  no  chynt  fcynt) ;  na  chyfanhed  (na  <  nac 
*nor*);  o  chigleu;  ac,  nac  might  be  compared  with  Lat  a fque,  neque;  nyt, 
ot  are  probably  early  contractions  with  a  particle  i7 . . .  (skr.  iti  ?,  cp. 
lenating  yt  (cp.  §  216),  noc,  Ir.  noc/i?). 

§  227.  In  all  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  final  syllable 
was  lost  except  perhaps,  if  it  ended  in  consonant -|-  t;  if  it  ended  in  -r, 
the  consonant  remained  but  the  vowel  was  syncopated,  e.g.  Ml.Br.  breuzr, 
Co.  broder,  bruder  (e  is  epenthetic  al),  *br<fder,  Lat.  frater.  Final  -o>-ii 
and  final  oi  became  i  and  disappeared  after  causing  palatal  mutation, 
final  -a  and  Lat.  -a  were  syncopated  but  effected  a-  mutation,  e.  g. 
^ognoi  >  ^ogni,  W.  wyn,  Br.  ein ;  •are  q^enno  >  •are  pennu  ^erbynn,  Co. 
erbyn,  */cara5sii  >  */carassi  >  W.  cereis,  Co.  -ys,  Br.  -is,  cp.  Ir.  -cams  (1. 
sg.  pret.);  *winda  >  gwenn ;  *windos  >  gwynn ;  cp.  further :  ^karants  >  W. 
car,  Co.  car,  Bret,  /car,  Ir.  cara ;  *kunes  >  W.  cwn  (Ml.Br.  con)*^),  Ir.  co^n, 
Gr.  xvveq;  •u/csenes^W.  ychen  (Co.  ohan,  Ml.Br.  ou/ien.  Mod.  ouchen, 
oc'/ien),  Skr.  uksanas.  (L.  latrones  ^  W.  Uadron,  Co.  laddron,  Ml.Br.  lazron, 
Tr^g.  laeron).  ^wolowos  >  golou,  Ml.W.  goleu,  Co.  golow,  Br.  goulou,  Tr^g. 
goto,  Van.goleu;  *katowes  (pi. of  /cafu-)>  Ml.W.  cadeu  (cp. •/usowcs  >  Co. 
losow,  Bret,  louzou ;  dakrii  >  W.  deigr  (Loth,  RC  XV.  95) ;  •gaWif  (3"*  pers.  sg. 
pres.),  W.  geill,  Co.  gyl/,  Ml.Br.  guell  (cp.  *skokit  >  'W.esgyg) ;  ^berwjeU 
W.  fcc'nv,  but  •aiv'ef  >  W.ar5.  [Intervocalic  / :  a;  before  a  syncopated  ending 
>  •91  >^oi:  Ml.W.  mwy,  Co.  moy,  Bret,  mui  *ma/os ;  a^wi  before  a  synco- 
pated ending  ^  W.  wy:  caradwy,  Co.  caradow,  cp.  O.Bret,  inaatoe,  cp.  Skr. 
•tavya-. 

Hiatic  groups:  Lat.  -eo,  -eu5,  -eum  >  •eivo,  •eivus,  •evum  >  -ew+) 
Lat.  lea  >  •/eivo  >  W.  Hew,  O.Bret,  leu,  Lat.  puteus  >  *pu^civs  >  W.  pydew; 
ludxus  >  *Iudewus  >  *Iudew  ^y  Ibew  (for  Co.  6^  Bret.  formNsee  ML.),  isu  > 
iw  in  gwiV,  Bret,  gwiou.  Van.  ^iiv,  Ir.  /lu,  cp.  Gaul.  Visu-nx. 

For  Celt-  *eo  in  *nepdts,  Ir.  niae,  g.  n/af/i  Cne/  <  •nei  <  neii  ?  but 
Voc.Co  noi;  MLB r.  ny)  cp.  §  59,  see  also  Pedersen  1.92/3,  11.102.  W.  crcu. 
Ml.  Br.  crou,  Br.  kraou  <  */crawo-  :  Ir.  crd  *krapo  or  *krowo  ? 

•)  But  in  Co.  or  Bret,  spirant  mutation.  **)  Only  in  Welsh. 
••♦)  For  Co.  kuen  sec  Pedersen  II.  108. 
+)  cp.  *tegU'  (Ir.  ti^g)  >  tew,  Co.  tew,  Bret,  teo,  cf.  Van.  tew,  tiw 
(tehue,  tihue  VA,  Ernault,  Gl.  690). 
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§  228.  In  stressed  monosyllables  the  final  vowel  remains :  e.  g. 
ci\  Voc.Co.  ki,  Br.  ki,  Ir.  cu.  Skr.  ^a,  Lit.  szS,;  O.W.  dou,  Ml.W.deu.  Co. 
dew,  Ml.Br.  dou,  Mod.Br.  daou,  Ir.  dau»  Skr.  cfva'u. 

CELTIC  VOWELS. 
§  229.  1.  IE.  a  =  Celt,  i,  [IE.  a  >  a],    canu,  Co.  cane.  MLBret. 
canaff,  Bret,  /cana,  Ir.  can'tm,  Lat.  cano ;  anadl,  Ml.Br.  alazn  etc.,  Ir.  anil 
<  *anBtla,  cp.  Skr.  a'nifi  [see  §  16]. 

2.  IK  5  =  Celt  o.  Mod.W.  rhod,  Ir.  rof/i,  Lat.  rofa,  Lith.  ratas,  s.  §  19. 

3.  IE.  n  =  Celt  5.  Mod.W.  flWi  Voc.Co.  frot,  Br.  /roud,  Ir.  sratK 
^srutU',  Skr.  srufi-  ;  dwfn,  fem.  do/n  (*du6na),  Co.  down,  Br.  doun,  don, 
Gaul.  Dubnoreix,  Ir.  domun,  O.SL  dsno  (^dubn-),  see  §  24. 

4.  IE.  e  =  Celt.  e.  O.W.  petguar,  Ml.W.  pedwar,  Co.  peswar.  Br. 
pevar,  Gaul,  pefor-,  Ir.  cef/i/r,  Goth,  fidwor,  Lith.  Jcefurt.  W.  efi-.  Br.  eh 
(cp.  Ml.Br.  ehaffn),  Ir.  ess-,  Gaul,  ex-,  •efcs,  sec  §  27. 

5.  IK  f=Cclt  f.  Mod.W.  byd,  Voc.Co. -fcif,  Co.bys,beys.  Ml.Br. 
bet  Gaul.  Bitu-riges,  O.Br.  Dagobitus,  Ir.  fcif/i,  ♦fcifti-,  CVg«ei-^.  fcyw,  Co. 
byw,  bew,  Br.  beo,  Ir.  6^o,  Goth,  qius:  SI.  iiV5  etc.,  see  §  31. 

6.  IE.  r  /,  GauL  Brit,  li  li;  Ir.  r«,  rl;  le,  li:  Mod.W.  r/iyd,  O. 
Brit,  rit  Voc.Co.  rid,  Gaul.  Augustoritum,  cp.  E.  ford;  llydan,  Br.  /edan 
Gaul.  Litanobriga,  Ir.  lethan,  Skr.  pfthii-. 

7.  er,  «/:  ysgar,  Ir.  scar^im,  Lith.  skiriu;  malu^  Br.  ma/a,  cp.  Skr. 
mpyami  (Ir.  me/im  :  V  me/),  see  §  17;  so  too  before  some  consonants,  e.g. 
car,  Bret,  /carr,  Gaul,  camis,  Ir.  carr,  cp.  Lat.  currus.  W.Co.  fcar,  Br.  fcarr, 
O.Brit.  Cunobarms,  Vendubari,  Ir.  fearr,  Skr.  bhrsti-,  see  ib. . 

8»  P»  (jp).  Gaul.  Brit,  an,  (am)^  Ir.  in :  em  (im :  em),  c.  g.  canf, 
Co.  cans,  Br.  kant,  Ir.  c^^  Lat.  centum,  Skr.  iatam;  W.Co.Bret.  am- 
Gau\.  Ambitrebius  pagus,  Ir.  im/>,  Skr.  abh(,  O.E.  ym6;  «n,  em,  Celt,  an, 
(am^,  e.g.  /la/a/,  Co.  haval,  Ml.Br. /laua/  (hevel),  Ir.  sam*il,  cp.  Gr.  d^ux; 
see  §  17. 

LONG  VOWELS. 

§  230.  1.  IE.  a.  o  >  Celt  a.  gawr,  see  §  63,  Ir. gair,  Gr.Dor.  yaQvq\ 
dawn,  Ir.  dan :  Lat.  donum,  gnawd,  Gaul.  Eposognatus,  KaTo^^Y^'atog,  Ir. 
gnith,  Lat.  notus;  mawr,  Voc.Co.  c/oc/imuer*),  Co.  mur,  O.Bret,  mor 
(Chr.Bret.  153),  MLBr.  meur,  mur,  Ir.  ma'r,  mor,  G.  eYxe^yiM^Oo?  (see  §63). 

FINAL   -0>0>  GAUL.  U;    O.BRIT.  V>L 

Gaul.  AUsanu ;  W.  ci,  Co.,  Br.  ki,  Ir.  cii,  Skr.  ii'a,  Lith.  szS. 
2.  IK  e,  I,  Celt.  i.    W.Br,  ^r,  Ir.  fir,  Ut  venis;  W.  r/ii,  O.Brit. 
Piyo-,  Gaul.  Rigo-,  Ir.  n,  Lat.  rex;  W.Co.Br.  /i/r,  Ir.  sir,  Lat.  senis;  W.Br. 

•)  beside  maur,  cp.  Pedersen.  I.  48. 
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mil  Voc.Co.  mil,   Ir.  mil  Gr.  nfjXov.  Hiw,  Voc.Co.  liu,   Br.  liou,   Ir.  //, 
Gaul.  Livo,  Lat.  livor. 

3.  BE.  u  =  Celt.  fi.  Ir.  cfiin,  Gaul,  -dunum,  O.Brit.  -Sotn'ov  (Piyo- 
fiowov),  OE.  tun  (for  Brit,  u  >  i,  see  §  37). 

4.  li  f .  a)  ar,  a/:  ar6,  Ir.  arcfcf,  Skr.  urd/iva-;  see  §  17. 

P)  /a,  ra,  Celt,  /a,  ra  ?  e.  g.  W.  //aw,  Voc.Co.  lof,  Ir.  /im  :  nakd\n] ; 
see  §  63.    For  ^  =  an  see  Pedersen,  I.  53. 

CELTIC  DIPHTHONGS. 

§  231.  LIE.  •a/ =  Celt,  •af        [Gaul.  Aedui,  Ir.  aed,  Gr.  alOo^]. 
•of  =  Celt  *oi        [Ir.  o^n,  O.Lat.  oinos]. 
Final  -oi^oi  Gaul.  Tanotaliknoi, 

2.  IE.   €l  =  Celt.  «!>?•;  Gaul,  rccfa,  cp.O.H.G.  ritan,  E.  ride. 

3.  IE.  an  =  Celt  an         Gaul.  Catalauni,  cp.  Gr.  obioXavco. 

en  on         (Gaul,  eu  >  ou)  Teutomatus  (bes.  Toutius), 

cp.  Goth,  piuda. 
on  on         cp.     Gaul,    -roudus,     /Inderoudiis,    IceL 

rau/r  etc.;  Boudus, 

4.  IE.  on  in  Ir.  dau,  O.  W.  dou,  Ml.W.  deu,  Co.  dow,  dew.  Ml. 
Br.  dou,  Br.  daou,  Skr.  dva'u. 

11.  For  monophtongisation  in  Gaulish  (e.g.  aiy>e;  eu,  ou^o,  u) 
see  Loth,  Revue  archeologique  XIII.  p.  109  f.. 

VOCALIC  CHANGES  OCCURRING  BOTH  IN  BRITISH  AND 

GAELIC. 

§  232.  For  e :  a  sec  §§  17,  30.  For  o  in  pobi  see  §  241. 

€wy  ow:  Neviodunum,  NoviodUnum ;  O.Bret,  nouuid  (see  §  66 
III,  111),  Ir.  naue,  nuie. 

wo :  wa :  Ir.  foss :  Gaul.  Dagovassus,  W.  gwas,  Co.  guas,  Ml.Bret 
goaz  (see  §  17). 

Final  Celi-oi  >  Brit.,  Gael  •-i:  wyn,  (etc.,  see  supra),  Ir.  uain 
*ogni,  Lat.  agni,  G.  anvoi.  IE.  ai:  i  in  Ir.  di,  Brit,  •dwi  (W.  dwy,  Voc.Co. 
dui-,  Co.  dyw,  dew,  Br.  diou)  not  clear  (=Skr.  dvi?) 

CELTIC  HIATIC  GROUPS. 

§  233.  1.  The  group  is  due  to  the  loss  of  IE.  -p-,  e.g.  •ae<IE. 
*ape;  for  •epe,  *epo  >  ?  see  infra. 


*)  For  Ai^ovova,  Divona  cp.  Loth,  Chrest.  br.  p.  4. 
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2.  Celtic  la  in  Gaul.  Giamillus  (see  §  50). 

fa  in  lliaws,  Bret,  lies,  IrJia;  (ffion^  Ir.  sion(-i/o-),  cp.  Lat.  spionia), 

BRITISH  CHANGES. 


(But  final  IE.  -o/>Celt.  -iil)  ^  ^,  ^f\rp^ 

>  9  (11.  C  AD)  Boudicca  aacite) :  Bodicca  \   J^Jl^y{ 
dicus  (Greg.  d.  Tours)  [but  dou  sec  infral       i 


§  234.  For  a  >  9  see  §§  35.  63. 

ai  ^  $»  cp.  Gaulish  f . 

oi  >  •y  (But  final  IE.  -oi  >  Celt,  -ii  J) 

au,  ou 
inscr.,  cp.  Bodicus  (Greg.  d.  Tours)  [but  dou  see  infra] 

u  (IE.  ii  and  IE.  final  -•o)  >  i,  see  §  37. 

The  only  original  diphthongs  existing  are:  1.  *ou  from  I.Eur,  ou 
in  (monosyllables)  c/ou  etc.,  Ir.  dau,  Skr.  cfvau. 

[but  *a^u  >  aws  (Neocelt.  aw,  ou  etc.),  e.  g.  treu,  Co.  brew,  cp.  O.E. 
brysan ;  taw  <*faii'io-  <*faiiso- :  cp.  SI.  fucfin9ff.] 

2.  vowel +w .'  *ow  (see  §  71);  aw  (see  62);  iw  (see  §  69) ;  iw  (s.  §  67) 
e.g.  awel  Voc.Co.au/ie/,  Bret,  ave/,  Ir.  a/i^/;  leuanc,  Voc.Co.  iouenc,  Br. 
iaouank,  Gaul.  lovincillus,  Ir.  dac.  Sometimes,  however,  au'  is  found  where 
Brit,  ow  should  be  expected,  e.  g.  naw,  Co.  naw,  Bret,  nao,  Ir.  noU  Lat. 
novem.  -iV:  ywen,  Voc.Co.  hiuin,  Bret.  /Wn,  Ir.  eo,  SI.  rva. 

c  >  i,  o  >  i)f  .e.g. O.W.  pimp,  Gaul,  jre^uie-.  etc.  (see  §§  32  b;  24,  2). 
*ui  >  II  in  givr,  Voc.Co.  gur,  Bret,  gour,  O.Bret.  Uur-  <  •iviro-  =  Ir. 
/er  (but  plur.  Viri  >  gwyr.) 

HIATIC  GROUPS. 

§  235    1.  Celtic  hiatic  groups,  2.  ia,  ia. 

3.  New  hiatic  groups  arose  owing  to  the  loss  of  intervocalic  -  s  - 
(V.C.),  note  TrisantonamyTreenta,  Treanta  (Bede) ;  for  ia  <  isa,  esa,  see  §§ 
50  b,    173;  isu  >  iw,  see  §  67. 


IE. 

Synopsis 

a.  6    ; 
1  ;  e         ;  u  ;  o        ;      ^ 

i  ;  e(i:e);  u;o(o:u);     9      1 

Y  :  e(:y);  w  o(:w);o:(aw} 

IX              IXI 

i     e         ;  u    0         ;      a      ; 

,  c,  i ;  -0, 

;    i  ;  u 

i      1 

• 

.    i  ;  u 

u; 

• 

• 
> 

eu  ;  ou ;  au ;  oi 

ai       ei 

Celt., 

ou  ;       au ;  oi 

ai>f     e 

Brit. 
W. 

Ir. 

o>u       y 

u  [y] 

0  (via)     ;  oi 

oi(:ai)  wy 

:      oi   C(:ia) 

Lengthening. 

1.  Note  Brit,  and  Gael,  compensatory  lengthening  before  ns^ss? 
in  Ir.  IS,  W.  15,  Ir.  I'se/,  W.  ise/,  Co.  yssel,  Br.  ize/,  but  cp.  Pedersen  I.  50. 

2.  For  British,  mi,  ft*,  ni<ni<n^?  sec  Pedersen,  I.  250,  294. 
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CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEOCELTIC 

VOCAUC  SYSTEM. 

§  236.  I.  1.  The  quality  of  the  short  vowels  was  a£Fected  by  the 
following  palatalised  cosonant  or  by  the  vowel  of  the  following  syllable 
•tram  >  W.  trein,  *komi  >  W.  cym  etc.,  L.  spolia  >  yspeil,  *winda  >  W. 
gwenn  etc.,  Lat.  bucca  >  boch  [For  palatal  mutations  see  §  107  &,;  for  a- 
mutations  see  §  112]. 

II.  The  accent  rested  on  the  penult  and 

a)  final  syllables  were  dropped  (see  §  227), 

P)  pretonic  syllables  (especially  in  the  middle  of  words)  were 
syncopated  [see  §  84]  and  y)  some  pretonic  vowels  were  weakened. 

2.  The  quantity  of  Neobritish  vowels  depended  on  their  position 
in  the  word  (i.  e.  on  the  nature  of  the  syllables  in  which  they  stand) 
and  not  on  their  original  quantity  (see  §  4). 

III.  a)  f  and  i  were  diphthongised; 
P)  for  la  see  §  50. 

IV.  New  diphthongs  arose  from  a)  Brit,  vowel  +  w  >  aw,  ov,  iw, 
iw,  p)  for  ou  see  §  71,  y)  from  a  wowel  +j,  x  before  a  consonant  sec 
§  46 ;  6)  for  mwy  see  §  57  c  (for  maer  see  48,  3) ;  e)  from  some  hiatic 
groups,  q.v. . 

PRIMITIVE  CELTIC  CONSONANTS. 

§  237.  I.  Celtic  belongs  to  the  ktptom  group  of  IE.  languages, 
for  the  IE.  palatal  explosives  k,  (kh),  §,  gh  appear  in  Celtic  as  ex- 
plosives, whereas  in  the  satBm  group  (Aryan,  Armenian,  Albanian  and 
Balto-Slavonic)  they  appear  as  sibilants,  e.  g.  cant,  Co.  cans,  Bret,  kant 
Ir.  c^f,  Skr.  ^atam  (Slav,  suto) ;  clywed  (see  §  69,  2),  Ir.  clu-,  Skr.  ^ni-,  SI. 
sluti,  slovo,  slyiati;  ci,  Co.  Br.  ki,  Ir.  cii,  Skr.  ,^a,  Lith.  szS;  Ml.W.  dec. 
Mod.  deg,  Co.  Bret,  dek,  Ir.  de^ch,  Skr.  cfi^a-,  SI.  desftb ;  gnawd.  Caul. 
Eposognatus,  Ir.gnath  (see  §63),  S\.  znati ;  cyfyng,  eang,  Br.  en/:,  ayx^, 
SI.  gzhkb. 

n.  a)  The  IE.  tenues  aspiratae  were  rare  sounds.  In  primitive 
Celtic,  Teutonic  and  Balto-Slavonic  they  fell  together  with  the  original 
tenues:  Ml.W.  troet,  pi.  tract  (see  §  130),  Ir.  traig,  Gaul,  vertragus,  cp.  Gr. 
dQe|o^iai;  -kh-:  mwg,  Co.  mok,  Br.  moug,  mog,  Ir.  much,  Gr.  o^ivxojiai, 
rhwygo,  Ml.Br.  roegaff,  Skr.  Ukhimi. 

b)  The  IE.  mediae  aspiratae  became  mediae  in  Celtic  (and  fell 
together  with  IE.  mediae  except  in  case  of  *g^hX  e.g.  gayaf  (see  §  50), 
Gaul.  Giamillus,  Ir.  gem-red,  Lat.  hiems,  Skr.  himan-,  SI.  zima ;  (cp.  IE, 
g:  W.  Co.  Br.  garan,  Gaul.  Trigaranus :  Lith.ge'rve,  SI.  ieravVb);  dh:  W. 
Bret,  dor  (see§  119),  W.  drws,  Ir.  dorus,  Lat. /brum  etc.;  6y6ar(sce  §  122). 
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It.  bodar,  Skr.  badhira-  (cp.  IE  •d  ;  deg,  see  supra);  bh:  berwi  (sec  §  27), 
Ir.  berb*im,  Lat.  fervere;  brawd,  Ml.Bret.  breuzr  (see  §  63),  Ir.  brathir, 
L.  f rater,  Skr.  bhratar  (cp.  I.Eur.  -6-;  yvef  (see  §  125),  Ir.  ibim,  Skr.  pibami; 
fe-  :  W.  6usf/,  Voc.Co.  fc/sfe/,  Co.  bystel,  Bret.  6esf/ ;  Lat.  bilis  <  *bislis?) 
but  I.Eur,  g^h-yg-:  I.Eur.  ^>6  (see  infra). 

III.  I.Eur.  ^>  Celt,  b-,  e.  g.  6reuan,  Co.  brou,  Br.  breo,  Ir.  6rd  : 
Skr.  gravan- ;  byw,  Co.  byw,  bew,  Br.  fceo,  Ir.  b4o,  Lat.  vivus,  Skr.  jivi- ; 
(cp.  also  tivyd  etc.)  blin,  O.Bret,  biin,  Skr.  glana-  ;  *j}g^  >  Celt.  *mb,  O.Ir. 
imt  (O.W.  emmeni,  Ml.W.  ymenyn  etc.  (s.  §  187  b)  from -m 6-),  Lat.  un- 

[*g«n  >  *gn,  cp.  oen  etc.,  see  §  46  b  3,  Ir.  iian,  Lat.  agnus]. 

g"h'  >  g-:  W.  gori,  Br.  ^or,  Ir.  gorim,  gor,  Lat.  formus,  fizQ\i6q ;  but 
between  two  vowels  >  *6  >  v,  e.  g.  ny/,  Ir.  snigid,  Gr.  vicpei,  SI.  sn^gs  ; 
deifio,  Br.  devi,  Tr^g.  dewi,  Ir.  (fa»g;  L.  fovere.  Lit.  degu.  n^/i  >  ng' ;  llyngyr 
(sg.  llyngyren,  Ml.Br.  /encquemenn),  Lat.  lumbricus  [nghw  >  Ir.  ng,  Brit  iv 
(see  infra.)  ] 

III.  IE.  {p  [d]  >  Celt.  f.  d):  kp,  gf  >  Celt,  f,  d  in  (arf/i),  Gaul,  ^rfi- 
oni,  Ir.  arf,  aQXTo?,  Skr.  fksa- ;   O.Bret,  tinsot  gl.,  Ir.  tin'im,  Gr.  (pdivco. 

IV.  IE.  p  disappeared  initially  and  medially  between  vowels,  edn 
(cp.  O.Bret,  etncoilhaam)  etc.  [see  §  17],  Ir.  4n*epn . . .  <  *ein,  cp.  adan  (O.Bret. 
atanocion)  [see  ib.]  and  adar,  O.W.  afar  [see  §  134]  V  pet-  (Skr.  pitami, 
Lat.  penna,  G.  ."lexofiai,  jitepov);  erchi  (see  §  159  b),  Ir.  arco,  Skr.  prcchami, 
Lat.  po5co  *p^k)skd\  Ml.W.  ryf.  Mod.  rhyd  (see  §  134).  Gaul,  ritum,  E./ord, 
Aw.  par^fu ;  Hydan  (see  §§  32 ;  134),  Ir.  lethan,  Skr.  prthii- ;  Haw  (see  §  63  b); 
llawr,  Voc.Co.  /or,  Co.  leur,  luer,  ler,  Eut.  gl.  /aur,  (Ml.)  Br.  /eur,  Ir.  /ar, 
O.E.  /?dr,  E.  floor ;llawn  (see  §  63  b),  Ir. /in,  Skr.  purna-.  Vowelflanked  p: 
•nepof5  >Ir.  nia?,  gen.  n/af/i  (for  Brit,  forms  see  §  59);  saer,  Ir.  sier< 
•sapero?,  cp.  Lat.  sapio. 

creu,  Ml.Br.  crou,  Br.  kraou,  etc.,  Ir.  crd,  is  usually  explained  as 
I.E.  *krapo-  =  Icel.  hrof,  but  it  might  be  explained  as  *krowo-*),  SI.  kro\ni 
equally  well,  even  better,  twym,  Voc.Co.  toim,  Co.  tomm-  (e.  g.  tommys 
*heated'),  Ml.Br.  toem,  Leon,  tomm.  Van.  tuemm  <^  Uepesm-,  Lat.  tepeo,  Skr. 
tap-  :  it  is  not  quite  clear  why  Ir.  timme  has  a  short  i.  pn^  n:  W.Co.Br. 
tan,  Ir.  tene,  Aw.  tafnah-;  W.Co.Br.  hun,  Ir.  siian,  Icel.  svefn,  Gr.  v;ivo^; 
rp  >  rr :  ser,  Ir.  serr  (see  §  199), W.  cry8,  Voc.  c/iereor,  Br.  kere^),  kerour,  cp. 
Gr.  xQTiJit^,  Lit.  kiirp^ .  /p  in  W.  mawl,  moli,  Br.  meu/i,  Ir.  molad,  Gr.  ^eXjico? 

§238.  *pty*ft>:seith  (see  §  46  b  4),  Lat.  septem,  Skr.  sapfa;  nif/i, 
O.Bret,  nith  (Voc.  Co.  noit?),  Lat.  nepfe  Skr.  napfL  *ps...  *xs:  cryc/i, 
Gaul.  Crijai5,  Crixsus,  Lat.  crispus.  x<Csp :  llachar,  Ir.  /assar,  cp.  Gr.  ^^d^utco. 


•)  for  aiv :  *ou  cp.  naiv,  Lat.  novem.    *•)  Cp.  Ir.  ca<rem. 
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CONSONANTAL  CHANGES  OCCURRING  BOTH  IN  GAELIC 

AND  BRITISH. 

§  239.  a)  IE  df,  ff  >  Celt,  st,  st  GauL  ts:  e.g.  Vicffo-,  Ir.  fess,  W. 
gwys.  Ml.  Bret,  gous;  tywys,  tywysawCy  touyssocion  LI.  120  (Ogam.  Tovi- 
saci),  Ir.  toissecK  ^-widto-  [see  §  170,  3].  d)  IE.  dd,  ddh  >  Celt,  dd:  credu 
etc.  (see  §  132),  Ir.creftm,  Skr.irad  dfia-.  p)  mw  >  w :  •fcomiviro-  >  •fcoiviro, 
W.  cywir,  O.Bret.  Couuiran,  Keuuirgar,  Gaul.  Covirus,  Dumnocoveros, 
Ir.  co/r. 

§  240.  Celt.  X :  LEur.  *pt  (>  ft  ?)  >  Celt,  xt ;  I.Eur,  q^t  kt  kt  >  Celt. 
Xt,  e.  g.  seith ;  wyf/i  etc.  (see  §  46  b  4),  Ir.  ocht  Skr.  asta;  noeth  etc.  (sec 
§  164),  Ir.  nocht  Goth,  naqafs.  lEur.  ps  0>*fs7),  Celt,  xs;  lEur.  (/"s,  fcs 
>  Celt,  xs  (cp.  §  157),  e.g.  Gaul.  Crixsus,  W.  cryc/i,  Gaul.  Dexsiva. 

In  Celtic  the  change  of  IE.  initial  sf  >  t-  occurs  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  rest  of  IE.  languages,  e.g.  teith  (see  §  46b  4),  Ir.  techt 
tiagu:  Gr.  oreixo).  Ir.  ta  (Ml.W.  nym  tawr,  Co.  nym  duer,  Ml.Br.  nem 
deur,  inf.  deuruout,  taurvezout  etc.  R.C.  IX.  266):  *stha  [Ir.  trog,  truag. 
W.Ml.Br.Co.  (ru,  Gaul.  Trougillus^  Trogus :  Gr.  aiQevysa^i  ?  or  is  it  akin 
to  xg^xco?  see  Pedersen  1. 101  and  Boisacq,  Diet.  €tym.  de  la  langue  grec- 
que  p.  988.] 

§  241.  ASSLWILATION.  Italo-Celt.  *qaenq"e  <  *penq»e :  W.  pymp 
etc.  (see  §  32  b),  Gaul,  rie^jre-,  Ir.  coic,  Lat.  quinque,  Skr.  panca;*q»oq'^  <[ 
•peq"-  in  W.  pobU  Co.Br.  pob-,  Lat.  coquo^  SI.  peiE:9. 

§  242.  lEur.  z>Celt.  6:z^>Celt.  8g,  z6>Celt.  8/,  e.g.  maib; 
beibio;  obf,  sec  §  122.    zd^bd^  Ir.  dd,  Brit,  p:  nyth,  chwythu,  see  §  161. 

LOSS  OF  CONSONANTS  IN  CONSONANTAL  GROUPS. 

§  243.  1.  dw-y  d-:  dou,  Ml.W.  deu  etc.,  Ir.  dau.  Skr.  dv'iu.  W.C.Br. 
dall,  Ir.  da//,  Goth,  dwals.  2.  Explosive  before  s  +  cons,  disappeared : 
cxpl.  +  s  +  explos. :  e.  g.  Ir.  mesc^im,  W.  mysgu,  Br.  meski  from  ^mikskd 
cp.  Gr.  jiiY>i'jAi.  Ir.  nascim»  Br.  naska:  Skr.  na/i-.  Explosives  +  s  +  m  > 
mm,  e.  g.  W.Bret,  drem  *d^ksma,  cp.  dryc/i,  Skr.  drtf-.  3.  *nlcf-  >  *fcf . . .  etc. 
e.  g.  Ir.  tichte,  W.  fei7/ii,  cp.  Lith.  Unkus,  4.  n  +  explos.  +  n  >  nn :  Gaul. 
henna,  W.  6en,  cp.  Gr.  q)dT\'Ti ;  genni  <  *gendn',  cp.  Gr.  xavfidvo),  see  Pe- 
dersen, I.  160. 

§  244.  Celtic  variations  of  st :  •TS,  Gaul.  D  (>  Gael.  Brit,  ss) :  serenn, 
Gaul.  £)irona,  Sirona :  Voc.  Co.,  Bret,  steren ;  W.  sam :  ystam,  cp.  Skr. 
sftrna'-;  safn,  Voc.Co.  stefenic  (etc.  see  supra),  Van.  stan,  san, 

DOUBLE  EXPLOSIVES. 

§  245.  Geminated  consonants  occurred  1.  in  Celtic  petnames  and 
words  of  child  language,  cp.  Aixxco,  Lat.  atta,  Skr.  pippaka,  kakkhati,  Lat 
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cachinno,  Celt.  Commios.  So  probably:  W,  geneth<[*genetta;  moch,  Br. 
mo'ch.  It.  mucc,  Gaul.  Moccus.  2.  In  some  instances  the  Celtic  geminated 
consonants  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  assimilation. 

Note  also  compounds  like  achas :  Ir.  acc'is. 

a)  Double  liquids  and  double  nasals.  2n  >  // :  gallaf,  Co.  Ml.Bret., 
gallaf  *galn^mi  (a  -na-present),  Ir.  adella,  Gr.  jiiXva^ai,  Lat.  pello  <  *pelnd 
(or  is  it  akin  to  Gr.  eXauvco  ?  cf.  also  W.  elwyf,  Co.  ylly f  (cp.  Bret.  3.  sg. 
a  y-eO;  Ir.  dall,  W.Co.  Ml.Br.  da//,  *dwalno-s,  Gaul.  AUobroges <^*alno' ; 
for  rp  >  rr  see  supra,    rs,  /s  Gael.  Brit  rr,  //,  Gaul,  rs  >  rr. 

Ir.  carr,  W.  car,  Bret,  karr,  Gaul.  Lat.  carrus,  cp.  Lat.  currus,  curro 
<^  *qrsdy  cp.  E.  hors. 

For  -sr-,  -si-,  -sm-,  -sn-  >  Gael.  Brit,  -n^,  -//-,  -snm-,  -nn-  see  infra. 

P)  ns  >  ss :  mis,  Voc.Co.  mis,  Br.  miz,  Ir.  mi,  gen.  mis,  Lat.  mensis ; 
Gaul,  essedum  <^  en-^sed ;  Gaul.  ace.  pi.  arfvass. 

The  difference  between  the  lenated  and  non-lenated  consonants  is 
characteristic  both  of  Gaelic  &  British,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  postulate 
that  this  difference  developed  very  early  (especially  tiff^;  k:  k^*), 

BRITISH  CHANGES  OF  CONSONANTS. 

§  246.  Primitive  Celtic  q"  and  kw  appears  in  British  and  Gaulish 
as  p  (but  q*itq"s  became  kt,  ks),  e.  g.  pedwar  etc.  (see  §  150),  Ir.  cethir, 
Lat.  quattuor,  Skr.  catvaras;  pwy  etc.,  (see  ib.),  Ir.  cfa,  Lat.  qui.  W.Co.Br. 
pelU  cf.  Tf\KE;  Gaul,  epo-  etc.  (see  §135),  Skr.  a^a-.  For  </«>/:  see  §  150. 

§  247.  mi-,  mr  >  W-  6r-,  e.  g.  W.Co.Br.  bro,  Gaul.  Allobroges, 
O.Ir.  mru'g,  cp.  Lat.  margo;  blawd  etc.  (see  supra),  Ir.  mWth,  bWth,  cp. 
Skr.  murna- ;  fcnV/i  etc.  (see  §  164),  cp.  Ir.  mrechtad,  SI.  mikngti;  brag^Voc, 
Co.  fcrag,  Bret,  bragez,  Gaul.  6racem,  Ir.  mra'c/i,  cp.  Lat.  marcere;  brad, 
Voc.Co.  fcras,  O.  Ir.  mrath,  maimim ;  bias,  Bret,  blaz,  Ir.  mlas. 

§  248.  1.  Celt,  w:  a)  init.  F:  Brit.Fa/ci  (inscr.)  p)  sj/,  Gaul,  sw 
(W.Co.Br.  yw,  see  infra). 

2.  t}gw  (I Eur  g/iiv,  g/iw)  >w,  e.g.  llysowen  (see  §204,  2),  Ir.  escung, 
Lat.  anguis;  ewin  etc.  (see  ib.),  Ir.  ingen,  Lat.  unguis:  Skr.  dt^ghri-. 

3.  Celt,  i  tt)  Brit,  i-  (e.  g.  Gaul.  lantumarus),  W.  a6-ianf,  P)  -i-,  see 
§  207 f;  after  i,  s,  r,  it  became  W.Co.Bret.  6,  e.g.  ncuyfi,  O.Br,  nouuid 
etc.  (q.  v.),  Gaul.  Noviodunum ;  haib,  Bret.  /leiz  <  *sasjam  ;  for  i'a,  ie  etc., 
see  §  123. 

CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEOCELTIC 

CONSONANTAL  SYSTEM. 

§  249.  I.  Initial  consonants:  — 

s-  >  /i-.  —  1.  /  from  *sp  [see  §  156]  2.  /r-  from  sr-  [see  ib.]),  sw- 
sk'  >  c/iiv-  (see  §  154) ;  V-  >  gw-  [IX  Cent.]  (see  §  200  b). 
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2.  Initial  non  lenated  /-.  r-  ::>  W.  //-,  rfi-.  (see  §§  193,  197). 

3.  Non  lenated  W.  tenues  are  aspirated  (i.  e.  they  are  voiceless 
fortes  with  aspiration)  [see  §  114  a]. 

II.  4.  Lenated  tenues  became  (unaspirated)  lenes  [except  st,  kl,  kr]. 

5.  Non  lenated  tenues. 

Double  tenues  became  voiceles  spirants  (x,  f»  f).  ct,  pt  >  jfs-  ; 
ks^is;  for  x  from  ks  see  §  157. 

Double  mediae  were  treated  as  if  they  were  single  intervocalic 
(lenated)  tenues,  e.  g.  oper,  aper,  aber  (-•eft-,  see  p.  %) ;  credu,  Co.  cresy, 
Ml.Bret,  cridiff,  Br.  kridU  kredi,  Ir.  cretim,  Lat.  credo,  Skr.  ^rad-dadhami. 


§250. 

Table  of  changes  c 

>f  Celt.  s. 

I 

n  i  t  i  a  1 

Non  initial 

Celtic 

Irish 

British 

Irish 

British 

s 

*•) 

\s  (§  168) 

} 

/i>0 

h,(r*  (§  173) 

ss 

• 

ss 

«*•♦-)  (§  169) 

sf  (I.E.  sp)\ 
sw        ) 

^f) 

f    (§  156) 

• 

X          (§  157) 

»f 

X"  (§  154) 

p 

ks,  -xs- 

S' 

X-  (§  154) 

55 

X:/"      (§157) 

sk 

-{ 

X*  (§  154) 
sc  (§  168,  151  c) 

SC 

X          (§  157) 
sett)  (§151  a) 

squ 

sc 

sp  (§  168) 

5C 

sp      (§151b) 

ts 

• 

• 

55 

M         (§  170) 

st 

s- 

St.  s  (§  168) 

55 

5f.«(§168,170) 

str 

sr- 

str-  (§  151) 

5fr 

str      (§  168) 

stl 

• 

• 

// 

srt       (§  168) 

sm 

sm 

m-  (§186b) 

mm 

-m{in)-(§187a) 

sn 

sn 

n-  (§181b) 

nn 

-nn-  (§184,1) 

si 
Is 

si 

• 

I-  (§  193. 2) 

• 

} 

"  { 

//      (§  194  b) 

sr 
rs 

sr 

• 

/r  (§  156) 

• 

} 

-,{ 

IT        (§  199) 

For  Ir.  5/-:  W.  5f/-,  see  §  168  b. 


♦)  lenated  5  =  /i.  *•)  as  late  as  the  VI.C.  A.D.  •^)  before  the  V. 
Cent.  ••^)  cp.  §  169;  for  ns  >  ss,  see  §  245  p.  f)  Lenated  /.  ft)  after 
a  lost  consonant. 


§  251 


TABLES  OF  CONSONANT  MUTATIONS. 
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§  251.  Table  of  British  Consonantal  Mutations. 


I.    Lenation 


II.  Spirant  Mut. 


Celt. 


Ir. 


Brit. 


Celt. 


Ir. 


Brit. 


Cclt.|   Ir.  I        Brit. 


g 
d 

b 

m 


I 
5 

P 


•3(§129ff.) 
S  (§  122) 
V  (§  125) 

0>v(§126) 


k 
t 

(q«) 


X 

(x) 


^(§133) 
cf(§134) 

h  (§  135) 


Vk      cc      x(§159a) 
tt       tt      f    (§  161) 

For  Brit  f  <  pp 

(see  §  160),  Celt,  x^ 

I  Eur.  pt  Lat  kt,  pt  > 


i>,  see  §  164. 

I-II.  Note  geminated  mediae  (Ir.  gg,  dd,  bb)  in  cases  like  aper, 
Ml.W.  aber,  see  §  132. 


III.  Explosives  after  /,  r. 


Celtic 


Irish 


British 


Celtic 


Irish 


British 


rg.  Ig 

rd 

Id 
rt.  lb 
nn,lm 


rgg.  Igg 
rdd 

ld>ll 
rbb,  Ibb 

rm,  Im 


*k.  'n  (§  129) 
r6  (§  122) 
II  (§  194) 


} 


rv,/v(§125f.) 


I*,  Ik 
vt 
It 


rcc,  Ice 
rtt 
Itt 


rx,lx(§159b) 

rt  (§  162) 
-ll>:-llt  (§  195) 


For  •rp,/p>  Brit,  rf,  If  sec  §160. 


IV.  Nasal  Mutation  (see  §  181  ff.). 


Celt. 

Irish 

Brit. 

Celt. 

Irish 

Brit. 

Welsh. 

ng 
nd 
mb 

lyg 

nd,  nn 
mb,  mm 

ngT) 
nn 

m(m) 

nk 

nt 

nq» 

gg 
dd 

gg 

nk 
nt 
mp 

anghiu  >  angeu,     Br.    ankou 
danh^dawc :    dinneb :     dant, 
pymhit:  pym(m)et,  Br.  pempef 

ad  I.  tt)  For  •^,  *j/  *jr>  m,  //,  ir  see  §46b;  but  note  also  aren, 
Ir.  am,  gen.  a'renn  <^  •nghren-?  cp.  Gr.  vecpQo^,  Praenest.  nefrones, 
p)  For  'kn-  see  §  46.  y)  For  Brit,  dn  cp.  blyneb^  eleni  <  *blidn...? 
(cp.  Bret. /lev/ene,  helene,  warlene):  blwybyn  (see  §  113),  blwyb,  Bret.  6/oaz, 
Ir.  bliadHn  <  *bleidn.      6)  For  W.  xr./r  see  §§  159,  161. 


•)  i.e.  T},  Co.Br>0,  cp.W.  fyngu,  Co.  to-,  Ml.Br.  toeaff.  In  Lat. 
loanwords:  angel,  Voc.Co.  ail,  Ml.Br.  ael  <^  Lat.  angelus,  ysbwng,  Br. 
spoue  <  Lat.  spongus. 
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ad  III.  For  Brit,  r-x  from  I.Eur,  fk  in  rhych,  edrych,  sec  §  159  b. 

ad  IV.  For  Brit,  ntr,  ntl  Bret.  nfr.  ntl,  W.  f/ir,  thl  (c.  g.  mathru, 
cathl)  see  §  163. 

§  252.  Provection.  1.  For  Brit.  66  >  th  see  §  165.  2.  For  ♦//...  lit 
see  §  194  b- 195. 

3.  Provection  in  secondary  groups:  a)  d,g,b  were  unvoiced  in 
some  consonantic  groups  especially  pt;  kb;  kt;  pg(pk);  tb  (tp);  tg(tk), 
see  §§  138,  140;  st,  ft,  \i  (see  ib.),  P)  tt,  ck,  pp  arose  from  two  homor- 
ganic  consonants  (sec  §  142)  or  from  d'\-h,  g-\-K  t  +  /i,  see  §  143» 
y)  for  sb  >  St  see  §  145 ;  vh  >  ff,  bh  >  th,  see  §§  144,  176. 

4.  for  provected  n,  /,  r,  see  §  139,  5. 

PHONOLOGY  OF  LATIN  LOANWORDS. 

§  253.  Lat.   a>a     (see  §  16) 

Lat.    o>o     (see  §  19).  w  (§  24) 
Lat.   u>w    (see  §24).  o    (§  112) 
Ut.    e  >  e     (see  §  27),  y   (§  32) 
Lat.    i>y     (see  §31),  e   (§112) 
Lat.    a>\    (see  §  63  c) 

Lat.    o'^  u     (see  §  39),  final  o^  u^  i  (see  infra) 
Lat    u  >  /      (see  §  37).  usually  u  (see  §  40  b) 
Lat.    c  >  ivy  (see  §  57  b) 
Lat.    i>/      (see  §36) 
For  palatal  mutation  of  a,  o.  u  see  §§  107—111. 
For  w,  o,  y  >  [s]  see  §  79  ff. . 
Note  ad  a ;  for  carauys  etc.  (see  M.L.)  <  quadragesima,  cp.  Pedersen  1. 193. 
ad  o :  for  achaws,  achub  see  §  23;  for  ufyb  see  Pedersen,  Gram.  1. 195. 
ad  u:  for  u  in  ufyll,  achub,  cubigl  tic.  see  §40;  lonawr,  Chwefror 

<[  lan'ujarius,  Febr(u)arius. 
ad  e :  my^r  <Lat.  memoria  (Note  /ysf, Voc.Co.  fi5f,  O.Bret,  pi.  testou, 

Mod.Bret.  test  <  Lat.  testis,  see  ML.  214). 
For  Lat.  ve  in  gospev  see  §  21 ;  for  civsc,  cyscu  see  §  24;  for  savff 
etc.  see  §  30  a  and  Pedersen.  I.  199. 

ad  o  ;  o  >  9  in  nawn  <^  nbna ;  hawr,  O.Br,  annaor,  Ml.Br.  eur  <  (h)dra, 

aboli,  Br.  azeu/i  <[  Lat.  ad9ro ;  •o . . .  >  i ;  cfraco  >  cfraci  >  drezc. 
ad  / :  I  >  u  in  u/fern  (see  §  40);  putyr,  Br.  petr<Lat.  piper,  ffurfafen 

<^  Lat.  firmamentum. 
Hiatic  groups  :  Lat.  u  in  hiatus :  instruo  ^  ystryw;  destruo,  distrywio, 
Co.    destrewy ;    L.    construendum  >  cystrawen ;  L.  rui'na  >  rhewin ;  e  in 
hiatus:  Voc.Co.   croadur,  Bret  /crouacfur*)  <  Lat   creatura  (W.  creadur, 

*)  Van.  crouecfur. 
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Co.  creator  are  bookwords) ;  -eus^  -eum,  -eo  >*-evvu ;  •-ewo  >  -ew,  e.g.  llew^ 
pydew,  Ibew,  see  §§  66,  227. 

r  in  hiatus :  diawl,  pi.  diefil  (etc.,  see  §  222)  <  diabolus ;  diwamawt 

<  Lat.  diurnatum,  for  diagon  etc.  see  Pedersen,  L  201. 

Hiatic  a  :  for  awyr,  Co.  ayt  see  Pedersen,  I.  203;  but  lleygt  Voc. 
Co.  leic,  Co.  lek,  Br.  lik  from  Lat.  laicus,  cp.  Loth,  ML.  181. 

Pretonic  e:  for  ciniaw,  5iric,  see  §  37 ;  Lat.  c  before  O.W.  accent ; 
mesur  gl.,  MI.W.  mesur.  MI.Bret.  musur  etc.  (see  M.L.)  <  L.  me(n)sura ; 
chwysigen,  gwysigen,  Mod.Co.  guzigan,  O.Br,  huiskou,  Ml.Br.  huysiguenn 
etc.  <^  L,  vesica,  cp.  ML.  159. 

i :  for  Lat.  pretonic  syllables  cp.  yscrythur  T.  34*18  <  •scnY/ura; 
yspryd,  Voc.  Co.  sp/nY,  Co.  speris,  spyrys,  Bret,  spered,  L.  Van.  spred  <[  Lat. 
spintui.  For  a :  a  cp.  §  79  c ;  for  pretonic  o^  a  cp.  ib.  . 

§  254.  Lat.  au  1.  Brit,  ou  (see  §  71,  6)  2.  later  aw:  cawl  Co.  caul, 
Br.  ilcao/  <  Lat.  cau/(5  (for  cawg  see  §  62,  4.)  3.  for  agu  >  aw  see  §  62,  2  & 
131,  b  p. 

Lat.  ac  >  f ,  Brit,  e  :  pregeth  <  precettum  <  praeceptum ;  presen 
(bookword  from  praesentem),  cp.  prei8  <  praedia;  Aipht  (<^Atgyptus)  is 
late.  Note  also  Groeg  <[  Graeca. 

Lat.  oe  =  *e  in  Co.  pi.  ponow,  Bret,  poan  <  Lat.  poena,  for  W. 
poen  cp.  ML.  109,  197  and  Pedersen.  I.  213. 

Lat.  V  =  *iv,  init.  gw-  (see  §  200). 

iw  <  IV  in  ciwdod  <  civitatem ;  av :  ceudod  (see  71,6)  from  *coudod 

<  cavitatem,  ffau,  Co.  fow  <  fovea,  —  iva  >  iq:  priawt,  Voc.Co.  -priot,  Co. 
pryes,  Br.  pried  <^  Lat.  privatus.     Iv:  pylor  <^  pulverem. 

Lat.  i  =  Celt,  i  (see  §  207). 

Note  maer,  Voc.Co.  mair,  Ml.Br.  maer,  Br.  /near  <  ma/or.  see  §48,3. 
fcaeo/,  Voc.Co.  baiol,  Br.  fceo/  <;  Lat.  baiula, 

§  255.  Lat.  /i ,  s,  /.    Lat.  h  >  0. 

Lat.  s  >  tt)  /i-  (in  haliw,  hwyr,  hestawr;  see  §  172)  2.  usually  s-,  -5-, 
(see  §  168). 

Groups  sc,  scr,  scl,  rs,  st,  str,  sp;  5c/  =  Lat.  scl  <C^stl:  O.W.  rascl  < 
rasclus  <^  rastrum ;  ps-^s-:  sallwyr  (see  M.L.X  psa/fenum,  p5:  /leusaur 
(q.  V.)  from  hapsus.  for  x>/s  see  §  46,  4,  kstyst:  hestawr  <^  sextarius, 
ks'^sc:asgell,  Co.  ascall,  Br.  as/ce/ <1  Low  Lat.  axilla, 

[Note  bedybio,  Co.  (part.)  bysythyys,  Ml.Br.  badezaff,  cp.  Low  Lat. 
baptidiata  :  Lat.  fcapfizare.] 

Lat.  f^—i  [for  Chwefrawr  <^  Febrfujarius  see  §  154  b]. 

§  256.  Lat.  /,  r,  n  m,  Lat.  /  =  1;  initial  /->t  (see  §  193).  Lat  11= Ik 
e.  g.  ystv^yll,  Co.  sfu/  <  Lat.  stella ;  ce//,  Br.  fce/  <  Lat.  cella ;  astell  <  Lat. 
astella.  For  //  for  /  and  vice  versa  see  §  194, 5 ;  cp.  also  morthwyl,  Co.  morthoU 
Br.  morzol,  Lat.  martellus, 
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